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Former  U of  G President  Dies 


Despite  his  accomplishments,  Guelph’s  fourth  president  remained  ' just  plain  Burt' 


Guelph  physics  professor  Stefan  Kycia,  right,  demonstrates  the 
coin-flipping  technique  that  he  and  his  twin  brother,  Jan,  a physicist  at 
the  University  of  Waterloo,  have  often  used  to  settle  decisions  between 
them. 
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Double  or  Nothing? 


Twins’  coin  toss  leads  U of  G physicist  to  X-ray  studies 


I: 


T ALL  CAME  DOWN  to  a coin  tOSS 
for  U of  G physics  professor 
Stefan  Kycia  and  his  identical  twin 
brother,  Jan. 

As  far  back  as  high  school,  the 
duo  had  discovered  a mutual  fasci- 
nation for  condensed  matter  phys- 
ics. Raised  in  New  York,  where  their 
father  was  a prominent  physicist, 
they  followed  his  route  to  McGill 
University  for  their  own  under- 
graduate studies.  When  they  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  for 
graduate  work,  the  brothers  roomed 
together  and  shared  an  office  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

But  in  1989,  they  had  to  choose 
between  two  possible  graduate  su- 
pervisors — one  in  structural  stud- 
ies, the  other  in  electronic  physics. 
Neither  brother  particularly  fa- 
voured one  field  over  the  other.  How 
to  decide? 

They  did  what  they’d  done  nu- 
merous times  before,  although  ar- 
guably no  previous  coin  toss  had  had 
such  potentially  life-changing  con- 
sequences. “Twins  figure  out  all 
sorts  of  ways  to  solve  problems,” 
says  Stefan. 

He  won  the  toss,  but  “we  both 
came  out  happy,”  he  says. 


More  than  a decade  after  that 
fateful  flip  of  the  coin  — and  after 
following  divergent  paths  that,  for 
Stefan,  included  a PhD  at  Iowa  State 
University  and  a four-year  stint  run- 
ning X-ray  diffraction  experiments 
at  a particle  accelerator  in  Brazil  — 
they’ve  ended  up,  somewhat  im- 
probably, in  university  physics  de- 
partments within  a half-hour’s  drive 
of  each  other. 

Stefan’s  arrival  in  Guelph’s  De- 
partment of  Physics  comes  three 
years  after  his  brother’s  appoint- 
ment as  a physics  professor  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo. 

Both  study  aspects  of  condensed 
matter  physics  — peas  in  a pod  to 
non-physicists,  perhaps.  But  Stefan 
says  his  use  of  X-rays  to  probe  the 
atomic  structure  of  materials  is  a 
world  away  from  Jan’s  studies  of 
electronic  properties  of  materials  at 
low  temperature.  And  condensed 
matter  physics  itself  is  another  orbit 
away  from  their  late  father’s  spe- 
cialty of  particle  physics. 

“There’s  not  much  overlap,” 
Stefan  insists.  Flip  of  the  coin  or  not, 
he  says,  “I  can’t  even  imagine  work- 
ing on  the  type  of  stuff  Jan  does." 

Continued  on  page  14  | 


A FUNERAL  SERVICE  was  held  in 
Kitchener  Jan.  7 to  celebrate 
the  life  of  former  U of  G president 
Burt  Matthews,  who  died  Jan.  2 at 
the  age  of  77. 

Matthews,  whose  relationship 
with  the  University  dates  back  to  his 
undergraduate  days  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  during  the 
1940s,  served  as  U of  G’s  fourth 
president  and  vice-chancellor  from 
1984  to  1988. 

“Burt  was  a visionary  who  saw 
the  potential  for  the  University  of 
Guelph  to  become  one  of  Canada’s 
foremost  teaching  and  research  in- 
stitutions,” says  president  Alastair 
Summerlee. 

A 1947  graduate  of  OAC, 
Matthews  was  co-captain  of  the  col- 
lege football  team  and  winner  of  the 
Wildman  Trophy  for  “true  sports- 
manship and  gendemanly  conduct.” 
After  graduating,  he  joined  OAC’s 
soil  science  department  (now  the 
Department  of  Land  Resource  Sci- 
ence) as  a lecturer,  then  went  on  to 
earn  a master’s  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  and  a PhD  in  soil 
chemistry  at  Cornell.  In  1952,  he  re- 
turned to  Guelph,  where  he  rose 
through  the  academic  ranks  to  pro- 
fessor and  department  head.  In 
1966,  he  was  appointed  the  Univer- 
sity’s first  vice-president  (academic). 

Throughout  this  period,  he  was 
known  for  his  dedication  to  students 
and  for  his  love  of  teaching,  and  was 
especially  committed  to  ensuring 
that  all  young  Canadians  had  access 


Burt  Matthews 


to  higher  education,  regardless  of 
their  personal  circumstances. 

Matthews  left  Guelph  in  1970  to 
become  president  and  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Wa- 
terloo, a position  he  held  until  1981. 
After  stepping  down,  he  served  as 
vice-chair  and  chair  of  the  Ontario 
Council  on  University  Affairs  before 
returning  to  U of  G as  president  in 
1984. 

Over  the  next  four  years, 
Matthews  spearheaded  the  Universi- 
ty’s first  major  capital  campaign, 
which  raised  more  than  $60  million 
in  private  and  public  funding, 
stimulating  a major  building  pro- 
gram on  campus.  He  also  initiated  a 
strategic  planning  process  that 
strengthened  and  modernized 
Guelph’s  administration  and  re- 
search activities,  and  focused  on  im- 
proving the  quality  of  student 
education. 


Under  Matthews,  the  Universi- 
ty’s co-op  programs  expanded  and 
the  multidisciplinary  nature  of  pro- 
grams broadened,  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  Guelph’s  contemporary 
award-winning  academics.  He  also 
established  the  President’s  Scholar- 
ships, which  have  since  been 
awarded  to  more  than  200  of  Cana- 
da’s top  high  school  students.  One  of 
the  awards  is  named  in  his  honour. 

When  he  retired  from  the  presi- 
dency in  1988,  Guelph  established 
the  B.C.  Matthews  Fellowship, 
which  permits  faculty  to  go  on  a 
study  leave  of  six  months  to  a year  to 
collaborate  with  scholars  at  other 
universities  or  research  institutions. 

Matthews  also  served  as  the  di- 
rector of  several  corporations,  in- 
cluding Mutual  Life  of  Canada, 
Mutual  Trust,  Campbell  Soup  Co. 
Ltd.,  and  John  Wiley  and  Sons  (Can- 
ada). In  1987,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Interna- 
tional Centre  for  the  Improvement 
of  Maize  and  Wheat  and  became  its 
chair  in  1990. 

Despite  all  these  accomplish- 
ments, he  never  forgot  his  roots  as 
the  eldest  of  three  boys  born  and 
raised  on  a farm  in  Middlesex 
County,  said  David  Matthews,  one 
of  his  two  sons,  at  the  funeral.  “He 
remained  just  plain  Burt.” 

Matthews  is  also  survived  by  his 
wife,  Lois;  son  Tom;  daughters-in- 
law,  Jane  and  Ellen;  and  four  grand- 
children, Geoffrey,  Amy,  Stephen 
and  Krista. 


40th-Anniversary  Year  Begins 


University  of  Guelph  Act  was  passed  May  8,  1964 


Forty  years  ago  on  Jan.  13, 
1964,  the  weekly  News  Bulletin 
published  by  Guelph’s  Federated 
Colleges  announced  the  upcoming 
winter  carnival,  welcomed  35 
students  to  the  annual  three-month 
dairy  school  and  invited  the  campus 
to  a War  Memorial  Hall  showing  of 
the  movie  The  Seven  Samurai. 

It  was  business  as  usual  on  the 
surface  of  campus  life,  but  deep 
within  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, die  Ontario  Veterinary  College 
and  Macdonald  Institute,  plans  were 
under  way  to  transform  their  two- 
year-old  federation  into  a full- 
fledged  university. 

Many  crucial  decisions  were 
made  during  the  winter  of  1 964,  with 
the  Board  of  Regents  working  closely 
with  faculty  and  staff,  alumni  of  the 


founding  colleges  and  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
would  relinquish  its  long-held  re- 
sponsibility for  the  colleges  to  the 
Department  of  Education. 

Spring  brought  with  it  a plan 
ready  to  be  implemented.  Agricul- 
ture Minister  William  A.  Stewart  in- 


troduced the  University  of  Guelph 
Act  to  the  Ontario  Legislature  April 
24.  It  was  passed  May  8. 

We’ll  remember  the  efforts  of 
those  University  forebears  as  we 
commemorate  this  40th-anniversary 
year.  You’ll  see  the  anniversary  logo 
in  each  issue  of  @Cuelph,  child  of  the 
parent  News  Bulletin,  and  we  will 
welcome  spring  2004  with  a retro- 
spective of  the  last  40  years  in  this  pa- 
per’s May  5 issue. 

The  logo  will  be  displayed  on 
campus  throughout  the  coming 
year,  and  the  anniversary  will  be  rec- 
ognized in  University  publications 
and  at  Campus  Days,  Alumni  Week- 
end, Homecoming,  Convocation 
and  other  campus  events. 

U of  G departments  and  units  are 
Continued  on  page  14  , 
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CARPET  & FURNITURE  CLEAflimG 

Do  you  suffer  from  allergies  ? 


• reduces  the  level  of  bacteria,  yeast 
and  mould  micro-organisms  in 
carpeting  by  an  average  of  92.5% 

• reduces  the  level  of  bacteria  on 
upholstered  furniture  fry  an 
average  of  96% 


Valerie  Poulton 


STEAMATIO. 

loul  deaiuDi  A restoration 


Call  Us 

(519)  836-7340 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  Than  Steamatic! 
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Select 

PREMIUM  LUMBER 


The  How-To  People. 


55  Dawson  Road 

GUELPH 

821-5744 


On  the  Fergus-Elora  Road 

ELORA 

846-5381 


Canada’s  very  awn 
home  Improvement  and  building 
professionals 


e sure  to  enjoy | 
your  career 
and  get  the 
most  out  of 
each  work  day- 
let  us  help  you 
see  your  world 
more  clearly 


Canvision  Optical  Of) 

666  Woolwich  Street  _ _ _ 

Guelph,  ON  N1H7G5  766-7676  C~n 


$167,000 

Short  walk  to  Stone 
Rd.  or  University! 


Bright  3 bedroom  townhouse  with 
garage,  freshly  painted  and  well- 
maintained  throughout!  Finished  rec 
room  with  3 piece  bath,  2 piece  bath 
on  main  floor,  eat-in  oak  kitchen, 
separate  dining  & living  room,  walk- 
out to  patio!  Includes  5 appliances. 
With  5%  down  the  mortgage  pay- 
ment is  approximately  $940/month. 

Call  today  for  details. 


Jim  Murphy 
Diane  Sorbara 

Associate  Broker  MVA,  Sates  Rep. 


*****  HoineLife  Realty 
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Two  Candidates  for  Provost 
to  Give  Public  Lectures 

Members  of  the  University  community  invited  to  submit  written  comments 


The  Selection  Committee  for 
Provost  and  Vice-President 
(Academic)  will  present  two 
candidates  to  the  University 
community  in  late  January  and  early 
February. 

“The  selection  committee  re- 
viewed information  about  a number 
of  excellent  individuals  from  a di- 
verse pool  of  candidates,  including 
men  and  women  from  a full  range  of 
disciplinary  backgrounds  and  from 
institutions  in  Canada  and  abroad,” 
says  president  Alastair  Summerlee, 
chair  of  the  committee.  “From  this 
pool  of  candidates,  the  committee 
interviewed  several  individuals  and 
has  selected  two  people  who  have 
agreed  to  be  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity community.” 

The  candidates  will  give  public 


lectures  to  outline  their  interest  in 
the  position  and  how  their  back- 
ground and  experience  make  them  a 
good  fit. 

Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  acting 
provost  and  vice-president  (aca- 
demic), will  speak  Jan.  27.  Fred 
Kitterle,  dean  of  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts  and  Sciences  at  Northern  Il- 
linois University,  will  speak  Feb.  3. 
Both  sessions  run  from  5:30  to  6:30 
p.m.  in  Room  103  of  Rozanski  Hall. 

A brief  biographical  summary  for 
each  candidate,  along  with  full  cur- 
riculum vitae,  will  soon  be  available 
on  the  selection  committee’s  web 
page  at  www.uoguelph.ca/info/vpsc. 
The  names  of  committee  members 
are  also  listed  there. 

Members  of  the  community  are 
encouraged  to  attend  the  public  lec- 


tures and  to  provide  written  com- 
ments to  the  selection  committee. 
Comments  must  be  received  no  later 
than  5 p.m.  Feb.  10  and  can  be 
directed  to  the  committee  either  by 
e-mail  to  search@uoguelph.ca  or  by 
regular  mail  to  Summerlee  in  the 
Office  of  the  President. 

All  comments  will  be  held  in 
strict  confidence  and  will  be  shared 
with  the  committee  in  full,  provided 
the  writer  is  identified.  Anonymous 
comments  will  not  be  reviewed. 

Candidates  will  also  be  meeting 
with  the  Vice-President  (Academic) 
Council,  as  well  as  with  faculty,  staff 
and  student  representatives,  includ- 
ing direct  reports  to  the  Office  of  the 
Provost.  All  of  these  participants  will 
also  be  invited  to  provide  comments 
to  the  selection  committee. 
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Revisions  to  MTCU  Operating  Budget  Reflect  Additional  Enrolment 

A REVISED  2003/2004  Ministry  of  Training,  rated  into  the  preliminary  budget  approved  by  the 
^^Colleges  and  Universities  operating  budget  was  board  in  March  2003.  It  also  accounted  for  the  higher- 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Governors  at  its  Dec.  4 than-anticipated  quality  of  the  students  admitted  this 
meeting.  year,  which  resulted  in  a significant  increase  in  the  cost 

Budgetary  revisions  were  necessary  due  to  higher-  of  entrance  scholarships  awarded, 
than-expected  enrolment.  The  budget,  which  remains  The  University  of  Guelph-Humber’s  budget  was 

balanced,  was  adjusted  by  four  per  cent  in  both  reve-  also  adjusted  to  recognize  that  enrolment  was  lower 
nues  and  expenditures  to  reflect  the  enrolment  of  600  than  the  assumptions  contained  in  the  preliminary 
additional  students  above  the  assumptions  incorpo-  budget. 

B of  G also  agreed  to  move  ele- 
ments of  Phase  2 of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  science  complex  to  Phase 
1 to  help  minimize  disruption  to 
the  ongoing  operation  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physical  and  Engineering 
Science  and  to  benefit  from  con- 
struction cost  savings  identified  by 
the  contractor. 

Funding  adjustments  to  the 
project  were  made  accordingly,  and 

an  allocation  was  approved  to  sup- 
port further  planning  related  to 
Phase  2.  These  changes  will  advance 
the  timing  of  interior  renovations 
to  the  MacNaughton  Building  and 
ensure  that  loading  dock  access  is 
maintained  throughout  construc- 
tion. 

Board  members  were  also  up- 
dated on  the  University’s  campaign, 
which  concluded  Dec.  31.  They 

were  informed  that,  as  of  Nov.  15, 
with  she  weeks  still  to  go  in  the  cam- 
paign, more  than  $81  million  had 
been  pledged  in  gifts,  exceeding  the 
goal  of  $75  million. 

President  Alastair  Summerlee 
reported  that  he  has  met  with  new 
Ontario  ministers  Steve  Peters,  Ag- 
riculture and  Food,  and  Mary  Ann 
Chambers,  Training,  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

Guidelines  Issued  on  Privacy 
and  Access  to  Information 


PRESIDENT  Alastair  Summerlee 
recently  issued  “Guidelines  for 
the  Protection  of  Privacy  and  Access 
to  Information”  for  use  by  the 
University  community.  The  guide- 
lines will  help  ensure  that  U of  G is  in 
a position  to  keep  its  various  policies 
and  procedures  up-to-date  and 
compliant  with  relevant  govern- 
ment requirements  related  to 


protection  of  personal  privacy. 

The  guidelines  are  a first  effort  at 
developing  the  overall  context  for 
the  University’s  commitments  in  the 
area  of  privacy  and  access  to  infor- 
mation and  will  be  amended  and  ex- 
panded as  necessary.  To  this  end,  the 
president  has  asked  Senate  secretary 
Irene  Birrell  to  head  up  a working 
group  that  will  provide  leadership  in 


the  introduction  and  evolution  of 
the  guidelines  across  campus. 

The  guidelines  can  be  found  on 
the  Senate  website  at  www. 
uoguelph.ca/senate  (click  on  “Re- 
ports and  Forms”).  Questions  about 
the  guidelines  and  the  working 
group  should  be  directed  to  Birrell  at 
i.birrell@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  Ext. 
56758. 
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SAFE  WALK  PROGRAM 
EXTENDS  HOURS 

Safe  Walk,  the  student-run 
volunteer  program  that  pro- 
vides safe  and  reliable  walk- 
ing escorts  for  people  on 
campus  at  night,  is  extend- 
ing its  hours  of  operation. 
The  program  is  now  avail- 
able seven  days  a week  from 
7:30  p.m.  to  2:30  a.m.  Safe 
Walk  can  be  reached  by  call- 
ing Ext.  53200  or  by  pressing 
the  “Safe  Walk”  button  on 
any  pay  telephone  on  cam- 
pus. More  information  is  available 
at  www.uoguelph.ca/~safewaik. 

REGISTRAR  SAYS  THANKS 
FOR  COMMUNITY’S  PATIENCE 

Registrar  Brian  Pettigrew  thanks  the 
University  community  for  its 
understanding  and  patience  during 
the  Jan.  5 disruption  of  Colleague 
and  WebAdvisor  that  resulted  in  the 
online  student  information  system 
being  unavailable  for  about  two 
hours.  The  disruption  was  caused 
when  a major  index  file  was  cor- 
rupted during  an  upgrade  of  Col- 
league. Pettigrew  says  his  office  and 
Computing  and  Communications 
Services  will  work  together  to  avoid 
any  similar  problems  in  the  future. 

INFO  SESSION  TO  DISCUSS 
ARBORETUM  MASTER  PLAN 

The  University  and  Guelph  com- 
munities are  invited  to  an  informa- 
tion session  Jan.  29  to  discuss  the 
development  of  a master  plan 
update  for  the  Arboretum.  The 
one-hour  session  begins  at  noon, 
with  location  to  be  announced.  The 
meeting  is  intended  to  inform  the 
community  of  the  process  and 
opportunities  for  input,  as  well  as 
provide  an  opportunity  for  obtain- 
ing feedback  on  key  issues.  It  is  the 
first  of  a series  of  consultative  public 
meetings  to  be  held. 


RESOURCE  FAIR  SET 

The  Neighbourhood  Relations 
Office  is  hosting  a Living  Off- 
Campus  Resource  Fair  Jan.  30  from 
9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  in  the  University 
Centre  courtyard.  The  goal  is  to  give 
students  access  to  community 
resources  and  services,  so  they  can 
make  informed  choices  about  living 
off  campus.  For  more  information, 
visit  the  website  www.uoguelph.ca/ 
studentaffairs/neighbourhood. 

LIBRARY  HOURS  ON  WEB 

For  the  latest  information  about  the 
University’s  library  building  hours, 
visit  the  web  site  www.lib.uoguelph. 
ca/services/hours.  This  site  reports 
building  hours  for  the  McLaughlin 
Library,  the  OVC  Learning  Com- 
mons, the  TUG  Annex  (off-site 
storage  facility)  and  the  archival  and 
special  collections  area,  as  well  as 
the  Guelph-Humber  Library  and 
Learning  Commons,  and  the  librar- 
ies at  the  regional  colleges  at  Alfred, 
Kemptville  and  Ridgetown. 

Y AWARD  DEADLINE  NEARS 

The  deadline  to  submit  nomina- 
tions for  the  Guelph  YMCA- 
YWCA’s  2004  Women  of  Distinc- 
tion Awards  is  Jan.  31.  For  nomina- 
tion forms,  visit  wsvw.guelphy.org. 


Teddy  Bears  Travel  the  World 


Retired  OAC  prof  helps  teddies  find  their  way  to  orphanage  in  Kenya 


GUELPH:  Internationally  known 
for  agriculture,  veterinary 
medicine,  fine  arts  . . . and  teddy 
bears? 

A group  led  by  Puslinch  resident 
Liz  McCrindle  is  working  for  Ted- 
dies for  Tragedies,  an  international 
charitable  program  for  which  volun- 
teers knit  and  distribute  teddy  bears 
in  homemade  cloth  bags  to  disad- 
vantaged and  impoverished  children 
around  the  world.  Lately,  McCrindle 
has  teamed  up  with  retired  environ- 
mental biology  professor  Vince 
Souza-Machado  to  send  100  of  these 
teddy  bears  in  cloth  bags  to  a Kenyan 
orphanage. 

“Teddies  for  Tragedies  is  a great 
idea,”  says  McCrindle.  “I’ve  heard  a 
great  deal  of  positive  feedback  from 
many  people.  I’m  delighted  by  how 
many  people  are  willing  to  contrib- 
ute.” 

Based  on  a simple  pattern  (a  bear 
wearing  a sweater  and  scarf)  that  can 
be  mastered  by  any  amateur  knitter, 
Teddies  for  Tragedies  bears  were 
first  sent  to  a Sudanese  refugee  camp 
orphanage  by  the  U.K.-based 
Women’s  Royal  Voluntary  Service 
(WRVS)  in  1986.  The  idea  soon 
spread  around  the  world,  with  bears 
going  to  children  in  Albania,  Croa- 
tia, Nepal,  Thailand  and  Uganda 
during  troubled  times. 

Now  the  bears  have  a new  desti- 
nation: Karen,  Kenya.  That’s  the  site 
of  Nyumbani,  a missionary-run  or- 
phanage that  houses  nearly  100  chil- 
dren. Nyumbani,  the  Swahili  word 
for  “home,”  is  a unique  place  be- 
cause most  of  the  orphans  who  live 
there  have  not  only  lost  their  parents 
to  AIDS  but  are  also  HIV-positive 
themselves,  says  Souza-Machado. 

“Behind  the  orphanage  is  a small 
graveyard  where  many  of  the  chil- 
dren’s brothers  and  sisters  are  buried 
because  they’ve  died  of  AIDS,”  he 
says.  “It’s  a very  sad  place  — it’s  very 
affecting.” 

Souza-Machado  first  visited 
Nyumbani  last  year  when  he  taught  a 
tropical  agriculture  course  for  the 
Canadian  Field  Studies  in  Africa 
(CFSIA)  program.  The  images  of 
heartbreak,  hope  and  caring  left  a 
deep  impression,  and  he’s  returning 
to  Kenya  for  the  2004  CFSIA  semes- 
ter with  38  undergraduates  from 
across  Canada  (including  five  from 
Guelph).  This  time,  Souza-Machado 
arranged  for  the  five  Guelph  stu- 
dents to  take  teddies  to  Nyumbani. 
The  idea  came  about  when 


Teddies  for  Tragedies  volunteer  Ailie  Holmes  buries  herself  in  some  of 
her  work.  Five  U of  G students  studying  in  Kenya  this  semester  carried 
teddy  bears  with  them  to  deliver  to  children  at  an  HIV  orphanage. 

PHOTO  BY  ALISON  MCCRINDLE 


Souza-Machado’s  wife,  Helena, 
learned  about  Teddies  for  Tragedies 
through  her  needlework  group 
friend  McCrindle.  She  soon  became 
involved  in  making  the  bears  and 
passed  the  idea  on  to  her  husband, 
who  made  the  connection  with  the 
children  at  Nyumbani. 

McCrindle,  whose  husband,  Bob, 
is  a retired  dean  of  the  College  of 
Physical  and  Engineering  Science, 
also  became  involved  with  Teddies 
for  Tragedies  through  serendipity.  A 
visit  to  her  native  United  Kingdom 
four  years  ago  brought  her  in  touch 
with  old  friends  who  were  members 
of  WRVS,  the  organization  that  be- 
gan the  teddy  bear  knitting  program. 
Since  then,  she’s  received  floods  of 
bears  in  bags  from  across  North 
America.  One  80-year-old  Montreal 
volunteer  began  the  idea  of  “de- 
signer” teddies  — bears  with  elabo- 
rate patterns  on  their  sweaters  and 
scarves  — and  has  so  far  contributed 
some  500  of  them. 

The  destinations  of  these  bagged 
bears  are  even  more  international 
than  their  contributors.  From 


McCrindle’s  chapter  alone,  the  ted- 
dies have  been  sent  to  China,  Haiti, 
Peru  and  Romania.  One  of  the  latest 
destination  is  war-torn  Afghanistan. 

“We  gave  400  bears  and  bags  to 
the  Canadian  military  for  the  chil- 
dren in  Afghanistan,"  she  says.  “It’s 
wonderful  because  it  didn’t  cost  any- 
thing to  ship  them,  which  is  the  ex- 
pensive part." 

McCrindle  has  received  thanks 
and  feedback  from  all  over  the 
world.  Doctors  and  health-care 
workers  have  noted  that  the  teddies 
act  as  medicine  in  themselves.  They 
boost  the  morale  of  sick  children, 
helping  them  muster  the  energy  to 
regain  their  health  and  well-being. 

“For  many  of  these  children  who 
have  nothing,  this  teddy  in  the  cloth 
bag  is  their  only  possession,”  she 
says. 

Adds  Vince  Souza-Machado: 
“The  teddy  bear  is  something  that 
they  own,  and  it  can  help  them  psy- 
chologically get  better.  It’s  like  a se- 
curity blanket  for  them." 

BY  MURRAY  TONG 
SPARK  PROGRAM 


Byford  Named  Director  of 
Research  Risk  Management 


Geoff  Byford,  manager  of 
environmental  health  and 
safety,  will  assume  the  new  position 
of  director,  research  risk  man- 
agement, Feb.  2. 

Reporting  to  the  vice-president 
(research),  he  will  research,  develop, 
communicate  and  implement  U of  G 
research  policies  and  administrative 
procedures  for  minimizing  occupa- 
tional, environmental  and  other 


risks  associated  with  research. 

Byford’s  responsibilities  will  in- 
clude providing  advice  on  biotechni- 
cal  endeavours,  research  ethics  and 
areas  where  the  University’s  research 
activities  with  external  partners  may 
present  unique  risks.  He  will  also 
oversee  the  auditing  of  designated 
research  centres  and  off-campus  lo- 
cations for  compliance  with  stan- 
dard operating  procedures  or  other 


contractual  obligations.  And  he  will 
assist  the  VP  (research)  with 
risk/benefit  analyses  of  new  research 
opportunities. 

In  his  new  position,  Byford  will 
work  closely  with  the  director  of  en- 
vironmental health  and  safety.  A 
search  is  now  under  way  to  fill  this 
position,  which  reports  to  the  vice- 
president  (finance  and  administra- 
tion). 


E 


NEW  THOMPSON  PLAY 
PREMIERES  IN  TORONTO 

Capture  Me,  a new  play  by  Prof. 
Judith  Thompson,  English  and 
Theatre  Studies,  opened  last  week  at 
the  Tarragon  Theatre  in  Toronto. 
Directed  by  Thompson,  the  play  is 
her  sixth  to  premiere  at  the  Tarra- 
gon: the  first  was  the  Governor 
General’s  Award  winner  White  Bit- 
ing Dog  in  1984.  Capture  Me,  which 
explores  how  fear  contributes  to 
one’s  destiny,  continues  until  Feb. 
8.  Performances  run  Tuesday  to 
Saturday  at  8 p.m.,  with  matinees 
Saturday  and  Sunday  at  2:30  p.m. 
For  tickets,  call  416-531-1827. 


FRENCH  OPEN-LEARNING 
CURRICULUM  EARNS  KUDOS 

Prof.  Dana  Paramskas,  Languages 
and  Literatures,  has  received  a Dis- 
tinguished Course  Award  from  the 
U.S.-based  University  Continuing 
Education  Association  for  her 
open-learning  curriculum  in  “Basic 
French:  Listening  Comprehen- 

sion." The  interactive  course  fea- 
tures exercises  in  spoken  French 
and  web-based  discussions  with 
classmates. 

WRESTLER  CAPTURES  SILVER 
AT  OLYMPIC  TEAM  TRIALS 

Gryphon  wrestler  Tara  Hedican,  a 
two-time  winner  of  U ofG’s  Female 
Athlete  of  the  Year  award,  won  a sil- 
ver medal  at  the  Canadian  Olympic 
Team  trials  in  December,  placing 
second  in  the  63-kilogram  event. 
The  fourth-year  student  will  be  an 
alternate  for  the  2004  women’s 
Olympic  team. 

ENGINEER  DIRECTS  GUELPH 
LITTLE  THEATRE  PRODUCTION 

Retired  engineering  professor  Keith 
Slater  is  directing  the  Guelph  Little 
Theatre  production  of  Neil  Simon’s 
play  Lost  in  Yonkers.  It  runs  Jan.  22 
to  Feb.  7,  with  evening  perform- 
ances at  8 p.m.  and  a Sunday  mati- 
nee Feb.  1 at  2 p.m.  For  ticket  infor- 
mation, call  821-0270. 


IglMjEMO  R I A M 

Ken  Duncan 

Ken  Duncan,  a retired  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology’,  died  Dec.  5 at  the 
age  of  83.  A veteran  of  the  Second 
World  War,  he  joined  the  Univer- 
sity faculty  in  1965  and  retired  in 
1986.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Rosemaryr,  four  children,  Edward, 
Alec,  Tom  and  Roger;  and  nine 
grandchildren. 

Joan  Johnston 

Retired  U of  G librarian  Joan  John- 
ston died  Dec.  1 1 in  Guelph  at  the 
age  of  77.  She  was  employed  at  the 
University  from  1965  to  1987  and  is 
survived  by  her  sister,  Shirley. 

BILLIE  MCGAVIN 

Billie  McGavin,  a retired  staff 
member  in  the  Department  of 
Microbiology,  died  Dec.  7 in 
Guelph.  She  was  68  and  was 
employed  at  the  University  from 
1979  to  2000.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  Bob  Baughan;  three  chil- 
dren, Leslie,  Martin  and  Scott;  and 
one  grandson. 
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A Change  of  Venue 


U of  6 senators  hit  the  road  Dec.  7 to  hold  their  regular  meeting  in  a different  venue:  the  University  of 
Guelph-Humber.  Above,  president  Alastair  Summerlee  presides  over  the  session.  Senate  passed  several 
motions,  including  one  for  a proposed  new  stream  in  law  and  security  administration  in  the  B.A.Sc.  in  justice 
program  offered  by  Guelph-Humber.  photobyrickthomson.guelph-humbertechnologyservices 


Zoologist  Explores  How  to  Best 
Conserve  Marine  Ecosystems 

M.Sc.  candidate  advocates  combining  the  best  of  two  often-opposing  approaches 


Don’t  just  think  “species.” 
Think  “spaces.”  That’s  the 
message  of  research  by  zoology 
master’s  candidate  Susan  Evans  on 
the  best  ways  to  conserve  areas  of 
Canada’s  abundant  coastline  against 
the  effects  of  everything  from  over- 
fishing to  oil  and  gas  development. 

Last  month,  Evans  defended  her 
master’s  thesis  on  how  best  to  select 
candidate  marine  reserves  to  be 
protected  from  development  and  re- 
source extraction.  She  calls  for 
combining  two  often -opposing  ap- 
proaches: preserving  particular  spe- 
cies and  adopting  an  ecosystem 
approach. 

Selecting  candidate  marine  re- 
serves is  no  small  task,  she  says.  The 
sheer  length  of  Canada’s  beachfront 
property  — Canada  has  the  longest 
coastline  of  any  country  in  the  world 
— makes  it  challenging  to  develop 
coherent  conservation  approaches, 
particularly  when  jurisdiction  over 
three  oceans  and  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  overlaps  among 
numerous  governments,  industries 
and  agencies. 

Says  Evans:  “I’m  trying  to  synthe- 
size conservation  approaches  cur- 
rently applied  in  Canada  to  provide 
some  context  to  the  Department  of 
Fisheries  and  Oceans  (DFO)  to  un- 
derstand how  they  can  collaborate 
with  other  organizations  to  further 
their  own  mandate  of  establishing 
marine  protected  areas.” 

Evans’s  co-adviser  John  Roff,  a 
longtime  U of  G faculty  member 
who  now  holds  a Canada  Research 
Chair  in  Environment  and  Conser- 
vation at  Acadia  University,  says 
she’s  making  an  important  contri- 
bution to  marine  conservation  on 
the  West  Coast. 

Roff  is  referring  not  just  to  her 
I graduate  studies  at  Guelph  but  also 


to  her  current  work  under  a DFO 
Science  and  Technology  Youth  In- 
ternship that  is  supported  by  World 
Wildlife  Fund  (WWF)  Canada,  the 
Canadian  Parks  and  Wilderness  So- 
ciety, and  the  Living  Oceans  Society. 

Employed  by  WWF  Canada  and 
based  in  Vancouver  since  August, 
Evans  is  trying  to  bring  together 
stakeholders  in  ocean  conservation 
and  resource  use  to  find  ways  to  ac- 
commodate both  sides.  Along  the 
way,  she’s  also  reviewing  methods 
for  selecting  stretches  of  the  coast- 
line for  designation  as  marine  pro- 
tected areas  (MPAs),  including  the 
hybrid  approach  she  studied  here  at 
U of  G. 

Her  master’s  project  took  place 
not  in  Western  Canada  but  on  the 
East  Coast.  She  studied  the  Scotian 
Shelf  large  marine  ecosystem,  which 
surrounds  Nova  Scotia  as  far  out  as 
200  nautical  miles  from  the  coast. 

Consisting  of  mixed  topography, 
from  shallow  offshore  banks  to  deep 
mid-shelf  basins,  the  area  was  for- 
merly home  to  numerous  cod  and 
haddock.  It  also  supports  herring, 
hake  and  halibut,  although  the  most 
economically  important  catch  now 
consists  of  lobster  and  snow  crabs. 
Besides  fishing,  the  shelf  edge  is 
leased  for  oil  and  gas  exploration. 

Evans  chose  the  area  to  assess  two 
approaches  to  marine  conservation. 
The  traditional  species  approach  fo- 
cuses on  an  individual  species,  usu- 
ally a “charismatic”  species  with 
popular  appeal.  The  more  recent,  al- 
beit more  complicated,  “spaces”  ap- 
proach calls  for  considering  the 
relationships  among  all  organisms 
within  an  area  or  ecosystem.  Those 
two  approaches  are  often  seen  as  op- 
posed, she  says,  but  her  research 
highlights  the  benefits  of  combining 
the  best  of  both  methods  to  preserve 


marine  species  and  habitat. 

She  used  a computer  algorithm 
designed  to  find  the  desired  level  of 
biodiversity  for  a given  area.  The 
package  integrates  ecosystem  and 
species  information  to  help  re- 
sources managers  pinpoint  likely 
candidates  for  MPAs.  Developed  in 
Australia,  the  computer  package  has 
been  used  in  designating  MPAs  on 
the  Great  Barrier  Reef. 

“Susan  is  one  of  the  few  people  in 
Canada  who  knows  this  software, 
which  looks  at  laying  out  where  po- 
tential sites  might  be  or  where  po- 
tentially valuable  areas  are,”  says 
Michele  Patterson,  WWF  Canada’s 
marine  program  director  for  the  Pa- 
cific region.  She  expects  Evans’s 
work  will  help  in  using  scientific, 
ecological  and  cultural  factors  to 
identify  a network  of  MPAs  on  the 
West  Coast. 

Last  year,  Canada  designated  the 
Endeavour  Hydrothermal  Vents 
west  of  Vancouver  Island  as  its  first 
MPA.  Three  other  pilot  locations  are 
being  considered  for  designation 
around  Vancouver  Island  and  the 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 

In  all,  13  candidate  areas  in  Cana- 
dian coastal  waters  are  being  consid- 
ered as  MPAs.  Last  month,  Canada’s 
fisheries  and  oceans  minister  an- 
nounced that  the  Sable  Gully,  a 
prominent  undersea  valley  on  the 
Scotia  Shelf,  will  be  designated  as  the 
first  MPA  in  Atlantic  Canada. 

For  her  research,  Evans  used  data 
already  available  from  earlier  sur- 
veys of  the  shelf. 

A B.Sc.  graduate  of  Guelph’s  ma- 
rine biology  program,  she  worked  at 
the  Huntsman  Marine  Science  Cen- 
tre in  New  Brunswick  before  return- 
ing to  U of  G to  do  her  master’s 
degree. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


NSERC  Renews 
S@GE  Funding 

Camp  hosts  some  1,000  students  and  teachers  each  year 


Uof  G’s  popular  science  and 
engineering  camp,  S@GE,  has 
received  a grant  from  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council  (NSERC). 

Worth  about  $45,000  over  three 
years,  the  grant  falls  under  NSERC’s 
PromoScience  Program,  which 
offers  financial  support  for  organi- 
zations working  with  young  Canadi- 
ans to  promote  understanding  of 
science  and  technology.  S@GE  is 
sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Open 
Learning,  Hospitality  Services  and 
Student  Housing  Services.  All  six  U 
of  G colleges  are  represented  in  the 
program. 

“We  are  very  pleased  that  our 
funding  was  renewed  for  another 
three  years,”  says  Virginia  Gray,  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Open  Learn- 
ing. “This  is  testament  to  the 
realization  of  S@GE’s  objectives  and 
the  quality  of  the  program.” 

Now  in  its  sixth  year,  the  camp 
hosts  some  1,000  Grades  7 and  8 
children  and  their  teachers  from 
across  Ontario  annually.  Students 
register  as  a school  class,  staying  in 
residence  with  their  teachers  and 
chaperones  and  experiencing  inter- 
active learning  using  U of  G com- 
puter and  laboratory  facilities. 

Multidisciplinary  modules  are 
designed  in  partnership  with  Guelph 
faculty  and  taught  by  graduate  stu- 
dents with  expertise  on  the  topic.  U 
of  G students  also  provide  direction 


and  supervision  during  recreational 
activities  and  meals. 

“We  are  so  proud  of  this  youth 
program,”  says  Gillian  Joseph,  pro- 
gram development  co-ordinator  for 
Open  Learning.  “The  support  of  fac- 
ulty and  graduate  students  involved 
in  S@GE  across  all  colleges  has  been 
terrific,  and  it’s  wonderful  to  receive 
such  recognition  from  NSERC  for  a 
second  time.  It  means  we  can  con- 
tinue to  build  an  educational  pro- 
gram of  quality  that  is  also  exciting 
and  stimulating.  There’s  nothing 
like  seeing  that  growing  enthusiasm 
for  science  in  the  faces  of  our  partici- 
pants each  year.” 

This  year’s  S@GE  sessions  run 
from  May  3 to  June  1 1.  Campers  will 
choose  one  of  two  “streams”  to  focus 
on  during  their  stay.  This  year,  one 
stream  will  explore  environmental 
science,  geography  and  natural  dis- 
asters, food  science,  aquatics/zool- 
ogy and  history  of  science.  The 
second  will  focus  on  veterinary  sci- 
ence, food  as  medicine,  physics  of 
music,  psychology  and  plant  bio- 
technology. 

In  addition,  students  can  choose 
electives  that  include  forensic  sci- 
ence mysteries,  computing  science, 
the  science  of  photography  and  “fear 
factor”  science,  which  focuses  on  the 
nervous  system. 

For  more  information  about 
S@GE,  call  Joseph  at  Ext.  53133. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


Astronaut  to  Speak 
at  Ag  Conference 


CANADIAN  ASTRONAUT  Chris 
Hadfield  will  be  the  featured 
speaker  at  the  FarmSmart 
agricultural  conference  being  held 
on  campus  Jan.  17. 

The  conference  runs  from  8 a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.  in  Rozanski  Hall  and  is 
sponsored  by  OAC,  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food, 
the  Golden  Horseshoe  and  Heart- 
land Regional  Soil  and  Crop  Im- 
provement associations,  and  agri- 
businesses. 

The  day  will  include  some  45  ses- 
sions on  topics  such  as  new  farming 
practices,  crop  updates,  new  com- 
puter software,  BSE  and  the 
bioeconomy.  Hadfield,  who  was 
raised  on  a farm  in  Halton  Region, 
will  discuss  how  agriculture  inter- 


acts with  the  environment.  Follow- 
ing the  lecture,  he  will  meet  with 
high  school  and  university  students 
for  a question-and-answer  session 
and  tour  the  University’s  Controlled 
Environment  Systems  Research  Fa- 
cility. 

Hadfield  was  the  first  Canadian 
to  leave  a spacecraft  and  float  freely 
in  space.  He  did  so  while  serving  as  a 
mission  specialist  aboard  the  Space 
Shuttle  Endeavor  in  2001.  He  also 
served  as  mission  specialist  on  NA- 
SA’s second  space  shuttle  mission  to 
rendezvous  with  the  Russian  Space 
Station  Mir. 

Cost  of  the  conference  is  $60; 
walk-ins  are  welcome.  For  informa- 
tion, visit  the  website  www.  Ontario- 
soilcrop.org/FARMSMART.html. 


BgfejP  OTKT MENTS 


Lynne  O’Sullivan  joined  the 
Department  of  Clinical  Studies  as 
an  assistant  professor  Dec.  5. 

Jeffrey  Gray  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  Georgia  has 
been  appointed  associate  professor 
in  the  Department  of  Pathobiology 
and  Department  of  Food  Science, 
effective  Feb.  2. 

Tim  Mau  will  join  the  Depart- 


ment of  Political  Science  as  an  assist- 
ant professor  July  1. 

Caroline  Bowsher  of  Manches- 
ter, England,  will  join  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany  as  an  assistant 
professor  July  I. 

Prof.  Stephanie  Nutting  will 
serve  as  acting  director  of  the  School 
of  Languages  and  Literatures  from 
Sept.  1,  2004,  to  April  30,  2005. 
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Winds  of  Change 

New  permanent  outdoor  sculpture  will  weather  in  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 


Artist  Diane  Maclean  pieces  together  her  outdoor  sculpture  Weatherstation,  which  will  be 
officially  unveiled  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  Jan.  15.  photo  by  dawn  owen 


eight  rings  in  the  sculpture  has  150  light- 


D RIVERS  AND  PEDESTRIANS  travelling 
south  on  Gordon  Street  will  soon  notice 
an  illuminated  sculpture  mounted  on  the 
north  wall  of  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre.  The  red,  blue,  green  and  yellow  lights 
forming  eight  rings  in  an  oval  shape  aren’t 
operated  by  a person  or  computer  — they’re 
controlled  by  the  weather. 

“As  far  as  I know,  it’s  the  only  outdoor 
sculpture  in  Canada  that’s  operated  by  na- 
ture,” says  art  centre  director  Judith  Nasby. 

The  permanent  sculpture  by  Scottish  artist 
Diane  Maclean  will  be  unveiled  Jan.  15  at  4 
p.m.  with  the  launch  of  the  art  centre’s  “Lovely 
Weather”  exhibition,  which  runs  until  April 
18.  The  sculpture  will  change  constantly  be- 
cause the  lights  are  operated  by  an  anemome- 
ter on  the  roof  of  the  building  that  reads  wind 
speed  and  direction. 

“The  fact  that  we  have  an  operating  weather 
station  on  the  roof  has  intrigued  everyone  I’ve 
mentioned  it  to,”  says  Nasby.  “The  sculpture  is 
like  a brilliant  illuminated  jewel  that  will  be 
visible  even  during  the  daytime.” 

The  exterior  of  the  eight  rings  will  remain 
lit,  but  a line  through  the  centre  of  each  ring 
will  be  illuminated  only  by  wind  direction.  A 
bar  of  10  lights  down  the  centre  of  the  forma- 
tion is  an  indicator  of  wind  speed. 

“One  of  my  curatorial  objectives  is  to  en- 
courage artists  to  engage  with  U of  G scientists 
to  see  what  kind  of  new  artwork  might  emerge 
from  their  involvement,”  says  Nasby.  “When  I 
learned  of  Diane  Maclean’s  enthusiasm  for 
marrying  science  and  art,  I knew  there  was  a 
strong  potential  for  her  to  develop  an  interest- 
ing project.” 

Collaborations  between  artists  and  Guelph 
scientists  have  already  produced  two  sculp- 
tures: the  FASTWORMS  creation  Ex  Ovo  Om- 
nia, an  interpretation  of  the  history  of  biology, 
and  The  Sickle  and  the  Cell  Phone,  Gu  Xiong’s 
comment  on  the  globalization  of  agriculture  in 
China. 

When  Maclean,  in  turn,  learned  of  Nasby’s 
enthusiasm,  she  knew  her  proposal  would  be  a 
good  fit. 

“I  come  from  a very  scientific  family — my 
father  was  a surgeon,  my  uncle  is  an  electrical 
engineering  professor,  and  my  grandfather  was 
an  electrical  engineer  — so  I’ve  always  wanted 
to  use  science  in  my  work,”  says  Maclean.  “But 
I have  to  do  it  from  my  own  angle.  In  a way,  sci- 
entists and  artists  have  the  same  attitude  to- 
wards what’s  happening  in  the  world,  but 
scientists’  work  is  usually  distributed  only  to 
people  who  understand  the  complications  of 
science,  whereas  artists’  work  is  accessible  to 
all.” 

University  professor  emeritus  Keith 
Betteridge,  Biomedical  Sciences,  recruited 
University  of  Guelph  scientists  to  collaborate 
with  Maclean  on  the  project.  “It  was  really  re- 


warding to  find  out  just  how  co-operative  eve- 
ryone was,”  he  says. 

When  Prof.  Terry  Gillespie,  Land  Resource 
Science,  got  Betteridge’s  call,  he  approached 
1974  M.Sc.  graduate  Claude  Labine,  now  the 
president  and  CEO  of  a company  that  pro- 
duces “the  Cadillac  of  weather-monitoring 
equipment,”  to  supply  the  wind  anemometer. 
Labine,  who  heads  up  Campbell  Scientific 
Canada,  not  only  agreed  to  supply  the  equip- 
ment, but  also  travelled  to  Guelph  from  Ed- 
monton to  personally  set  it  up  and  test  it. 

Gillespie  and  Labine  worked  together  to  in- 
stall the  equipment.  “Normally,  systems  are 
used  in  a research  mode,  so  we  had  to  figure 
out  how  the  anemometer  could  turn  on  the  ap- 
propriate lights  on  the  sculpture,”  says 
Gillespie. 

Not  a simple  task,  given  that  each  of  the 


emitting  diodes  (LED),  the  same  light  source 
used  in  street  lights.  Maclean  chose  LEDs  be- 
cause of  their  vivid  colours  and  lifespan;  they 
typically  last  200,000  hours. 

But  the  artist  didn’t  just  seek  out  U of  G sci- 
entists for  help  on  her  creation;  she  also  wanted 
to  bring  their  weather-related  work  into  the 
public  realm.  As  a result,  the  indoor  compo- 
nent of  the  exhibition  features  the  work  of 
Gillespie;  Prof.  David  Waltner-Toews,  Popula- 
tion Medicine;  and  adjunct  professors  William 
Schertzer  and  David  Lam,  Computing  and  In- 
formation Science,  who  are  also  research  scien- 
tists at  Environment  Canada’s  National  Water 
Research  Institute  (NWRI). 

Gillespie,  who  teaches  courses  in  meteorol- 
ogy, has  been  taking  photographs  of  clouds  for 
years.  He  showed  them  to  Maclean,  who  was 


keen  to  showcase  them,  along  with  her  own 
cloud  photos,  as  part  of  an  exhibit  that  will  be 
accompanied  by  a voice-over  of  Gillespie’s  po- 
etic description  of  clouds  and  climate  change. 

Waltner-Toews  seemed  like  an  obvious 
person  to  approach,  says  Betteridge,  because  in 
addition  to  being  a veterinarian,  “he’s  a poet 
and  is  very  much  involved  with  climate  change 
and  patterns  of  disease.” 

Waltner-Toews  studies  the  relationships 
between  climate  and  water-borne  illness  to 
project  the  potential  health  effects  of  global  en- 
vironmental change.  He’s  travelled  around  the 
world  researching  diseases  that  people  share 
with  animals,  many  of  them  through  water. 
His  section  of  the  exhibit  includes  a three-part 
poem  called  Water  Becomes  Us  and  a series  of 
three  short  “postcard”  stories  from  his  research 
experiences  in  Nepal,  Uganda  and  Peru.  A 
powerful  picture  he  took  of  a lifeless  pig  im- 
mersed in  water  accompanies  his  postcard 
story  on  NepaL 

“I  think  it’s  really  important  to  think  about 
how  we  can  bring  together  humanities  and  arts 
and  science,”  he  says.  “This  exhibition  is  a great 
start.” 

Schertzer,  Lam  and  their  colleague  Luis 
Leon  of  the  University  of  Waterloo  have  in- 
strumentation in  lakes  and  rivers  across  Can- 
ada to  measure  such  variables  as  weather,  water 
temperature  and  currents. 

“Weather  plays  a major  role  in  influencing 
the  temperature  cycle  and  water  movements  in 
lakes,”  says  Schertzer.  “We  often  incorporate 
graphical  techniques  such  as  assigning  colours 
to  different  levels  of  temperature  or  water 
movements  to  visualize  the  complex  environ- 
mental interactions." 

The  result,  says  Maclean,  “is  visually  beauti- 
ful.” The  computer  images  will  be  combined 
into  a large-scale  DVD  projection  on  a wall  of 
the  art  centre.  “I  think  people  will  think  it’s  ab- 
stract art,  but  we’re  also  superimposing  some 
of  their  data  to  remind  us  of  the  scientific  con- 
nection," she  says. 

Maclean  initially  met  Schertzer  through 
Prof.  David  Swayne,  Computing  and  Informa- 
tion Science.  She  first  saw  the  visualizations  in 
Swayne’s  laboratory,  and  the  idea  grew  from 
there. 

She  took  a tour  of  the  NWRI  to  see  the  in- 
strumentation used  to  measure  weather  and 
lake  responses,  and  boarded  one  of  the  re- 
search vessels  used  by  Environment  Canada  on 
the  Great  Lakes. 

Seeing  the  art  in  science  is  something  that 
comes  naturally  to  Maclean.  “Scientists  are  ex- 
cited by  what  they’re  doing,  and  it’s  this  kind  of 
enthusiasm  on  the  scientific  side  that  I pick  up 
on.  I see  their  work  as  something  very  beauti- 
ful.” 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 


U ofG,  TVO  Partner  to  Enrich  Musical  Education 


SOME  U OF  G music  students  are 
supplementing  their  studies 
this  winter  by  watching  TV.  Starting 
this  semester,  the  TVOntario  series 
Whole  Notes  is  recommended 
viewing  for  students  registered  in  the 
course  “Introduction  to  Music.”  The 
series  airs  Fridays  at  2 p.m. 
beginning  Jan.  16.  In  future,  the 
program  will  be  required  viewing  for 
students  in  the  distance  education 
section  of  the  course. 

Whole  Notes  is  a 12-part  series 
that  features  works  by  Vivaldi,  Bach, 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 


Schubert,  Brahms,  Tchaikovsky, 
Rachmaninoff  and  Ravel. 

“It  gives  students  an  opportunity 
to  see  and  hear  excellent  Canadian 
performers  and  to  enrich  their  un- 
derstanding of  classical  music,”  says 
Prof.  Mary  Cyr,  Fine  Art  and  Music. 
“We’re  pleased  to  be  able  to  add  this 
educational  resource  to  our  in-class 
and  distance  learning  resources.” 

Cyr  has  been  working  with  Jeff 
Dunk  of  TVO  and  U of  G’s  Office  of 
Open  Learning  for  more  than  a year 
on  the  project.  The  course  is  being 
taught  this  winter  by  sessional  in- 


structor Shannon  Carter.  Cyr  will 
add  new  materials  built  around  the 
series  to  the  distance  education  sec- 
tion of  the  course  for  the  fall  2004  se- 
mester. “The  series  is  a good  fit  for 
the  distance  course,”  she  says. 

In  addition  to  seeing  well-known 
Canadian  orchestras,  chamber  en- 
sembles and  soloists  perform  classi- 
cal music,  students  will  hear 
comments  about  the  composers  that 
put  the  music  into  its  historical  con- 
text. They  will  also  explore  some  of 
the  controversies  and  issues  that 
arise  in  the  field  of  classical  music. 


The  U of  G partnership  is  one  of 
21  courses  at  18  colleges  and  univer- 
sities across  Ontario  that  TVO  is 
contributing  to.  In  the  fall  semester, 
students  in  history  professor  Jesse 
Palsetia’s  course  “Twentieth- 
Century  Global  History”  watched 
episodes  of  the  TVO  10-part  series 
First  World  War,  which  looks  at  how 
the  war  changed  the  course  of  his- 
tory. In  2002,  Open  Learning  and 
TVO  teamed  up  to  present  the  series 
Death:  A Personal  Understanding, 
based  on  a course  developed  by  U of 
G psychologist  Brenda  Kenyon. 


Virginia  Gray,  director  of  Open 
Learning  and  a member  of  the  Uni- 
versity Television  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  TVO,  says  the  partnership 
has  been  very  positive. 

“We  marry  our  distance 
education  courses  with  the  rich 
archival  material  of  TVO,  resources 
that  would  be  very  difficult  to  access 
and  use  otherwise.  Viewers  are  able 
to  watch  the  video  components  on 
TV,  and  if  they  wish  to  learn  more 
about  a subject,  they  can  enrol  in  our 
distance  courses  as  an  open  learner.  ” 
BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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Innovative  Two-Day  Symposium 
to  Explore  ‘Paths  of  Masculinity’ 

Speakers  will  discuss  societal  expectations  and  personal  experiences  with  identity-forming  issues 


The  way  men  have  been 
influenced  by  various  historical 
definitions  of  what  it  means  to  be  “a 
man”  is  the  topic  of  an  innovative 
two-day  symposium  at  U of  G lan. 
16  and  17. 

“JourneyMen  2004:  Exploring 
Paths  of  Masculinity”  runs  at  the  Ar- 
boretum Centre  from  1 to  5 p.m. 
Friday  and  8:45  a.m.  to  3:15  p.m. 
Saturday.  A variety  of  speakers  will 
discuss  societal  expectations  and 
personal  experiences  with  relation- 
ships, work,  parenting,  childhood 
abuse,  alcoholism,  sexual  orienta- 
tion, violence  and  other  identity- 
forming  issues.  The  symposium, 
which  is  open  to  everyone,  is  hosted 
by  Counselling  Services  and  the  De- 
partment of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition  (FRAN). 

“This  is  a chance  to  hear,  partici- 
pate in  and  discuss  issues  relevant  to 
men  today  and  to  aid  in  the  holistic 
growth  of  men  in  our  society,”  says 
Rob  Baldwin,  a counsellor/therapist 
who  co-ordinates  a U of  G men’s 


program  and  is  spearheading  the 
event.  “More  and  more,  men  are 
searching  and  growing,  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  who  they  are  and  what  it 
really  means  to  be  ‘a  man,’  to  be 
masculine.  But  there  are  relatively 
few  healthy  models  for  them.” 

Traditionally,  men  have  not  been 
encouraged  to  talk  openly  about  the 
challenges  they  face  as  men,  adds 
FRAN  professor  Kerry  Daly,  who 
specializes  in  men’s  issues  and 
helped  organize  the  symposium. 
“When  men  feel  they  can  finally  start 
to  speak  about  some  of  their  own 
personal  struggles,  there  is  often  a 
sense  of  relief.  This  symposium  is  an 
opportunity  for  women  and  men  to 
come  together  to  talk  about  these  is- 
sues.” 

Adds  Baldwin:  “Men  grow  up 
with  such  shame  about  almost  any- 
thing internal,  any  feelings  that  seem 
weak.  They  believe  that  if  they’re 
feeling  frightened  or  grieving, 
there’s  something  wrong  with 
them.” 


This  can  often  lead  to  difficulties 
in  relationships  and  issues  with  an- 
ger, violence,  depression  and  sub- 
stance abuse,  he  says. 

The  symposium’s  keynote  speak- 
ers are  Fred  Mathews,  director  of  re- 
search at  Central  Toronto  Youth 
Services;  and  Ian  Brown,  a colum- 
nist for  the  Globe  and  Mail,  host  of 
CBC  Radio’s  Talking  Books  and  a 
TVOntario  anchor.  Mathews  will 
speak  Friday  at  1:30  p.m.  on  “The 
Normalization  of  Shaming  and 
Blaming  in  the  Socialization  of  Boys 
and  Young  Men.”  Brown  will  dis- 
cuss “The  Portrayal  of  Men  in  the 
Media  and  Its  Impact”  Saturday  at  9 
a.m. 

Other  symposium  highlights  in- 
clude a panel  discussion  titled  “Gen- 
erations of  Men:  Stories  From  the 
Ages”;  personal  stories  from  men 
about  transsexuality,  spirituality  and 
impacts  of  childhood  abuse;  and  a 
discussion  about  men  in  intimate  re- 
lationships. 

Men’s  experiences  will  also  be  the 


focus  of  a concert  titled  “Stories  and 
Music  of  Men”  Friday  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
War  Memorial  Hall.  It  will  feature 
the  Kiyoshi  Nagata  Japanese  Drum 
Ensemble,  professional  storytellers 
Vince  Wall  and  Brian  Holstein,  and 
“Poetry  of  Men,”  presented  by  U of  G 
students.  The  concert  is  free  to  con- 
ference delegates  and  open  to  the 
public  at  a cost  of  $20  general  and 
$10  for  students  and  seniors. 

Cost  of  the  symposium  is  $210  for 
both  days  or  $115  per  day  with  ad- 
vance registration.  Admission  at  the 
door  is  $250  for  both  days  and  $135 
for  one.  Students  will  be  admitted  for 
$50  for  both  days,  and  a fee  subsidy  is 
available  for  U of  G students.  Guelph 
alumni  also  receive  a discount. 

To  register  for  the  event,  call 
Counselling  Services  at  Ext.  53244  or 
send  e-mail  to  mensprog@uoguelph. 
ca.  Information  is  also  available  on- 
line at  www.counselling.uoguelph. 
ca/counselling. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


Social  Impact  of  Organic  Agriculture 
Focus  of  New  U of  G Conference 

Forum  to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  annual  Guelph  Organic  Conference 


ORGANIC  AGRICULTURE  affects 
more  than  the  food  supply 
and  the  environment.  It  also  affects 
society  in  many  ways,  says  a U of  G 
researcher  who  has  organized  a new 
conference  to  explore  the  social 
impacts  of  the  rapidly  expanding 
sector. 

Research  interest  in  social  issues 
related  to  organic  agriculture  is 
“starting  to  take  off  in  a tidal  wave,” 
says  Jennifer  Sumner,  who  earned  a 
PhD  in  Guelph’s  rural  studies  pro- 
gram and  now  holds  a Social  Sci- 
ences and  Humanities  Research 
Council  post-doctoral  fellowship 
here. 

To  embrace  and  promote  that 
surge  in  interest,  she  and  University 
of  Windsor  sociology  professor 
Veronika  Mogyorody,  co-author  of  a 
large  baseline  study  of  organic  farm- 
ing in  Ontario,  have  organized  the 


inaugural  Conference  for  Social  Re- 
search in  Organic  Agriculture.  It  will 
take  place  Jan.  23  in  conjunction 
with  the  23rd  annual  Guelph  Or- 
ganic Conference  at  U of  G. 

The  half-day  forum  will  explore 
how  organic  agriculture  is  affecting 
diverse  aspects  of  society,  from  rural 
communities  and  family  farms  to  ur- 
ban lifestyles  and  protest  move- 
ments, says  Sumner. 

She  conceived  the  idea  for  the 
conference  during  her  current  re- 
search on  the  link  between  organic 
farming  and  rural  sustainability.  She 
found  that  although  there  isn’t  a 
great  deal  of  literature  about  the  so- 
cial aspects  of  the  sector  to  date,  “it  is 
really  starting  to  grow.” 

Social  researchers  interested  in 
organics  are  working  in  isolation,  she 
says,  and  there  “seemed  to  be  a great 
opportunity  to  bring  these  people 


together  under  one  roof.” 

The  College  of  Arts,  the  College 
of  Social  and  Applied  Human  Sci- 
ences, the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  the  rural  studies  program 
have  provided  funding  for  the  con- 
ference, as  have  the  Guelph  Organic 
Conference  and  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Social  Sciences  at  the  University 
of  Windsor. 

The  conference  will  focus  on  the 
development  of  organic  agriculture 
in  Canada  and  allow  participants  to 
exchange  theories  and  case  studies 
from  disciplines  such  as  anthropol- 
ogy, sociology,  women’s  studies,  ge- 
ography, environmental  studies, 
political  science,  rural  studies  and 
philosophy.  Presenters  are  coming 
from  across  Ontario  as  well  as 
Saskatchewan,  British  Columbia, 
New  Brunswick  and  the  United 
States. 


Specific  topics  include  the  slow 
food  movement,  Russian  views 
about  “ecologically  clean”  (organic) 
food,  healing  the  rift  between  farm- 
ing and  nature,  gender  theory  and 
organic  farming,  the  meaning  of 
community,  and  community- 
supported  agriculture  (arrange- 
ments between  local  consumers  and 
farmers  for  the  production  of  food). 

Sumner  says  the  conference  will 
“bring  people  together  who  are  do- 
ing similar  forms  of  research  to 
share  knowledge  and  ideas  and  start 
working  together  on  shared  research 
in  the  future,  so  people  are  not  to- 
tally reinventing  the  wheel.” 

She  hopes  the  conference  will  be- 
come an  annual  event  and  a valuable 
resource  for  OAC’s  proposed  new 
major  in  organic  agriculture. 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


OVC  to  Welcome  Students  From  Across 
Canada  to  Discuss  Veterinary  Issues 


VETERINARY  STUDENTS  from 
across  the  country  will  descend 
on  campus  Jan.  21  to  25  for  the  2004 
Students  of  the  Canadian  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  Symposium. 

Guelph  students  will  make  up 
slightly  more  than  half  of  the  ex- 
pected 530  delegates  at  the  confer- 
ence, which  rotates  annually  among 
OVC  and  the  other  three  Canadian 
veterinary  schools  in  Charlottetown, 


St.  Hyacinthe,  Que.,  and  Saskatoon. 

Some  25  guest  speakers  — mostly 
from  U of  G — will  discuss  a variety 
of  issues  in  veterinary  medicine,  in- 
cluding vaccination  of  cats  and  dogs, 
pet  nutrition,  small-animal  practice, 
aggression  in  dogs,  alternative  veteri- 
nary medicine  such  as  acupuncture 
and  herbal  therapies,  pain  manage- 
ment and  zoo  veterinary  medicine. 

Brian  Evans,  chief  veterinarian 


with  the  Canadian  Food  Inspection 
Agency  (CFIA),  will  discuss  Cana- 
da’s management  of  mad-cow  dis- 
ease as  an  example  of  the  role  played 
by  vets  in  public  health,  risk  commu- 
nication and  consumer  confidence. 

Pointing  out  that  the  CFIA  is  a 
major  sponsor  of  the  conference, 
Lucas  Yuricek,  a second-year  DVM 
student  and  co-ordinator  of  this 
year’s  symposium,  says:  “We  wanted 


to  focus  on  topics  for  the  lecture  se- 
ries that  were  pertinent  to  issues  fac- 
ing veterinary  students  in  the  world 
today.  BSE  has  been  a hot  topic  for  a 
while." 

Students  participating  in  the 
conference  will  also  take  part  in  wet 
and  dry  labs  at  U of  G,  as  well  as 
tours  of  Guelph-area  animal  clinics, 
research  centres,  farms  and  sanctu- 
aries. 


Annual 

Talks  to 

Examine 

Cancer, 

Nutrition, 

Exercise 

Laughter  and  cancer  might 
make  an  uneasy  pairing  for 
most  people.  But  maintaining  a 
sense  of  humour  along  with 
physical  activity  helped  U of  G 
graduate  Connie  Jasinskas  endure 
surgery,  chemotherapy  and  radia- 
tion treatments  after  being  diag- 
nosed with  breast  cancer  in  1997. 

The  human  kinetics  graduate 
will  discuss  her  “survivor’s  guide” 
to  breast  cancer  diagnosis  and 
treatment  as  the  keynote  speaker  at 
this  year’s  undergraduate  sympo- 
sium sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Human  Biology  and  Nutritional 
Sciences  (HBNS).  It  runs  Jan.  31 
from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  at  the  OVC 
Lifetime  Learning  Centre. 

“Lifestyle  and  Cancer:  A Sym- 
posium on  Risk,  Treatment  and 
Management”  will  also  include 
presentations  by  two  HBNS  faculty: 
Prof.  Kelly  Meckling,  on  the  role  of 
dietary  fats  and  exercise  in  reducing 
the  risk  of  breast  cancer;  and  Prof. 
Lindsay  Robinson,  on  obesity  as  a 
risk  factor  for  cancer  and  the  role  of 
exercise  in  preventing  cancer. 

Other  seminar  speakers  include 
University  of  Western  Ontario 
pathologist  Subrata  Chakrabarti, 
who  will  offer  an  overview  of 
cancer  tumours;  Caryl  Russel  of  the 
University  of  Waterloo  Well-Fit 
program,  who  will  discuss  exercise 
for  cancer  patients;  Ranjana  Bird  of 
the  University  of  Waterloo,  who 
will  focus  on  food  and  nutrition  as 
growth  regulators  of  precancerous 
lesions;  and  CBS  master’s  graduate 
Anne-Pascale  Bartleman,  who  will 
explain  niacin  and  cancer 
development.  Other  speakers  are 
Valerie  Brouwers  of  the  Eramosa 
physiotherapy  post-mastectomy/ 
lumpectomy  program  and 
Sharlene  Friedman,  a specialist  in 
Jin  Shin  Jyutsu  physio-philosophy. 

“Almost  everybody,  by  their 
20s,  knows  someone  who  is  one  or 
two  steps  removed  from  someone 
who  experiences  cancer,"  says 
Francisco  Garcia,  a fourth-year  hu- 
man kinetics  student  and  this  year’s 
symposium  director. 

The  symposium  is  now  in  its 
34th  year.  Focusing  on  a different 
topic  each  year,  it  is  run  by  HBNS, 
the  human  kinetics  and  nutrition 
programs,  and  the  Department  of 
Biomedical  Sciences.  This  year’s 
faculty  adviser  is  Prof.  Lorraine 
Jadeski,  HBNS. 

Tickets  for  the  symposium  are 
$25  general  and  $20  for  students 
($15  and  $10  without  lunch).  A 
portion  of  die  proceeds  will  go  to 
the  Canadian  Cancer  Society. 

For  more  information,  send  e- 
mail  to  fgarcia@uoguelph.ca  or  call 
829-1753. 
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Food  Certification  Program  Promotes 
High  Standards  for  Humane  Animal  Care 

OVC  animal  welfare  specialist  is  member  of  scientific  committee  that  developed  U.S.  organization’s  standards  for  animal  treatment 


CONSUMERS  are  becoming 

much  more  concerned  about 
their  food  choices,  particularly  when 
it  comes  to  animal  products,  says 
Prof.  Suzanne  Millman,  Population 
Medicine.  She  points  to  food-service 
leaders  such  as  McDonald’s  who 
have  made  new  commitments  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  animals  used  in 
the  food  they  serve  as  evidence  of 
growing  social  awareness  of  animal 
welfare. 

The  problem,  she  says,  is  that 
people  are  sometimes  uncertain 
about  how  to  evaluate  whether  food 
animals  were  raised  in  safe  and  hu- 
mane conditions. 

“People  rarely  have  direct  access 
to  the  food  producers  themselves. 
When  they  do,  they  often  don’t 
know  the  right  questions  to  ask  to 
ensure  that  their  food  choices  reflect 
their  desire  for  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  animals.” 

Millman  studies  animal  behav- 
iour and  welfare  issues  of  livestock 
and  poultry,  and  she  is  making  her 
work  accessible  to  the  public 
through  her  involvement  with  the 
scientific  committee  of  Humane 
Farm  Animal  Care,  a non-profit  or- 
ganization that  advocates  high  stan- 
dards for  humane  animal  care.  The 
organization  offers  an  inspection, 
certification  and  labelling  program 
for  meat,  poultry,  egg  and  dairy 
products.  Products  that  meet  the 
standards  for  humane  treatment  of 
animals  can  market  their  products 
using  the  “Certified  Humane  Raised 
and  Handled”  label. 


Prof.  Suzanne  Millman,  who  studies  animal  behaviour  and  welfare  issues  of  livestock  and  poultry,  says 
research  over  the  past  two  decades  has  provided  a wealth  of  information  about  animals’  quality  of  life. 

PHOTO  BY  GRANT  MARTIN 


The  Humane  Farm  Animal  Care 
organization  was  launched  in  May 
2003  and  is  based  in  Virginia.  Al- 
though the  group  has  primarily  cer- 
tified food  animal  producers  in  the 
United  States,  two  Canadian  food 
producers  have  been  certified  as  well, 
and  some  Canadian  grocers  carry 
products  with  the  “Certified  Hu- 
mane” label. 

An  article  in  USA  Today  in 
August  pegged  the  “Certified  Hu- 
mane” program  as  the  “gold  stan- 
dard for  animal  welfare”  because  of 


its  high  standards  for  the  treatment 
of  animals.  The  standards  were  de- 
veloped by  the  organization’s  scien- 
tific committee,  made  up  of  17 
animal  behaviour  or  welfare  experts, 
including  Millman,  who  volunteer 
their  time.  The  organization  is 
funded  through  producers,  who  pay 
for  inspections  and  the  right  to  use 
the  “Certified  Humane”  label,  and 
by  animal  welfare  organizations  such 
as  the  Humane  Society  of  the  United 
States,  where  Millman  previously 
served  as  scientific  director. 


“The  goal  is  to  apply  science- 
based  standards  to  help  alleviate  ani- 
mal suffering  and  improve  animal 
quality  of  life,”  she  says.  “Animal 
housing,  feeding  practices,  preven- 
tive medicine,  staff  training,  trans- 
portation and  slaughter  practices  are 
all  considered  under  these  stan- 
dards.” 

In  Canada,  the  Canadian  Agri- 
Food  Research  Council  developed 
codes  of  practice  for  animal  produc- 
ers through  consultation  with  ani- 
mal welfare  scientists,  veterinarians, 


producer  groups  and  humane  or- 
ganizations. But  Humane  Farm  Ani- 
mal Care  takes  this  one  step  further 
by  offering  third-party  inspections 
of  food  animal  facilities  and  more 
stringent  requirements.  For  exam- 
ple, laying  hens  must  be  housed  in 
environments  that  satisfy  their  be- 
havioural needs  to  dust-bathe,  for- 
age, perch  and  nest,  and  certain 
procedures,  such  as  restricting  feed 
to  induce  moulting,  are  prohibited. 

Millman  says  research  over  the 
past  two  decades  has  provided  a 
wealth  of  information  about  animal 
suffering  and  quality  of  life.  She  uses 
the  example  of  broiler  chickens,  who 
can  become  lame  and  unable  to  sup- 
port their  own  weight  if  they  are 
overfed  at  a young  age. 

“We  used  to  wonder  about  lame- 
ness in  broilers.  Are  they  just  lazy,  in 
pain,  or  is  it  metabolically  too  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  walk?  At  a group 
level,  it’s  a challenge  to  evaluate 
pain.” 

To  get  around  this  problem,  re- 
searchers, including  Millman,  focus 
on  studies  of  individual  animals, 
then  apply  the  findings  to  larger 
groups  or  herds. 

“Through  experimentation,  we 
can  find  out  how  animals  express 
pain  or  pleasure,  then  we  can  de- 
velop ways  to  measure  this  in  a 
group,”  she  says. 

Millman  joined  the  faculty  of 
OVC  in  September  2002.  She  earned 
her  PhD  at  Guelph,  working  with 
Prof.  Ian  Duncan,  Animal  and  Poul- 
try Science. 

BY  KAREN  GALLANT,  OVC 


LA  Students  Offer  Design  Ideas  for  Pelee  Island  Plot 

Goal  is  to  turn  parcel  of  land  donated  by  Margaret  Atwood  into  a model  of  ecological  sustainability 


A 36-acre  plot  of  land  on  Pelee  Island 
owned  by  Margaret  Atwood  is  soon  to  get 
a makeover  based  on  the  designs  of  third-year 
U of  G landscape  architecture  students.  The 
celebrated  Canadian  author  is  in  the  process  of 
donating  the  land  to  the  Pelee  Island  Heritage 
Centre  in  order  to  create  a model  of  ecological 
sustainability  in  Canada’s  most  southerly  com- 
munity. 

Prof.  Karen  Landman’s  students  presented 
their  designs  to  Heritage  Centre  curator  Ron 
Tiessen,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  project.  The 
drawings  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Guelph  Or- 
ganic Conference  Jan.  23  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

“This  project  is  a small  piece  of  a larger  vi- 
sion statement  that  the  Township  of  Pelee  Is- 
land came  up  with  for  the  future,”  says 
Landman. 

Pelee  Island,  which  has  275  permanent  resi- 
dents and  1,000  cottagers,  formed  a planning 
advisory  committee  to  determine  the  commu- 
nity’s five-  to  10-year  vision  plan.  Tiessen  says 
the  design  plans  for  the  36-acre  piece  of  land 
are  a crucial  part  of  the  vision  for  the  entire  is- 
land because  once  the  demonstration  farm  is  in 
place,  it  will  become  the  model  for  similar 
farms  in  the  community. 

“This  land  is  intended  to  be  like  an  incuba- 
tor that  will  help  keep  the  rest  of  the  island 
alive,"  he  says. 


Tiessen  notes  that  Atwood  and  her  hus- 
band, Graeme  Gibson,  have  a property  on  the 
island,  and  they’ve  worked  in  harmony  with 
the  Nature  Conservancy  of  Canada  to  preserve 
areas  of  wildlife  interest. 

“As  time  went  on,  I think  they  were  very  re- 
sponsive to  our  community’s  needs  as  a whole, 
not  just  the  natural  heritage  part  of  it,”  he  says. 

When  Landman  heard  that  Pelee  Island  was 
being  given  the  land  to  demonstrate  sustain- 
able farming  practices,  she  offered  the  help  of 
her  class. 

“It  was  a project  that  allowed  them  to  work 
out  a site  planning  scale,  but  also  to  really  dig 
into  what  is  ecological  restoration,  how  do  we 
do  it  and  what  do  we  need  to  know  to  do  it,” 
she  says. 

Landman  brought  experts  into  her  class 
from  several  different  areas  of  ecological  resto- 
ration, alternative  agriculture  and  ecotourism 
to  help  her  students  consider  a wide  range  of 
ecological  aspects  in  their  designs. 

She  and  her  42  students,  who  worked  on  the 
projects  in  groups  of  three,  visited  the  site  in 
early  September.  Although  the  land  was  a bare 
field  when  they  saw  it,  their  assignment  was  to 
design  a self-contained  farm,  bed  and  break- 
fast, educational  learning  centre  and  farmers’ 
market  on  the  site.  In  their  research,  they  dis- 
covered that  many  of  the  plants  and  species  na- 
tive to  Pelee  Island  are  now  being  threatened. 


Landscape  architects  need  to  consider  not 
only  the  plants,  but  also  all  functions  of  the 
land,  says  Landman. 

“The  site  planning  exercise  wasn’t  just  to 
develop  a facility  on  the  property,  but  also  to 
consider  the  property  within  the  ecological 
context  of  the  island  and  then  how  that  fits  into 
greater  Carolinian  Canada.” 

As  the  students  presented  their  ideas  to 
Tiessen,  he  was  impressed  with  the  scope  of 
their  knowledge  and  the  repeated  themes  in 
their  designs. 

“All  pay  particular  attention  to  native  spe- 
cies that  are  either  endemic  to  Pelee  Island  or 
on  a rare  list,”  he  says.  “They  also  show  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  farm  for  ecological 
use  than  I would  have  anticipated.” 

Student  Kristen  Hambleton  says  the  project 
was  a great  learning  experience  because  there 
were  so  many  factors  to  consider. 

“I  think  one  of  the  biggest  challenges  to 
keep  in  mind  with  landscape  architecture  is 
that  even  though  it’s  just  plants,  you  have  a 
huge  impact  on  changing  ecosystems  and  habi- 
tats in  what  you  place  where,”  she  says.  “That’s 
especially  true  somewhere  like  Pelee  Island, 
where  one  wrong  plant  species  can  spread 
throughout  the  entire  island.” 

Elements  in  the  designs  include  wind  tur- 
bines, wildlife  corridors,  green  roof  gardens, 
water  purification  systems  and  cold  storage 


cellars. 

Tiessen  and  other  members  of  the  Heritage 
Centre  will  decide  which  elements  of  the  stu- 
dents’ designs  to  implement.  With  funding  be- 
ing provided  by  the  Canadian  Nature 
Federation,  Trillium,  Shell  Canada,  John  Deere 
and  other  public  and  private  donors,  he  ex- 
pects the  implementation  of  the  students’  ideas 
to  begin  within  the  next  year. 

Tiessen  says  the  goal  is  for  island  residents 
to  use  the  site  as  a model,  so  they  can  imple- 
ment the  concepts  on  their  own  farms. 

“We  want  to  demonstrate  ecological  sus- 
tainability and  sustainable  farming  practices 
that  would  leave  farmers  with  a viable  income, 
as  well  as  give  the  island  greater  self-reliance  in 
producing  its  own  food,  and  in  so  doing,  create 
employment  opportunities  in  our  small  com- 
munity.” 

Because  the  projects  propose  concrete  eco- 
logical solutions  to  problems  such  as  endan- 
gered plants  and  limited  energy  sources, 
Tiessen  and  Landman  are  looking  for  ways  to 
share  the  landscape  architecture  students’ 
ideas  with  more  people. 

“This  project  has  the  latitude  to  go  in  a lot 
of  directions,”  says  Tiessen.  “We’ve  already 
talked  about  displaying  these  projects  on  our 
ferry,  where  75,000  people  would  see  them 
next  season.” 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 
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Fascination  With  Africa  Steers  Academic’s  Path 

First  trip  to  Africa  at  age  24  prompts  physical  education  major  to  pursue  graduate  work  in  political  science  and  conflict  resolution 


oing  to  Africa  is  like 
picking  up  a cobra.  You 
can  do  it,  but  you  have  to  be 
careful.” 

That  advice  to  Prof.  Ian  Spears, 
Political  Science,  from  a cousin  in 
the  diplomatic  service  “was  right  on 
the  money,”  he  says.  It  stood  him  in 
good  stead  on  his  first  trip  to  Africa 
in  1989  at  age  24  and  during  many 
visits  since  to  war-torn  countries 
such  as  Angola,  Mozambique  and 
Somalia. 

“I  can  remember  arriving  in  Af- 
rica and  thinking:  ‘He  doesn’t  know 
what  he’s  talking  about;  everyone's 
great  here.’  But  it’s  what  you  don’t 
see  (that  can  be  dangerous).  It’s  the 
unexpected.  You  do  have  to  be  care- 
ful.” 

Memorable  experiences  on  that 
first  “crazy”  trip  included  a late- 
night  wrestling  match  with  a 
would-be  burglar  on  an  overnight 
train  out  of  Dar  es  Salaam;  a close 
encounter  with  a black  mamba 
snake  in  the  bush;  and  a ride  on  a 
night  ferry  that  flipped  on  its  side  on 
the  way  to  Zanzibar  Island  (Spears 
thought  it  was  sinking,  but  it  had 
merely  run  aground  on  a reef  and 
was  freed  by  the  tide  the  next  morn- 
ing). 

Beyond  such  heart-thumping 
moments,  Spears  was  utterly  hooked 
by  Africa.  He  was  captivated  by  its 
complexity  and  particularly  by  the 
complicated  politics  that  shape  it. 

“Africa  is  an  amazing  experience. 
What  has  struck  me  every  single 
time  I go  are  the  challenges  faced  by 
so  many  people.  Life  is  so  uncer- 
tain.” 

His  initial  taste  of  the  continent 
kept  him  coming  back  for  more  year 
after  year  and  ultimately  altered  the 
trajectory  of  his  education  and  his 
career. 

Before  his  first  African  adven- 
ture, Spears  had  earned  an  under- 
graduate degree  in  physical 
education.  On  his  return  to  Canada, 
he  decided  to  study  political  science 
in  graduate  school  and  eventually 
earned  a PhD  in  conflict  resolution 
at  McGill. 

What  fascinates  Spears  most 
about  Africa  are  the  despots  and  dic- 
tators like  Siad  Barre  of  Somalia, 
Mengistu  Haile  Mariam  of  Ethiopia 
and  Mobutu  Sese  Seko  of  Zaire.  “If  a 


leader  has  a good  human  rights  rec- 
ord and  is  reasonable,  I’m  not 
interested,”  he  says. 

Spears’s  work  focuses  on  the  dif- 
ficulties encountered  by  African 
states  since  their  emergence  from  co- 
lonialism. Their  struggles  pose  the 
big  questions  that  occupy  political 
scientists:  Why  do  countries  work  or 
not  work?  How  are  viable  states 
formed  in  the  Third  World? 

His  efforts  to  piece  together  those 
puzzles  have  made  him  an  expert  on 
African  politics,  international  rela- 
tions, conflict  and  conflict  resolu- 
tion. After  three  years  as  a professor 
at  the  University  of  Windsor,  he 
came  to  Guelph  in  September. 

His  study  of  the  emergence  of 
“states  within  states”  is  the  subject  of 
the  lead  paper  in  a soon-to-be  pub- 
lished book  that  he  co-edited  with 
University  of  Toronto  colleague  Paul 
Kingston.  States  Within  States:  In- 
cipient Political  Entities  in  the  Post- 
Cold  War  Era  will  debut  in  the 
spring. 

“We  were  interested  in  things 
that  look  like  states,  that  behave  like 
states,  but  weren’t  officially  states,” 
Spears  says  of  the  genesis  of  the 
book,  which  arose  from  a conference 
the  two  organized  in  2000. 

For  his  research,  Spears  regularly 
heads  to  African  war  zones  and 


places  recovering  from  war  for  first- 
hand interviews  with  government 
officials,  military  leaders,  people 
who  work  for  non-governmental  or- 
ganizations and  others  caught  up  in 
the  changing  times. 

“I  can’t  tell  you  how  much  I 
learn,”  he  says.  “You  never  get  the 
stories  here.  There’s  comparatively 
little  about  it  in  the  press.” 

He  goes  to  war  zones  because  war 
and  state-making  are  inextricably 
linked.  War  against  an  external  en- 
emy has  shaped  states  since  time  im- 
memorial. The  theory  is  that  it  forces 
emerging  political  groups  to  pull  to- 
gether against  an  outside  threat  and 
put  systems  in  place  to  efficiently 
generate  revenue,  procure  resources 
and  provide  other  services.  History 
testifies  that  the  group  that  does  this 
best  wins. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  borders 
that  separate  most  African  states  to- 
day were  not  born  of  that  natural  — 
and  bloody  — process.  For  example, 
a straight  line  divides  Kenya  from 
Tanzania  with  a little  jog  around 
Mount  Kilimanjaro,  courtesy  of 
Queen  Victoria,  who  “gave”  the 
mountain  to  the  future  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II.  Other  arbitrary  bounda- 
ries have  left  many  Somalis  out  of 
Somalia  and  given  Namibia  an  un- 
usual dogleg  that  retains  access  to  the 


Zambezi  River. 

Spears  notes  that  the  average  Af- 
rican country  is  twice  the  size  of  any 
European  state.  Many  governments 
struggle  to  maintain  control  over 
vast  territory  and  numerous  ethnic 
groups  and  are  constantly  faced  with 
internal  conflicts. 

You  can  draw  boundaries  any 
way  you  want  on  a map,  he  says,  but 
human  nature  isn’t  easily  sup- 
pressed. When  the  official  govern- 
ment can’t  maintain  effective 
control,  other  groups  seize  it,  estab- 
lishing territories  that  become 
“states  within  states.” 

As  Spears  writes,  these  unofficial 
political  entities  may  develop  “an 
impressive  array  of  institutional 
structures,  which,  among  other 
things,  allow  taxes  to  be  collected, 
services  to  be  provided  and  business 
with  other  international  actors  to  be 
conducted.”  Yet  they  lack  the  juridi- 
cal status  accorded  to  the  larger  for- 
mal state. 

States  within  states  “are  almost 
always  born  out  of  war,  and  that’s 
why  sometimes  I think  they  work  so 
well,”  he  says.  “Because  if  they  don’t 
get  their  act  together  (to  fight  an  ex- 
ternal enemy),  they  get  squashed.” 

He  pulls  two  bills  from  his  wallet 
to  add  context  to  the  argument.  One 
is  from  Eritrea,  which  was  part  of 


Ethiopia  until  it  became  a country  in 
its  own  right  in  1993.  The  other  is  is- 
sued by  Somaliland,  the  northern 
part  of  Somalia  in  the  Horn  of  Africa 
that  seeks  to  follow  in  Eritrea’s  foot- 
steps and  achieve  independence. 
Eritrea  before  independence  and 
Somaliland  today  both  fit  the  de- 
scription of  “states  within  states.” 
And  their  paths  to  autonomy  are 
through  war. 

That  conflict,  as  hard  as  it  is  on 
the  people  who  pay  for  it  with  their 
lives  and  losses,  can  and  does  create 
viable  — although  not  necessarily 
benevolent  — states,  Spears  says. 

He’s  not  convinced  that  colonial- 
ism’s carving  up  of  Africa  is  the  rea- 
son for  all  its  troubles,  “but  it 
certainly  makes  you  wonder  if  the 
reason  that  states  like  Somaliland  do 
work  makes  sense.” 

But  Spears  is  not  an  advocate  of 
redrawing  borders  wholesale.  “I’m 
interested  in  exploring  it.  There’s  a 
case  for  and  a case  against,  with 
enormous  risks  to  going  ahead.” 

Simply  redrawing  borders  to 
avoid  conflicts  is  still  fraught  with 
problems,  he  notes.  Nigeria,  for  ex- 
ample, has  248  distinct  linguistic 
groups.  “How  do  you  decide  who 
gets  a state?  Arbitrary  borders  are, 
for  all  their  warts,  at  least  stable  and 
recognized,  and  it  is  change  that 
brings  war  and  problems  and  fear. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  not 
changing  them,  except  if  disputants 
are  being  hammered  by  the  govern- 
ment,” as  in  the  case  of  Eritrea  and 
Somaliland. 

Even  borders  arrived  at  through 
conflict  can  remain  troubled.  Eritrea 
fought  a war  in  1998  over  moving  its 
border  a few  hundred  metres.  And 
that  was  over  rocky  ground,  which 
raises  the  question  of  what  would 
happen  in  places  like  Sudan,  which 
has  valuable  oil  fields  to  fight  over. 

Spears’s  experience  is  that  there’s 
no  pretty  solution  to  such  conflict. 

“People  in  the  world  who  talk 
about  conflict  resolution  have  no 
idea  how  difficult  it  is  to  reconcile 
different  ethnic  groups  or  disputants 
who  have  been  at  war.  There  are  ba- 
sically three  strategies:  integration, 
dominance  or  separation.  They  can 
share  power,  try  and  kill  each  other 
or  separate.” 

He’s  never  been  able  to  find  a case 
where  giving  all  parties  a share  of 
power  has  worked,  although  it  is 
“intuitively  agreeable.”  But  the  real- 
ity is  that  “people  never  want  to 
share  power.  It’s  difficult  to  forge, 
even  more  difficult  to  implement. 
And  implemented  agreements 
rarely  stand  the  test  of  time.  Usually, 
it’s  a matter  of  secession  or  partition 
or  military  victory.” 

As  one  religious  leader  in  Eritrea 
said  to  him:  “Our  blood  is  in  the 
ground.”  Once  the  atrocities  of  war 
start,  “there  is  no  going  back.” 

You  can  learn  to  pick  up  a cobra, 
but  what  to  do  with  it  is  another 
matter. 

“I  don’t  have  the  answers,” 
Spears  says  of  Africa’s  options  for  vi- 
able states  in  a post-colonial  world. 
“But  that’s  something  I’m  working 
on.” 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 
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Give  Her  An  ‘S’  For  Success 

Student  tuvns  cheerleading  know-how  into  top-selling  book  and  thriving  clothing  business 


By  Rachelle  Cooper 


/ / ■ AH-RAH,  sis-boom-bah!”  doesn't 

^ ^ begin  to  describe  the  cheerleading 

I ^ world  of  the  21st  century. 

-M.  Cheerleading  has  become  a 

competitive  sport  of  its  own,  with  the  majority  of  the 
athletes’  time  spent  advancing  their  own  teams  in 
competitions  around  the  world,  rather  than  cheering  for 
other  teams  from  the  sidelines.  Judges  award 
cheerleading  teams  points,  much  like  in  figure  skating, 
for  stunts,  pyramids,  unique  chants  and  new  dance 
moves. 

More  than  four  million  people  worldwide  participate 
in  cheerleading,  either  through  school  teams  or  through 
private  club  teams,  and  numbers  continue  to  grow.  It’s 
become  a big  business;  the  cheerleading  movie  Bring  It 
On  made  $70  million  at  the  box  office  in  2000. 

A full-time  U of  G student  began  tapping  into  the 
cheerleading  market  when  she  traded  her  pompoms  for  a 
business  licence  two  years  ago.  This  year,  22-year-old 
Leslie  Wilson  will  gross  six  figures  through  sales  of  her 
book,  The  Ultimate  Guide  to  Cheerleading,  and  her  line  of 
Cheer  Cutie  clothing  and  accessories,  while  completing 
her  final  year  in  marketing  and  consumer  studies. 

“I’ve  been  really  self-motivated  and  enjoy  chal- 
lenges,” she  says.  “I’d  rather  develop  new  ideas  and  work 
for  myself  than  flip  burgers.” 

Wilson  attributes  her  success  to  a drive  for  sharing  her 
knowledge  of  cheerleading,  as  well  as  to  perseverance  and 
hard  work.  She  received  more  than  150  rejection  letters 
for  her  book  before  it  was  published  last  July  by  Random 
House.  It  sold  out  of  the  first  7,000  copies  in  three 
months  and  is  now  in  its  second  printing,  being  distrib- 
uted across  Canada  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
Europe  and  Japan. 

The  book  contains  300  step-by-step  photos,  as  well  as 
drills,  quizzes,  checklists,  forms  and  ideas  for  cheers, 
pyramids  and  stunts  for  cheerleaders  and  coaches.  “I’m 
giving  them  all  the  basics  in  one  resource  guide,”  she  says. 

For  Wilson,  an  avid  reader,  writing  the  book  in  a clear,  con- 
versational style  came  easily.  In  the  foreword,  the  founder  of  the 
National  Cheerleading  Coaches  Conference,  Gwen  Holtsclaw, 
says:  “Leslie’s  research  is  flawless,  her  grasp  of  our  multi- 
dimensional sport  is  strong,  and  her  clarity  about  the  athletic 
nature  of  cheerleading  is  cutting-edge.” 

It’s  a book  Wilson  could  have  used  herself  as  a Grade  10  stu- 
dent in  Burlington  when  she  decided  to  start  a cheerleading 
program  at  her  high  school.  With  15  years  of  dance  lessons,  two 
years  of  gymnastics  coaching  and  martial  arts  experience  under 
her  belt,  Wilson  had  the  choreographic  and  athletic  skills 
needed  to  succeed  as  a cheerleader.  She  managed,  coached  and 
cheered  with  the  team.  Before  graduating  from  high  school,  she 
was  a member  of  the  Canadian  all-star  team  and  began  coach- 
ing for  a Guelph-based  cheerleading  company.  Soon  after  arriv- 
ing at  U of  G,  she  took  over  the  company  while  cheering  with 
the  University  team.  Her  experience  has  led  her  to  judging  and 
coaching  teams  from  Canada,  the  United  States,  Finland,  Swe- 
den and  Germany. 

Tired  of  having  to  wear  masculine  athletic  clothes  to  train, 
Wilson  came  up  with  the  idea  of  making  clothing  geared  spe- 
cifically for  cheerleaders. 

“Cheerleaders  are  very  girly,  they’re  very  feminine  and 


they’re  very  outgoing,  and  they  want  everyone  to  know  they’re  a 
cheerleader,”  she  says.  “So  anything  that  says  ‘cheerleader’  or  is 
splashy  or  cute  or  stylish  is  very  popular.” 

In  addition  to  designing  clothes  for  training,  Wilson  wanted 
to  sell  clothes  that  cheerleaders  could  wear  to  school.  With  no 
artistic  background,  she  came  up  with  a few  ideas  and  worked 
with  a screening  company’s  graphic  designer  to  refine  her  logos, 
style  and  colour  choices,  and  Cheer  Cutie  was  bom. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  Cheer  Cutie  sales  come  from  selling  apparel 
at  competitions  across  Canada,  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe.  The  other  40  per  cent  consists  of  custom  team  orders, 
which  she’s  done  for  Brock  University,  U of  G,  local  high 
schools  and  club  teams. 

Cheer  Cutie  currently  serves  more  than  15,000  cheerleaders, 
teams  and  coaches.  Wilson  expects  her  sales  to  grow  by  150  per 
cent  this  year  and  is  looking  to  hire  an  employee  in  January. 
When  she  started  selling  clothes  at  competitions  in  2002,  she 
had  the  only  booth,  but  new  booths  now  seem  to  be  popping  up 
at  every  competition,  she  says.  “Competition  is  good,  though, 
because  it  makes  you  come  up  with  new  ideas.” 

Wilson  continues  to  bring  out  new  products  such  as  bags, 
hats  and  visors,  and  girls  have  begun  collecting  Cheer  Cutie 
clothes.  “At  every  competition,  we  try  to  introduce  new  prod- 
ucts, and  lots  of  kids  will  say:  ‘I  have  that  one,  that  one,  that  one, 
but  not  that  one.”  She’s  now  looking  into  wholesaling  to  other 


companies  and  is  working  with  Binkley  Toys  to  develop 
a line  of  stuffed  cheerleader  dolls  appropriately  dubbed 
“Cheer  Cuties.” 

Being  able  to  immediately  apply  concepts  from  her 
marketing  courses  to  her  company  has  been  stimulating, 
says  Wilson.  “It’s  much  more  fun  to  calculate  return  on 
your  own  investment  than  on  a fictional  case  study  in 
class.  It’s  been  really  helpful  and  good  for  motivating  me 
to  go  in  the  right  direction." 

She  admits  that  being  a young  woman  with  a com- 
pany called  Cheer  Cutie  has  not  been  without  obstacles. 
“I’m  sure  if  my  company  were  called  L.M.W.  Technolo- 
gies, I wouldn’t  be  asked  as  many  questions  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  I’ve  been  told  not  to  stand  in  the  business  line 
at  the  bank,  and  I’ve  not  been  taken  seriously  quite  a few 
times,  but  I think  it’s  part  of  being  young.  I know  a lot  of 
women  entrepreneurs  still  face  stereotypes  regardless  of 
how  old  they  are.” 

Others  are  taking  notice  of  Wilson’s  skills.  She  has 
been  named  one  of  three  finalists  for  the  CIBC  Student 
Entrepreneur  of  the  Year  Award  for  her  Cheer  Cutie 
business  and  was  recently  awarded  U of  G’s  Beth  Park 
Memorial  Scholarship,  established  by  the  family  and 
friends  of  1979  FACS  graduate  Beth  Park  to  foster  talent 
in  the  Canadian  fashion  and  textile  industries. 

The  CIBC  award,  which  celebrates  and  showcases  the 
accomplishments  of  Canadian  student  entrepreneurs,  is 
open  to  full-time  university  and  college  students  who  are 
responsible  for  the  management  and  operation  of  their 
own  business. 

“Judges  were  impressed  with  Leslie’s  range  of  exper- 
tise, which  includes  design  of  uniform  embellishments, 
establishment  of  partnerships  with  domestic  and  inter- 
national suppliers,  and  promotion  of  her  wares  world- 
wide," says  Rob  Paterson,  senior  vice-president  of  small 
business  banking  at  CIBC.  “Running  a successful  busi- 
ness while  attending  school  is  a challenge,  but  you’d 
never  know  it  from  the  energy  and  commitment  demonstrated 
by  Leslie." 

Wilson  says  Prof.  Anne  Wilcock,  Marketing  and  Consumer 
Studies,  who  nominated  her  for  the  CIBC  award,  has  been  in- 
strumental to  her  business  success.  “Leslie  is  a dynamic  and  per- 
sonable young  woman  who  has  not  only  managed  to 
successfully  combine  her  academic  and  entrepreneurial  activi- 
ties, but  has  actually  excelled  in  both  spheres,”  says  Wilcock. 
“She  typifies  the  very  best  in  our  students." 

Wilson  doesn’t  plan  on  slowing  down  when  she  graduates 
this  spring.  She’s  been  offered  a full-time  position  at  the 
Guelph-based  company  Task  Objective  Marketing  Inc.,  where 
she  nows  works  part  time.  She'd  also  like  to  complete  an  MBA 
program  within  a couple  of  years. 

In  the  meantime,  she’s  focusing  on  promoting  her  book,  has 
been  invited  to  speak  at  a few  cheerleading  competitions  in  the 
States,  will  judge  the  2004  Finnish  National  Invitational  cheer- 
leading competition,  and  is  running  a cheerleading  competi- 
tion at  the  Fitness  and  Model  Expo  being  held  at  the  Toronto 
Convention  Centre  in  May. 

As  she  setdes  into  her  final  semester,  Wilson  says  her  main 
goal  is  to  maintain  a balance  among  school,  her  business  ven- 
tures and  her  social  life.  “I  try  to  really  keep  things  in  perspec- 
tive,” she  says.  “If  I’m  not  having  fun,  I’ll  know  it’s  maybe  time 
to  move  on  or  to  do  something  else.” 
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New  Hybrid  Degree 
to  Offer  Students 
Diverse  Experience 

O AC  program  offers  hands-on  and  theoretical  learning 


OAC  Explores  Uses  of  Video 
Conferencing,  Streaming 

Technology  will  link  faculty,  students,  administrators  on  campus  and  off  in  new  ways 


Hybrids  are  nothing  new  to 
horticulture  students.  But  a 
novel  bachelor’s  program  to  be 
offered  by  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  beginning  next  fall  will 
introduce  a new  hybrid  degree  to 
students  at  U of  G and  its  regional 
colleges. 

The  program,  called  the  bachelor 
of  bioresource  management 
(BBRM),  received  Senate  approval 
in  the  fall  (it’s  still  awaiting  approval 
from  the  Ministry  of  Training,  Col- 
leges and  Universities). 

Up  to  30  students  will  be  admit- 
ted in  fall  2004  to  the  inaugural  ma- 
jor in  horticulture.  Other  four-year 
degree  majors  will  be  added  in  sub- 
sequent years,  likely  beginning  with 
programs  in  environmental  man- 
agement and  equine  studies,  says 
Prof.  Mary  Buhr,  OAC  associate 
dean  (academic).  Unlike  diploma  or 
degree  programs  offered  only  at 
Guelph  or  at  the  regional  colleges, 
the  BBRM  program  will  see  students 
spend  their  first  two  years  at  a col- 
lege, then  transfer  to  the  Guelph 
campus  for  their  final  two  years. 

“Students  will  get  to  experience  a 
small  regional  college  campus  life- 
style and  learning  environment, 
then  as  they  mature,  they  will  move 
on  to  a much  larger  learning  envi- 
ronment," says  Ridgetown  College 
director  Gary  Ablett.  “It’s  a really 
good  opportunity  to  experience 
both  kinds  of  post-secondary  educa- 
tion opportunities.” 

Graduates  will  receive  a single 
BBRM  degree,  rather  than  both  a de- 
gree and  a diploma  as  With  programs 
offered  by  the  University  of  Guelph- 
Humber. 


This  new  hybrid  degree  program 
is  intended  for  students  interested 
in  both  hands-on  and  theoretical 
learning  not  available  from  a degree 
or  diploma  alone,  says  Buhr. 
“They’ll  get  that  practical  knowl- 
edge, but  the  courses  are  designed 
so  they  get  more  of  the  basic  whys 
and  wherefores  of  what  they’re  do- 
ing. The  idea  is  that  graduates  will 
come  out  with  skills  to  move  into 
managerial  levels  or  will  become  en- 
trepreneurs.” 

That  emphasis  on  business  skills 
is  reflected  in  the  “management” 
part  of  the  title.  Graduates  of  the 
new  horticulture  major  to  be  of- 
fered at  Ridgetown  and  the  Guelph 
campus  will  learn  skills  needed  to 
run  a variety  of  horticultural  opera- 
tions, such  as  a nursery,  garden  cen- 
tre or  other  private  company. 

At  the  same  time,  says  Buhr,  the 
program’s  “bioresource”  label  em- 
phasizes environmental  and  eco- 
logical strengths  at  both  Guelph  and 
the  colleges.  In  the  inaugural  major, 
students  will  learn  about  the  envi- 
ronmental consequences  of  horti- 
cultural applications  such  as  water 
and  pesticide  use. 

Separate  horticulture  programs 
will  continue  to  be  offered  at  both 
the  diploma  level  through  Ridge- 
town and  Kemptville  colleges  and 
the  degree  level  at  Guelph. 

Organizers  at  Guelph  and  Ridge- 
town consulted  with  industry  in  de- 
veloping the  inaugural  program, 
particularly  in  assessing  needs  for 
graduates  in  garden  centres,  green- 
house management  and  landscap- 
ing companies. 


During  a lecture,  a student 
asks  a question  not  by  raising 
her  hand  but  by  tapping  out  the 
query  on  her  laptop  off  campus  and 
pressing  a key  to  send  it  directly  to 
the  professor’s  monitor  in  the 
lecture  theatre. 

From  the  Guelph  campus,  a crop 
science  professor  attends  the  thesis 
defence  of  a student  in  South  Amer- 
ica. 

Administrators  in  U of  G’s  re- 
gional campuses  arrive  at  a meeting 
with  OAC  administrators  at  Guelph 
— without  leaving  their  respective 
offices  around  Ontario. 

These  are  among  the  teaching, 
research  and  administrative  benefits 
Tony  Mackay  hopes  to  reap  from  a 
video-conferencing  and  video- 
streaming  system  proposed  for  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

As  OAC  information  technology 
co-ordinator,  Mackay  is  bringing  to- 
gether faculty  across  the  college’s 
campuses  to  implement  informa- 
tion and  communications  technol- 
ogy that  he  believes  will  link  faculty, 
students  and  administrators  both  on 
campus  and  off — even  far  off — in 
new  ways.  “We’re  morphing  from 
being  the  University  of  Guelph  to  a 
pan-Canadian  or  virtual  university,” 
he  says. 

Mackay  plans  to  forge  these  con- 
nections through  two  related  tech- 
nologies. Video  conferencing,  an 
audio/video  telephone  call  bringing 
together  people  in  more  than  one  lo- 
cation, has  been  used  in  pockets 
around  campus  since  the  early 
1990s.  Even  more  fledgling  but 
promising  technology  is  video 
streaming,  the  one-way  use  of  video, 
audio  and  computers  to  deliver,  say, 
a lecture  and  other  course  material 
online. 


What  at  first  glance  resembles  a 
schematic  for  a subway  system  on 
the  whiteboard  in  the  OAC  dean’s 
office  is  a picture  of  links  envisioned 
among  U of  G — the  hub  in  the  sys- 
tem — and  its  regional  colleges,  as 
well  as  other  institutions  in  Canada 
and  abroad. 

Those  links  include  U of  G’s  re- 
gional colleges  — Alfred,  Kemptville 
and  Ridgetown  — for  degree  and 
diploma  learners  as  well  as  potential 
connections  to  partners  such  as 
Lakehead  University,  the  University 
of  British  Columbia,  McGill  Univer- 
sity or  the  Nova  Scotia  Agricultural 
College. 

To  the  south,  OAC  has  estab- 
lished links  with  Michigan  State 
University  and  the  University  of 
Florida  at  Gainesville.  Leaping  even 
farther,  Guelph  representatives  vis- 
ited a video-conferencing  room  in 
Day  Hall  in  early  fall  to  take  part  — 
virtually  — in  the  opening  of  a new 
lecture  hall  at  the  University  of  Bue- 
nos Aires. 

The  technology  also  allows  view- 
ers at  the  regional  campuses  and  in 
Argentina  to  receive  live  feeds  of 
OAC  public  lectures  at  Guelph,  in- 
cluding a Raithby  Memorial  Lecture 
in  mid-November. 

During  the  fall,  Guelph  and  Bue- 
nos Aires  were  also  linked  by  video 
conference  for  a one-hour  joint  lec- 
ture involving  Prof.  Peter  Kevan, 
Environmental  Biology,  and  several 
graduate  students  and  researchers 
from  Guelph,  along  with  counter- 
parts in  Argentina.  “I  thought  this 
was  a great  idea,”  says  Kevan,  who 
used  the  link  to  discuss  pollinator 
conservation  and  biodiversity. 

Never  having  used  the  technol- 
ogy before,  he  says  he  wasn’t  sure 
what  to  expect  of  his  inaugural  try. 
He  had  already  been  investigating 
collaborations  with  colleagues  at 
Laurentian  University  and  the 
Centre  for  Northern  Studies  in 
Churchill,  Man. 

Kevan  says  a key  to  making  the 
technology  work  is  having  sufficient 
preparation  time,  including  time  to 
get  visual  materials  together.  “To  do 
an  hour  of  this,  you’re  looking  at  a 
day’s  preparation  or  three-quarters 
of  a day.” 

A group  of  administrators  and 
professors  is  now  identifying  faculty 
“champions”  for  the  video- 
conferencing  and  video-streaming 
initiative  and  assessing  undergradu- 
ate courses  to  test-drive  the  technol- 
ogy- 

Video  conferencing  is  not  new  at 
U of  G.  Among  its  current  applica- 
tions: 

• The  Guelph-Waterloo  Physics 
Institute  and  the  Guelph-Waterloo 
Centre  for  Graduate  Work  in  Chem- 
istry and  Biochemistry.  (U  of  G and 
the  University  of  Waterloo  were 
originally  connected  in  the  early 
1990s  by  a dedicated  microwave 
link.  That  connection  was  upgraded 
last  year  to  allow  video  conferencing 
between  the  two  universities  and 
with  partners  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.) 


• University  of  Guelph-Humber. 
New  video-conferencing  facilities  in 
Rozanski  Hall  allow  faculty  to  link 
classes  at  U of  G and  Humber  Col- 
lege. 

• Day  Hall.  A small  video- 
conferencing  room  is  used  mostly 
for  boardroom-style  meetings  and 
for  external  examinations  of  gradu- 
ate students.  That  technology  is 
portable,  meaning  that  the  “meet- 
ing” could  actually  be  convened 
from,  say,  the  Arboretum  Centre, 
the  OVC  Lifetime  Learning  Centre 
or  Peter  Clark  Hall.  (Besides  provid- 
ing the  technology,  Teaching  Sup- 
port Services  helps  faculty  members 
prepare  material  and  themselves  for 
the  camera.  Computing  and  Com- 
munications Services  provides 
audiovisual  and  information  tech- 
nology support.) 

• Ontario  Veterinary  College.  OVC 
faculty  have  used  the  technology  for 
sharing  an  undergraduate  neurology 
course  with  the  University  of  Mont- 
real and  sharing  graduate  lectures 
with  students  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Kentucky.  Recent 
CANARIE  funding  will  allow  OVC 
to  complete  a project  to  stream 
online  lectures  to  students  at  multi- 
ple veterinary  colleges  and  pair  vet- 
erinarians with  DVM  students  for 
monthly  sessions  by  video  confer- 
encing. 

Following  an  inaugural  OAC 
video  conference  last  summer  with 
counterparts  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Mackay  says  he  hopes  to  see  faculty 
use  the  technology  to  jointly  super- 
vise post-graduate  students,  take 
part  in  thesis  defences  from  afar, 
stage  guest  lectures  and  undertake 
research  projects. 

With  this  technology,  a professor 
can  tape  a lecture,  then  compress  the 
audio  and  video  for  delivery  to  a 
website.  Students  can  view  or  review 
the  lecture  after  hours  from  their 
residence  computer  or  even  from  a 
laptop,  say,  in  the  library  or  on  John- 
ston Green. 

Video  conferencing  and  stream- 
ing allow  students  to  take  part  “vir- 
tually” in  a lecture  and  even  post 
questions  online  that  the  instructor 
might  choose  to  address  for  the  class, 
says  Mackay. 

Streaming  would  enable  the  in- 
structor to  store  a semester’s  worth 
of  lectures  and  other  course  infor- 
mation for  access  through  the  web. 
Students  preparing  for  an  exam  on 
aspects  of  biotechnology  might 
search  that  database  by  keyword, 
perhaps  to  find  all  instances  of  the 
term  “genetic  modification”  during 
the  semester’s  lectures. 

That’s  a far  cry  from  the  old-style 
distance  learner  using  mail,  visiting 
the  local  library  and  having  occa- 
sional face-to-face  meetings  with 
professors  or  other  students,  says 
Mackay. 

“Students  can  essentially  educate 
themselves  if  they’re  self-starters 
anywhere,  anytime,  in  the  comfort 
of  their  own  home.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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Bank  Career  Doesn’t  Add  Up  for  Mathematician 

Prof  prefers  studying  optimization  mathematics  to  optimizing  investment  portfolios 


Prof.  Hristo  Sendov  figured 
he’d  found  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds.  In  2001,  he  was 
working  for  a bank  in  Toronto,  using 
math  models  to  price  exotic  financial 
derivatives.  Just  making  money  was 
a welcome  change  after  nearly  a 
dozen  years  spent  pursuing 
mathematics  degrees,  first  in  his 
native  Bulgaria,  then  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

“As  a grad  student  in  optimiza- 
tion, I wanted  to  optimize  my  life, 
make  sure  I wasn’t  missing  opportu- 
nities,” he  says  with  an  easy  laugh. 
“Living  on  a student  income  for  1 1 
years  makes  you  crave  money.  You 
want  money  at  any  cost.” 

Now  he  was  making  money,  so 
why  did  he  feel  that  something  was 
still  missing? 

Call  it  “nostalgia”  for  his  student 
days  or  yearning  for  the  relative  free- 
dom of  academia.  In  the  world  of 
corporate  finance,  making  money 
left  little  time  for  deeper  thinking 
about  the  math  behind  the  money. 

“I  was  calling  myself  a mathema- 
tician, but  I couldn’t  start  calling 
myself  a banker.” 

Sendov  joined  U of  G’s  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  and  Statistics 
last  summer.  He  studies  optimiza- 
tion or  the  mathematics  involved  in 
determining  the  best  choice  from  a 
range  of  often-conflicting  variables. 

He  says  optimization  applies  in 
many  possible  fields,  not  least  the 
mathematics  of  finance  and  eco- 
nomics that  he  left  behind  in 
Toronto.  Balancing  risk  and  return 
in  an  investment  portfolio,  called 
portfolio  optimization,  is  a classic 
example  of  trying  to  trade  off  choices 
and  find  the  best  alternatives. 

But  he’s  interested  in  other  appli- 
cations, including  use  of  tools  and 
equations  of  “non-smooth  analysis” 


developed  within  the  past  15  years. 
Although  much  of  the  pertinent 
math  is  abstruse,  he  points  to  a rela- 
tively straightforward  example. 
Given  a certain  amount  of  concrete, 
how  do  you  determine  the  best  size 
and  shape  of  an  architectural  pillar 
to  support  the  heaviest  load? 

He  sketches  the  convex  edge  of 
the  preferred  column,  which  turns 
out  to  resemble  the  narrow  end  of  an 
egg  rather  than  the  classic  fluted 
pillars  favoured  by,  say,  banks.  “You 
can  view  the  edge  of  the  column  as  a 
graph  of  a function,”  he  says. 

For  Sendov,  mathematics  is  a 
precise  language  that  can  be  used  to 
“describe  events  in  everybody  else’s 
field.” 

He  says  he’s  wanted  to  be  a 
mathematician  since  the  age  of  seven 
or  perhaps  even  earlier.  That’s 
probably  not  so  surprising,  given 


that  his  branch  of  the  Sendov  family 
tree  could  fill  a respectable  portion 
of  the  physical  sciences  department 
of  a small  university,  beginning  with 
his  immediate  family. 

His  late  father  was  an  engineer  at 
the  University  of  Sofia,  and  his 
mother,  now  retired,  studied  biol- 
ogy. His  sister,  Mariana,  is  a physics 
professor  in  Florida;  his  brother-in- 
law,  Valentin,  is  a physicist. 

“In  my  mind,  it  was  always:  This 
is  what  you  do  to  succeed,”  says 
Sendov.  “After  you  have  a degree  in 
math,  you  can  do  anything.” 

Two  uncles  and  an  aunt  are 
mathematicians.  One  of  those  uncles 
is  Blagovest  Sendov,  who  has  charted 
parallel  careers  in  mathematics  and 
politics.  Currently  ambassador  to 
Japan,  he  was  formerly  vice- 
president  and  president  of  the 
Bulgarian  Parliament.  He  was  also 


formerly  president  of  the  Bulgarian 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  rector  of 
Sofia  University,  where  he  is  a math 
professor. 

Sendov’s  cousins  also  include 
two  more  physicists  and  a biostatisti- 
cian. 

Among  his  generation,  he  quips, 
“I  was  the  first  one  to  dare  study 
math  because  there’s  a lot  to  live  up 
to.” 

The  need  to  forge  his  own  path 
was  partly  what  made  him  leave  Bul- 
garia after  earning  his  undergradu- 
ate degree  in  1 994.  He  headed  for  the 
United  States  to  study  at  Michigan 
Technological  University. 

“It’s  a good  role  model  to  have 
successful  ancestors,  but  there  is  not 
a promise  you  will  succeed,"  he  says 
“Very  hard  work  is  the  only  promise 
of  success." 

Not  to  mention  that,  like  his 


peers,  he  saw  more  opportunities 
abroad.  “It  suddenly  became  fash- 
ionable to  leave  Bulgaria,”  he  says, 
referring  to  a western-looking  mind- 
set that  had  developed  in  his  native 
country  following  the  collapse  of 
Communism  just  five  years  earlier. 

Sendov  completed  his  master’s 
degree  at  Michigan,  then  applied  for 
a PhD  in  optimization  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo.  (Initially  turned 
down  there,  he  lucked  out  when  a 
Waterloo  professor  he'd  met  at  a 
conference  found  the  necessary 
money  to  support  an  international 
graduate  student.  He  still  faced  some 
last-minute  scrambling,  including  an 
overnight  drive  to  Detroit  in  a bor- 
rowed car  to  get  a visa,  before  he  was 
cleared  to  study  in  Canada.) 

A co-op  placement  at  a Toronto 
bank  turned  into  what  might  have 
appeared  to  be  Sendov’s  dream  job: 
using  his  math  modelling  smarts  to 
price  investment  instruments. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  enrolled  at 
Waterloo  again,  this  time  to  pursue  a 
master’s  degree  in  mathematical  fi- 
nance. Following  a joint  post- 
doctoral fellowship  at  Simon  Fraser 
University  and  the  University  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  for  which  he  received 
a scholarship  from  the  Natural  Sci- 
ences and  Engineering  Research 
Council,  he  joined  the  faculty  at 
Guelph. 

Among  faculty  members  he  plans 
to  work  with  here  is  another  recently 
arrived  optimizer  in  his  department, 
Prof.  Heinz  Bauschke,  whom  he  col- 
laborated with  during  his  PhD. 

“As  a professor,  I work  twice  as 
much  as  I did  at  the  bank  and  am 
paid  half  as  much,”  says  Sendov. 
“But  I will  never  consider  going  back. 
I have  truly  found  the  place  where  I 
belong." 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Prof  Takes  Green  Engineering  Ideas  on  the  Road 

Cross-country  talk  explores  ways  to  counteract  the  negative  impact  of  humans  on  the  water  environment 


He  was  on  the  road  again,  in 
more  ways  than  one. 
University  professor  emeritus  Bill 
James  of  the  School  of  Engineering 
spent  part  of  last  semester  travelling 
across  Canada  to  discuss  his 
sometimes-controversial  ideas  on  a 
more  eco-friendly  approach  to  civil 
engineering  as  this  year’s  national 
lecturer  for  the  Canadian  Society  for 
Civil  Engineering  (CSCE). 

Invited  to  speak  by  14  of  the 
organization’s  local  sections,  he  vis- 
ited every  province  except  Quebec, 
speaking  to  academic  and  profes- 
sional audiences  as  large  as  300  peo- 
ple. 

“It’s  an  honour  to  be  able  to  talk 
to  civil  engineers  across  Canada  on 
your  personal  hobbyhorse,”  says 
James,  who  retired  in  2002. 

The  title  of  his  talk  was  “On 
Countering  the  Undesirable  Effects 
of  Humankind  on  the  Water  Envi- 
ronment.” His  key  message  — a call 
for  “eco-ethical”  engineering  — was 
one  that  he  has  espoused  since  arriv- 
ing at  Guelph  in  1988. 


“Civil  engineers  modify  the  envi- 
ronment as  a solution  to  a people 
problem,"  he  says.  “We  never  think 
of  modifying  the  behaviour  of  peo- 
ple. I’m  arguing  that  civil  engineers 
should  pay  more  attention  to  chang- 
ing human  behaviour  underlying  the 
problem.” 

Recognizing  that  much  of  the 
problem  stems  from  civil  engineer- 
ing projects  designed  by  his  listeners, 
James  says  he  assumed  a deliberately 
provocative  stance  during  the  lecture 
tour. 

Among  his  specific  ideas  for  pro- 
tecting water  resources,  he  urged  en- 
gineers to  naturalize  storm-water 
drainage  systems  rather  than  contain 
urban  watercourses  in  rectilinear 
channels.  He  also  believes  more  mu- 
nicipalities should  follow  the  lead  of 
a few  cities  whose  new  storm-water 
ordinances  require  developers  and 
builders  to  reduce  the  temperature 
of  runoff  and  storm  water,  thus  pro- 
tecting cold-water  communities  in 
nearby  rivers  and  streams.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  called  for  a new  profes- 


sional civil  engineering  commitment 
to  restoring  and  maintaining  biodi- 
versity. 

James  argues  that  engineers  need 
to  change  project  design  methods, 
developing  more  sophisticated  mod- 
els to  account  for  long-term  effects 
on  ecosystems.  Rather  than  install 
the  cheapest  possible  culvert,  for  in- 
stance, engineers  should  consider 
the  surrounding  physical  and  bio- 
logical environment,  including  ani- 
mals living  nearby  or  even  inside  the 
culvert. 

His  talk  drew  on  his  longtime  re- 
search in  what  he  calls  eco-sensitive 
design  of  paving  materials. 

"Impervious  paving  is  the  most 
ubiquitous  of  all  engineered  struc- 
tures and  is  responsible  for  virtually 
all  toxics  in  our  waters,  and  two- 
thirds  of  all  flooding  and  drought 
problems.” 

He  says  paving  over  more  land  to 
accommodate  a growing  population 
appears  to  be  causing  irreversible 
loss  of  habitat  and  biodiversity, 
which  he  identifies  as  the  world’s 


number  one  environmental  prob- 
lem. 

James  favours  the  use  of  perme- 
able interlocking  brick  paving  for 
everything  from  driveways  and  park- 
ing lots  to  roads  — even  highways, 
although  he  concedes  that  notion  re- 
mains a distant  goal. 

Besides  allowing  for  soil  aeration, 
he  says,  permeable  pavement  would 
permit  infiltration  of  rainwater  to 
prevent  flooding  and  droughts  and 
would  also  improve  capture  of 
storm-water  runoff  for  pollution 
treatment. 

His  ideas  draw  on  studies  in  parts 
of  Europe,  Australia  and  the  United 
States.  He  and  his  students  have  also 
tested  porous  pavement  in  the 
School  of  Engineering  parking  lot 
and  found  that  infiltrating  pavers  re- 
duce runoff  and  contaminants  most, 
while  asphalt  produced  the  most  of 
both.  His  group  has  introduced  pro- 
cedures for  maintaining  pollution 
control  capabilities  of  permeable 
pavement. 

James  has  developed  a software 


package  based  on  a storm-water 
management  model  that  is  now  used 
in  about  60  countries  and  at  more 
than  100  universities.  He  has  pub- 
lished numerous  books  and  papers 
on  storm-water  management  and 
pollution  control. 

He  was  selected  as  this  year’s 
CSCE  national  lecturer  after  being 
nominated  by  the  society’s  hydro- 
technical  division.  Established  in 
1887,  the  CSCE  represents  about 
3,000  engineers  across  Canada. 

James  was  chosen  “primarily 
based  on  his  longtime  involvement 
with  hydrotechnical  issues  in  Can- 
ada and  his  tremendous  national  and 
international  stature,”  says  Slobodan 
Simonovic,  chair  of  the  CSCE’s  hy- 
drotechnical division  and  professor 
of  civil  and  environmental  engineer- 
ing at  the  University  of  Western  On- 
tario. Simonovic  says  the  lecture 
topic  was  chosen  to  raise  awareness 
of  water  resources  issues  and  the 
connection  between  engineering  and 
the  environment. 
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City  Police  Ready  to  Rescue 


Tactics  and  rescue  unit  will  provide  extra  security  during  campus  roof  repairs 


Don’t  worry  if  you  see  the 
Guelph  Police  Service’s 
tactical  unit  hanging  around 
Johnston  Hall  this  week.  They’re 
here  to  ensure  the  safety  of  U of  G 
workers  doing  roof  repairs. 

It’s  the  start  of  an  ongoing  part- 
nership between  U of  G and  city  po- 
lice that  is  a “win-win  situation”  for 
both,  says  Paul  Specht,  director  of 
maintenance  and  operations  for  the 
University.  “We  want  to  let  people 
know  ahead  of  time  so  nobody  gets 
concerned.” 

The  arrangement  ensures  that  a 
quick  rescue  is  at  hand  if  a University 
worker  takes  a tumble,  and  in  the 
meantime,  it  gives  the  city’s  tactics 
and  rescue  unit  practice  rappelling 
down  campus  buildings. 


As  in  the  past,  U of  G staff  will 
continue  to  wear  special  safety  gear 
while  working  in  high  and  steep 
places  — harnesses  with  lines  that 
attach  to  anchor  points  on  the  roof. 
But  Canada's  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Act  now  requires  the  Uni- 
versity to  have  a rescue  plan  in  place 
to  provide  an  extra  degree  of  security 
for  workers. 

“In  the  event  that  somebody  did 
slip  and  fall  and  couldn’t  get  out  of  a 
situation,  this  is  back-up  capability, 
so  the  person  isn’t  left  for  hours 
while  we  try  to  figure  out  how  to  get 
them  down,”  says  Specht. 

The  police  tactical  team  members 
will  be  dressed  in  grey  uniforms,  says 
Const.  Scott  Grover,  one  of  13  tacti- 
cal operators  with  city  police.  While 


the  roof  work  is  under  way,  he  and 
his  colleagues  will  perform  training 
manoeuvres,  jumping  down  the 
sides  of  buildings  on  their  rappelling 
lines. 

Weather  permitting,  work  re- 
quiring the  presence  of  the  tactical 
unit  could  start  today  on  Johnston 
Hall.  The  building’s  roof  is  difficult 
to  work  on  because  of  its  steep  slopes 
and  lack  of  flat  working  space, 
Specht  says. 

The  tactical  team  will  also  be 
present  during  future  work  on  other 
buildings  such  as  East  Residence  be- 
cause of  the  height  of  the  roof,  he 
says.  In  addition,  the  team  may  carry 
out  training  exercises  in  the  summer 
even  when  there’s  no  roof  work  go- 
ing on. 


Cellular  Site  Planned  for  Campus 


Installation  will  benefit  users  of  all  types  of  wireless  communication  devices 


CELLPHONE  SERVICE  on  campus 
will  improve  for  Rogers 
Wireless  customers  in  March.  U of  G 
has  signed  a lease  with  Rogers 
Wireless  Inc.  to  allow  the  company 
to  install  a cellular  site  atop  the 
MacKinnon  Building.  Construction 
will  start  this  month. 

The  deal,  the  first  of  its  kind  on 
campus,  reflects  an  ongoing  trend  at 
universities  across  Ontario,  says  Paul 
Specht,  director  of  maintenance  and 
operations.  He  cites  York  University, 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  Ryer- 
son  University  as  examples  of  other 
institutions  that  have  gone  ahead 
with  cellular  sites  on  their  campuses. 

Other  wireless  service  companies 
have  approached  the  University 
about  installing  a site  in  the  past, 


Specht  says,  but  Rogers  was  the  first 
to  submit  a complete  proposal. 

He  notes  that  the  level  of  radio 
frequency  energy  transmitted  by  the 
site  falls  well  within  Health  Canada’s 
requirements  and  is  low  enough  that 
it  won’t  interfere  with  sensitive  Uni- 
versity equipment,  such  as  the  On- 
tario Veterinary  College’s  new  MR1 
machine. 

The  site  will  operate  at  rtvo  bands, 
800  and  1 900  megahertz,  to  allow  the 
transmission  of  both  voice  and  data, 
benefiting  users  of  all  types  of  wire- 
less communication  devices. 

The  University  and  Rogers  have 
considered  the  esthetics  of  the  16 
panels  that  will  be  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  building  just  below  the 
roof  line. 


“We’ve  gone  to  extensive  lengths 
to  blend  their  colour  with  the  back- 
ground colour,”  says  Specht.  Most  of 
the  panels  will  be  installed  near  the 
two-way  radio  equipment  that’s  al- 
ready atop  the  building. 

“This  will  improve  service  to  the 
campus  community,”  he  says. 
“There  is  so  much  concrete  around 
this  university  that  coverage  is  cur- 
rently not  that  good.” 

Rogers  already  has  two  cellphone 
sites  in  the  city,  one  downtown  and 
one  near  the  intersection  of  high- 
ways 7 and  6. 

The  University  site  is  “another 
piece  of  the  puzzle,  so  that  all  of 
Guelph  is  covered,”  says  Ferdinand 
Staab,  Rogers's  site  acquisition  spe- 
cialist. 


Academic  Info 
Corner 


Editor’s  note:  This  column  is  part 
of  a continuing  series  written  by 
David  Hornsby,  academic  com- 
missioner of  the  Central  Student 
Association,  and  Shari  Dorr,  co- 
ordinator of  the  Undergraduate 
Academic  Information  Centre. 

IN  September  2002,  the  report 
of  a committee  appointed  to 
review  undergraduate  academic 
advising  at  U of  G recommended 
that  Guelph  create  web-based 
handbooks  on  academic  advising 
for  academic  advisers  and 
students. 

Specifically,  Recommendation 
7 required  these  handbooks  to 
“detail  important  co-ordinates, 
dates  and  personnel:  reiterate  and 
illustrate  the  responsibilities  out- 
lined in  the  calendar;  describe  best 
practices;  and  serve  as  a reference 
to  assist  advising  personnel  in  dis- 
charging their  obligations  in  a 
consistent  manner.” 

In  response  to  this  recommen- 
dation, a working  group  devel- 
oped drafts  of  a student  handbook 
and  a faculty  adviser  handbook. 
These  were  further  developed  by 
the  co-ordinator  of  the  Under- 
graduate Academic  Information 
Centre  (UAIC). 

Stakeholders  and  potential  us- 
ers of  the  handbooks  were  asked  to 
review  the  draft  documents  last 
summer,  and  their  comments  and 
suggestions  were  incorporated,  as 
appropriate,  before  publication  of 
the  final  documents. 

The  initial  set  of  documents 
was  published  on  the  UAIC  web- 
site in  August  2003. 

The  student  handbook  was  de- 
veloped in  response  to  student  re- 
ports that  they  often  experience 
difficulties  locating  and/or  under- 


standing information  about  the 
various  rules  and  regulations  that 
apply  to  them  while  studying  at 
Guelph.  The  handbook  gives  stu- 
dents the  information  they  need  in 
a clear  and  easy-to-follow  format. 
It  covers  such  topics  as  specific  de- 
gree requirements,  student  rights 
and  responsibilities,  add/drop  in- 
formation, continuadon-of-study 
guidelines,  and  grade  reassess- 
ment procedures. 

This  document  is  available  in 
PDF  format  on  the  UAIC  website 
at  www.uoguelph.ca/uaic/stu- 
dents_book.shtml. 

The  faculty  adviser  handbook 
was  developed  to  help  both  new 
and  seasoned  faculty  advisers  ob- 
tain consistent  information  about 
academic  policy  and  procedures 
and  provide  some  answers  to 
questions  that  may  arise  during 
their  advising  stints.  This  practical 
guide  includes  information  on  ad- 
vising basics,  advising  guidelines, 
procedures,  resources  and  relig- 
ious holidays.  It  also  contains  a list 
of  useful  contacts. 

This  document  is  available  in 
PDF  format  at  www.uoguelph.ca/ 
uaic/advisors_book.shtml. 

Both  handbooks  will  be  revised 
annually  by  the  UAIC  co- 
ordinator, under  the  direction  of 
the  Council  on  Undergraduate 
Academic  Advising.  Revisions  will 
be  made  based  on  evaluations  and 
suggestions  from  users  and  to  re- 
flect various  changes  across  cam- 
pus. Comments  and  suggestions 
for  revisions  can  be  directed  to  the 
UAIC  co-ordinator  at  s.dorr@ 
exec.uoguelph.ca. 

Future  plans  for  the  growth  of 
this  set  of  documents  include  the 
development  of  a program  coun- 
sellor handbook. 
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H]storian  Sees  Impact  of  Nigeria’s  Past  First-Hand 

On  research  trip  to  study  how  end  of  slave  trade  affected  Nigerians,  prof  finds  himself  surrounded  by  political  instability  and  strife 


A RESEARCH  PLAN  might  look 
pretty  straightforward  in  a 
grant  application,  but  sometimes 
there’s  no  predicting  how  things  will 
go  in  the  field,  especially  when  you’re 
surrounded  by  political  instability 
and  strife,  as  Prof.  Femi  Kolapo, 
History,  was  last  summer. 

Kolapo  was  blissfully  unaware  of 
the  unrest  brewing  in  the  country  of 
his  birth  when  he  flew  to  Nigeria  in 
June.  He  was  going  there  to  study 
how  the  end  of  the  slave  trade  in  the 
late  19th  century,  followed  by  the 
rise  in  demand  for  commodities 
such  as  palm  oil,  affected  the  people 
living  along  the  lower  Niger  River. 

Kolapo  was  excited  at  the  pros- 
pect of  beginning  the  project,  spon- 
sored by  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council,  and 
was  looking  forward  to  the  luxury  of 
two  months  of  gathering  source  ma- 
terial, making  new  contacts  and  re- 
newing old  friendships. 

His  itinerary  included  visits  to 
three  archives:  one  in  the  country’ s 
north,  one  in  the  south  and  one  in 
the  east.  But  the  morning  after  he  ar- 
rived in  the  northern  city  of  Kano,  a 
telltale  sign  appeared  that  spelled 
trouble  ahead. 

Large  queues  of  people  were  try- 
ing to  buy  fuel  and  the  price  was 
soaring,  a situation  driven  by  news  of 
a clash  between  the  Nigerian  govern- 
ment and  commercial  transporta- 


tion and  labour  unions,  which  were 
arguing  over  subsidies. 

Kolapo  had  to  “pay  through  the 
nose”  for  transportation  to  the  city 
of  Ibadan  in  the  south  to  get  started 
at  the  first  archive.  He  hired  a re- 
search assistant  to  help  him  and  got 
things  under  way,  but  everything 
came  to  an  abrupt  halt  several  days 
later.  The  fuel  crisis  had  come  to  a 
head,  and  a strike  blocked  roads 
throughout  the  country. 

“At  every  crossroads,  people  were 
there  with  daggers  and  broken  bot- 
tles,” he  recalls.  “People  were  killed 
and  wounded.  I was  holed  up  for  a 
good  10  days.  I could  only  listen  to 
the  news  on  TV.  Movement  was 
paralyzed  in  the  city  and  between  cit- 
ies. You  couldn’t  do  anything.  The 
best  thing  was  to  stay  indoors  and 
not  move;  it  was  too  dangerous.  It 
was  very,  very  frustrating.” 

The  strike  ended  in  mid-July,  and 
Kolapo  went  to  Lagos,  Nigeria’s 
former  capital  city  on  the  coast, 
where  he  was  to  meet  an  acquain- 
tance from  London,  England.  They 
were  planning  to  travel  together  to 
the  east,  but  another  crisis  derailed 
those  plans.  Kolapo  learned  via  tele- 
vision that  the  governor  of  the  east- 
ern state  of  Anambra  had  apparendy 
been  kidnapped.  The  historian  de- 
cided against  going  east  with  his 
friend  until  the  situation  was  re- 
solved. 


“Anything  could  happen;  it  was 
politically  volatile,”  he  says.  “There 
was  a lot  of  hoopla,  demonstrations. 
Nobody  knew  where  it  was  heading. 
The  implication  was  that  there  could 
be  a coup.  It  was  happening  at  the 
state  level,  but  it  could  also  happen  at 
the  federal  level.  It  was  a perfect 
scene  for  violence.” 

Kolapo  went  back  to  Ibadan  to 
join  his  research  assistant,  then  to 
Abuja,  the  country’s  capital,  where 
he  waited  until  things  calmed  down. 
A week  later,  he  finally  went  east  to 
the  University  of  Nigeria,  Nsukka. 

Despite  the  obstacles  along  the 
way,  Kolapo  says  he  managed  to 
achieve  most  of  his  research  objec- 
tives, albeit  under  stressful  circum- 
stances. And  it’s  perhaps  fitting  that 
he  traces  the  roots  of  the  problems  he 
encountered  to  the  history  he’s 
studying. 

He  sees  Nigeria’s  current  strug- 
gles with  a fledgling  democracy  and 
poor  economy  as  part  of  a pattern  of 
upheaval  and  crisis  linked  to  changes 
in  international  trade.  He  hopes  a 
better  understanding  of  what  hap- 
pened in  the  late  1800s  will  help  stop 
history  from  repeating  itself. 

Kolapo  says  the  end  of  the  slave 
trade  shook  the  foundations  of  west- 
ern African  societies  to  the  core,  de- 
stabilizing the  political  structure  and 
relationships  between  men  and 
women. 


African  men  were  the  hunters 
and  warriors  who  reaped  the  benefits 
of  the  slave  trade,  he  explains.  When 
economic  demands  shifted  from 
slaves  to  palm  oil,  women  and  chil- 
dren were  able  to  participate,  make 
money  and  become  more  independ- 
ent. Class  relations  were  affected  as 
poor  people  became  wealthy  and 
sought  political  power  to  match  their 
new-found  economic  power.  And 
the  slave  trade  continued  in  Africa  as 
the  powerful  and  wealthy  sought  a 
labour  force  to  participate  in  the  new 
economy. 

“I’m  interested  in  looking  at  how 
good  intentions  translate  to  negative 
impacts,”  Kolapo  says,  pointing  to 
the  continuing  trend  of  misguided 
foreign  interference  that  has  re- 
placed one  set  of  problems  with  an- 
other over  the  years. 

“The  end  of  the  slave  trade  and 
the  beginning  of  the  demand  for  cash 
crops  is  very,  very  comparable  with 
some  of  the  demands  (the  interna- 


tional community)  has  on  western 
African  states  today.  Once  you  have  a 
drastic  change  in  the  interests  of  the 
international  community,  it  affects 
society  in  many  ways.  If  the  interna- 
tional community  demands  a new 
crop  today  or  they  are  going  to  inter- 
vene with  new  policies,  it  can  have 
major  repercussions.  People  want  to 
do  good,  but  they  have  to  think 
about  the  impact  of  their  actions." 

Kolapo  hopes  an  understanding 
of  historical  patterns  will  improve 
the  relationships  between  developed 
and  developing  countries  and  help 
policy-makers  better  anticipate  the 
outcomes  of  their  efforts  to  help  Af- 
rican countries  overcome  social, 
economic  and  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

Over  the  next  two  years,  he  will 
visit  archives  in  the  United  King- 
dom, France  and  Canada  and  make 
two  more  trips  to  Nigeria  to  com- 
plete the  research. 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 
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Look-alikes  Lead  to  Confusion 


Continued  from  page  1 


At  Guelph,  Stefan  is  setting  up  a 
lab  to  refine  the  use  of  X-rays  for 
studying  atomic  structure  and  be- 
haviour of  materials  and  composites 
with  potential  uses  in  everything 
from  computers  to  high-strength  al- 
loys. For  the  past  four  years,  he  was 
head  of  X-ray  diffraction  at  a na- 
tional synchrotron  laboratory  in 
Campinas  in  southeast  Brazil,  a 
facility  used  for  experiments  by  sci- 
entists from  around  the  world. 

Shaped  roughly  like  a doughnut 
30  metres  across,  the  synchrotron 
whips  particles  in  a circle  at  high 
speeds,  producing  an  intense  beam 
of  X-rays  used  to  bombard  various 
materials.  Studying  the  resultant 
scatter  patterns  can  tell  researchers 
about  the  atomic  structure  of  the 
materials  they’re  working  with. 

Looking  for  an  opportunity  to 
spend  more  time  on  his  own  re- 
search, Stefan  learned  of  an  opening 
at  Guelph.  While  he  was  scoping  out 
research  opportunities  in  southern 
Ontario,  it  helped  to  have  a brother 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Says  Jan:  “He  realized  I liked  it 
here.  1 must  have  convinced  him  it 
was  a good  place  to  be.” 

Neither  had  expected  to  end  up 
in  similar  fields,  let  alone  at  neigh- 
bouring universities.  “It  just  hap- 
pened,” says  Stefan  with  a shrug. 
“People  do  find  it  pretty  amazing. 
No  one  expects  it.” 

Presumably  not  even  their  fa- 
ther could  have  predicted  their  par- 
allel paths.  Born  in  Montreal, 
Thaddeus  Kycia  spent  his  career  at 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory 
in  New  York  studying  fundamental 
particles.  He  was  working  on  a new 
experiment  when  he  died  in  1999. 

Although  their  father  helped 
them  and  their  three  siblings  with 
high  school  science,  Stefan  says  he 
took  a hands-off  approach  to  their 


career  paths.  “I  think  he  didn’t  want 
to  be  overwhelming.” 

Their  mother,  Helen  Kycia,  re- 
cently retired  after  more  than  40 
years  spent  growing  protein  crystals 
at  Brookhaven.  She  is  still  a practis- 
ing architect,  having  earned  an  ar- 
chitecture degree  some  20  years  after 
her  chemistry  studies. 

The  twins’  older  brother  is  an 
electrical  engineer,  and  their 
younger  sister  is  studying  chemistry. 
And  their  younger  brother?  "He’s 
going  to  be  a rock  star,”  says  Stefan. 

If  colleagues  find  the  idea  of  twin 
physicists  “amazing,”  at  least  some 
also  find  it  confusing  — often  with 
predictably  humorous  results. 
Stefan  laughs  as  he  recalls  one  col- 
league who  recently  slipped  some- 
thing under  his  door,  then  wrote  an 
e-mail  note  to  follow  up,  but  sent  the 
e-mail  to  Waterloo  instead. 

Recalling  his  days  at  Iowa  State, 
he  adds:  “It  was  always  confusing 
when  Jan  visited  me  at  university.  He 
would  just  walk  across  campus  and 
leave  chaos  behind  him  as  people 
were  wondering  why  he  wasn’t  say- 
ing hello  to  them.” 

Once,  Stefan  was  attending  an 
overseas  conference  when  Jan’s  su- 


pervisor accosted  him,  demanding 
to  know  why  he  had  “disobeyed”  the 
supervisor’s  instructions  to  com- 
plete an  experiment  back  home. 
Only  when  Stefan  pulled  out  his 
passport  did  the  professor  relent. 

At  other  times,  he’s  found  him- 
self at  conferences  being  greeted, 
even  hugged,  by  strangers.  For  his 
part,  Jan  says  he’s  learned  to  recog- 
nize when  someone  has  mixed  them 
up.  “I  know  I’m  in  the  X-ray  wing  of 
the  conference  when  everyone’s 
waving  and  I don’t  know  who  they 
are." 

After  four  years  spent  in  separate 
hemispheres  — and  despite  the  gap 
between  structural  and  electronic 
physics  — the  brothers  now  find 
their  careers  converging.  Both  be- 
long to  the  Guelph-Waterloo  Insti- 
tute for  Physics,  and  both  will  be 
teaching  electronic  physics  courses 
in  their  respective  departments  this 
semester. 

Now  they’re  talking  about  com- 
bining their  complementary 
strengths  to  do  some  joint  measure- 
ments. No  word  on  how  they’ll  settle 
any  disputes  over  the  results.  A flip  of 
the  coin,  perhaps? 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Guelph  Marks  40  Years 

Continued  from  page  1 


also  encouraged  to  recognize  this 
significant  milestone  and  are  invited 
to  use  the  40th-anniversary  logo  on 
their  stationery  and  documents.  For 
policies  on  appropriate  use  of  the 
logo,  refer  to  the  University’s 
graphic  standards  guide  on  the  web 
at  www.uoguelph.ca/info/graphic- 
standards. 

In  1964,  the  weekly  campus  pa- 


per carried  a Thought  for  the  Week, 
and  one  wonders  if  the  Jan.  13  selec- 
tion might  have  been  a subtle  refer- 
ence to  those  U of  G supporters  such 
as  then  president  J.D.  MacLachlan 
who  were  working  diligently  to 
complete  the  college-to-university 
transformation.  It  read:  “Consider  a 
postage  stamp.  It  sticks  to  the  job  till 
the  goods  are  delivered.” 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


Another  semester,  another  chance  to  win  a $50  gift  certificate 
provided  by  the  U of  G Bookstore  for  correctly  identifying  various  sites 
on  campus.  Winner  of  last  semester’s  prize  was  Mary  Leunissen  of  the 
School  of  Engineering.  The  first  person  to  let  us  know  that  the  photo  in 
the  Dec.  3 issue  of  @Guelph  was  of  the  stairs  in  the  student  lounge  in 
Johnston  Hall  was  Cathy  Walsh  of  the  Department  of  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition.  Because  some  people  on  campus  receive 
@Guelph  later  than  others,  we’re  changing  the  format  of  the  contest 
this  semester.  From  now  on,  everyone  who  correctly  identifies  the 
photo  by  the  end  of  the  week  @Guelph  is  published  will  have  their 
name  entered  in  the  draw.  So  if  you  can  identify  where  the  above 
photo  was  taken,  send  your  response  to  r.cooper@exec.uoguelph.ca 
or  call  Ext.  56982  by  Jan.  16  at  4:45  p.m.  photo  bymary  dickieson 
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L A S S I F I F.  P S 


THANK  YOU 


As  I embark  on  my  next  phase  of  life 
known  as  retirement,  I wish  to 
extend  my  deepest  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  everyone  who 
attended  the  Nov.  26  reception  in 
my  honour.  I have  the  unique  privi- 
lege of  saying  that  over  the  past  33 
years  on  campus,  I acquired  a tre- 
mendous amount  of  knowledge 
from  all  of  you,  which  helped  me 
immensely  in  executing  my  various 
roles  and  responsibilities.  Best 
wishes  to  a great  community  at  the 
University  of  Guelph.  Garry  Round. 


Thank  you,  everyone,  for  your  best 
wishes  on  our  retirement.  Our  time 
at  the  University  was  enjoyable,  and 
we  were  fortunate  to  make  many 
good  friends.  We  will  back  to  visit,  so 
until  then,  take  care.  Glandon  arid 
Fran  Thomas. 


FOR  SALE 


1998  Jeep  Grand  Cherokee  LTD, 
four-door,  4x4,  leather,  loaded, 
front  and  side  rails;  2000  Honda 
Civic  SiG,  two-door  coupe,  five- 
speed,  red,  loaded,  tinted  windows, 
spoiler,  62,000  kilometres,  767- 
6575. 


Three  12-string  acoustic  guitars: 
Patrick  and  Simon  SP12,  Hohner 
HGK512  with  case,  12-string  Raven, 
all  in  excellent  condition,  Gary,  Ext. 
52835. 


Slide  storage  cabinet,  lockable,  17  by 
23  by  29  inches,  holds  1,400  slides, 
backlight  for  viewing,  whjohnso@ 
ovc.uoguelph.ca. 


128MB  144  pin  sodimm  memory  for 
Notebook,  Kingston  KTT-SO100/ 
128,  Ext.  53021. 


Brick  bungalow,  1,148  square  feet, 
five-minute  walk  to  Lake  Huron 
beach,  ideal  retreat  or  retirement 
home,  June  closing  preferred, 
519-396-9518. 


Handmade  wooden  clothes  dryers, 
Ext.  56580. 


Four  Blizzak  P195/60HR15  snow 
tires,  like  new,  used  only  part  of  one 
season,  fit  newer  Nissan  Sentras, 
Lisa,  766-0812  or  lhaidle@yahoo. 
com. 


1995  Chevy  Corsica,  red,  original 
owner,  well-maintained,  268,000 
kilometres,  highway-driven,  Becky 
or  Dennis,  905-873-11 11. 


Townhouse  on  College  Avenue, 
well-maintained,  currently  leased  to 
students;  computers:  P3  667  Mhz, 
256  megs  PC133  RAM,  10-gig  hard 
drive;  Celeron,  128  megs  RAM,  10- 
gig  hard  drive;  Pentium  166MMX, 
32  megs  RAM,  2.1 -gig  hard  drive; 
Western  Digital  180-gig  hard  drive 
with  eight-meg  cache;  Intel  heatsink, 
fan  for  Pentium  4s;  Intel  Celeron  266 
Mhz  Slotl  CPU;  Creative  Sound- 
Blaster 5.1  PCI  sound  card; 
Playstation2  games:  Gungrijfon 


Blaze,  RTX:  The  Red  Rock,  836-1218 
or  dtocek@uoguelph.ca. 


Sony  VAIO  laptop  computer 
PCG-F520,  PIII/500  Mhz,  128  MB 
RAM,  6GB  HDD,  floppy,  CD-ROM 
USB,  Firewire,  56K  modem,  cur- 
tis.mohan@Photosphere.org. 


BOSE  Lifestyle  28  surround  sound 
home  theatre  system,  new,  not  refur- 
bished, see  www.bose.com  for 
photo,  gpatel@uoguelph.ca. 


Raptors  tickets,  reds,  behind  basket, 
groups  of  two  or  four,  many  dates 
available,  Ext.  56381. 


AVAILABLE 


Hard-working,  reliable  student  for 
snow  removal,  cheap  rates,  820- 
6254. 


Career  and  transition  coach,  all  ages 
and  stages,  individuals  and  groups, 
free  20-minute  trial  session, 
767-1325  or  careerfitz@sympatico. 
ca. 


Experienced  reliable  housekeeper, 
reasonable  rates,  free  estimates,  ref- 
erences provided  on  request,  Lisa, 
763-4506. 


Tutoring  in  chemistry,  Spanish  and 
French;  accredited  translator  for 
English  to  Spanish  and  Spanish  to 
English,  fast  turnaround,  836-9204 
or  cdesaIas@sympatico.ca. 


Private  contemplative  space  avail- 
able for  individuals  or  small  groups 
doing  inner  work,  therapy,  support 
or  retreat/respite,  also  available  for 
meetings,  workshops  and  celebra- 
tions, 823-3836. 


FOR  RENT 


Two-bedroom  basement  apartment, 
close  to  downtown,  laundry,  non- 
smoker,  available  Feb.  1,  $650  a 
month  inclusive,  one-year  lease, 
837-1526. 


Upper  bedroom  in  spacious  fur- 
nished house  to  share  with  three 
housemates,  full  bath,  dishwasher, 
fireplace,  laundry,  close  to  bus, 
Zehrs  and  Preservation  Park,  avail- 
able Feb.  1 or  sooner,  $375  a month 
plus  utilities,  Lisa,  766-0812  or 
lhaidle@yahoo.com. 


Student  Family  Housing  has  one- 
and  two-bedroom  vacancies  at  78 
College  Ave.  W.,  Ext.  54708. 


Cottage  on  Georgian  Bay  private 
island,  sleeps  six,  five  minutes  from 


Parry  Sound,  solar  water  pump,  out- 
board boat,  water  taxi  from  marina, 
$4,000  a month  or  $2,500  for  two 
weeks,  available  July,  519-846-1908 
or  johnham@sentex.net. 


Three-bedroom  bungalow  with  in- 
law suite,  close  to  schools  and  parks, 
on  bus  route,  fenced  yard,  parking 
for  three  vehicles,  gas  fireplace,  all 
appliances,  central  air,  available  Feb. 
1 or  sooner,  $1,250  a month  plus 
utilities,  Ken  or  Lisa,  763-4506. 


Small  house  in  Fergus,  fenced  yard, 
small  garage,  non-smokers,  no  pets, 
available  immediately,  $800  a month 
plus  utilities,  Ext.  58480  or 
ewall@uoguelph.ca. 


One-bedroom  basement  apartment, 
parking  for  one  vehicle,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  available  immedi- 
ately, $600  a month  inclusive, 
836-5608. 


Two-bedroom  semi-detached  house 
in  quiet  Fergus  neighbourhood, 
parking  for  two  vehicles,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  available  Feb.  1, 
$880  a month  inclusive,  843-6536. 


WANTED 


Legal-sized  (8Vi  x 14)  paper  dis- 
penser for  Hewlett-Packard  LaserJet 
III  printer,  Marj,  824-1628. 


Introductory  instruction  in  Arabic, 
interested  in  the  predominant  lan- 
guages of  Iraq,  Dave,  826-3535, 
763-2938  or  dcolling@omaf.gov. 
on.ca. 


“Virtual  housemate”  to  rent  my 
home  weekdays  while  I’m  working 
in  Toronto,  perfect  for  someone 
who  works  in  Guelph  during  the 
week  but  lives  elsewhere,  available 
for  academic  year,  laundry,  parking, 
$400  a month,  826-7825. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
519-824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to 
l.graham@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


April  Occupancy 

Lovely  large  townhouse  in 
south  end,  1,750  square  feet. 
Huge  master  bedroom  (easily 
divided  to  give  fourth 
bedroom),  four  baths. 
Finished  basement. 

Brian  Rothwell,  Sales  Rep 
Royal  LePage  Vantage  Realty  Ltd. 


836-9166,  Ext.  801 


EYE  EXAMS  NOW  ARRANGED 


• Eyo  Doctor  Prescriptions  Filled 

• Two  Opticians  with  over  49  Yaars  Combined  Experience] 

• Seniors  Discount  Available 

Scott  Coburn  Optical 

"A  Name  You  Can  Trust  In  Eyewear" 

Mon.-Thurs.  9:30  o.m.-6  p.m. 

Fri.  9:30  a.m.-8  p.m.;  Sat.  9:30  a.m.-4  p.m. 

Telephone  821-2020 


1 23  WYNDHAM  ST.  N.  Opposite  the  old  Post  Quite 
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L g Travel  Services 

0 Our  Great  Prices  and 
^ Experience  makes 
the  Difference 

Our  Friendly,  Knowledgeable 

0 Travel  Specialists  are  waiting  to  help  you. 

0 

01 


Stone  Road  Mall,  Upper  Level 
435  Stone  Road  W. 

Tel:  (519)763-2991 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 
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I Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 
I Athletic  Program 

• Martial  Arts  • Skating 

• Swimming  • Yoga 

I KinderMusik 

I Core  French 
I Monthly  Field  Trips 
I Certified  Montessori  Teachers 


Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
Zi  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 

Downtown  Guelph 

151  Waterloo  Ave. 

Guelph,  Ont 


836-3810 


“Within  the  Child  Lies 
the  Fate  of  the  Future " 
Dr.  Maria  Montessori 


\\\\  w.guclpli  moil  tessori.  com 


LAKESIDE  GETAWAY 

Authentic  1 800's  Coach  house  offers  rooms 
from  $54,  including  full  country  breakfast. 
Nestled  in  tiny  river  valley  with  5 minute 
walk  to  gorgeous  sandy  Lake  Huron  beach. 
Scenic  walks,  excellent  fishing. 
Pub/Restaurant/Patio  on  premises. 

Inn  at  the  Port 
R.R.  3,  Goderich,  ON 
Call  51 9-S29-7986 

Visit  our  Web  site: 
www.innattheport.com. 


Horticultural  Job  Fair 


Summer  and  Full  Time  Job  Postings 
available  for  anyone! 

Wednesday,  January  28 
10  a.m.-4  p.m. 

University  of  Guelph 
University  Centre  Courtyard 

Speak  to  employers  in  such  areas  as: 

• Landscaping  • Golf  Courses 
• Garden  Centres  • Greenhouses 

Don't  forget  to  bring  your  resume! 

For  more  information  contact: 

Liz  Southwell  (519)  824-1120,  Ext.  56204 
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ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum’s  Sunday  afternoon 
walks  continue  Ian.  18  with  “Feed  a 
Chickadee”  and  Jan.  25  with  “Snow- 
shoe  Hike.”  The  walks  leave  from  the 
Nature  Centre  at  2 p.m.  A donation 
of  $3  is  suggested. 


Naturalist  Zoe  Fitzgerald  leads  owl 
prowls  Jan.  30  and  31  from  7 to  8:30 
p.m.  Cost  is  $12  for  adults,  $6  for 
children  or  $30  for  a family  of  four. 
Deadline  for  registration  and  pay- 
ment is  Jan.  16.  Register  at  Ext. 
52113. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  School  of  English  and  Theatre 
Studies  and  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre  present  the  film  series 
Beyond  Hollywood:  Spotlight  on 
International  Film.”  On  Jan.  24,  the 
focus  is  on  Chinese  cinema,  with 
films  running  at  1, 3:15  and  7 p.m.  at 
the  art  centre.  Admission  is  free. 


ATHLETICS 


The  volleyball  Gryphons  are  at  home 
to  Queen's  Jan.  16,  Laurier  Jan.  21 
and  Western  Jan.  24,  with  the 
women’s  teams  playing  at  6 p.m.  and 
the  men’s  at  8 p.m.  The  Gryphon 
women’s  team  also  hosts  Ottawa 
Jan.  17  at  3 p.m.  and  Lakehead  Jan. 
30  at  7 p.m.  The  men’s  team  is  at 
home  to  York  Jan.  28  at  7:30  p.m. 


V FN  TS 


Organics”  Jan.  23  at  7 p.m.  in 
Thornbrough  100.  Admission  to  the 
forum  is  $10.  Full  details  are  avail- 
able on  the  web  at  www.guelphor- 
ganicconf.ca. 


NOTICES 


The  Gryphon  swim  team  hosts 
Brock  and  York  Jan.  16  at  6:30  p.m. 


The  women’s  hockey  Gryphons  take 
on  Carleton  Jan.  17  at  2 p.m.,  Con- 
cordia Jan.  18  at  2 p.m.,  York  Jan.  22 
at  7:30  p.m.  and  Laurier  Jan.  24  at  2 
p.m.  The  men’s  team  is  at  home  to 
York  Jan.  17  at  7:30  p.m. 


U of  G hosts  the  Guelph  Open  wres- 
tling tournament  Jan.  17  beginning 
at  9 a.m. 


Brock  comes  to  campus  Jan.  24  to 
take  on  the  basketball  Gryphons, 
with  the  women’s  teams  playing  at  1 
p.m.  and  the  men’s  at  3 p.m. 


CONFERENCE 


The  23rd  annual  Guelph  Organic 
Conference  runs  Jan.  22  to  25  on 
campus.  This  year’s  theme  is  “Build- 
ing Sustainable  Economies.”  The 
conference  will  feature  workshops, 
seminars  and  expert  panels,  as  well 
as  an  organic  trade  show  and  sam- 
pling fair  in  the  University  Centre. 
The  conference  will  also  include  a 
public  forum  on  “The  Survival  of 


U of  G is  participating  in  a multi- 
campus contest  called  “Let’s  Make  a 
Deal,”  aimed  at  encouraging  univer- 
sity students  to  quit/reduce  or  not 
start  smoking.  Funded  by  the 
Ontario  government  and  Health 
Canada  and  led  by  the  group  Leave 
the  Pack  Behind,  the  contest  offers 
prizes  to  students  achieving  various 
levels  of  success  in  reducing  or  quit- 
ting smoking.  Contest  registration 
takes  place  Jan.  14  to  16  in  the 
MacKinnon  Building.  For  more 
details,  visit  the  website  www. 
leavethepackbehind.org. 

The  U of  G Child-Care  and  Learning 
Centre  is  hosting  a presentation  on 
“Exploring  the  Emotional  Lives  of 
Boys”  Jan.  28  from  7 to  8:30  p.m.  If 
you  wish  to  attend,  RSVP  to  Ext. 
52682  by  Jan.  22. 

The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  offering 
classes  in  relaxation  and  stress  man- 
agement skills  training  beginning 
Jan.  27  and  running  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  for  12  sessions.  Three 
classes  are  available:  12:30  p.m.  in 
UC  441,  5:30  p.m.  in  OVC  251 1 and 
8 p.m.  in  UC  441.  The  clinic  is  also 
offering  a five-session  better  sleep 
program  beginning  Jan.  16  at  noon 
in  UC  441.  For  more  information, 
pick  up  a pamphlet  at  the  UC  Info 
Desk,  leave  a message  at  Ext.  52662 
or  visit  the  website  www.uoguelph. 
ca/-ksomers. 

The  U of  G/OMAF  research  pro- 
gram invites  submissions  for  new 
research  proposals  in  the  animal, 
plant  and  sustainable  rural  commu- 
nities research  programs  and  letters 
of  intent  in  the  food  and  resources 
management  and  environment 
research  programs.  Submissions 
must  address  program  priorities 
approved  by  the  Agricultural 
Research  Institute  of  Ontario  and 
must  be  submitted  in  a specific  for- 
mat by  Jan.  30.  For  the  priorities  for- 
mat and  other  information,  visit  the 
website  www.uoguelph.ca/research/ 
omaf/Call_Proposals/index.shtml 
or  call  826-3800. 

The  deadline  for  students  to  submit 
applications  for  U of  G's  2004  inter- 
national field  studies  grants  is  Feb. 
13.  Information  is  available  on  the 
web  at  www.uoguelph.ca/CIP/ 
PDFS/ifsgrant.pdf. 


The  Centre  for  Global  Political 
Economy  at  Simon  Fraser  Univer- 
sity is  calling  for  papers  for  an  inter- 
national conference  it’s  hosting  on 
the  past,  present  and  future  of  global 
governance  July  15  and  16.  Propos- 
als for  papers,  which  should  include 
a one-page  abstract,  must  be  submit- 
ted by  Feb.  15  to  cgpe@sfu.ca. 

The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music’s 
Zavitz  Gallery  hosts  a Post-It  com- 
petition until  Jan.  17.  The  gallery 
features  works  by  the  intro  sculpture 
class  Jan.  18  to  24.  An  exhibition  by 
students  Vanessa  Gilmour  and 
Michelle  Doemer  runs  Jan.  25  to  31. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  presents  Daryl 
Schnurr,  a local  patent  agent  and 
lawyer,  discussing  “Patent  Issues  for 
Inventors”  Jan.  15  at  1:15  p.m.  in 
McLaughlin  Library  384. 

The  Department  of  Microbiology 
seminar  series  features  Eric  Carstens 
of  Queen’s  University  discussing 
“Identifying  the  Baculovirus  Repli- 
some:  In  Vivo  Analysis  of  Genes 
Essential  for  Baculovirus  DNA  Rep- 
lication” Jan.  15  in  Food  Science  128. 
On  Jan.  22,  Chihiro  Sugimoto  of  the 
Obihiro  University  of  Agriculture 
and  Veterinary  Medicine  in  Japan 
considers  “Cytokine  Expression  in 
Transgenic  Plants  and  Effect  of  Oral 
Administration  of  Cytokines”  in 
Food  Science  241.  The  seminars 
begin  at  3 p.m. 

Next  up  in  the  Department  of 
Microbiology  graduate  student 
seminar  series  is  Kailash  Banasure 
explaining  “Bartonellosis:  The  Cur- 
rent State  of  Knowledge"  Jan.  16  at 
12:30  p.m.  in  Chemistry  and  Micro- 
biology 160. 

“Disentangling  History:  Compara- 
tive Phylogeographic  Approaches  to 
Understanding  Origins  of  Diversity” 
is  the  topic  of  Steve  Lougheed  of 
Queen’s  University  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology  seminar  series  Jan. 
16.  On  Jan.  23,  Ralph  Smith  of  the 
University  of  Waterloo  explains 
“Ecosystem  Impacts  of  a Novel 
Feeding  Guild:  Dreissenid  Mussels 
in  the  Great  Lakes.”  The  seminars 
begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 

The  College  of  Arts  “Research  in 
Progress”  seminar  series  features 
Profs.  Dawn  Comelio  and  Fr6d6ri- 
que  Arroyas,  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, discussing  “Secrets  and  Reve- 
lations: La  Nouvelle  Pornographic  in 
Contemporary  French  Writing”  Jan. 


19  at  4 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  103. 

The  Controlled  Environment  Sys- 
tems Research  Facility  presents 
Alain  Berinstain,  director  of  Plane- 
tary Exploration  and  Space,  MARS 
Lead,  Canada  Space  Agency,  dis- 
cussing “An  Experimental  Mars 
Greenhouse  in  the  Arctic”  Jan.  20  at 
noon  in  Graham  Hall  3308. 

“Effect  of  Sex  Hormones  on  Suscep- 
tibility and  Immune  Response  to 
Sexually  Transmitted  Viral  Infec- 
tions in  the  Female  Reproductive 
Tract”  is  the  focus  of  Charu  Kaushic 
of  McMaster  University  in  the 
Department  of  Pathobiology  semi- 
nar series  Jan.  23  at  2 p.m.  in  Patho- 
biology 2106. 

The  Cognitive  Science  Group  pres- 
ents Chris  Eliasmith  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo  explaining  “Moving 
Beyond  Metaphors:  Understanding 
the  Mind  for  What  It  Is”  Jan.  23.  On 
Jan.  27,  the  topic  is  “Religion,  Death 
and  Horror  Movies:  Some  Evolu- 
tionary Parallels”  with  Prof.  Hank 
Davis,  Psychology.  The  seminars 
begin  at  4 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  232. 

Paul  Garrett  of  the  Lawrence  Liver- 
more National  Laboratory  in  Cali- 
fornia is  guest  speaker  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics  seminar  series  Jan. 
27  at  4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton  105. 

The  international  development 
seminar  series  continues  with  Prof. 
Alan  Wildeman,  vice-president 
(research),  discussing  “Guelph 
Internationally:  What  Would  Suc- 
cess Be  Like?”  Jan.  30  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacLachlan  107. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  hosts  a 
new  faculty  luncheon  Jan.  22,  with 
discussion  to  focus  on  supervising 
TAs.  On  Jan.  23,  TSS  presents 
“Effective  Teaching  Strategies  Using 
WebCT.”  Details  and  online  regis- 
tration for  all  TSS  events  are  found 
on  the  website  www.tss.uoguelph.ca. 


THESIS  DEFENCE 


The  final  examination  of  Chun  Chi 
Lo,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry, is  Jan.  15  at  10:30  a.m.  in 
Chemistry  and  Microbiology  370. 
The  thesis  is  “Determination  and 
Characterization  of  Naphthenic 
Acids  From  the  Oil  Sands  Mine  Tail- 
ings in  Alberta  Using  Atmospheric 
Pressure  Ionizaton  Mass  Spectrome- 
try.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  Nigel 
Bunce. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  City  of  Guelph  is  holding  public 
sessions  to  review  design  scenarios 
for  selected  areas  in  the  Old  Univer- 
sity and  Centennial  neighbour- 
hoods. They  run  Jan.  23  at  6:30  p.m. 
and  Jan.  24  at  4 p.m.  at  Harcourt 
Church,  87  Dean  Ave.  The  design 
work  is  part  of  a community 
improvement  plan  being  developed 
for  the  neighbourhoods  that  inte- 
grates land  use,  infrastructure,  trans- 
portation and  recreational  reinvest- 
ment initiatives.  For  information 
about  the  plan,  visit  the  website 
www.city.guelph.on.ca/oucncip  or 
call  Joan  Jylanne  at  837-5616,  Ext. 
2519. 

The  annual  “Black  and  White  Clas- 
sic” Dream  Auction,  organized  in 
support  of  the  Advanced  Agricul- 
tural Leadership  Program,  will  be 
held  Feb.  14  at  the  OMAF  building. 
For  more  information,  donation 
ideas  and  tickets,  call  826-4204. 

The  Elora  Festival  Singers  conducted 
by  Noel  Edison  will  hold  a soup  con- 
cert Jan.  25  at  St.  John’s  Church  in 
Elora.  Lunch  is  at  1:30  p.m.,  fol- 
lowed by  a talk  and  a 3 p.m.  concert 
titled  “Byrd:  Mass  for  Four  Voices.” 
For  tickets,  call  846-0331. 

The  Guelph  Historical  Railway 
Association  is  dedicated  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  railway  heritage  and 
invites  anyone  with  an  interest  in 
railways  to  join.  The  association 
meets  on  the  second  Monday  of 
every  month  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Co- 
operators  building.  More  informa- 
tion is  available  on  the  web  at 
www.ghra.ca. 

The  Canadian  Federation  of  Univer- 
sity Women  will  hold  an  open  meet- 
ing Jan.  27  at  7:30  p.m.  at  Harpo’s 
Banquet  Hall,  89  Dawson  Rd.  Guest 
speaker  Miggs  Wynn  Morris  will 
present  “Return  to  the  Drum  — 
Teaching  Among  the  Dene  in  Cana- 
da’s North.”  Everyone  is  welcome. 

A series  of  leadership  development 
workshops  sponsored  by  the  Adult 
Education  Committee  of  St. 
George’s  Church  continues  Jan.  24 
with  “Making  Meetings  Work.”  It 
runs  from  9 a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  For 
registration  information,  call 
822-1366  or  send  e-mail  to 
office@saintgeorge.ca. 


The  Guelph  Guild  of  Handweavers 
and  Spinners  meets  every  other 
Wednesday  at  7:30  p.m.  at  West- 
wood  United  Church.  For  more 
information,  call  843-1456. 


— 

Guelph  s Premiere  Music  Store 

Pianos,  Guitars,  Books,  Lessons 

836-8492 

21 8-A  Victoria  Rd.  S. 
Guelph,  N1E5R1 
www.theoctavemc.com 


T fVi  | 

Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


REACH  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
GUELPH  WITH  YOUR 
ADVERTISING  MESSAGE 

@ Guelph , the  University  of 
Guelph’s  official  campus 
newspaper,  is  published  every 
other  Wednesday. 

For  information  about  advertising, 
call  Scott  Anderson  at  827-9169. 
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UPDATE  OF  ARBORETUM  MASTER  PLAN  BEGINS 


♦ ART  ACQUISITION  FUND  GROWS 


U of  G Remains 
Popular  Choice 


University  receives  more  than  25,000  applications 


Guelph  continues  to  be  a 
popular  choice  among  the 
province’s  secondary  students 
seeking  admission  to  university, 
according  to  figures  released  Jan.  21 
by  the  Ontario  Universities’ 
Application  Centre  (OUAC). 

The  January  “snapshot”  of  appli- 
cations to  universities  across  On- 
tario shows  that  U of  G received 
25,284  applications  from  prospec- 
tive students,  with  more  than  3,000 
of  those  from  students  interested  in 
the  University  of  Guelph-Humber. 

“This  is  great  news  for  the  Uni- 
versity,” says  Prof.  Jill  McCutcheon, 
acting  associate  vice-president  (aca- 
demic). “We  have  been  planning 
very  carefully  for  enrolment  growth 
over  a number  of  years,  and  we  ex- 
pected to  receive  about  25,000  appli- 
cations for  2004.” 

U ol  G plans  to  have  a first-year 
class  of  about  3,750  students  on  its 
main  campus  in  fall  2004  and  some 
700  first-year  students  at  Guelph- 
Humber. 

Making  comparisons  between 
applications  this  year  and  last  year  is 
inappropriate  and  would  be  mis- 
leading, says  McCutcheon.  “In  2003, 


the  numbers  were  inflated  because 
most  of  the  students  who  were  part 
of  the  double  cohort  applied  for  uni- 
versity admission  last  year.” 

She  adds  that  although  the 
“snapshot”  projections  released  by 
OUAC  are  helpful,  it’s  important  to 
remember  that  students  can  send 
applications  to  more  than  one  uni- 
versity. “That’s  why  the  best  indica- 
tor of  student  interest  is  the  number 
of  first-,  second-  and  third-choice 
applications.”  This  year,  U of  G re- 
ceived a total  of  14,218  first-,  sec- 
ond- and  third-choice  applications. 

Historically,  about  20  per  cent  of 
students  who  apply  to  Guelph  and 
are  offered  admission  end  up  regis- 
tering. “The  quality  of  our  applicant 
pool  is  always  incredibly  strong,” 
says  McCutcheon.  “It’s  very  reward- 
ing to  have  so  many  motivated  stu- 
dents interested  in  pursuing  the 
excellent  opportunities  and  pro- 
grams we  have  at  Guelph.” 

U of  G will  begin  making  offers  to 
students  with  an  85-per-cent  aver- 
age in  April  and  will  send  out  the  rest 
of  its  admission  offers  starting  in 
May. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


Campus  Invited  to 
Campaign  Finale 


Feb.  17  event  is  a time  to  celebrate  U ofG 


All  U of  G faculty,  staff, 
students  and  retirees  are 
invited  to  a campus  community 
celebration  Feb.  17  to  mark  the 
finale  of  “The  Science  of  Life,  the  Art 
of  Living”  campaign.  Hosted  by 
campaign  chair  David  Kassie  and 
president  Alastair  Summerlee,  the 
festivities  begin  at  noon  in  Room 
104  of  Rozanski  Hall.  A light  lunch 
will  be  provided. 

“The  tremendous  support  re- 
ceived from  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  has  been 
instrumental  to  the  success  of  the 
most  ambitious  fundraising  cam- 
paign in  our  history,”  says  Summer- 
lee. “We  have  much  to  be  proud  of, 
and  the  chancellor,  David  Kassie  and 
I look  forward  to  joining  with  the 
campus  community  to  celebrate  the 
end  of  the  campaign  and  all  the  won- 
derful new  projects  and  initiatives  it 
is  supporting.” 

Launched  in  January  1999  with  a 
goal  of  $75  million,  the  campaign 


exceeded  that  target  late  last  year. 
The  final  total  will  be  announced  at 
the  Feb.  17  event,  which  will  provide 
an  opportunity  to  recognize  cam- 
paign volunteer  leaders  and  thank 
the  campus  community  for  its  sup- 
port. 

Among  the  initiatives  that  have 
benefited  from  campaign  support 
are  Rozanski  Hall  and  the  new  sci- 
ence complex,  expansion  of  the 
kitchen  and  teaching  restaurant  in 
the  School  of  Hospitality  and  Tour- 
ism Management,  establishment  of  a 
chair  in  Scottish  studies  and  a chair 
in  families  and  work,  and  new  schol- 
arships and  bursaries,  including  the 
student-funded  Central  Student  As- 
sociation Opportunity  Trust. 

Anyone  planning  to  attend  the 
celebration  event  is  asked  to  RSVP 
by  e-mail  to  campaignfinale@ 
uoguelph.ca  by  Feb.  13.  Those  who 
don’t  have  access  to  e-mail  can  con- 
firm their  attendance  by  calling  June 
Pearson  at  Ext.  53093. 


Louise  Sun,  left,  and  Melissa  MacKinnon  are  among  19  Canadian  students  selected  to  take  part  in  the  National 
Research  Council’s  Women  in  Engineering  and  Science  Program.  photo  courtesy  of  the  guelph mercury 

Two  Receive  NRC  Awards 


Program  encourages  women  to  consider  careers  in  science,  engineering  and  math 


This  YEAR’S  U of  G recipients  of 
the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil’s (NRC)  Women  in  Engineering 
and  Science  (WES)  awards  are  an 
equestrian  champion  and  a former 
English-as-a-second-language  stu- 
dent who  arrived  in  Canada  only 
seven  years  ago  with  a dream  of 
attending  university. 

Second-year  students  Melissa 
MacKinnon,  a biomedical  sciences 
major,  and  Louise  Sun,  who  is  study- 
ing biological  engineering,  are 
among  19  Canadian  women  selected 
to  take  part  in  the  NRC  program.  A 
total  of  93  candidates  were  nomi- 
nated for  the  2004  program  from 
universities  across  the  country. 

Under  the  WES  Program,  NRC 
hires  students  to  work  in  its  research 
laboratories  across  Canada  for  three 
summer  or  co-op  work  terms.  The 
students  each  receive  $10,000  to 


$12,000  per  work  term.  The  awards 
are  intended  to  encourage  women  to 
consider  research  careers  in  science, 
engineering  and  math. 

MacKinnon,  who  received  a 
phone  call  from  the  NRC  the  day 
after  her  birthday  last  month,  says 
she  was  “shocked”  to  receive  the 
award.  She  hopes  to  work  this  sum- 
mer at  either  the  Institute  for  Bio- 
logical Sciences  in  Ottawa  or  the 
Biotechnology  Research  Institute  in 
Montreal.  She  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in  studying  diseases  such  as 
cancer. 

MacKinnon,  who  is  also  pursu- 
ing a minor  in  nutritional  sciences, 
plans  to  apply  for  veterinary  studies 
at  Guelph  and  hopes  to  become  an 
equine  surgeon  and  researcher. 

She’s  wanted  to  become  a vet 
since  childhood.  At  home  in  Ot- 
tawa, she  has  worked  at  the  Kanata 


Animal  Hospital  as  a kennel  student 
and  helps  vets  on  farm  visits.  At 
Guelph,  she  volunteers  in  the  Veteri- 
nary Teaching  Hospital’s  large- 
animal  wards  and  with  “Foal 
Watch,”  a program  that  provides 
round-the-clock  care  to  foals  at  risk. 

Certified  as  an  Equine  Canada 
Level  I coach,  MacKinnon  teaches 
horseback  riding  to  children  and 
adults.  An  active  member  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Pony  Club  and  a champion 
show  jumper,  she  belonged  to  the 
Canadian  team  that  competed  in  last 
year’s  inter- Pacific  exchange  held  in 
Australia. 

She  received  a U of  G entrance 
scholarship  and  a Bell  Canada  schol- 
arship in  2002. 

Sun  is  thinking  about  a research 
career  in  designing  health-care 

Continued  on  page  14 


This  Week  in  1964 


Forty  years  ago,  the  weekly 
News  Bulletin  published  by 
Guelph’s  Federated  Colleges  re- 
ported that: 

• The  campus  was  hosting  a farm 
safety  conference  and  the  Re- 
gional School  for  Bankers. 

• Judges  of  the  1963  Fire  Preven- 
tion Contest  sponsored  by  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Associa- 
tion had  awarded  special  recogni- 


tion to  the  Federated  Colleges 
of  Guelph  for  their  “excellent 
programs  for  the  protection  of 
students  as  well  as  property 
from  fire.” 

■ ^ • A model  parliament  was  being 

held  in  the  Physical  Education 
Building. 

• A summer  cottage  on  Georgian 
Bay  was  available  to  rent  for 
$45  a week. 
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A Message  From  the  Campus 
Accessibility  Committee 


The  CAC  meets  every  six  weeks  to  discuss 
physical  access  needs  on  campus. 

If  you  have  any  proposals,  concerns,  questions, 
comments  or  complaints  regarding  physical  access 
on  campus,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

Send  inquiries  by  e-mail,  paper  or  fax  to: 

E-mail:  csd@uogueIph.ca  OR 
bwhee!er@uoguelph.ca 
Paper  copies:  CSD,  Level  3,  UC 
Attn:  Barry  Wheeler 
Fax:  824-3432  Attn:  Barry  Wheeler 
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■ Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program 

• Martial  Arts  • Skating 

• Swimming  • Yoga 

■ KinderMusik 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 

Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
Vi  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 

Downtown  Guelph 

1 5 1 Waterloo  Ave. 

Guelph,  Ont. 

836-3810 


w >\  w.  guclphmontcssori.com 


“Within  the  Child  Lies 
the  Fate  of  the  Future" 
Dr.  Marla  Montessori 


GUELPH 


(est.  1978) 


LAKESIDE  GETAWAY 

Authentic  1 800's  Coach  house  offers  rooms 
from  $54,  including  full  country  breakfast. 
Nestled  in  tiny  river  valley  with  5 minute 
walk  to  gorgeous  sandy  Lake  Huron  beach. 
Scenic  walks,  excellent  fishing. 
Pub/Restaurant/Patio  on  premises. 

Inn  at  the  Port 
R.R.  3,  Goderich,  ON 
Call  519-529-7986 

Visit  our  Web  site: 
www.innattheport.com. 


$100,000  Gift  Boosts  Art  Fund 

Former  chief  librarian's  support  has  purchased  27  major  works  to  date 


Uof  G graduate  and  former 
chief  librarian  Florence 
Partridge  has  given  a lot  to  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
(MSAC)  — and  to  the  U of  G 
community  — over  the  years.  Last 
week,  she  gave  yet  more,  adding 
$100,000  to  the  art  acquisition  fund 
she  established  in  1979. 

Each  year,  interest  from  the  fund 
buys  a major  work  for  the  collection. 
This  year,  Partridge’s  support  pur- 
chased Weather  Station,  a sculpture 
by  Scottish  artist  Diane  Maclean  that 
was  unveiled  Jan.  15. 

The  Florence  G.  Partridge  Fund, 
which  now  totals  $245,000,  has  sup- 
ported 27  major  works  to  date.  They 
include  prints  and  paintings  by  his- 
torical and  contemporary  artists  and 
other  works  in  the  sculpture  park: 
Turkey  by  Frances  Loring,  Ex  Ovo 
Omni  by  FASTWORMS  and 
Andrew  Hunter’s  In  the  Pines. 

During  a ceremony  to  celebrate 
the  donation,  MSAC  director  Judith 
Nasby  noted  that  Partridge  is  one  of 
the  art  centre’s  longest-standing  vol- 
unteers. She  has  been  involved  with 
the  centre  since  its  beginnings  in 
1975  and  served  as  the  first  docent 
for  the  school  tour  program. 

“It’s  people  like  Florence  and 
others  who  helped  greatly  to  make 
the  art  centre  the  success  it  is  today,” 
said  Nasby.  “With  this  contribution, 
she  has  ensured  that  we  have  a very 
healthy  art  acquisition  fund  for  the 
future.” 

Partridge,  a 1926  graduate  of 
Macdonald  Institute,  believes  an  art 


Florence  Partridge,  left,  presents  a cheque  for  $100,000  to  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre  director  Judith  Nasby  for  the  art  acquisition  fund 
Partridge  established  in  1979.  photo  by  grant  martin 


collection  “is  an  important  part  of  an 
institution.”  She  first  put  that  theory 
into  action  as  the  librarian  at  the 
OAC  library  in  Massey  Hall,  buying 
paintings  by  Canadian  artists  with 
whatever  funds  were  left  in  her  fur- 
niture budget  at  year’s  end.  Nasby 
said  such  ingenuity  launched 
Guelph’s  art  collection,  which  is  now 
housed  at  the  art  centre. 

Partridge,  who  also  holds  a de- 
gree in  library  science  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  went  on  to 
become  U of  G’s  chief  librarian,  a 
position  she  held  until  her  retire- 
ment in  1971.  Her  life  has  been  filled 


with  volunteer  work,  including  serv- 
ing as  founding  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity Women’s  Club  of  Guelph.  In 
1993,  the  Canadian  government 
selected  her  for  the  prestigious 
Lescarbot  Award  for  outstanding 
service  as  a cultural  volunteer. 

“Florence’s  creativity  and  enthu- 
siasm have  expanded  the  cultural 
horizons  in  our  community  and  en- 
sured the  development  of  the  visual 
arts  in  Canada,”  said  Nasby.  “This 
important  gift  reflects  her  lifelong 
interest  in  the  arts,  as  well  as  her 
dedication  and  belief  in  building  a 
strong  and  vibrant  arts  community." 


Educational  Unit  Revamps 


The  Educational  Research 
and  Development  Unit 
(ERDU)  is  now  open  for  business  on 
Level  3 of  the  University  Centre. 

Formerly  located  at  3 Trent  Lane, 
the  unit  offers  three  key  services: 
conducting  research  to  pinpoint  the 
knowledge,  skills  and  values  that 
university  and  college  graduates 
need  for  employment;  developing 
creative  programs  and  courses  that 
promote  student-centred  learning; 
and  assessing  educational  outcomes 
to  foster  continual  improvement. 

Prof.  Fred  Evers,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  directs  the  unit, 
which  is  part  of  the  office  of  the  asso- 
ciate vice-president  (academic). 
Janet  Mitchell  is  the  research  and  de- 
velopment manager,  and  Melody 
Wren  is  administrative  assistant. 

The  ERDU  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Centre  for  Educational  Research  and 
Assessment,  launched  in  1994  by 
Evers  and  the  late  Prof.  Sid  Gilbert, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology. 


The  revamped  enterprise  is  cur- 
rently responsible  for  developing 
curriculum  for  the  University  of 
Guelph-Humber  and  provides  sup- 
port to  the  Presidential  Task  Force 
on  Accessibility  to  University  Educa- 
tion. 

In  May,  the  ERDU  completed  a 
study  for  the  Canadian  Alliance  of 
Education  and  Training  Organiza- 
tions (CAETO)  of  the  advanced  es- 
sential skills  that  graduates  need  in 
the  workplace.  (CAETO  is  an  um- 
brella group  of  organizations  such  as 
the  Association  of  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  Canada.) 

A key  finding  of  the  CAETO 
study  is  that  leadership  skills  are 
considered  essential  for  the  working 
world  of  the  future,  says  Evers.  That 
information  has  assisted  with  the 
development  of  U of  G’s  new  certifi- 
cate in  leadership,  a multidisciplin- 
ary five-course  program  aimed  at 
undergraduate  and  open  learning 
students. 


The  influence  of  the  CAETO 
study  results  on  the  U of  G leader- 
ship certificate  is  an  example  of  the 
connections  among  research,  pro- 
gram development  and  assessment 
of  outcomes  that  ERDU  seeks  to  fos- 
ter, says  Evers,  who  is  teaching  the 
first  course  leading  to  the  certificate. 

“We’re  bringing  information 
about  what  organizations  are  look- 
ing for  and  how  students  can  be- 
come lifelong  learners  to  bear  on 
development  of  programs.  We’re 
taking  research  results  and  applying 
them  to  institutions  to  hopefully 
have  an  impact  on  the  institutions 
and  make  our  graduates  marketable 
so  they  can  get  interesting  jobs.” 

Evers  has  specialized  in  research 
related  to  skill  development  and  the 
transition  from  school  to  work  since 
the  1980s.  He  is  co-author  of  the 
book  The  Bases  of  Competence:  Skills 
for  Lifelong  Learning  and  Employ- 
ability. 
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CELEBRATING  RESEARCH 

Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice- 
president  (research),  invites 
all  U of  G faculty,  staff  and 
students  to  attend  a celebra- 
tion of  the  University's 
research  accomplishments 
Feb.  16  from  3:30  to  5:30 
p.m.  in  Rozanski  Hall. 
Wildeman  says  the  event 
will  provide  an  opportunity 
to  “review  highlights  of  cur- 
rent activities  and  how  they 
affect  society;  showcase  the 
role  of  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents in  our  research  success;  and 
acknowledge  the  contributions  of 
our  partners.”  He  will  also  identify 
emerging  areas  where  Guelph 
might  make  distinctive  research 
contributions  in  the  future.  If  you 
plan  to  attend,  RSVP  by  Feb.  13  to 
researchevent@uoguelph.ca. 


COMMITTEE  SEEKS  INPUT  ON 
CAMPUS  PHYSICAL  ACCESS 

The  Campus  Accessibility  Commit- 
tee, which  meets  every  six  weeks  to 
discuss  physical  access  needs  at  U of 
G,  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  has  proposals,  concerns,  ques- 
tions, comments  or  complaints 
about  physical  access  on  campus. 
Write  to  Barry  Wheeler  in  the  Cen- 
tre for  Students  With  Disabilities, 
Level  3,  University  Centre;  send 
e-mail  to  bwheeler@uoguelph.ca; 
or  fax  to  824-3432. 


MUNSCH  PERFORMANCES  TO 
BENEFIT  CHILD-CARE  CENTRE 

Renowned  children’s  author  Robert 
Munsch  will  give  three  benefit  per- 
formances Feb.  15  for  the  U of  G 
Child-Care  and  Learning  Centre. 
He  will  read  from  his  books  at  12,  2 
and  4 p.m.  at  the  River  Run  Centre. 
Tickets  are  $12  and  are  available 
from  the  River  Run  box  office, 
763-3000.  Munsch,  who  holds  an 
honorary  degree  from  U of  G and  is 
a former  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition,  has  written 
more  than  35  children’s  books. 


APPLICATIONS  SOUGHT 
FOR  LEADERSHIP  AWARDS 

The  deadline  to  apply  for  this  year's 
Gordon  NLxon  Leadership  Awards 
is  Feb.  13.  Established  by  the 
Annual  Fund  (formerly  the  Alma 
Mater  Fund)  in  recognition  of  the 
contributions  of  1937  OAC  gradu- 
ate Gordon  Nixon,  the  awards 
program  makes  $10,000  available 
each  year  to  campus-based  student 
organizations  to  support  significant 
new  initiatives  that  promote  stu- 
dent involvement,  service  and  lead- 
ership. For  an  application  form, 
visit  www.studentlife.uoguelph.ca 
or  www.studentaffairs.uoguelph.ca. 


NEW  BA  WEBSITE  LAUNCHED 

BA  students  can  now  access  the 
basic  information  and  administra- 
tive services  of  their  academic  coun- 
selling office  24/7.  A renovated 
website  at  www.uoguelph.ca/baco 
provides  students  with  answers  to 
frequently  asked  questions,  neces- 
sary forms  and  useful  links.  The  BA 
counselling  office  in  Room  130  of 
the  MacKinnon  Building  continues 
to  be  open  Monday  to  Friday  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  noon  and  1 to  4:30  p.m. 


New  Physical  Resources  Head  1 
Ready  to  Tackle  Challenges  [EEEEir 


Executive  director  faces  both  a building  boom  and  ongoing  deferred  maintenance 


Prof.  Jim  Pickworth,  a retired  fac- 
ulty member  in  the  School  of  Hos- 
pitality and  Tourism  Management, 
has  been  selected  to  receive  a Cham- 
pions in  Education  and  Training 
Award  from  the  Canadian  Associa- 
tion of  Foodservice  Professionals. 
He  was  nominated  in  the  educator 
category  for  his  significant  ongoing 
contribution  to  education  and 
longtime  continuing  support  of  stu- 
dents pursuing  a career  in  the  food 
service,  hospitality  and  tourism 
industry. 

SOCIOLOGIST  NAMED  TO 
JOURNAL  EDITORIAL  BOARD 

Prof.  Neil  MacKinnon,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  editorial  board  of 
the  American  Sociological  Associa- 
tion’s Social  Psycholog y Quarterly, 
the  leading  journal  in  sociological 
social  psychology. 


Bob  Carter  brings  years  of  university  physical  resources  experience  to  U of  G. 


BffiP  P O I N T M ENTS 


UOF  G HAS  GAINED  a new 
executive  director  of  Physical 
Resources  in  the  midst  of  the  largest 
construction  boom  in  its  history.  In 
addition  to  that  challenge,  Bob 
Carter  faces  the  key  task  of  main- 
taining the  older  buildings  that  give 
the  campus  its  distinct  character. 

Establishing  a capital  renewal 
project  to  address  U of  G’s  deferred 
maintenance  bill  — estimated  to  be 
at  least  $200  million  — is  a priority 
for  Carter,  who  started  his  job  Nov. 
1.  To  tackle  the  issue,  he  says  it’s  im- 
portant to  define  how  the  condition 
of  campus  buildings  will  change  over 
time,  given  existing  spending  projec- 
tions, then  “target  the  condition  we 
want  to  maintain  and  set  the  funding 
level.” 

Carter  conducted  a similar  exer- 
cise at  Dalhousie  University,  where 
he  spent  the  last  two  years  as  director 
of  facilities  management,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a decision  to  increase  fund- 


ing for  deferred  maintenance. 

“At  Guelph,  we  have  to  start 
thinking  about  how  we’re  going  to 
increase  the  capital  renewal  fund- 
ing,” he  says.  “It’s  challenging  be- 
cause the  numbers  are  so  large.” 

Other  key  projects  under  his 
leadership  include  construction  of 
the  science  complex  and  master 
planning  for  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College.  He  is  also  busy  meeting  with 
all  the  college  deans  and  senior  staff 
across  campus  to  introduce  himself 
and  ascertain  their  needs  and  issues. 

Carter  takes  over  the  top  job  at 
Physical  Resources  from  Garry 
Round,  who  also  served  as  executive 
director  of  Hospitality  Services  until 
his  retirement  in  the  fall. 

Significant  growth  in  the  campus 
population  and  the  amount  of  con- 
struction under  way  necessitated  a 
return  to  a management  structure 
with  a senior  administrator  respon- 
sible for  each  operation,  says  Nancy 


Sullivan,  vice-president  (finance 
and  administration).  Longtime  U of 
G employee  David  Boeckner  is  now 
heading  up  Hospitality  Services. 

Carter’s  previous  experience  in- 
cludes 13  years  as  director  of  physi- 
cal plant  at  McMaster  University.  He 
also  serves  as  secretary-treasurer  for 
the  Association  of  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Officers.  He  has  a master  of 
applied  science  in  civil  engineering 
from  the  University  of  Windsor  and 
is  a member  of  the  Association  of 
Professional  Engineers  of  Ontario. 

Outside  of  work,  Carter  is  a car 
enthusiast  with  a special  fondness 
for  1960s  and  early  1970s  models. 
He  also  plays  in  the  Guelph  Good 
Timers  Hockey  League  and  enjoys 
ballroom  dancing  with  his  wife,  Judi. 
They  have  an  11 -year-old  daughter, 
Kathleen. 

“Guelph  is  a great  community, 
and  we’re  happy  to  be  here,"  he  says. 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


Stefano  Gregori  of  Texas  will  join 
the  School  of  Engineering  as  an 
assistant  professor  May.  1. 

Richard  Manderville  of  Wake 
Forest  University,  North  Carolina, 
will  join  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry and  Biochemistry  as  an  associ- 
ate professor  July  1. 

Andrew  Wayne  of  Concordia 
University  has  been  appointed  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
and  associate  professor,  effective 
fuly  l . 
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Jo-Ann  Woznica,  a staff  member  in 
Hospitality  Services  since  1997,  died 
Jan.  21  at  Henderson  General 
Hospital  in  Hamilton.  She  was  54. 
She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
Edward,  a staff  member  in  the 
Department  of  Athletics;  a daugh- 
ter, Tiffany,  and  a stepdaughter, 
Melanie. 


Update  of  Arboretum  Master  Plan  Begins 


UOF  G’S  BELOVED  Arboretum 
— home  to  more  than  18,000 
plant  collections,  gardens,  wetlands, 
nature  trails  and  forests  — is  getting 
a much-needed  update  of  its  master 
plan. 

An  information  session  will  be 
held  Jan.  29  to  outline  the  develop- 
ment of  the  master  plan  update.  The 
meeting  begins  at  noon  in  Room  1 16 
of  the  Crop  Science  Building.  Every- 
one is  invited. 

The  session  is  intended  to  inform 
the  community  of  the  process,  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  input  and  ob- 
tain feedback  on  key  issues.  It  is  the 
first  in  a series  of  consultative  public 
meetings  to  be  held. 

“It  has  been  18  years  since  the 
master  plan  for  the  Arboretum  was 
last  updated,”  says  Board  of  Gover- 
nors member  and  Guelph  lawyer 
Robin-Lee  Norris,  who  is  chairing 
the  newly  formed  Arboretum  Master 
Plan  Committee.  “The  needs,  chal- 


lenges and  requirements  for  the  Ar- 
boretum have  changed  significantly 
over  that  period,  and  now  that  the 
University  has  a new  campus  master 
plan,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  review 
the  Arboretum  master  plan  as  well.” 

The  process  of  developing  the 
new  master  plan  will  be  a consulta- 
tive one,  including  public  and  stake- 
holder meetings  and  input,  Norris 
says.  There  will  also  be  an  assessment 
of  the  Arboretum  by  a study  team 
that  will  examine  areas  such  as  teach- 
ing, research,  programs,  infra-  struc- 
ture and  public  service. 

Over  the  next  few  months,  the 
committee  will  review  scenarios  and 
key  issues  that  arise  from  the  assess- 
ment, public  meetings  and  stake- 
holder meetings.  A draft  plan  will  be 
developed  first  and  will  be  widely 
circulated  and  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic for  comment. 

The  final  plan  will  incorporate 
feedback  from  this  process  and  in- 


clude both  a new  vision  for  the  Arbo- 
retum and  a new  physical  and 
financial  plan. 

“I  am  thrilled,”  says  Arboretum 
director  Prof.  Alan  Watson.  “This 
will  allow  us  to  move  forward  with 
an  enhanced  vision,  both  from  an 
ecological  and  societal  perspective.” 

The  first  Arboretum  master  plan 
was  completed  in  1970  when  B of  G 
approved  dedicating  330  acres  of 
campus  property  for  a “living  labo- 
ratory" for  research  and  teaching.  At 
the  time,  it  consisted  mostly  of  fields 
used  as  test  plots  for  OAC.  That  mas- 
ter plan  was  updated  in  1986. 

Today,  in  addition  to  featuring 
plants  in  publicly  accessible  collec- 
tions and  formal  gardens,  the  Arbo- 
retum hosts  research  activities  such 
as  the  Ontario  Tree  Atlas  Project  and 
the  Elm  Recovery  Project,  and  spon- 
sors public  workshops  and  educa- 
tional programs. 

“The  Arboretum  has  played  a 


very  important  role  in  the  University 
and  city  for  30  years,"  says  OAC 
dean  Craig  Pearson.  “It  is  a 'class- 
room' for  the  entire  community. 
Whether  it’s  students  or  faculty  con- 
ducting research,  a member  of  the 
public  taking  a nature  walk  or  chil- 
dren learning  about  maple  syrup 
collection,  the  Arboretum  is  a place 
for  people  to  expand  their  knowl- 
edge of  natural  resources  and  wild- 
life.” 

The  Arboretum  is  the  largest  and 
most  comprehensive  in  Ontario. 
Each  year,  it  hosts  more  than  73,000 
visitors,  and  some  8,000  people 
participate  in  workshops,  guided 
tours,  theatre  and  special  events. 

For  more  information  about  the 
Arboretum  master  plan  or  to  submit 
comments  and  suggestions,  call  Jim 
Taylor  at  Ext.  58719,  send  e-mail  to 
arboplan@uoguelph.ca  or  fax  to 
763-9698. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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ries  and  concepts  with  applications 
in  action-oriented  assignments. 
Research  objectives:  Areas  that 
emerge  in  my  research  on  agricul- 
tural knowledge  systems  and  rural 
extension  include  how  rural  people 
shape  their  own  priorities  in  com- 
munication processes,  issues  related 


Teaching  objectives:  My  teaching 
emphasizes  conceptual  learning  over 
pure  memory  work.  As  such,  I tend 
to  introduce  labs  (e.g.,  computer 
labs)  that  emphasize  the  develop- 
ment of  conceptual  understanding 
through  interactive  exploration  and 
discovery. 


Background:  B.Sc.  and  PhD,  York 
University 

Teaching  objectives:  The  introduc- 
tion of  applied  science  courses  with 
practical  approaches  and  relevant  to 
the  pharmaceutical  industry. 
Research  objectives:  I am  working 
to  develop  carbohydrate-based 


Editor’s  note:  This  is  part  of  a con- 
tinuing series  designed  to  intro- 
duce new  faculty  to  the  University 
community. 


KURTANNEN 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Economics 

Background:  MA  and  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Fribourg,  Switzerland 
Teaching  objectives:  I use  the 
online  workbook  “Aplia”  with 
homework  and  practice  assignments 
in  my  intermediate  micro  class.  In 
this  way,  I am  able  to  give  many 
more  assignments  than  I could  with- 
out this  online  support  and  students 
get  a better  understanding  of  the 
material  by  having  more  practice. 
Research  objectives:  My  most 
recent  project  deals  with  mecha- 
nisms of  co-operation  as  described 
in  game  theory  among  small  formal 
and  informal  firms  in  developing 
countries.  One  immediate  goal  is  to 
obtain  funding  to  extend  the  pilot 
study  done  in  Bolivia  to  a cross- 
country study  that  includes  develop- 
ing countries  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 


HELEN  HAMBLYODAME 

Assistant  professor.  Rural  Extension 
Studies,  School  of  Environmental 
Design  and  Rural  Development 
Background:  BA  (natural  resource 
management  and  international 
development),  University  of 
Toronto;  MES  and  PhD  (environ- 
mental studies),  York  University 

Teaching  objectives:  I see  my  role  as 
collaborating  with  students  to 
appreciate  that  the  world  we  live  in  is 
global  and  interconnected.  Learning 
should  inform  action,  and  I like  to 
work  with  students  who  think 
beyond  their  undergraduate  or 
graduate  studies.  I tend  to  work  in 
praxis  mode  — theory-based  action 
that  informs  conceptualization.  Stu- 
dents are  engaged  in  analysis  of  theo- 


to  the  access  to  information  technol- 
ogy and  the  channels  of  information 
that  most  enable  people  to  have  their 
voices  heard. 


KEVIN  McCANN 

Associate  professor,  Department  of 
Zoology,  Canada  Research  Chair  in 
Biodiversity 

Background:  BA,  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege; M.Sc.  and  PhD,  University  of 
Guelph 


Research  objectives:  My  lab  is 
interested  in  empirically  determin- 
ing the  structure  of  ecological  sys- 
tems (e.g.,  food  web  structure)  and 
interpreting  the  implications  such 
structure  has  for  the  persistence  and 
sustainability  of  populations,  com- 
munities and  ecosystem  function. 


MARIO  MONTEIRO 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 


vaccines  against  bacterial  and  viral 
infections  in  humans. 


LYNNE  O’SULLIVAN 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Clinical  Studies 

Background:  DVM,  Atlantic  Veteri- 
nary College;  D.V.Sc.,  Ontario  Vet- 
erinary College;  Diplomate  of  the 
American  College  of  Veterinary 
Internal  Medicine  (cardiology) 
Teaching  objectives:  I look  forward 


to  joining  my  colleagues  in  expand- 
ing the  web-based  teaching  material 
(digitized  diagnostics,  full  clinical 
cases,  course  notes,  quizzes)  and  cre- 
ating a searchable  database  of  digit- 
ized clinical  cardiology  material  for 
students’  use. 

Research  objectives:  My  interests 
include  the  characterization  and 
clinical  utility  of  diastolic  function 
indices  using  cardiac  ultrasound, 
and  the  investigation  of  therapies  for 
canine  dilated  cardiomyopathy  and 
degenerative  mitral  valve  disease. 


STEPHEN  POWELL 

Associate  professor.  School  of  English 
and  Theatre  Studies 
Background:  BA,  Oberlin  College; 
MA,  Indiana  University;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto 
Teaching  objectives:  Although  my 
research  and  teaching  specialty  is 
medieval  literature,  I teach  broadly 
across  the  discipline  of  English  stud- 
ies. The  breadth  of  courses  keeps  my 
job  exciting.  If  I do  my  job  well  in 
courses  outside  my  specialty,  I’m 
more  likely  to  get  students  interested 
in  studying  medieval  literature, 
which  they  might  not  think  will  be 
interesting,  but  it  tends  to  get  them 
hooked  pretty  fast. 

Research  objectives:  I am  interested 
in  the  transmission  of  texts  and  the 
changes  that  get  made  to  them  as 
they  are  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  In  my  last 
research  project,  I examined  the 
medieval  transmission  of  romance 
poems  as  scribes  copied  them  from 
manuscript  to  manuscript.  In  my 
new  project,  I am  examining  the 
ways  the  works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
have  been  transmitted  over  the  six 
centuries  since  his  death  and  how 
later  readers  of  his  works  have  intro- 
duced their  own  perspectives  into 
them  and  thus  changed  them.  This 
project  explores  not  just  how  texts 
change,  but  also  how  those  changes 
reveal  shifting  perceptions  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  medieval  literature. 


NASA  Intern  Studies  Indoor  Air  Quality  for  Outer  Space 

OACgrad  student  uses  biofilters  developed  at  Guelph  for  research  project  at  Florida  space  centre 


The  first  time  Garth  Munz  visited 
NASA’s  Kennedy  Space  Centre,  he  came 
away  clutching  a toy  space  shuttle  in  his 
four-year-old  fingers.  Last  fall,  the  U of  G 
master’s  student  in  environmental  biology 
came  back  with  a line  on  his  academic  r6sum£: 
NASA  planetary  biology  internship. 

Working  at  the  space  centre  in  October  and 
November,  he  studied  the  use  of  biofilters 
developed  at  Guelph  for  improving  indoor  air 
quality  and  for  advanced  life-support  systems 
in  space. 

“I  was  really  excited,”  says  Munz,  who 
plans  to  pursue  a research  career  after  gradua- 
tion this  spring. 

He  was  invited  for  an  internship  after  he 
presented  a paper  co-authored  with  his  advis- 
ers at  a conference  in  2002.  The  paper 
described  his  undergraduate  research,  using 
moss  in  a so-called  “living  wall”  to  clean  air  of 
carbon  monoxide. 

Living  walls,  or  indoor  walls  of  plants  in- 
tended as  biofilters  to  remove  contaminants 
from  air,  have  been  developed  at  U of  G by  his 


co-advisers,  Prof.  Mike  Dixon,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Biology,  and 
adjunct  professor  Alan  Darlington.  Their  sig- 
nature project  is  a living  wall  at  the  Toronto 
head  office  of  Canada  Life  Assurance. 

Munz’s  project  caught  the  eye  of  someone 
at  Dynamac  Corp.,  a NASA  contractor  at  the 
Kennedy  Space  Centre.  In  the  fall,  Munz 
worked  in  the  company’s  Space  Experiment 
Research  and  Processing  Lab,  which  develops 
advanced  life-support  systems  for  recycling  air 
inside  a spacecraft,  the  International  Space  Sta- 
tion or  a lunar  or  Mars  lander. 

“It’s  a project  you  can  believe  in,”  says 
Munz. 

Back  on  Earth,  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  identified  indoor  air 
quality  as  a leading  source  of  health  problems. 
“Indoor  air  quality  is  important  for  humans 
here  on  Earth  as  well  as  in  space,”  he  says. 

Munz  took  six  filters  from  Guelph  — each 
consisting  of  a plastic  container  about  the  size 
of  a wastepaper  basket  containing  impatiens 
rooted  in  packing  material  — to  study  soil 


microbes  associated  with  the  plants.  An  irriga- 
tion system  filters  water  while  a fan  draws  air 
through  the  packing.  “The  microbes  in  the  ma- 
terial chew  up  the  things  you  don’t  want  to 
breathe,”  he  says. 

Those  “things”  include  such  common  air 
contaminants  as  toluene.  At  NASA,  Munz  ex- 
perimented with  toluene  to  see  which  bacteria 
grew  in  different  parts  of  the  filtration  unit,  in- 
formation that  might  help  determine  ideal 
planting  density  for  the  filters. 

A NASA  planetary  biology  internship  paid 
for  his  living  expenses  and  travel  allowance, 
and  a J.  Ross  Cavers  Scholarship  from  U of  G 
covered  his  remaining  expenses. 

Munz  says  he  enjoyed  the  professional  lab 
atmosphere  at  NASA,  adding  that  the  space 
centre’s  tools  and  equipment  were  comparable 
with  those  in  the  Controlled  Environment  Sys- 
tems Research  Facility  (CESRF)  at  Guelph. 

Housed  in  the  Bovey  Building  and  funded 
by  the  Centre  for  Research  in  Earth  and  Space 
Technology  as  part  of  the  Ontario  Centres  of 
Excellence  Program,  the  CESRF  operates 


Guelph’s  space  and  advanced  life-support  agri- 
culture program. 

Dixon,  director  of  the  CESRF,  says  Munz’s 
internship  was  one  in  a long-standing  series  of 
personnel  exchanges  involving  Guelph  and  the 
Kennedy  Space  Centre. 

“The  project  Garth  undertook  at  the  centre 
further  refines  the  technical  applications  of 
biological  filtration  for  enhancing  indoor  air 
quality,”  he  says. 

Originally  enrolled  in  Guelph’s  microbiol- 
ogy program,  Munz  switched  to  plant  agricul- 
ture after  he  read  an  article  about  Dixon’s 
research  using  low-pressure  growth  chambers 
in  the  CESRF. 

Darlington  owns  Air  Quality  Solutions 
Ltd.,  a spin-off  company  that  makes  plant- 
based  air  filters  based  on  the  U of  G technol- 
ogy. “Garth’s  Florida  project  is  looking  at  the 
microbial  populations,”  says  Darlington,  “and 
that’s  really  critical  in  helping  us  determine 
how  these  things  function  and  how  we  can  get 
them  to  work  better.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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Aboriginal  Students  Have  a Place  of  Their  Own 


Resource  centre  a spot  where  aboriginal  students  can  get  together  and  find  support  and  information  tailored  to  their  issues  and  needs 


Uof  G WANTS  aboriginal 
students  to  know  that  they’re 
welcome  and  will  be  supported 
during  their  studies  here  through  a 
number  of  new  initiatives,  including 
an  Aboriginal  Resource  Centre 
(ARC)  in  the  Federal  Building  on 
Gordon  Street. 

The  ARC,  a new  Student  Life  and 
Career  Services  program,  officially 
opened  in  the  fall  to  provide  students 
with  a culturally  supportive  environ- 
ment that  promotes  academic 
excellence  and  opportunities  for  in- 
tellectual, spiritual  and  emotional 
development. 

It’s  a place  where  aboriginal  stu- 
dents can  get  together  and  find  sup- 
port and  information  tailored  to 
their  issues  and  needs.  The  centre 
also  organizes  social  and  informa- 
tional events,  often  in  conjunction 
with  the  Aboriginal  Student  Associa- 
tion (see  accompanying  story),  that 
range  from  craft  workshops  to  talks 
on  native  issues. 

“The  main  thing  is  to  support  the 
aboriginal  students  on  campus  and 
help  them  make  a transition  from 
their  communities  to  urban  life  and 
university  life,”  says  Jaime 
Mishibinijima,  the  centre’s  aborigi- 
nal student  adviser.  “We  also  want  to 
help  them  maintain  and  develop 
their  own  cultural  identity  and  be 
comfortable  with  that  in  an  urban 
setting.” 

Later  this  semester,  the  ARC 
plans  to  erect  a teepee  near  the 
Federal  Building  to  serve  as  a symbol 
of  the  aboriginal  community  on 
campus,  to  enhance  its  visibility  and 
to  raise  awareness  of  the  ARC  and  its 
programs,  says  Mishibinijima.  The 
teepee  will  also  demonstrate  the 
University’s  support  of  aboriginal 
students,  she  says. 

Mishibinijima,  who  is  also  pursu- 
ing a PhD  in  rural  studies  in  the  De- 
partment of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  is  turning  the  ARC 
into  a comfortable  space  that  offers 
access  to  native  newspapers  and 
magazines,  books  about  native  is- 
sues, craft  supplies,  computers  with 
Internet  access  and  comfortable 
couches  and  chairs. 

There  are  currently  83  students 
on  campus  who  have  identified 
themselves  as  being  of  aboriginal  de- 
scent, including  II  who  are  in  first 
year,  says  Laurie  Schnarr,  assistant 
director  of  Student  Life,  which  has 
administrative  responsibility  for  the 
ARC. 

But  she  says  it’s  difficult  to  peg 
the  actual  number  of  aboriginal  stu- 
dents because  there  are  no  formal 
tracking  systems  in  place. 

Mishibinijima  wants  to  help  re- 
cruit more  aboriginal  students  to 


that  will  support  them  while  they’re 
here.” 

Laura  Beattie,  assistant  registrar 
for  student  recruitment  in  the  Office 
of  Registarial  Services,  says  she’s 
“thrilled  that  our  liaison  team  is  now 
working  with  Jaime.  Her  appoint- 
ment and  the  new  resource  centre 
enable  us  to  better  recruit  and  sup- 
port aboriginal  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph.” 

At  the  ARC,  Mishibinijima  serves 
as  an  advocate  for  students  who  run 
into  difficulties  navigating  the  uni- 
versity system.  She  also  provides  in- 
formation about  bursaries  and 
scholarships  for  aboriginal  students. 
These  include  the  Lincoln  Alexander 
Chancellor’s  Scholarships,  which 
provide  $20,000  over  four  years  to 
students  of  academic  distinction 
who  are  aboriginal,  persons  with  a 
disability  or  members  of  a visible  mi- 
nority and  who  have  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  their  schools 
and  communities  and  demonstrated 
the  potential  to  become  leaders  in 
society. 

“It’s  very  important  to  have  a 
place  where  aboriginal  students  can 
go  and  feel  free  to  talk  about  issues 
they  share  in  common,  and  to  re- 
ceive support  from  another  aborigi- 
nal person,”  says  Schnarr.  The  ARC 
“is  not  about  duplicating  existing 
services  but  about  collaborating  with 
others  on  campus  to  offer  aboriginal 
students  the  best  resources  to  meet 
their  unique  needs.” 

Mishibinijima’s  job  description 
also  includes  community  outreach 
work  to  link  the  campus  with  the 
aboriginal  community  in  the  city  of 
Guelph.  Native  elders  conduct  some 
of  the  workshops  at  the  ARC,  and 
Mishibinijima  hopes  to  soon  offer 
counselling  services  by  an  elder  as 
well. 

The  resource  centre  is  designed  to 
support  the  development  of  the 
whole  student,  she  stresses.  “When 
people  come  to  university,  it’s  not 
just  about  developing  themselves 
academically  — it  goes  beyond  that. 
For  the  aboriginal  student,  it’s  about 
finding  out  more  about  your  own 
heritage,  which  was  for  so  many 
years  suppressed  and  carried  with  it  a 
lot  of  shame.  We  want  to  get  away 
from  that  and  celebrate  our  heri- 
tage." 

The  centre’s  resources  are  avail- 
able to  anyone  on  campus  and  in  the 
community  who  wants  to  learn  more 
about  aboriginal  issues,  including 
faculty  who  need  information  for 
teaching  or  research.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Mishibinijima  at  Ext. 
58074. 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


Aboriginal  student  adviser  Jaime  Mishibinijima,  left,  and  Cara  Chamberlain,  president  of  the  Aboriginal  Student 
Association,  pose  in  front  of  some  of  the  resource  information  available  in  the  Aboriginal  Resource  Centre. 
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Guelph.  She  has  joined  the  Universi-  event  at  the  Six  Nations  Reserve  near  here,”  she  says.  “If  we  have  a strong 
ty’s  liaison  team  at  recruiting  fairs,  Brantford.  support  system  and  services,  there’s 

including  those  aimed  specifically  at  “The  overriding  objective  is  to  a better  chance  students  will  recog- 
aboriginal  students,  such  as  a recent  make  sure  more  students  come  nize  Guelph  as  a place  to  go,  a place 

Building  a Bridge 


DURING  her  first  few  years  as  an  undergraduate 
at  Guelph,  Cara  Chamberlain  knew  there  were 
other  people  on  campus  who  shared  her  First  Nations 
heritage,  but  she  had  no  easy  way  of  making  contact 
with  them.  And  she  had  no  idea  there  was  a thriving 
aboriginal  community  in  the  city  of  Guelph. 

“I  think  a lot  of  students  felt  that  way  — like  there 
weren’t  a lot  of  their  peers  to  do  the  kinds  of  things 
they  did  at  home,”  she  says.  “You  felt  homesick.” 

In  the  summer  of  2002,  Chamberlain  found  a note 
on  the  Central  Student  Association  website  for  a new 
club  for  aboriginal  people.  An  e-mail  note  to  the  club 
contact  introduced  her  to  then  U of  G staff  member 
Micheal  Mandeville,  who  became  her  conduit  to  the 
city’s  thriving  aboriginal  community. 

Chamberlain  is  currently  wrapping  up  her  M.Sc. 
and  hopes  to  start  her  PhD  in  environmental  biology 
this  semester.  She  is  also  president  of  the  Aboriginal 
Student  Association  (ASA),  which,  in  just  over  a year, 
has  gained  83  members.  They  include  about  60  stu- 
dents and  a few  U of  G staff,  as  well  as  members  of  the 
local  community. 

Both  aboriginal  and  non-aboriginal  people  are  wel- 
come to  take  part  in  the  club’s  activities,  says  Cham- 
berlain. “Our  big  mandate  is  to  make  sure  all  students 
are  welcome.  We  want  to  be  a bridge  to  bring  our  peers 
together,  increasing  awareness  and  understanding  and 
breaking  down  stereotypes.  We  want  to  be  a very  safe 
space  for  anyone  who  is  looking  into  aboriginal  culture 
for  personal  reasons  or  for  academic  work." 


Chamberlain  says  the  ASA  will  focus  on  fun  social 
events,  “to  get  people  together  and  do  traditional 
things  that  we  miss  because  we’re  away  from  home.” 
She  notes  that  the  group  is  planning  a number  of 
events  this  semester,  co-sponsored  by  the  Aboriginal 
Resource  Centre  (ARC)  and  open  to  the  public. 

“We  seem  to  have  a lot  of  students  who  want  to 
bring  understanding  by  bringing  people  into  the  circle 
and  teaching  them  things.” 

The  upcoming  events  include  workshops  on  mak- 
ing moccasins  and  dream  catchers,  as  well  as  a discus- 
sion of  cultural  appropriation.  In  March,  the  ASA  will 
hold  its  second  annual  dance  exhibit.  If  there’s  enough 
interest,  the  students  might  also  organize  a powwow 
dancing  workshop  to  provide  more  information  about 
the  various  styles  of  dancing  and  the  dancers’  regalia. 

The  ARC  is  a “great  move"  by  the  University  and 
complements  the  services  provided  by  the  ASA,  says 
Chamberlain.  “The  club  is  really  happy  and  super  ex- 
cited to  have  the  resource  centre  there  for  us.  It  opens  a 
lot  of  doors.” 

Having  the  two  entities  with  different  functions  is 
an  advantage  for  aboriginal  students,  she  says,  because 
the  ASA  is  totally  student-centred  and  activities  will 
focus  on  the  direct  requests  of  students,  whereas  the 
ARC  has  a broader  mandate  to  function  within  the 
scope  of  higher  learning  and  student  development. 

“We  must  work  together  to  promote  aboriginals  on 
campus,"  she  says.  "We  must  keep  a bridge  between 
die  two  of  us." 
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Prof  Nurtures  Medicinal  Power  of  Plants 

NSERC  awards  $1  million  to  perfect  techniques  for  mass  propagation  of  sterile  tissue  to  make  medicinal  plants  cleanly  and  efficiently 


PROF.  Praveen  Saxena’s  lab  on 
the  top  floor  of  the  Bovey 
Building  doesn’t  look  like  a 
pharmaceutical  company.  But  those 
densely  packed  tufts  of  green 
growing  in  specially  designed  flasks 
are  the  first  step  towards  what  he 
envisions  as  improved  ways  to  grow 
medicinal  plants  used  by  companies 
to  make  an  equally  burgeoning  array 
of  natural  health  products. 

The  plant  agriculture  professor 
received  a $1 -million  grant  this  fall 
from  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engi- 
neering Research  Council  to  perfect 
techniques  he’s  developed  for  mass 
propagation  of  sterile  tissue  to  make 
medicinal  plants  cleanly  and  effi- 
ciently. 

Saxena  expects  the  micro- 
propagation  methods  he’s  refining 
in  his  labs  and  in  growing  systems  in 
U of  G’s  Controlled  Environment 
Systems  Research  Facility  (CESRF) 


along  with  co- investigator  Prof. 
Mike  Dixon,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Biology,  will 
help  Ontario’s  horticulture  industry 
develop  consistent  and  environmen- 
tally clean  sources  of  plants. 

Saxena  says  his  work  is  particu- 
larly promising  for  producers  of  me- 
dicinal plants  used  for  making  herbal 
products.  That’s  an  exploding  but 
still  mostly  unregulated  market  that 
has  seen  some  products  made  from 
plants,  especially  those  grown  in  de- 
veloping nations,  where  they  can 
readily  pick  up  environmental  toxins 
such  as  lead,  arsenic  and  cadmium. 

New  federal  regulations  to  be  in- 
troduced this  year  will  require  pro- 
ducers to  spell  out  clinical  evidence 
for  health  claims  for  herbal  and  me- 
dicinal products,  including  ensuring 
that  those  products  contain  clean 
compounds.  “I’m  sure  our  project 
got  a boost  from  those  regulations,” 


Saxena  says. 

He  is  collaborating  with  Science- 
Based  Medicinal  Plants  in  Flambor- 
ough,  an  offshoot  of  Harster  Green- 
houses Inc.  begun  by  Andre  and 
Pascale  Harster  two  years  ago  to  de- 
velop technologies  for  growing  me- 
dicinal plants  safely  and  efficiently. 
Harster  is  the  largest  commercial 
producer  of  tissue-cultured  African 
violets  in  Canada,  making  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  all  commercially  sold 
African  violets  in  North  America. 

Referring  to  the  need  for  sterile 
plant  tissue,  Pascale  Harster  says: 
“That’s  the  biggest  problem  with  the 
industry  right  now  — people  ingest- 
ing things  and  they  don’t  know 
what’s  in  there.  The  idea  is  to  grow 
everything  in  a controlled  environ- 
ment to  eliminate  all  the  contamina- 
tion.” 

She  estimates  the  worldwide 
market  for  nutraceutical  products  in 
the  billions  of  dollars.  Focusing  ini- 
tially on  St.  John’s  wort  and  echina- 
cea, her  company  hopes  to  develop 
plant  material  based  on  Saxena’s 
work  that  other  companies  could  use 
to  produce  these  health  products. 

Under  the  NSERC  grant,  he  will 
work  with  the  company  to  develop 
protocols  for  growing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  plants  from  bits  of  tis- 
sue, cleanly  and  consistently.  “The 
plant  is  often  the  most-neglected 


part  of  plant-based  medicines,”  Sax- 
ena says. 

He’s  been  working  with  a 
number  of  species:  St.  John’s  wort, 
used  to  treat  depression  and  anxiety; 
feverfew,  used  for  headaches,  rheu- 
matism and  arthritis;  and  echinacea, 
which  is  taken  to  boost  the  immune 
system.  Saxena  is  intrigued  by  high 
levels  of  melatonin  and  serotonin  in 
St.  John’s  wort  and  feverfew  that 
might  help  confer  medicinal  bene- 
fits. 

Also  on  his  to-grow  list  is 
Huang-qin  (pronounced  “wong- 
chen”),  a plant  found  in  China  that  is 
used  for  treating  neurological  disor- 
ders. He’s  studying  this  plant  with  a 
former  post-doctoral  researcher 
now  working  in  China.  Late  last  year, 
Saxena  became  an  adjunct  professor 
with  the  Chinese  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences in  Beijing. 

He  nurtures  seedlings  in  growth 
chambers  in  his  plant  cell  technology 
lab  and  downstairs  in  the  CESRF, 
which  runs  U of  G’s  space  and  ad- 
vanced life  support  agriculture  pro- 
gram. Beginning  with  a piece  of 
tissue  only  one  centimetre  long  and 
as  thick  as  a human  hair,  he  mass- 
produces  plants  in  “bioreactors”  or 
specially  designed  flasks. 

Saxena  is  working  with  Japanese 
collaborators  in  controlled  environ- 
ments for  growing  medicinal  plants. 


He’s  also  transferring  technology  to 
developing  countries  for  clean  pro- 
duction from  China  to  Egypt  to  In- 
dia to  Costa  Rica.  He  developed 
these  technologies  with  a $500,000 
NSERC  grant  he  received  in  2000. 

Along  with  recently  arrived 
chemistry  professor  Mario  Mon- 
teiro,  he  now  plans  to  study  the 
structural  chemistry  of  natural  prod- 
ucts from  medicinal  plants  such  as 
echinacea. 

Besides  refining  development 
methods  and  tools,  Saxena  is  inter- 
ested in  helping  to  discover  new 
plants  with  medicinal  properties 
against  diseases  such  as  cancer,  Alz- 
heimer’s, diabetes  and  cardiovascu- 
lar disease.  In  his  lab,  he  uses 
metabolomics  — screening  of  plant 
samples  for  thousands  of  possible 
chemicals. 

That  research  has  led  in  turn  to  a 
new  field  of  inquiry  for  Saxena.  He’s 
exploring  the  cultural  and  spiritual 
aspects  of  plant  remedies,  including 
traditional  knowledge  of  medicinal 
plants  beginning  with  his  ancestral 
India.  In  the  classroom,  a new  course 
he’s  developing  will  discuss  both  the 
scientific  and  cultural  roots  of  me- 
dicinal plants. 

“Medicinal  plants  have  been  part 
of  philosophy  and  religion  in  almost 
all  cultures,”  he  says. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


EYE  EXAMS  NOW  ARRANGED 


• Eye  Doctor  Prescriptions  Riled 
Opticians  witn  over  49  V 

• Senior's  Discount  Available 


• Two  Opticians  witn  over  49  Twin  Combined  Experience 


Scott  Coburn  Optical 

" A Name  You  Can  Trust  In  Eyewear" 

Mon.-Thurs.  9:30  a.m.-6  p.m. 

Fri.  9:30  a.m.-8  p.m.;  Sat.  9:30  a.m.-4  p.m. 

Telephone  821-2020 


123  WYNDHAM  ST.  N.  Opposite  the  old  Post  Office 


Free,  confidential 
health  advice 
from  people  who  are 
actually  qualified 
to  give  it. 


Telehealth  Ontario 
1-866-797-0000 

TTY:  1-866-797-0007 


Free  access  to  registered  nurses 
24  hours  a day,  7 days  a week. 
www.HealthyOntario.com 


Ontario 
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PhD  candidate  Trent  Stellingwerff,  left,  adjusts  a mouthpiece  on  athlete  Jay  Cantin  before  beginning  an 


exercise  test. 
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An  Exercise  in  Research 


Athlete  turned  researcher  studies  how  exercise  affects  body’s  use  of  fats  and  curbs 


He’s  NO  longer  burning  up 
the  track  as  a varsity  athlete, 
but  as  assistant  coach  of  the 
Gryphon  track-and-field  team  and  a 
PhD  candidate  in  the  Department  of 
Human  Biology  and  Nutritional 
Sciences,  Trent  Stellingwerff  keeps 
close  tabs  on  how  exercise  affects  the 
way  the  body  burns  up  fat  and 
carbohydrates. 

By  learning  more  abojathow  ath- 
letes and  weekend  warriors  alike  use 
these  two  kinds  of  fuel,  he  hopes  to 
help  in  amending  exercise  or  nutri- 
tion regimens  to  help  runners, 
swimmers,  cyclists  and  others  im- 
prove their  performance. 

This  year,  the  exercise  physiolo- 
gist has  begun  a new  study  designed 
to  compare  the  use  of  fats  and  car- 
bohydrates in  skeletal  muscle  under 
different  exercise  conditions.  He’s 
especially  interested  in  what  hap- 
pens to  energy  stores  late  in  a 
lengthy  meet  or  workout,  when  run- 
ning out  of  gas  near  the  finish  line 
can  be  defeating  both  physically  and 
mentally. 

As  exercise  intensifies,  he  says, 
the  body  draws  relatively  less  fuel 
from  fat  and  more  from  carbohy- 
drates, mostly  stored  as  glycogen. 
But  those  carb  stores  are  normally 
depleted  in  75  to  90  minutes,  mean- 
ing they’re  available  only  for  a fairly 
short  period.  Distance  or  endurance 
athletes  who  fail  to  refuel  their  car- 
bohydrate tank  during  a race  run  the 
risk  of  exhausting  their  stores  and 
themselves  — “hitting  the  wall,”  in 
the  parlance  of  marathoners  or  Iron 
Man  triathletes. 

An  athlete  who  can  save  glycogen 
until  near  the  end  of  a competition, 
perhaps  by  using  a particular  dietary 
supplement  or  just  by  altering  nutri- 
tion and  training  practices,  might  be 
better  able  to  wring  out  the  crucial 
last  ounces  of  energy  during  the  final 
tenths  or  hundredths  of  seconds. 

“You  would  be  a rich  researcher 
if  you  could  figure  out  how  to 
slightly  shift  carbohydrate-fat  inter- 
action to  spare  more  glycogen, 
which  is  stored  carbohydrate,  and 


use  more  fat,”  says  Stellingwerff. 

His  supervisor,  Prof.  Lawrence 
Spriet,  says:  There’s  still  much  we 
don’t  know  about  the  regulation  of 
pathways  in  skeletal  muscle  that  pro- 
duce the  high  rates  of  energy  needed 
during  exercise.  This  really  comes 
into  play  with  higher-end  athletes, 
who  work  at  maximizing  these  pro- 
cesses through  proper  training  and 
nutrition  and  sometimes  altered  en- 
vironmental challenges  like  heat  and 
altitude.” 

Spriet  is  pursuing  several  studies 
of  fat  and  carbohydrate  metabolism, 
funded  by  both  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Council 
and  the  Canadian  Institutes  for 
Health  Research. 

For  his  study,  Stellingwerff  will 
analyze  thigh  muscle  biopsies  from 
male  volunteers  riding  an  exercise 
bicycle  and  breathing  varying 
amounts  of  oxygen,  from  2 1 per  cent 
— the  normal  proportion  in  air  — 
up  to  60  per  cent.  (The  biopsies  will 
be  done  by  a doctor  at  McMaster 
University.) 

Stellingwerff  hopes  the  samples 
will  help  test  a theory  that  people  ex- 
ercising under  hyperoxic  conditions 
use  relatively  more  fat  than  stored 
carbs  to  produce  the  needed  energy. 

Other  researchers  have  moni- 
tored performance  and  fuel  use  un- 
der normal  and  hyperoxic 
conditions.  What’s  different  about 
the  U of  G student’s  work  is  sam- 
pling of  skeletal  muscle  to  measure 
pyruvate  dehydrogenase,  an  enzyme 
that  allows  the  muscle  to  burn  car- 
bohydrates more  efficiently  instead 


of  producing  lactic  acid,  the  athlete’s 
nemesis. 

Stellingwerff  began  studying 
skeletal  muscle  metabolism  during 
exercise  when  he  arrived  at  Guelph 
in  2000.  Originally  from  Grand 
Bend,  he  had  studied  vitamin  E me- 
tabolism in  the  liver  for  an  under- 
graduate research  project  at  Cornell 
University.  At  Cornell,  he  majored 
in  nutrition,  with  a minor  in  exercise 
science. 

Having  run  for  three  years  at 
Cornell,  he  took  a year  off  to  recover 
from  an  injury,  then  became  a two- 
time  All-Canadian  for  Guelph.  He 
helps  coach  both  U of  G athletes  and 
the  Speed  River  Track  Club,  whose 
members  include  former  Gryphon 
champion  Reid  Coolsaet,  set  to  race 
in  the  world  cross-country  champi- 
onships to  be  held  in  Belgium  in 
March. 

Stellingwerff  still  keeps  in  shape, 
running  about  75  kilometres  a week. 
Besides  writing  about  nutrition  and 
hydration  tips  for  Running  Room 
magazine,  he  has  given  talks  at  mara- 
thons across  the  country  as  a spokes- 
person for  Gatorade  Canada. 

Following  a crash  training  regi- 
men last  fall,  he  ran  in  the  New  York 
City  Marathon  for  the  first  time.  He 
finished  350th  out  of  37,000  run- 
ners, completing  the  42.2-km  course 
in  just  under  three  hours.  That  time 
qualified  him  for  the  Boston  Mara- 
thon this  year,  but  Stellingwerff  — a 
self-described  middle-distance  run- 
ner — has  yet  to  make  up  his  mind 
about  entering. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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I the  science  of  life 
the  art  of  living  I 


We  couldn't  have  done  it 
without  you! 

David  Kassie,  Campaign  Chair, 
sc  Alastair  Summerlee, 

President  and  Vice-Chancellor, 
invite  the  campus  community 
to  celebrate  the  finale  of 

The  Science  of  Life, 
the  Art  of  Living  Campaign 

Tuesday,  February  1 7,  2004 
I 1 :30  a.m.  to  1 :30  p.m. 

Rozanski  Hall,  Room  1 04 

Program  at  1 2 noon 
Lunch  provided 

Please  RSVP  by  Friday,  February  13,  2004 
by  e-mail  to  campaignfinale@uoguelph.ca 


Sanderson 
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For  the  performing  arts 


This  performance  will  mark  the 
CANADIAN  PREMIERE 
of  this  amazing  production. 


WEDNESDAY  FEBRUARY  18,  2004  • 2:00  & 8:00  p.m. 


88  Dalhousie  Street,  Brantford,  ON  N3T  5V7 

519.758.8090  or  1.800.265.0710 

Order  your  tickets  online  at 

www.sandersoncentre.ca 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  SARA  TYSON 


IMn  s I u ax 

COMMUNITY  TIES 

“ There  is  unquestionably  a greater  recognition  at  Guelph 

than  at  other  institutions  that  the  university  exists  to  serve  its  community” 

By  Howard  Clark 


Editor’s  note:  The  following  is 
excerpted  from  the  recently 
published  book  Growth  and 
Governance  of  Canadian  Uni- 
versities by  Dalhousie  Univer- 
sity president  emeritus  Howard 
Clark,  who  served  as  vice- 
president  (academic)  at  U of  G 
from  1976  to  1986.  He  is  also  a 
former  professor  of  chemistry 
at  the  universities  of  British 
Columbia  and  Western 
Ontario. 

A KEY  ISSUE  that 
dominated  my  time 
at  Guelph  is  that  of 
the  relationship 
between  the  university  and 
society.  My  previous 
experiences  had  shown  me 
universities  that  were  essentially 
separated  from  the  society  about  them.  Yes,  an  institution  such 
as  the  University  of  British  Columbia  exists  within  a society  — 
in  fact,  within  the  society  that  provides  virtually  all  the 
resources  for  the  university  — and  yes,  the  faculty,  staff  and 
students  are  all  individuals  living  within  that  society.  But  the  life 
that  goes  on  within  the  university,  or  at  least  the  life  that  went 
on  30  to  40  years  ago,  was  essentially  separated  from  and  had 
little  direct  link  with  the  world  about  it.  Chemistry  was 
presented  to  students  largely  as  a theoretical  subject  with 
scarcely  a mention  of  chemical  industry  or  the  applications  of 
chemistry  to  everyday  life,  and  other  subjects  were  treated 
similarly.  The  university  was  seen  as  concerned  only  with  the 
search  for  truth  and  knowledge,  and  the  applications  of 
knowledge  were  left  to  someone  else. 

Traditionally,  however,  one  group  of  universities  has  always 
been  quite  different,  namely  those  with  an  agricultural  back- 
ground. One  has  only  to  consider  the  original  purpose  and 
present  role  of  the  land-grant  universities  in  the  United  States 
to  appreciate  this  difference,  a difference  that  has  been  at  the 
heart  of  the  low  regard  that,  for  example,  other  Ontario  univer- 
sities have  felt  for  Guelph.  When  I left  Western,  even  my  good 
chemistry  colleagues  expressed  this  when  they  presented  me 
with  a pair  of  wellingtons,  “gumboots”  as  they  are  called  in  New 
Zealand. 

But  agriculturally  oriented  universities,  whether  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  the  Netherlands  or  New  Zealand,  long 
ago  achieved  the  productive  and  highly  regarded  links  with 
their  communities  that  Canadian  universities  have  been  strug- 
gling to  develop  in  the  1980s  and  1990s.  The  U.S.  land-grant 
universities  and  their  sister  institutions  elsewhere  have  pro- 
vided, in  many  cases  for  over  a hundred  years,  the  most  produc- 
tive examples  of  technology  transfer  — the  rapid  and  efficient 
transfer  of  new  research  knowledge  to  the  economy  — to  be 
found  to  date.  The  “green  revolution”  that  transformed  agricul- 
tural production  in  both  developed  and  developing  countries  in 
the  1950s  and  1960s  stemmed  directly  from  research  in  these  in- 
stitutions, and  the  rapidly  growing  output  of  genetically  modi- 


fied foodstuffs  continues  that  transfer  today. 

The  University  of  Guelph  has  a long  record  of  involvement 
in  such  technology  transfer,  which  before  1964  was  largely  car- 
ried out  through  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  as  part  of  the 
provincial  government.  Since  1964,  the  university  has  contin- 
ued to  play  a major  role  in  agricultural  research  and  extension, 
and  with  the  recent  transfer  to  Guelph  of  responsibility  for  the 
provincial  agricultural  colleges  as  well  as  most  of  the  extension 
programs,  this  role  is  now  considerable. 

What  is  important  in  the  present  context,  however,  is  the 
impact  that  such  community-linked  activities  have  on  the  cul- 
ture of  the  university.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  meant  that  many 
faculty  members  at  Guelph  are  in  direct  and  often  frequent 
communication  with  those  involved  in  agriculture  in  ways  that 
rub  off  immediately  on  students.  This  communication  may  be 
in  the  form  of  a telephone  conversation  with  a farmer  having  a 
particular  technical  problem  or  a meeting  with  industry  repre- 
sentatives or  a presentation  of  a report  on  current  research  to  a 
group  of  industry  and  government  persons.  And  while  these  in- 
volvements are  most  directly  those  of  faculty  in  the  agricultural 
and  veterinary  colleges,  the  fact  that  they  occur,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  them  and  the  obvious  presence  on  campus  of  numerous 
visitors  and  agricultural  groups,  subtly  influences  the  atmos- 
phere and  culture  on  campus. 

There  is  unquestionably  a greater  recognition  at  Guelph 
than  at  other  institutions  that  the  university  exists  to  serve  its 
community. 

The  existence  of  these  linkages  and  the  early  and  continuing 
involvement  of  faculty  in  technology  transfer  also  helped 
Guelph  develop  through  the  1970s  and  1980s  good  institutional 
policies  on  issues  such  as  the  ownership  of  intellectual  property, 
commercialization  and  conflict  of  interest.  By  and  large,  these 
are  similar  to  those  now  in  place  at  most  Canadian  universities, 
but  Guelph’s  early  start  in  their  development  and  implementa- 
tion helped  it  avoid  most  of  the  problems  that  have  appeared  in 
other  institutions. 

Nor,  it  should  be  stressed,  are  these  community  linkages  re- 


stricted to  agriculture  or  tech- 
nology transfer.  Over  the  last  20 
to  30  years,  a number  of  Cana- 
dian universities  have  periodi- 
cally held  “open  houses,” 
hoping  to  give  the  public  a 
greater  understanding  of  what  a 
university  is  and  what  it  does. 
None  has  matched  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph,  which  annually 
since  the  1920s  has  held  a re- 
markably successful  open  house 
known  as  College  Royal,  often 
attracting  25,000  to  30,000  visi- 
tors per  year.  Moreover,  College 
Royal  is  a student-run  event,  al- 
though it  regularly  receives 
widespread  and  enthusiastic 
support  from  faculty  members 
across  the  university,  and  family 
and  friends  of  students  travel 
considerable  distances  from 

across  Ontario  to  attend. 

The  entire  university  is  linked  solidly  to  the  community  and 
has  especially  strong  links  with  rural  and  semi-rural  communi- 
ties. 

When  I arrived  at  Guelph  in  1 976,  one  of  my  first  visitors  in- 
troduced himself  as  the  director  of  the  Kellogg-fupded  Rural 
Development  Outreach  Project  and  stated  that  he  reported  to 
me.  This  was  a little  unsettling  for  an  academic  chemist  who  had 
no  conception  of  what  rural  development  might  be.  It  turned 
out,  however,  that  this  was  an  extremely  interesting  project  un- 
dertaken to  explore  ways  in  which  a university  could  assist  and 
encourage  the  long-term  development  of  rural  communities, 
and  it  helped  lead  to  the  creation  of  a new  School  of  Rural  Plan- 
ning and  Development.  It  provided  many  lessons  for  those  of  us 
within  the  university,  not  least  the  fact  that  there  really  is  still  a 
great  gulf  between  those  who  live  in  small,  often  isolated  rural 
communities  and  those  regarded  as  intellectuals  who  inhabit  a 
university.  And  while  the  ideal  form  of  rural  development 
would  have  a community  decide  how  it  wishes  to  develop,  the 
difficulty  in  achieving  this  can  too  easily  lead  to  the  academic 
telling  the  community  what  is  best  for  it! 

In  many  ways,  my  experiences  at  Guelph  brought  home  to 
me  the  considerable  need  for  Canadian  universities  to  devote 
much  greater  effort  to  working  with  their  communities,  how- 
ever they  may  be  defined.  Traditionally,  even  an  activity  as  valu- 
able as  extension  education  has  been  seen  as  an  extra,  and  with 
the  considerable  value  attached  to  research  and  research  pro- 
ductivity over  the  past  50  years,  such  extras  receive  less  and  less 
attention  from  faculty  in  most  universities. 

Of  course,  such  activities  can  reduce  the  time  available  for 
research,  but  the  survival  of  universities  as  they  now  exist  will 
depend  on  sympathetic  and  understanding  support  from  soci- 
ety in  general,  which  . . . still  provides  the  greater  portion  of  fi- 
nancial support.  Strengthening  of  ties  with  the  community  and 
provision  of  more  community-directed  programs  can  only  in- 
crease that  sympathy  and  understanding. 
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Statistically  Significant 


Prof  draws  straight  line  between  early  loss  of  her  father  and  her  interest  in  cancer  statistics 


By  Andrew  Vowles 


Ask  Prof.  Gerarda  Darlington,  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics,  why  she  studies  cancer 
population  statistics,  and  the  answer  lies 
close  to  the  surface,  even  all  these  years  later. 

“My  father  died,  when  I was  very  young,  of  a brain 
tumour,”  says  Darlington,  a Guelph  statistics  graduate 
whose  former  professors  became  colleagues  when  she 
joined  the  department  in  2001.  “That  always  stuck.” 

She  was  only  six  when  her  father  died.  Although  time 
has  blotted  out  much  of  what  she  felt  or  experienced 
then  — toward  the  end,  he  didn’t  remember  who  she 
was  — she  recalls  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  his 
death.  Filling  out  a form  in  grade  school  one  day,  she 
paused  over  a line  asking  for  her  father’s  occupation. 

“I’m  in  Grade  2 and  I’m  learning  how  to  spell  the  word 
‘deceased.’” 

Looking  back,  she  draws  a straight  line  between  that 
early  loss  and  her  grownup  interest  in  health  statistics, 
especially  cancer  statistics.  That’s  how  she  found  herself 
working  as  a senior  biostatistician  with  Cancer  Care  On- 
tario (CCO)  in  Toronto  for  a decade  after  completing 
her  PhD  at  the  University  of  Waterloo. 

In  the  preventive  oncology  division  of  the  province’s 
cancer  control  agency,  she  helped  conduct  population- 
based  case-control  studies  of  risk  factors  — diet,  physical 
activity,  family  history  — for  various  kinds  of  cancer,  in- 
cluding prostate,  breast  and  testicular.  Typically,  she 
helped  analyze  results  from  questionnaires  intended  to 
tease  out  patterns  of  risk  factors  among  cancer  patients 
and  control  groups  of  people  without  the  disease.  In 
Sttidyffi£  thfisfe  risk  factors,  “the  ultimate  goal  is  to  pre- 
vent cancer,”  she  says. 

Darlington  did  much  of  that  work  with  epidemiolo- 
gist Nancy  Kreiger,  research  director  of  the  division. 

“She’s  been  great,”  says  Kreiger,  who  is  still  collaborating 
with  Darlington  on  publishing  the  results  of  their  stud- 
ies, from  the  effects  of  diet  and  physical  activity  on  pros- 
tate cancer  to  the  effects  of  antidepressants  on  the  risk  of  breast 
cancer.  “What  she  brought  is  an  incredible  willingness  and  abil- 
ity to  collaborate  with  different  disciplines.  In  our  prostate  can- 
cer study,  we  have  occupational  hygienists  and  chemists,  and 
it’s  not  always  easy  to  talk  across  disciplines.” 

While  at  CCO,  Darlington  began  working  with  students,  in- 
cluding teaching  and  supervising  graduate  students  jointly  with 
Kreiger  in  biostatistics  and  epidemiology  programs. 

“I  love  teaching,  which  is  why  I’m  here,”  says  Darlington, 
who  received  the  Central  Student  Association’s  Teaching  Excel- 
lence Award  in  her  first  year  on  faculty.  “I  feel  I have  a calling.” 
Besides  a third-year  course  in  experimental  design,  she 
teaches  a yoked  pair  of  second-year  courses  in  introductory  ap- 
plied statistics.  Her  benchmark  for  success:  a flurry  of  hands 
raised  when  she  asks  students  to  pick  out  flaws  in  news  media 
reports  involving  use  — or  misuse  — of  statistics  in  everything 
from  the  effect  of  roadside  police  spot  checks  to  claims  about 
health  hazards.  “I  want  them  to  be  critical  of  studies  they  read. 


Darlington  completed  her  own  undergraduate  degree  in  sta- 
tistics here  in  1983,  followed  by  her  master’s  two  years  later  and 
her  PhD  at  Waterloo  in  1989.  She  received  funding  for  both 
graduate  degrees  from  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council. 

The  Toronto  native  originally  came  to  Guelph  not  for  num- 
bers but  for  animals:  she  planned  to  become  a veterinarian. 
“That  has  mainly  to  do  with  James  Herriot  and  a love  for  ani- 
mals,” she  says.  Her  plans  changed  shortly  after  she  attended  an 
information  session  held,  coincidentally  enough,  in  the 
MacNaughton  Building’s  large  lecture  hall  below  the  office  she 
now  occupies  in  the  fifth-floor  statistics  wing. 

During  that  session,  held  to  acquaint  would-be  veterinari- 
ans with  reality,  the  presenter  asked  how  many  attendees 
planned  to  enter  veterinary  studies.  His  response  after  most  of 
the  students  stuck  up  their  hands  was  laughter. 

If  her  initial  hopes  were  dampened,  Darlington  soon  found 
consolation.  “I  realized  I really  loved  calculus  more  than  the  bi- 
ology courses,”  she  says,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  I couldn  t 


handle  the  labs.”  She  credits  colleague  Prof.  J.J.  Hu- 
bert with  sparking  her  interest  through  his  engaging 
approach  to  a subject  that,  arguably,  might  have  left 
more  than  a few  biology  students  feeling  even  more 
squeamish  than  the  thought  of  a lab  dissection. 

Years  later,  she’s  found  a route  back  to  animals 
through  one  of  her  extracurricular  pursuits.  For  a re- 
cent Christmas  gift,  her  husband  gave  her  a session  of 
horseback  riding  lessons.  She’s  kept  up  with  the  les- 
sons ever  since. 

Darlington  is  also  an  amateur  cellist,  having 
picked  up  the  instrument  when  she  moved  to  To- 
ronto and  attended  a music  camp  for  adults.  Expect- 
ing to  be  the  lone  left  brainer  among  a group  of 
“artsies,”  she  was  surprised  to  find  herself  sur- 
rounded by  other  scientists  and  doctors.  Although 
she  describes  her  musician  side  as  “not  very  accom- 
plished," she  belonged  to  the  U of  T Hart  House 
string  ensemble. 

“She  does  so  much  and  she  does  it  so  well,"  says 
her  husband,  Alan  Darlington.  Also  a Guelph  gradu- 
ate (they  met  as  second-year  students  in  South  Resi- 
dences), he  studied  horticulture  and  botany  and  now 
runs  a Guelph-based  company  that  makes  biofilters 
for  improving  indoor  air  quality.  “She’s  picked  up 
running  and  the  cello  and  horseback  riding;  she’s  cre- 
ated her  own  little  triathlon  there.” 

For  her  part,  Gerarda  Darlington  says  she’s  in- 
trigued by  purported  connections  between  musical 
training  and  academic  smarts.  She  acknowledges 
that,  in  this  case,  she  finds  herself  more  favourably  j 
disposed  toward  headlines  that  draw  links  between 
the  two.  “I  want  to  get  involved  in  studying  music 
education  and  ultimate  outcomes.” 

Looking  to  Toronto  for  a research  study  leave  that 
begins  this  fall,  she  also  plans  to  learn  more  about  a 
program  offered  there  to  provide  free  math  tutoring 
to  elementary  children  from  low-income  homes.  Mathemati- 
cian John  Mighton,  author  of  The  Myth  of  Ability,  founded 
JUMP  — Junior  Undiscovered  Mathematical  Prodigies  — in 
1989.  Darlington,  who  remembers  all  the  names  of  her  own 
grade  school  teachers  and  lists  patience,  encouragement  and  a 
positive  attitude  among  attributes  of  good  teachers  from  ele- 
mentary school  to  university,  is  thinking  about  starting  a 
branch  of  JUMP  here  in  Guelph. 

While  in  Toronto,  she  also  plans  to  explore  statistical  genet- 
ics, which  involves  investigating  genetic  components  of  diseases 
and  interactions  with  environmental  effects.  Her  interest  lies 
less  in  studying  the  details  of  a specific  disease  and  more  in  help- 
ing other  scientists  refine  their  own  studies  and  analysis  of 
health  data. 

That  kind  of  supporting  role  makes  sense  for  her,  says  Alan 
Darlington.  Likening  her  work  in  statistics  to  the  cellist’s  part  in 
a musical  ensemble,  he  says:  “An  orchestra  without  a cello 
sounds  really  empty;  it  adds  so  much  to  the  group  effort.” 


Drama  Profs  Set  Design  Featured  in  New  Movie 

Set  originally  designed  for  National  Ballet  of  Canada  production  in  1 985  resurfaces  in  Robert  Altman  film 


ASET  DESIGN  by  Prof.  Jerrard 
Smith,  English  and  Theatre 
Studies,  is  featured  in  a new  Robert 
Altman  movie  starring  Guelph 
native  Neve  Campbell.  In  The 
Company,  Campbell’s  character,  a 
dancer,  is  asked  to  star  in  Blue  Snake, 
an  original  ballet  whose  set  was 
designed  by  Smith. 

The  movie,  which  premiered  at 
the  Toronto  Film  Festival  and  opens 


in  selected  theatres  Jan.  30,  follows 
life  in  a Chicago  troupe  closely  mod- 
elled on  the  Joffrey  Ballet. 

During  the  filming  of  the  movie, 
Blue  Snake  choreographer  Robert 
Desrosiers  consulted  Smith  after  tak- 
ing the  original  set  out  of  storage  and 
setting  it  up  in  Chicago  for  the  film- 
ing of  the  movie.  “They  were  uncer- 
tain about  the  way  the  set  was  put 
together  on  stage,”  Smith  says. 


The  Guelph  professor  was  work- 
ing on  the  set  for  another  production 
for  Desrosiers’  company  when  the 
National  Ballet  of  Canada  commis- 
sioned Desrosier  to  choreograph 
Blue  Snake.  Smith  spent  about  three 
months  creating  the  set  for  the  pro- 
duction, which  opened  in  1985. 

Before  landing  a lead  role  on  the 
TV  series  Party  of  Five,  Campbell 
studied  with  the  National  Ballet  of 


Canada  and  went  to  see  Blue  Snake 
when  she  was  nine.  She  came  up  with 
the  concept  for  The  Company  and 
wanted  to  feature  the  production 
that  had  moved  her  as  a young  girl. 

When  it  opened  in  Toronto,  Blue 
Snake  made  waves  in  the  dance 
world,  said  Smith.  “It  was  very  vis- 
ual, very  elaborate,  very  surreal,  so  it 
was  a break  from  anything  the  Na- 
tional Ballet  had  done  before.  The 


dancers  enjoyed  doing  something 
really  unusual.  I remember  when  we 
first  brought  out  the  set  to  stage  the 
dance,  they  immediately  wanted  to 
jump  on  it  and  try  it  out.” 

Desrosiers  plays  himself  in  the 
movie  and  pitches  the  idea  for  Blue 
Snake  to  the  company’s  artistic 
director,  played  by  Malcolm 
McDowell. 

BY RACHELLE  COOPER 
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Biomedical  Scientist  Named  Academic  Info 
OECD  Scientific  Co-ordinator  corner 


Prof  wants  to  make  sure  policies  are  based  on  science  rather  than  perceptions  or  fear 


Prof.  Allan  King,  a newly  appointed  OECD  scientific  co-ordinator,  has 
twice  hosted  OECD  research  fellow  Jaana  Peippo,  a geneticist  from  MTT 
Agri-Food  Research  in  Finland,  in  his  lab.  photo  by  grant  martin 


Facilitating  international  dis- 
cussion and  co-operation  in 
research  and  scientific  policy  related 
to  topics  such  as  domestic  animal 
reproductive  biotechnology  and 
genetically  modified  food  is  the  goal 
of  Prof.  Allan  King,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  in  a new  prestigious 
appointment  with  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Co-operation  and 
Development  (OECD). 

“I  want  to  see  that  informal  dia- 
logue among  worldwide  members 
of  the  scientific  community  contin- 
ues and  is  relevant  to  society,”  says 
King.  “I’m  interested  in  helping  to 
make  sure  policies  are  based  on  sci- 
ence rather  than  perceptions  or 
fears.” 

The  OECD  is  a forum  of  30 
member  countries  that  monitors 
economic  trends  and  co-ordinates 
policy-making  on  a wide  variety  of 
issues.  Based  in  Paris,  the  OECD  in- 
volves government,  regulatory  bod- 
ies, industry  and  scientific  leaders, 
and  is  primarily  known  for  its  work 
in  economic  development.  In  the 
field  of  science  and  innovation, 
where  King  is  involved,  the  OECD 
examines  ways  that  science,  technol- 
ogy, innovation  and  education  can 
contribute  to  sustainable  economic 
development. 

Hot  topics  in  the  animal  prod- 
ucts and  food-safety  area,  where 
King  is  the  scientific  co-ordinator, 
include  food-safety  issues  related  to 
cloned  animals  and  their  offspring 
and  genetically  modified  animals. 

“The  idea  is  to  use  a solid  scien- 
tific base  to  address  societal  con- 
cerns about  new  animal  biotech- 
nologies,” he  says.  “Topics  arise  out 
of  public  concern  about  food  safety 
or  wider  issues  like  animal  welfare 
or  environmental  ecology." 


King  began  his  term  as  scientific 
co-ordinator  of  the  OECD’s  “quality 
of  animal  products  and  safety  of 
food”  research  program  in  Novem- 
ber. The  position  involves  facilitat- 
ing discussion  through  conferences, 
which  later  form  the  basis  for  policy 
recommendations  related  to  innova- 
tion, sustainable  agriculture  or 
bioresource  management.  King  is 
also  responsible  for  reviewing  appli- 
cations for  OECD  fellowships  — 
three-week  to  six-month  terms  that 
encourage  researchers  to  build  inter- 
national research  collaborations. 

King  first  became  involved  with 
the  OECD  in  1 997  when  he  travelled 
to  Finland  as  an  OECD  fellow  to 
collaborate  with  colleagues  on 
reproductive  biotechnology.  Over 
the  past  several  years,  he  has  partici- 
pated in  several  OECD  conferences 
and  has  also  hosted  several  OECD 
fellows  in  his  lab  at  OVC,  including 
one  colleague  from  Finland  who  has 
returned  for  a second  fellowship  this 


month. 

For  King,  the  appeal  of  being  in- 
volved in  international  debate  about 
policy  related  to  scientific  issues  is 
the  opportunity  to  understand  how 
research  is  conducted  and  perceived 
in  different  countries.  He’s  observed 
differences  in  attitudes  related  to  is- 
sues such  as  food  safety  and  biotech- 
nology in  Canada,  Sweden  (where  he 
obtained  his  PhD)  and  Finland.  He 
has  also  been  involved  in  consulta- 
tions with  regulators  in  Canada  to 
provide  input  into  the  development 
of  regulations  and  policies  for 
biotechnology-derived  animals. 

“There  are  different  perceptions 
about  reproductive  biotechnology 
and  genetically  modified  plants  and 
animals  in  different  countries,”  he 
says.  “Certainly,  there  are  many  peo- 
ple here  concerned  about  these  agri- 
cultural issues,  but  in  Europe,  it  has 
generated  much  more  controversy 
and  very  lively  discussion.” 

BY  KAREN  GALLANT,  OVC 
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Editor’s  note:  This  column  is  part 
of  a continuing  series  written  by 
David  Hornsby,  academic  commis- 
sioner of  the  Central  Student  Asso- 
ciation, and  Shari  Dorr,  co- 
ordinator of  the  Undergraduate 
Academic  Information  Centre. 

Recognizing  that  circum- 
stances beyond  a student’s 
control  may  affect  academic  per- 
formance, the  University  allows  for 
accommodation  of  academic  needs 
through  the  academic  consider- 
ation process.  Depending  on  the 
circumstances  and  timing,  consi- 
deration may  be  granted  by  the 
instructor,  the  program  counsellor 
or  the  academic  review  subcom- 
mittee of  the  program  the  student  is 
registered  in. 

Students  typically  request  aca- 
demic consideration  when  their 
ability  to  complete  coursework 
and/or  meet  continuation-of-study 
requirements  is  negatively  affected 
by  extenuating  medical,  psycho- 
logical or  compassionate  circum- 
stances. 

Academic  consideration  can 
take  a number  of  forms.  They  in- 
clude an  extended  deadline,  a de- 
ferred privilege,  late  drop  of  a 
course  or  courses  with  or  without 
failure,  withdrawal  from  a semester 
with  or  without  academic  failure, 
credit  standing,  and  permission  to 
continue  on  probationary  status. 

Request  for  consideration  for 
academic  work  during  the  semester 
is  normally  made  to  the  instructor. 
Examples  of  consideration  an  in- 
structor may  grant  are  setting  a 
make-up  test,  extending  a deadline 
or  allowing  an  assignment  to  be  re- 
submitted. Instructors  exercise  dis- 
cretion in  requiring  documentation 
from  students  when  considering  ac- 
commodation requests.  If  an  agree- 
ment can’t  be  worked  out  between 
the  instructor  and  the  student  for 
in-semester  work,  the  student  must 
submit  a request  for  academic  con- 
sideration to  the  academic  review 
subcommittee  of  his  or  her  pro- 
gram. 

If  pursuing  academic  considera- 
tion at  the  end  of  a semester,  a stu- 
dent must  submit  the  request  to  the 


academic  review  committee  of  his 
or  her  program  through  Under- 
graduate Program  Services  in  the 
Office  of  Registrarial  Services  or 
through  his  or  her  program  coun- 
selling office.  Semester  deadlines 
for  submitting  a request  are  listed  in 
the  undergraduate  calendar. 

The  academic  review  committee 
is  a subcommittee  of  the  program 
committee  and  normally  includes 
the  college’s  associate  dean,  faculty 
representation,  the  program  coun- 
sellor and  a non-voting  member 
from  Undergraduate  Program 
Services.  The  committee  reviews 
each  case,  makes  a decision  and  no- 
tifies the  student  of  the  outcome  in 
writing  through  Registrarial  Serv- 
ices. If  the  student  wishes  to  appeal 
the  decision,  he  or  she  must  do  so 
within  90  days  by  submitting  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Student  Petitions,  a body  made  up 
of  students,  faculty  and  a Registrar- 
ial Services  representative.  Infor- 
mation about  the  petitions  process 
is  found  in  Section  8 of  the  under- 
graduate calendar. 

Ultimately,  knowledge  of  the 
policies  and  procedures,  early  ac- 
tion on  the  student’s  part,  timely 
consultation  with  the  instructor(s) 
and/or  program  counsellor,  and 
immediate  provision  of  any  re- 
quired documentation  will  enable  a 
prompt,  co-ordinated  institutional 
response  to  a student’s  needs. 

Those  seeking  information  on 
the  academic  consideration  process 
should  read  the  complete  policy  in 
Section  8 of  the  calendar,  which  can 
be  found  online  at  www.uoguelph. 
ca/academics/calendars.shtml. 

Students  may  also  wish  to  review 
the  resources  of  the  Undergraduate 
Academic  Information  Centre 
(www.uoguelph.ca/uaic)  on  this 
topic  and/or  obtain  help  in  prepar- 
ing a request  for  academic  consid- 
eration from  Susan  Norman, 
academic  consideration  adviser. 

Students  requiring  academic 
advice  on  the  consideration  process 
should  make  an  appointment  to 
meet  with  their  program  counsel- 
lor. The  CSA  academic  commis- 
sioner is  also  available  to  students 
for  consultation  and  support. 
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Rocks  of  Ages 

Geologist  travels  to  out-of-the-way  places  in  search  of  ancient  formations  that  offer  stories  of  the  distant  past 


"Geology  became  a specific  discipline 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  century  with  the 
description  of  strata  as  its  focus  and 
developed  from  the  Romantic  move- 
ment’s taste  for  savage  nature  and 
travels  to  remote  places  ( as  it  still  does: 
I work  in  the  mountains  of  Central 
Asia).  Stratigraphy,  like  keeping  a 
journal  or  collecting  beetles,  gave  seri- 
ous purpose  to  tours  that  might  other- 
wise seem  aimless  or  frivolous.  ” 

SO  WRITES  Prof.  Michael 
Brookfield,  Land  Resource 
Science,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
new  — and  decidedly  non-frivolous 
— textbook.  Principles  of  Stratig- 
raphy draws  on  his  34  years  of 
research  and  teaching  at  U of  G to 
describe  sedimentary  rocks  and 
what  they  can  tell  us  about 
everything  from  continental  drift 
and  climate  change  to  the  distri- 
bution of  oil  and  gas  deposits  under 
our  feet. 

As  Brookfield  himself  writes,  the 
study  and  mapping  of  sedimentary 
deposits  is  a fundamental  pursuit  for 
geologists  of  all  stripes.  But  there’s 
an  uncommon  twist  to  how  the 
Guelph  researcher  goes  about  his 
work,  something  that’s  not  immedi- 
ately obvious  to  anyone  reading  the 
rather  prosaic-sounding  title  of  his 
new  textbook  but  is  suggested  in 
that  introductory  reference  to  the 
Romantics. 

“I  go  anywhere  I like,  and  I like 
doing  weird,  out-of-the-way 
things,”  says  Brookfield,  who  grew 
up  collecting  fossils  around  his  na- 
tive Ayrshire  in  Scotland.  He  rou- 
tinely searches  out  unconventional 
destinations  — and  opportunities  to 
blend  culture  and  science  — in  his 
studies  of  the  Earth,  from  ancient 
sea  deposits  in  southern  Ontario  to 
geological  development  in  Central 
Asia  to  the  remote  desert  sands  of 
North  Africa. 

During  that  African  trip  two 
years  ago,  he  found  himself  travel- 
ling with  a handful  of  European  art 
students,  including  a German 
countess,  through  a remote  500- 


square-kilometre  section  of  the  Lib- 
yan Desert  in  southwest  Egypt,  near 
a right-angled  border  the  country 
makes  with  neighbouring  Sudan  and 
Libya. 

Here,  some  300  kilometres  from 
the  nearest  body  of  water  and  about 
500  kilometres  from  the  nearest 
habitation,  the  last  water  holes  dried 
out  in  the  1930s.  That  was  about  the 
time  of  several  European  expeditions 
to  what  had  been  one  of  the  last  un- 
explored dark  spots  on  the  map  of 
Africa.  Among  those  visitors  was 
Hungarian  explorer  Laszlo  Almasy, 
whose  real-life  travels  found  their 
way  into  Michael  Ondaatje’s  The 
English  Patient. 

The  purpose  of  Brookfield’s 
three-week  research  odyssey:  to 
study  the  formation  of  sand  dunes. 
He  admits,  however,  that  he  found 
himself  caught  up  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  fellow  travellers.  They,  too, 
had  come  to  view  ancient  forma- 
tions, but  not  to  learn  their  geologi- 
cal stories  of  the  distant  past.  They 
wanted  to  see  ancient  paintings  that 
conveyed  stories  of  the  more  recent 
— if  the  Stone  Age  can  be  considered 
recent  — past. 

Their  expedition,  led  by  a Hun- 
garian tour  operator,  travelled  from 
Cairo  in  land  cruisers  driven  by  Bed- 
ouins. The  drivers’  other  talent 
turned  out  to  be  bread-making,  says 
Brookfield.  “Unfortunately,  it  was 
full  of  sand."  As  with  each  of  his  fel- 
low sojourners,  he  relied  on  two  li- 
tres of  water  a day.  “You  don’t  wash, 
of  course.” 

The  desert  temperature  reaches 
45  C during  the  day  in  February, 
driving  most  creatures  out  of  sight, 
apart  from  the  odd  insect  or  snake  — 
and  the  occasional  vulture  circling 
overhead.  It  rains  once  a century  on 
average. 

Although  the  outfitter  took  along 
tents,  Brookfield  often  simply  lay  out 
on  the  sand  — no  great  hardship,  ap- 
parendy,  compared  with  his  spur- 
of-the-moment  practice  while 
studying  mountain  formation  in 
northern  India  of  knocking  on  vil- 


lagers’ doors  to  beg  in  sign  language 
for  a night’s  lodging.  (Still,  he's  not 
unappreciative  of  some  creature 
comforts:  intrepid  or  not,  he  admits 
to  having  stayed  at  his  mother’s 
house  while  studying  ancient  dunes 
in  Scodand.) 

To  Africa,  Brookfield  took  along 
his  customary  research  tools,  includ- 
ing compass,  notebooks,  altimeter 
and  camera.  He  travels  light,  ex- 
plaining that  he  needs  litde  more 
than  a backpack,  a pair  of  running 
shoes,  a hat  and  light  cotton  cloth- 
ing. 

That’s  all?  His  response  is  charac- 


teristically matter-of-fact  and  under- 
stated; “I  like  doing  things  by  myself 
on  the  cheap." 

He  was  interested  in  the  region’s 
signature  dunes.  Wind  patterns  have 
shaped  parallel  rows  of  linear  dunes 
that  stretch  for  300  to  400  kilometres 
and  are  separated  by  gravel  ridges  or 
terraces  that  mark  the  path  of  an- 
cient riverbeds. 

Brookfield  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  north-to-south  changes  in 
dune  height  and  composition  and 
other  factors  that  might  tell  him 
about  prevailing  winds.  He  adds  that 
landforms  also  hint  at  possible  loca- 


tions of  oil  and  gas  deposits  buried 
beneath  the  sand. 

Of  equal  allure  to  both  the  field 
geologist  and  his  artist  companions 
were  the  shallow  caves  scooped  out 
of  the  base  of  rock  cliffs.  These 
“caves"  — some  mere  hollows  only 
as  deep  as  the  length  of  his  Richards 
Building  office  — served  as  home  to 
Stone  Age  people. 

Brookfield  was  attracted  to  two 
different  signs  of  their  presence. 
Pointing  to  photos  he  took  of  what 
appears  to  be  an  unremarkable  scat- 
tering of  small  stones  with  a larger 
stone  in  the  middle,  he  says  it's 
where  a Stone  Age  man  carved  stone 
tools.  “It’s  amazing.  He  sat  there 
40,000  years  ago.” 

The  other  lingering  sign  is  the 
numerous  paintings  on  the  cave 
walls.  The  most  famous,  called  the 
Cave  of  Swimmers,  played  a key  role 
in  The  English  Patient.  It  includes 
drawings  of  people  swimming  — an 
indication  that  conditions  there  dif- 
fered drastically  thousands  of  years 
ago.  Brookfield's  photos  depict 
other  drawings  of  various  animals  — 
giraffes,  rhinos  and  grazing  cattle  — 
as  well  as  hunters.  The  last  one  was 
done  around  1000  AD. 

Among  planned  forays  to  other 
parts  of  the  world,  Brookfield  in- 
tends to  survey  other  areas  of  Egypt, 
perhaps  next  year. 

“I  like  working  on  things  people 
have  neglected  for  a while,"  he  says, 
pointing  to  his  studies  of  long-ago 
meteor  impacts  around  Hudson's 
Bay  or  tectonics  and  sedimentation 
in  Central  Asia. 

A paper  he  wrote  on  the  latter 
ends  with  a rather  untraditional  if 
telling  acknowledgment  of  help  and 
accommodation  he  received  from 
villagers  and  tribesmen: 

“7  am  particularly  indebted  to  the 
Tadzhik  and  Kirghiz  shepherds  in  the 
North  Pamir;  the  villagers  of  Hushe, 
Dansam  and  Khorkundus  in  the 
Karakorum  and  Honupattan  and 
Otnlung  in  Ladakh;  and  the  monks  of 
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Volunteering  Required  by  Ontario  High  Schools 
Has  Little  Impact  on  Students,  Study  Finds 

Structured  youth  service  programs  in  the  United  States  have  a more  beneficial  effect 


A PRELIMINARY  STUDY  of 

first-year  students  reveals  that 
the  40  hours  of  volunteer  work  now 
required  for  graduation  from 
Ontario  high  schools  is  having  less 
effect  on  students’  personal  growth 
than  more  structured  youth  service 
programs  in  the  United  States  have 
on  students  there. 

Prof.  Paulette  Padanyi,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Marketing  and 
Consumer  Studies,  surveyed  265  U 
of  G students  who  graduated  from 
either  the  old  curriculum  that  had 
no  required  community  service  or 
the  new  four-year  curriculum  that 
requires  40  hours  of  volunteer  serv- 


ice, to  determine  if  the  change  was 
beneficial.  She  presented  her  study 
results  at  the  annual  conference  of 
the  Association  for  Research  on 
Non-Profit  Organizations  and  Vol- 
untary Action  in  Denver. 

“Our  results  found  the  program 
did  not  influence  students’  attitudes 
toward  themselves  or  their  commu- 
nities,” says  Padanyi.  She  believes  the 
problem  stems  from  the  lack  of 
structure  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Education  provided  to  school  boards 
when  the  program  was  implemented 
in  September  1999. 

In  the  United  States,  where  re- 
quired youth  service  programs  are 


more  prevalent,  studies  have  shown 
that  structured  programs  have  a 
more  beneficial  effect,  she  says. 

“Structure  involves  things  like: 
Does  the  school  actually  help  you 
find  a volunteer  position,  does  it  en- 
courage you  to  share  the  experience 
in  class  or  to  reflect  on  the  experi- 
ence in  a journal  that  you  can  hand 
in  and  have  graded?  Structured  vol- 
unteer experiences  make  students 
stronger  individually  by  giving  them 
a greater  sense  of  self-esteem  and 
maturity  and  a greater  ability  to  deal 
with  school  work.” 

Padanyi  did  see  a positive  out- 
come in  two  areas  of  the  required 


community  service  in  Ontario’s  high 
schools. 

“In  terms  of  future  volunteering 
plans,  there’s  a bit  of  an  exposure 
benefit  from  the  current  high  school 
volunteer  requirement,"  she  says. 

The  study  participants  who  com- 
pleted volunteer  work  only  to  fulfil 
the  graduation  requirement  were  a 
litde  more  likely  to  be  currently  ac- 
tive in  community  service  or  to  have 
plans  to  become  active  after  univer- 
sity than  were  students  from  the  old 
curriculum  who  had  no  volunteer- 
ing experience. 

Also,  participants  who  completed 
the  required  service  in  addition  to 


doing  volunteer  work  on  their  own 
had  increased  self-esteem,  higher 
tolerance  of  diversity  and  a stronger 
work  ethic  than  those  who  com- 
pleted only  the  required  amount  of 
community  service. 

“That  shows  there’s  a quantita- 
tive effect,”  says  Padanyi.  “The  more 
volunteering  you  do,  the  more  influ- 
ence it  has  on  your  views.” 

She  will  repeat  the  study  for  the 
next  three  years  to  determine 
whether  the  impact  of  the  program 
improves  as  it  becomes  a more  ac- 
cepted and  entrenched  part  of  the 
Ontario  high  school  curriculum. 

BY RACHELLE  COOPER  | 
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Philosopher  Explores  Ethics 
of  Nutrition  and  Genes 

Consultation  document  highlights  ethical  problems  of  controversial  new  science 


Where  Are  You  Now? 

If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken  on  campus,  you  will  be 
entered  in  a draw  for  a $50  gift  certificate  from  the  U of  G Bookstore,  to 
be  held  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  Anyone  who  submits  the  correct 
answer  by  Jan.  23  at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  The  only  person 
to  correctly  identify  that  the  Jan.  14  @6uelph  photo  was  taken  at  the 
Donald  Forster  Sculpture  Park  was  Maria  Case  of  the  Department  of 
Food  Science.  Send  your  response  to  r.cooper@exec.uoguelph.ca  or 
call  Ext.  56982.  PHOTO  BY  KAREN  GALLANT 


Assistance  Dogs 
Help  Autistic  Kids 

Dogs  encourage  children  to  show  more  affection 


What’s  in  your  genes  may 
one  day  determine  what’s 
on  your  plate,  as  the  emerging  field 
of  nutritional  genomics  — the 
science  of  customizing  diets  to  fit 
individual  genetic  profiles  — takes 
flight.  But  a U of  G philosophy 
professor  warns  that  a cautious 
approach  and  a new  ethical 
framework  are  needed  to  explore 
the  larger  moral  issues  involved. 

“There’s  huge  potential  for  the 
field  of  nutritional  genomics  to 
grow  very  rapidly,”  says  Prof.  David 
Castle,  who  is  part  of  a major  initia- 
tive to  develop  ethics  guidelines  for 
this  emerging  field.  “But  first  we 
want  to  understand  what  policy- 
makers, the  scientific  community 
and  the  general  public  see  as  the  big 
issues.” 

Researchers  in  nutritional  ge- 
nomics are  studying  how  nutrients 
interact  with  genes  and  influence 
human  health  and  disease,  so  they 
can  design  special  diets  for  consum- 


ers based  on  their  DNA.  Scientists 
are  already  predicting  that  nutrige- 
nomics  could  bring  about  radical 
changes  in  how  food  is  grown,  proc- 
essed and  consumed. 

Castle  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
Ethics  Guidelines  for  Nutritional 
Genomics  Project  organized  an  in- 
ternational advisory  panel  and  pre- 
pared a consultation  document  that 
highlights  some  of  the  ethical  prob- 
lems of  the  controversial  new  sci- 
ence. The  report  is  titled  “Nutrition 
and  Genes:  Science,  Society  and  the 
Supermarket”  and  is  posted  on  the 
group’s  website.  The  researchers 
have  invited  government  officials, 
industry  professionals,  patients  and 
patient  groups,  researchers  and  indi- 
viduals to  respond  with  their  views 
and  concerns. 

The  document  focuses  on  such 
areas  as  how  services  should  be  ad- 
ministered and  how  the  industry 
should  be  regulated.  But  other  im- 
portant issues  may  also  emerge,  says 


Castle. 

“We  want  to  know  whether  or 
not  we’ve  identified  the  major  issues 
people  are  concerned  about.  What 
we’ve  come  up  with  in  this  docu- 
ment is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive 
list.” 

He  and  his  colleagues  will  incor- 
porate the  submitted  opinions  and 
perspectives  into  their  final  report, 
which  will  be  released  next  fall.  He 
adds  that  further  investigation  of 
nutritional  genomics  ethics  could 
help  establish  better  scientific  guide- 
lines for  genetic  tests,  regulate  the 
cost,  establish  new  food  labelling 
guidelines  as  they  relate  to  nutri- 
tional genomics,  and  propose  new 
laws  for  privacy  of  genetic  informa- 
tion. 

The  Ethics  Guidelines  for  Nutri- 
tional Genomics  Project  also  aims  to 
re-create  the  role  of  the  bioethics 
discipline,  says  Castle.  So  far,  the 
study  of  the  ethical  and  moral  impli- 
cations of  new  biological  discoveries 
and  advances  is  typically  applied 
only  after  these  biotechnologies  are 
being  used  on  a large  scale.  Posing 
bioethical  questions  to  a science  in 
its  infancy  — such  as  nutritional  ge- 
nomics — is  an  important  step  in 
giving  the  field  greater  credibility 
and  a more  active  role  in  determin- 
ing how  new  technologies  can  be 
properly  offered  to  the  public,  he 
says. 

The  project  is  an  initiative  of  the 
University  of  Toronto’s  Joint  Centre 
for  Bioethics  and  Guelph’s  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy,  and  is  spon- 
sored by  Genome  Canada.  The 
report  is  available  online  at 
www.ge3ls.ca/ngx. 


Pairing  autistic  children  with 
assistance  dogs  can  encourage 
the  children  to  be  more  affectionate 
and  more  connected  to  their  world, 
says  Prof.  Cindy  Adams,  Population 
Medicine. 

Adams  is  exploring  the  science 
behind  the  unique  human-animal 
bond  that  develops  between  autistic 
children  and  their  canine  compan- 
ions. She’s  observing  autistic  chil- 
dren matched  with  dogs  from 
National  Service  Dogs,  a national 
non-profit  assistance  dogs  training 
centre.  After  the  organization  saw  an 
increased  demand  for  dogs  to  be 
paired  with  autistic  children,  they 
asked  Adams  to  investigate  the  value 
of  this  new  role  for  assistance  dogs. 

“People  have  trouble  appreciat- 
ing that  a dog  could  have  such  an 
impact  on  a child’s  life,”  she  says. 
“There  is  a strong  desire  to  have  tan- 
gible confirmation  that  these 
animals  are  actually  making  a differ- 
ence.” 

Children  and  adults  with  autism 
typically  have  difficulties  in  verbal 
and  non-verbal  communication,  so- 
cial interactions,  and  leisure  or  play 
activities.  They  find  it  hard  to  com- 
municate with  others  and  relate  to 
the  outside  world. 

“A  powerful  connection  develops 
between  the  kids  and  the  dogs,”  says 
Adams.  “The  simple  presence  of 
these  dogs  encourages  the  children 
to  show  more  affection  to  others.” 
To  analyze  the  changes  in  the 
children’s  behaviour,  Adams  and 
master’s  student  Kristen  Burrows 
are  observing  families  who’ve  had  a 
dog  for  a few  months  as  well  as  fami- 
lies who’ve  just  received  a dog. 

“We’re  looking  at  behaviourial 
indicators,  including  how  often  the 


autistic  children  touch  the  dog, 
laugh  and  make  connections  with 
others,”  says  Adams. 

She’s  also  looking  at  the  effects 
on  the  child’s  self-esteem  and  suc- 
cess in  school,  as  well  as  changes  that 
occur  within  the  family,  such  as  their 
stress  level,  number  of  social  outings 
and  frequency  of  dinners  out. 

One  of  the  families  that  received 
an  assistance  dog  went  to  Disney- 
land this  Christmas,  she  says. 
“That’s  something  they  weren’t  even 
able  to  consider  for  12  years  before 
getting  the  dog.  It  must  be  quite  a 
liberating  experience.” 

The  dogs’  training  focuses  on 
protecting  the  children  they’re 
paired  with  — whether  it’s  keeping 
them  from  running  into  traffic  or 
preventing  self-inflicted  injuries. 
The  dog  works  for  the  autistic  child 
but  takes  commands  from  a parent. 

In  public,  assistance  dogs  inevi- 
tably attract  interest  from  others. 
Paired  with  autistic  children,  these 
dogs  increase  community  awareness 
and  minimize  the  stigma  surround- 
ing autism. 

Adams  hopes  to  eventually  col- 
laborate with  animal  behaviourists 
and  experts  in  autism  to  delve  fur- 
ther into  the  impact  of  pairing  assis- 
tance dogs  with  autistic  children. 
The  research  is  being  sponsored  by 
National  Service  Dogs. 

“There’s  potential  for  many  fac- 
ets of  this  unique  relationship  to  be 
examined,”  she  says.  “Of  the  work 
we  do  with  people  and  animals,  this 
is  the  purest  way  to  look  at  the 
human-animal  bond.  I feel  very 
honoured  to  be  involved  in  this 
project.” 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 
AND  KRISTEN  GRAHAM 


UNIVERSITY 

V/GUELPH 


Dr.  Alan  Wlldeman 
Vice-Presidenl  (Research) 

Is  pleased  lo  invite  you  to 

A celebration  to  recognize  the  diverse  research  accomplishments 
ofCuelph 's  faculty,  staff  and  students,  and  the  contributions  of 
funding  organizations  and  other  partners. 

Monday,  February  16.  2004 
Rozanski  Hall,  University  of  Guelph 
3:30  p.m.  - 5:30  p.m. 

Program  followed  by  a Reception 
Please  RS[?  by  Friday,  February  1.1.  2004  lo 
rcsrarrJirrcnl@uoguelph.  ca 


BY  MURRAY  TONG 
SPARK  PROGRAM 


/ 


FONDATION 

J.  ARMAND  BOMBARDIER 


Building  Canada's  Global  Future 

I.  ARMAND  BOMBARDIER 
INTERNATIONALIST  FELLOWSHIPS 

^ ' 25  Fellowships  of  $10,000  each 

^ Third  Competition  — Academic  Year  2004/2005 

^ Application  Deadline:  March  15,  2004 

Guidelines  and  application  forms:  http://wvw.cbie.ca/bombardier/index_e.html 

Open  to  all  disciplines  of  study,  the  goal  of  the  fellowships  is  to  build  a cadre  of  young  Canadians  who  can  play  a 

leading  role  in  today's  bnowledge-based  global  economy  and  thus  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  Canada 
and  to  society  worldwide.  Interested  candidates  must  hold  at  least  one  university  degree,  show  outstanding 
academic  performance  as  well  as  personal  suitability  and  present  a clear  study  plan  or  a combination  of  study 
and  research  or  work  at  an  institution  abroad. 

Fellowships  are  sponsored  by  J.  Armand  Bombardier  Foundation,  a private  foundation  created  in  1965  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  life,  achievements  and  social  and  humanitarian  work  of  Joseph  Armand  Bombardier.  The 
program  is  managed  by  the  Canadian  Bureau  for  International  Education  (CB1E). 

For  further  Information,  please  contact: 

J.  Armand  Bombardier  Internationalist  Fellowships 
Canadian  Bureau  for  International  Education 
220  Laurier  Avenue  West.  Suite  1550.  Ottawa.  Ontario  KlP  5Z9 
Tel:  (613)  237-4820,  ext.  234.  Fax:  (613)  237-1073 
E-mail:  SMelanson@cbie.ca 


CBIE  • BCEI 
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A Matter  of  Time 


Historian  learns  about  the  past  through  advertisements  in  18th-century  English  newspaper 


Excellence  in 
Undergraduate 
Academic  Advising 
Medallion 


The  Excellence  in  Undergraduate  Academic  Advising  Medallion 
recognizes  an  individual  program  counsellor,  faculty  advisor  or 
advising  administrator  at  the  University  of  Guelph  who  has  been 
identified  by  undergraduate  students  as  having  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  academic  advising  at  the  undergraduate  level  at  the 
University  of  Guelph. 

Any  undergraduate  student  at  the  University  of  Guelph  can  nominate 
any  individual  serving  as  a program  counsellor,  faculty  advisor,  or 
advising  administrator  at  the  University  of  Guelph  for  the  Excellence  in 
Undergraduate  Academic  Advising  Medallion  by  completing  the 
nomination  process. 

For  more  information  about  the  Excellence  in  Undergraduate 
Academic  Advising  Medallion  and/or  the  nomination  process  please 
visit  the  Undergraduate  Academic  Information  Centre  website  at 
http: II  wm.  uoguelph.  ca/uaic 

Questions  about  the  Excellence  in  Undergraduate  Academic  Advising 
Medallion  and/or  the  nomination  process  may  be  directed  to  the 
Coordinator  ol  the  Undergraduate  Academic  Information  Centre  by 
email  at s.don@exec.uoguetph.ca 


NOMINATION  DUE  DATE:  Friday  1 3 February  2004 

UNIVERSITY 

V/r.UELPH 


Call  today  for  a no-obllgatlon  quote 


Or  visit  our  webslto  ot 

www. staebler.com 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

p/tuo- 

Your  Group  Discount! 


I Insurance 

iZXS&S'* - 

Visit  us  at  www.economlcallnsurance  cc 


oacta  by  <FU* 


Now  only 


Sony  Ericsson  T300 

> FREE  Digital  Camera 

A saving  up  to  33%  OFF  your  monthly  bill 

-->  NO  CONTRACT 
•—>  NO  mail-in  rebate 


(Regular  price  of  phone,  $250. 
Digital  Camera  value,  $195. 
Total  value  of  offer,  $445) 


Only  at  the  Student  Phone  Store 

Available  with  all  FIDO  monthly  plans. 


* Terms  and  conditions  apply 


Sony  Ericsson  T300 


STUDENT 

PHONE 

l STORE 


^e&t  pwm 

To  get  this  offer  go  to  WWW.StUdGntPh0riGSt0r6.C0m,  your  nearest 

Travel  CUTS  shop,  orcaii  1.866.287,1835. 

en 

cee£  pkenos. 

You  can  also  check  out  our  other  exclusive  student  offers  from  FidO,  Bell  Mobility, 

or  Rogers  AT&T. 

Advertisements  and  commer- 
cials are  usually  seen  in  a 
fleeting  light,  here  today  and  gone 
tomorrow  before  the  public  grows 
weary  of  them.  But  it  turns  out  they 
also  shed  light  on  our  society,  past 
and  present.  Prof.  Donna  Andrew, 
History,  is  using  advertising  to  learn 
about  the  lifestyles  and  ways  of 
thinking  of  the  18th  century. 

She’s  analysing  advertisements  in 
Britain’s  premier  18th-century 
newspaper,  the  Daily  Advertiser,  to 
support  her  theory  that  commercial 
ads  (those  directed  at  selling  goods) 


have  tended  to  replace  communica- 
tive ads  (ads  that  send  a message  to 
the  audience)  right  through  to  today. 

“Looking  into  the  past  can  help 
give  us  cues  for  the  future,”  says 
Andrew.  “When  we  see  an  evolution 
of  certain  types  of  ads  and  how  they 
affected  people,  we  can  possibly 
make  sense  of  trends  today.” 

Based  in  London,  the  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser was  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  long-lived  newspapers  of  its  day, 
publishing  from  1731  until  1795.  Al- 
though its  main  subject  matter  was 
advertising,  it  eventually  began  to 


evolve  into  a modern  newspaper 
with  more  news  items.  Its  audience 
consisted  chiefly  of  lower-  to 
middle-class  people. 

Andrew  is  taking  a sample  of  the 
ads  from  the  entire  running  time  of 
the  Daily  Advertiser  and  grouping 
them  into  categories  based  on  their 
purposes.  She  says  many  ads  in  the 
18th  century  weren’t  what  we  con- 
sider ads  today;  they  belonged  more 
to  the  communicative  or  message 
category. 

One  common  type  of  communi- 
cative ad  she  has  found  repeatedly  is 


something  she  calls  the  “begging  let- 
ter,” in  which  poor  people  begged 
newspaper  readers  to  send  them 
money.  By  reading  hundreds  of  these 
ads,  Andrew  gets  a sense  of  what  ap- 
pealed to  people’s  sympathies  at  the 
time.  She  is  also  collecting  and 
studying  ads  in  which  someone 
apologizes  for  an  offence  and  those 


where  the  advertiser  is  looking  for 
marriage  or  companionship. 

Andrew  plans  to  publish  her 
findings  from  this  study  in  a book. 
This  work  is  sponsored  by  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Research 
Council  and  the  College  of  Arts. 

BY  HILARY  EDMONDSON 
SPARK  PROGRAM 
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RONA 


CASHWAY 


Select 

PREMIUM  LUMBER  ' 

The  How-To  People. 


Student  Researchers  Gain 
Insights  Into  Future  Careers 

Guelph  grads  recall  experiences  working  in  National  Research  Council  labs 


55  Dawson  Road 

GUELPH 

821-5744 


On  the  Fergus-Elora  Road 

ELORA 

846-5381 


Canada’s  very  own 
home  improvement  and  building 
professionals 


f 


Make  a 
Statement 


Go 

bankless.  ♦♦ 
g°  t 

Credit  Union 

Membership  rewards  - including  profit  sharing. 
Every  product  and  service  you’d  expect 
Anyone  may  join . . . why  haven’t  you? 


5 


Guelph  & Wellington 

Credit  Onion 


(//ilmnk  your'.ijH 


200SpeedvaleAve  W. 
370  Stone  Road  W. 
www.unbank.coop 


Emily  Cowan  was  only  a few 
weeks  into  her  second  summer 
as  a student  researcher  with  the 
National  Research  Council  (NRC) 
when  cancer  took  her  mother’s  life. 

Her  mother’s  illness  and  death 
gave  added  purpose  to  the  U of  G 
student’s  involvement  with  the 
NRC’s  Women  in  Engineering  and 
Science  (WES)  Program  by  steering 
her  toward  cancer  research  at  the  In- 
stitute for  Biological  Sciences  in  Ot- 
tawa. 

In  fact,  her  WES  supervisors 
helped  her  find  a third  and  final 
work  term  that  involved  her  directly 
in  cancer  studies. 

“They  understood  my  desire  to 
try  and  prevent  other  people  from 
suffering  the  way  my  mother  had,” 
says  Cowan,  a former  President’s 
Scholar  who  completed  a B.Sc.  in 
molecular  biology  and  genetics  in 
2001. 

She’s  now  completing  a master’s 
in  medical  biophysics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  spending  60-hour 
weeks  in  a telomere  biology  lab  at 
Princess  Margaret  Hospital,  where 
she  studies  aging  and  cancer. 

Including  this  year’s  awards, 
Cowan  is  one  of  19  Guelph  students 
chosen  for  the  WES  Program  since 
the  NRC  launched  it  in  1991.  Those 
awards  have  given  promising  stu- 
dents an  early  look  at  research  life  in 
NRC  laboratories  across  Canada 
during  three  summer  or  co-op  post- 
ings — often  helping  to  affirm  or  re- 
vise their  plans  for  research  careers 
in  science,  engineering  or 
mathematics. 

Before  her  posting  with  the 
NRC’s  Canadian  Hydraulic  Centre 
in  Ottawa,  Nicola  Calder  knew  little 
about  numerical  modelling.  Today, 


Considering  A New 

ewarding  Career? 


Today,  A Career  in 
Real  Estate  is  about... 


■ bringing  people  together, 

■ providing  families  with  homes, 

■ furnishing  investors  with  security, 

■ helping  new  entrepreneurs 
find  opportunities, 


■ building  better  communities. 


The  world  is  driven  by  real  estate. 

Do  you  want  to  be  part  of  the  action? 


To  obtain  a free  copy  of  our 
Career  Guide,  please  call 
(416)  391-OREA  (6732)  or 
1 (866)  411-OREA  (6732). 


six  years  after  graduating  from 
Guelph’s  environmental  engineer- 
ing program,  she’s  well-acquainted 
with  the  computer  tools  and  tech- 
niques used  to  model  where  pollut- 
ants come  from  and  where  they  wind 
up  in  the  environment. 

Looking  for  environmental  expe- 
rience, Calder  studied  biofilters  dur- 
ing her  first  WES  term  at  the 
Institute  of  Biotechnology  in  Mont- 
real, then  switched  to  the  Canadian 
Hydraulic  Centre  for  her  second  and 
third  summers. 

She  landed  a full-time  job  at  the 
centre  after  graduation  and  com- 
pleted a master’s  in  civil  and  envi- 
ronmental engineering  at  Queen’s 
University. 

She  draws  a line  between  her 
WES  award  and  her  current  work  as 
a numerical  modeller  with  Integra 
Engineering  Ltd.,  an  environmental 
engineering  company  in  Ottawa  that 
studies  groundwater  and  surface  wa- 
ter flow. 

“My  experience  in  numerical 
modelling  under  the  WES  program 
was  important,”  she  says. 

WES  award  recipient  Rebecca 
Halko  says  her  work  in  two  NRC  labs 
over  three  summers  was  a great  ex- 
perience, but  “it  made  me  decide  not 
to  go  into  that  field.”  She  studied  en- 
vironmental engineering  at  Guelph 
between  1992  and  1996  before  com- 
pleting a master’s  in  business  ad- 
ministration at  the  University  of 
Windsor. 

Since  then,  she  has  worked  at 
Procter  & Gamble,  starting  in  To- 
ronto, then  in  Ohio  and  now  in  Ar- 
kansas, where  she  is  finance  manager 


on  the  company’s  sales  team  to 
Wal-Mart. 

That’s  rather  a leap  from  her 
NRC  lab  stints  in  Montreal,  where 
she  studied  microbes  used  to  clean 
up  contaminated  soil,  and  in  Ot- 
tawa, where  a research  team  was 
looking  for  commercial  uses  for 
sludge  from  the  Athabascan  tar 
sands. 

That  last  project  was  an  eye- 
opener  for  Halko  in  an  unantici- 
pated way.  “I  realized  I liked  the 
business  side  of  it,”  she  says. 

Still,  she  hardly  regrets  her  early 
training.  “I  have  a good  relationship 
with  research  and  development.  Re- 
search and  innovation  are  such  a big 
part  of  what  Procter  & Gamble 
stands  for.  I have  that  scientific  back- 
ground and  understanding.” 

Cowan’s  experiences  with  the 
WES  Program  allowed  her  to  go 
from  studying  anti-fungal  genes  in 
broccoli  at  the  Plant  Biotechnology 
Institute  to  her  final  summer  with  an 
Ottawa  team  in  medical  research. 
During  that  latter  term,  the  group’s 
preliminary  work  uncovered  a pro- 
tein expressed  in  brain  tumour  cells 
but  not  in  healthy  cells,  suggesting  a 
possible  marker  for  screening  in  bi- 
opsies. 

“It  was  neat  that  we  had  this  thing 
that  no  one  else  had  discovered  be- 
fore,” she  says. 

Although  she’s  still  debating  ca- 
reer options,  she  says  her  WES  award 
“definitely  helped  prepare  me  for 
graduate  school.  It  was  very  benefi- 
cial to  have  that  lab  experience.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


WES  Awards  to  Two 

Continued  from  page  1 


products  and  devices.  She’s  inter- 
ested in  cancer  research,  particularly 
helping  to  refine  imaging  techniques 
for  detecting  cancer  early. 

She  hopes  to  work  at  the  NRC’s 
Institute  for  Biodiagnostics  in  Win- 
nipeg or  Calgary. 

Born  in  China,  Sun  spoke  no 
English  when  she  immigrated  at  age 
13  with  her  parents,  both  engineers. 
She  spent  just  over  a year  in  ESL 
classes  while  attending  Grade  9 at 
Guelph’s  John  F.  Ross  Collegiate. 

“The  first  half-year  after  we  ar- 
rived in  Canada  was  my  toughest 
time,”  she  says.  “I  had  to  begin  a new 
life,  didn’t  know  any  people,  and  the 
customs  were  new  to  me.” 

Her  determination  to  master  the 
language  and  gain  new  friends 
helped  her  overcome  that  isolation 
and  early  trepidation.  She  entered  U 
of  G with  scholarships  from  Board 
of  Governors  and  the  Faculty  Asso- 
ciation. 

Last  year,  she  returned  to  her 
former  high  school  to  speak  to  stu- 
dents about  careers  in  science  and 
engineering.  As  an  executive  mem- 


ber of  the  campus  organization 
Women  in  Science,  Technology,  En- 
gineering and  Math,  Sun  has  helped 
plan  a networking  night  and  the 
Dec.  6 memorial,  and  attended  the 
Canadian  Women  in  Engineering 
conference  last  fall. 

Students  are  selected  for  the  WES 
program  based  on  several  criteria, 
including  grades  and  communica- 
tion skills.  Individual  universities 
may  nominate  up  to  three  students  a 
year. 

“It’s  clear  that  the  University  of 
Guelph  has  some  outstanding  stu- 
dents in  the  program,”  says  Prof. 
Valerie  Davidson,  holder  of  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council/HP  (Canada) 
Chair  for  Women  in  Science  and 
Engineering. 

Along  with  Profs.  Julie  Horrocks, 
Mathematics  and  Statistics,  and  Jo- 
anne O'Meara,  Physics,  Davidson 
reviewed  this  year’s  WES  applica- 
tions from  Guelph  students  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  NRC. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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| LASSIh'IHD  S 


FOR  SALE 


White  metal  bunk  bed  with  ladder, 
good  condition,  Ext.  52642  or  greg@ 
pr.uoguelph.ca. 


Well-maintained  three-bedroom 
bungalow  adjacent  to  University, 
in-law  suite  with  separate  entrance, 
private  sale,  905-262-6175. 


Renovated  800-square-foot,  lVi- 
storey  home  on  Stevenson  Street 
North,  freshly  painted,  new  carpet- 
ing on  main  floor  and  upstairs,  new 
flooring  in  kitchen  and  updated 
bath,  visit  http://www3.sympatico. 
ca/pteesdaie. 


Queen-sized  bed  with  mattress  and 
box  spring,  good  condition,  Allyson 
or  Derek,  837-8665. 


Jay  Terser  electric  guitar,  red,  three 
pickups,  complete  with  Squire  Side- 
kick  amplifier,  guitar  case  and  cord, 
one  year  old,  great  condition, 
sauld@uoguelph.ca. 


Intel  P4  computer:  2.66  Ghz  CPU, 
512  megs  ofDDR400  RAM,  Western 
Digital  180-gig  hard  drive,  Hitachi 
16X  DVD-ROM;  1985  BMW  325e, 
2.7L  inline  six-cylinder,  two-door, 
black  on  tan  leather,  five-speed, 
cruise,  power,  onboard  computer, 
sunroof,  needs  some  work,  see 
http://www.uoguelph.ca/~dtocek/ 
temp/my325e_l.jpg,  Dave,  836- 
1 2 1 8 or  dtocek@uoguelph.ca. 


Brick  bungalow,  1,148  square  feet, 
five-minute  walk  to  Lake  Huron 
beach,  ideal  retreat  or  retirement 
home,  June  closing  preferred, 
519-396-9518. 


Handmade  wooden  clothes  dryers, 
Ext.  56580. 


mall  and  bus  route,  available  Feb.  1, 
$350  a month  plus  utilities, 
822-6765  or  gloriaz_ca@yahoo.com. 


Room  available  in  two-bedroom 
apartment  for  female  employee  or 
grad  student  who  requires  two  to 
four  nights’  accommodation,  cat- 
friendly,  downtown  location,  on  bus 
route,  rent  negotiable,  763-1504 
after  7 p.m. 


Two-bedroom  basement  apartment, 
close  to  downtown,  laundry,  non- 
smoker,  available  Feb.  1,  $650  a 
month  inclusive,  one-year  lease, 
837-1526. 


Cottage  on  Georgian  Bay  private 
island,  sleeps  six,  five  minutes  from 
Parry  Sound,  solar  water  pump,  out- 
board boat,  water  taxi  from  marina, 
$4,000  a month  or  $2,500  for  two 
weeks,  available  July,  519-846-1908 
or  johnham@sentex.net. 


Two-bedroom  semi-detached  house 
in  quiet  Fergus  neighbourhood, 
parking  for  two  vehicles,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  available  Feb.  1, 
$880  a month  inclusive,  843-6536. 


WANTED 


Touch-sensitive  musical  keyboard, 
piano  touch  and  sound,  new  or  used, 
under  $250,  Katie,  763-0770  or 
kmeyer@uoguelph.ca. 


Saxophone  lessons  for  beginner  stu- 
dent, Martin,  416-532-2508. 


Three-bedroom  house  or  apartment 
for  three  female  students,  no  pets, 
five-minute  walk  to  downtown,  on 
bus  route,  laundry  and  parking 
required,  lkalmano@uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Visiting  scientist  with  cat  to  care  for 
your  home  until  the  end  of  June, 
Peggy,  Ext.  53305  or  plesueur@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Hard-working,  reliable  student  for 
snow  removal,  cheap  rates,  820- 
6254. 


Experienced  private  tutor  for  intro 
genetics  and  intro  molecular  biol- 
ogy, previous  experience  as  both  a 
TA  and  tutor,  pbell@uoguelph.ca. 


Mature  student  for  babysitting,  pet 
sitting  or  minor  household  chores, 
references,  Jess,  519-650-4441. 


Seven-year-old,  15.1-hand  buckskin 
gelding  available  for  shared  access 
with  shared  boarding  costs  at  stable 
seven  miles  north  of  Guelph,  facility 
has  indoor  arena,  jumping  field  and 
trails,  weekly  riding  lesson  included 
in  monthly  fee,  Joyce,  Ext.  52743  or 
jbuck@uoguelph.ca. 


Career  and  transition  coach,  all  ages 
and  stages,  individuals  and  groups, 
free  20-minute  trial  session,  767- 
1325  or  careerfitz@sympatico.ca. 


Person  to  check  spelling,  grammar 
and  punctuation  on  your  student 
paper,  Ext.  53194  or  gtedesco@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Tutoring  in  chemistry,  Spanish  and 
French;  accredited  translator  for 
English  to  Spanish  and  Spanish  to 
English,  fast  turnaround,  836-9204 
or  cdesalas@sympatico.ca. 


Private  space  available  for  individu- 
als or  small  groups  doing  inner 
work,  therapy,  support  or  retreat/ 
respite,  also  available  for  meetings 
and  celebrations,  823-3836. 


Lost 

'"Yonkers 

Written  by  Neil  Simon 
Directed  by  Keith  Slater 

Runs  from  Jan.  22, 23, 24, 29, 30, 31,  Feb.  1*,  5, 6, 7 

Performances  begin  ai  8:00pm  except  those  noted  by ",  which  begin  at  2:00pm 


176  Morris  Si. 
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821-0270  m 
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Theatre 
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MY  SPECIALTY  IS  PENSIONS. 

Uj&herv  you  decide  to  retire  from  the  University  of 
some  important  decisions  to 
£un  help  you  avoid  the 
i right  decisions. 

CALL  FOR  MY 
COMPLIMENTARY  BOOJ 


m 


rV  I 


ink  About  for 
Your  Pension 

I wrote  it  with  you  in  mind. 


207  Woolwich  Street.  Guelph,  Ontario  NlH  IV  4 
Tel:  519.837.9659  E-mail:  roh.j,icobi®reii:ine.c;i 

900-101  Frederick  Street.  Kitchener.  Ontario  N 2 H 6R2 
Tel:  5 19.746.1294  Fax:  519.746.1396 


Four  Blizzak  P195/60HR15  snow 
tires  on  rims,  like  new,  used  only 
part  of  one  season,  Lisa, 
lhaidle@yahoo.com. 


FOR  RENT 


Upper  bedroom  in  three-bedroom 
house,  laundry,  close  to  campus, 


Lessons  in  saxophone,  clarinet  and 
flute  with  campus  sessional  instruc- 
tor, Andy,  748-2882. 


Memberships  for  local  organic  fresh 
vegetables  from  the  Ignatius  Farms 
CSA  for  2004  growing  season, 
824-1250,  Ext.  245,  or  ignati- 
uscsa@sentex.net. 


IN  THEATRES  EVERYWHERE  JANUARY  30 
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ARBORETUM 


Horticulturist  Henry  Kock  leads  a 
workshop  on  “Gardening  From  a 
Natural  Perspective”  Feb.  12  from  1 
to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $25.  Registration 
and  payment  are  required  by  Jan.  29. 
Call  Ext.  52113  to  register. 


The  Arboretum’s  Sunday  afternoon 
walks  continue  Feb.  1 with  “Insects 
in  Winter”  and  Feb.  8 with  “Winter 
Tree  ID.”  The  walks  leave  from  the 
Nature  Centre  at  2 p.m.  A donation 
of  $3  is  suggested. 


Gardener  Lenore  Ross  leads  a work- 
shop on  “Starting  Your  Perennial 
Garden  From  Seed”  Feb.  19  from  9 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $40.  Registra- 
tion and  payment  deadline  is  Feb.  5. 


The  Arboretum’s  Theatre  in  the 
Trees  presents  the  Arnold  Kane 
comedy  Marriage  Can  Be  Hazardous 
to  Your  Health  Saturdays  from  Feb.  7 
to  April  24.  Doors  open  at  6 p.m.  For 
tickets,  call  Ext.  54110. 


The  Children’s  Theatre  presents 
Earth,  Seas  and  Air,  an  eco-concert 
featuring  Chris  McKhool,  Feb.  1 7 at 
6:30  p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 
Tickets  are  $5  and  are  available  at  the 
Arboretum  or  Simply  Wonderful. 


ART  CENTRE 


Prof.  John  Kissick,  director  of  the 
School  of  English  and  Theatre  Stud- 
ies, will  give  a gallery  talk  on  “The 
Artist  as  Writer /Critic/ Curator"  Feb. 
9 at  2:30  p.m.  at  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre. 


ATHLETICS 


The  women’s  volleyball  Gryphons 
are  at  home  to  Lakehead  Jan.  30  at  7 
p.m. 


The  women’s  hockey  team  hosts 
Queen’s  Jan.  31  at  2 p.m.,  Waterloo 
Feb.  13  at  7:30  p.m.  and  Western 
Feb.  14  at  2 p.m.  The  men’s  team  is 
at  home  to  Brock  Jan.  3 1 at  7:30  p.m. 
and  Waterloo  Feb.  14  at  7:30  p.m. 


Waterloo  comes  to  campus  Feb.  7 to 
take  on  the  basketball  Gryphons, 
with  the  women’s  teams  playing  at  1 
p.m.  and  the  men’s  at  3 p.m.  Guelph 
is  at  home  to  Windsor  Feb.  11,  with 
the  women  playing  at  6 p.m.  and  the 
men  at  8 p.m. 


U of  G hosts  a women’s  indoor 
hockey  tournament  Feb.  14  and  15, 
with  games  beginning  hourly  from  2 
to  6 p.m.  Saturday  and  1 1 a.m.  to  2 
p.m.  Sunday.  In  addition  to  Guelph, 
participating  teams  are  Waterloo, 
York,  Carleton  and  Toronto. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  noon-hour  concert 
series  continues  Jan.  29  with  Willem 
Moolenbeek  on  saxophone  and 
Boyd  McDonald  on  piano,  Feb.  5 
with  classical  guitarist  Pierre 
Beaudry,  and  Feb.  12  with  cellist 
Anne  Bourne  and  Guelph  music 
professor  Ellen  Waterman  on  flute. 


The  concerts  are  held  in  MacKinnon 
107.  Admission  is  free,  but  dona- 
tions are  welcome. 


NOTICES 


“Breaking  Down  the  Barriers”  is  the 
focus  of  a discussion  group  that  will 
explore  a variety  of  disability  issues 
facing  the  campus  community.  The 
five-week  series  runs  Wednesday 
nights  from  5:30  to  6:30  p.m.,  begin- 
ning Jan.  28  in  UC  335.  For  more 
information,  send  e-mail  to  dgaull@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


A master’s  student  working  with 
Prof.  Kelly  Meckling,  Human  Biol- 
ogy and  Nutritional  Sciences,  is 
looking  for  overweight  females  to 
participate  in  a 12-week  weight-loss 
study.  Participants  will  receive  free 
nutritional  counselling  and  gym 
membership.  For  more  information, 
call  822-7540  or  send  e-mail  to 
weightlossstudy@hotmail.com. 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music’s 
visiting  artist  and  speaker  series 
presents  John  Massier  Jan.  28  at  the 
Bookshelf  “ebar,”  Oscar  Camilo  De 
Las  Flores  Feb.  4 in  MacKinnon  103 
and  Sandra  Rechico  Feb.  11  at  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre.  The 
talks  begin  at  7 p.m.  Admission  is 
free,  and  everyone  is  welcome. 


U of  G’s  ecumenical  campus  minis- 
ter is  hosting  a retreat  for  busy  peo- 
ple titled  “Spirituality  in  the  Work- 
place” Feb.  7 from  9 a.m.  to  1 p.m.  at 
the  Arboretum.  Facilitators  are 
Julianna  Switaj  and  John  Geeza  of 
HEART@WORK.  Cost  is  $65  and 
includes  lunch.  To  register  or  for 
more  information,  call  823-9250  or 
send  e-mail  to  geezaj@inetsonic. 
com. 


Prof.  Ian  Newby-Clark,  Psychology, 
seeks  participants  for  a study  on  the 
lifestyles  of  people  living  with  diabe- 
tes. Participation  involves  comple- 
tion of  a mailed  survey.  If  you’re 
interested,  call  Ext.  53307  or  send 
e-mail  to  lifestyl@uoguelph.ca. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  offering  a 
booster  class  for  former  participants 
in  the  relaxation  program.  The  ses- 
sions run  for  four  weeks,  beginning 
Feb.  2 at  7:30  p.m.  in  UC  441.  For 
more  information,  pick  up  a pam- 
phlet at  the  UC  Info  Desk,  call  Ext. 
52662  or  visit  the  website  www. 
uoguelph.ca/~ksomers. 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music’s 
Zavitz  Gallery  hosts  exhibitions  by 
students  Vanessa  Gilmour  and 
Michelle  Doemer  until  Jan.  31  and 
by  photography  students  Feb.  1 to  7. 
Works  by  MFA  students  and  the  spe- 
cialized studio  practice  class  will  be 
on  display  from  Feb.  8 to  14. 


The  Human  Nutraceutical  Research 
Unit  is  looking  for  people  with  mod- 
erately high  blood  cholesterol  to 
enrol  in  a natural  health  products 
study  looking  at  the  possible  benefi- 
cial effects  of  a citrus  flavonoid  sup- 
plement. Participants  will  receive 


financial  remuneration.  For  more 
information,  call  Ext.  56314  or  send 
e-mail  to  jenbarber27@yahoo.ca. 


SEMINARS 


The  U of  G SCI  Club  presents  “Dis- 
covering Life’s  Unlimited  Poten- 
tial,” a discussion  of  Buddhism,  Jan. 
28  at  7 p.m.  in  UC  430.  Everyone  is 
welcome. 


“Keeping  Pounds  Off”  is  the  topic  of 
a Health  and  Performance  Centre 
seminar  Jan.  29  at  7 p.m.  in  Powell 
207.  Cost  is  $10.  To  register,  call  Ext. 
53460. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of 
Microbiology  graduate  student 
seminar  series  is  Indervesh  Dahiya 
explaining  “Modulation  of  Host  Cell 
Apoptosis  — A Bacterial  Virulence 
Strategy”  Jan.  30.  On  Feb.  6,  Pan 
Wang  discusses  “Characterization  of 
BphH:  A Hydra tase  Involved  in  the 
Degradation  Pathway  of  Biphenyl/ 
Polychlorinated  Biphenyls.”  The 
seminars  begin  at  12:30  p.m.  in 
Chemistry  and  Microbiology  160. 


“The  Cost  (and  Benefit!)  of  Living  in 
Northern  Mammals”  is  the  topic  of 
Murray  Humphries  of  McGill  Uni- 
versity in  the  Department  of  Zool- 
ogy seminar  series  Jan.  30.  On  Feb.  6, 
Axayacatl  Rocha-Olivares  of 
CICESE  in  California  presents 
“Looking  to  Historical  Biogeogra- 
phy Through  a Molecular  Window: 
Levels  and  Patterns  of  Differentia- 
tion in  the  Gulf  of  California.”  The 
seminars  are  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod 
265A. 


The  international  development 
seminar  series  features  vice- 
president  (research)  Alan  Wildeman 
discussing  “Guelph  Internationally: 
What  Would  Success  Be  Like?”  Jan. 
30  at  4 p.m.  in  MacLachlan  107. 


The  Department  of  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences  seminar 
series  continues  Feb.  2 with  Prof. 
Lawrence  Spriet  exploring  “Post- 
Exercise  Nutrition:  Is  Fat  Intake  a 
Concern?”  On  Feb.  9,  Prof.  Dan 
Meegan,  Psychology,  considers 
“What  Do  Illusions  Tell  Us  About 
the  Visual  System?”  The  seminars 
begin  at  10:30  a.m.  in  Animal  Sci- 
ence and  Nutrition  141. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of  Bot- 
any seminar  series  Feb.  3 is  Roger 
Beachy  of  the  Danforth  Centre 
examining  “Structural  and  Cellular 
Aspects  of  Coat  Protein  Mediated 
Resistance  and  Lessons  Learned 
About  Replication  of  Tobamovi- 
ruses.”  On  Feb.  10,  Larry  Fowke  of 
the  University  of  Saskatchewan  dis- 
cusses “Manipulating  Plant  Growth 
and  Development  With  Cell  Divi- 
sion Inhibitors.”  The  seminars  are  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 


The  Cognitive  Science  Group  pres- 
ents Prof.  Francesco  Leri,  Psychol- 
ogy, explaining  “Clinical  and  Pre- 
Clinical  Investigation  of  Poly-Drug 
Use"  Feb.  3.  The  series  continues 
Feb.  10  with  Esther  Gonzalez  of  the 


Vision  Science  Research  Program  at 
the  Toronto  Western  Research  Insti- 
tute focusing  on  “When  One  Equals 
Two:  Studies  With  One-Eyed 

Observers.”  The  seminars  start  at  4 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  234. 


The  Department  of  Physics  seminar 
series  features  Leonid  Weissman  of 
Michigan  State  University  consider- 
ing “Some  Recent  Advances  in 
Experiments  With  Radioactive 
Beams”  Feb.  3.  On  Feb.  10,  the  topic 
is  “Conformational  Changes  of  Sin- 
gle Biomolecules  Studied  by  Fluo- 
rescence Correlation  Spectroscopy” 
with  Cecile  Fradin  of  McMaster 
University.  The  seminars  begin  at  4 
p.m.  in  MacNaughton  105. 


The  Department  of  Pathobiology 
seminar  series  presents  Prof. 
Andrew  Preston,  Microbiology,  dis- 
cussing “The  Bordetellae:  Genomics 
and  Pathogenesis”  Feb.  6 at  2 p.m.  in 
OVC  1715. 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
seminar  series  continues  Feb.  10 
with  Ken  Bayles  of  the  University  of 
Idaho  explaining  “Molecular  Con- 
trol of  a Bacterial  Programmed  Cell 
Death”  at  3:30  p.m.  in  OVC  1715. 


“Functional  Genomics  of  Myeloper- 
oxidase” is  the  topic  of  graduate  stu- 
dent Jody  McLachlan  in  the  bio- 
chemistry seminar  series  Feb.  12  at 
noon  in  MacNaughton  222. 


Prof.  Alan  Fiiewod,  English  and 
Theatre  Studies,  is  guest  speaker  in 
the  next  College  of  Arts  “Research  in 
Progress”  seminar  Feb.  12  at  4 p.m. 
in  MacKinnon  103.  His  topic  is 
“People’s  Theatre,  People’s  Army: 
Masculinism,  Agitprop  and  Re- 
enactment.” 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  hosts 
“Dev  Week:  Creating  Course  Ele- 
ments” Feb.  16  to  20.  It’s  an  oppor- 
tunity for  faculty  to  receive  intensive 
support  to  develop  a new  course  ele- 
ment for  use  in  their  teaching. 
Spaces  are  limited,  and  applications 
must  be  received  by  Jan.  29  at  5 p.m. 
For  more  information,  call  Aldo 
Caputo  at  Ext.  52936. 


TSS  is  offering  a workshop  on 
“Designing  Reflective  Activities  and 
Assignments”  Feb.  9.  Details  are 
available  at  www.tss.  uoguelph.ca. 


THEATRE 


The  drama  program  presents  Grimm 
Tales,  adapted  by  Carol  Ann  Duffy 
and  Tim  Supple,  Feb.  10  to  14  at  the 
George  Luscombe  Theatre,  MacKin- 
non 101.  Performances  run  Tuesday 
to  Friday  at  8 p.m.  and  Saturday  at  2 
p.m.  Tickets  are  $7  and  $9  and  are 
available  at  the  door. 


THESIS  DEFENCE 


The  final  examination  of  Kenneth 
Oakes,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  is  Feb.  12  at 
2 p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The  thesis  is 


“Oxidative  Stress  and  Bioindicators 
of  Reproductive  Function  in  Fish 
Exposed  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill 
Effluents.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Glen 
Van  Der  Kraak. 


Family  Counselling  and  Support 
Services  of  Guelph-Wellington  pres- 
ents One  Cup  Left,  written  and  per- 
formed by  Debbie  Watters,  Jan.  30 
and  31  at  8 p.m.  at  the  River  Run 
Centre.  For  tickets,  call  763-3000. 


Anglican  bishop  John  Bothwell  will 
lead  a free  four-session  series  on 
“Globalization  and  the  Christian 
Faith  ” Wednesdays  at  7:30  p.m.  at 
St.  George’s  Church,  99  Woolwich 
St.  The  series  kicks  off  Feb.  4 with  a 
discussion  of  “Economic  Globaliza- 
tion: An  Affirmation  and  Critique.” 


Guelph’s  annual  Winterfest  is  Feb.  1 
from  noon  to  4 p.m.  at  Exhibition 
Park.  Events  will  include  skating  and 
snow  sculpturing.  Sleigh  rides  will 
also  be  available,  with  proceeds 
going  to  the  Guelph  Food  Bank. 


The  Over  Tones  Women’s  Barber- 
shop Chorus  presents  “The  Over 
Tones  and  Friends”  Feb.  21  at  E.L. 
Fox  Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call 
Marisa  Phillips  at  Ext.  58712. 


The  Guelph  Symphony  Orchestra 
performs  “Classics  at  the  Movies” 
Feb.  15  at  3 p.m.  at  Holy  Rosary 
Church.  For  tickets,  call  763-3000. 


The  Touchmark  Theatre  production 
of  A Phoenix  Too  Frequent  previews 
Feb.  13  at  8 p.m.  at  the  River  Run 
Centre  and  runs  for  nine  perform- 
ances. For  tickets,  call  763-3000. 


The  Guelph  Minor  Baseball  Associa- 
tion is  looking  for  baseball  players 
aged  17  to  22  for  a women’s  hardball 
league  this  summer.  For  informa- 
tion, call  Barry  Mocuik  at  824-5316, 
John  Fancescucci  at  824-2058  or 
Denise  Sanmiya  at  822-  6951. 


Big  Brothers  Big  Sisters  of  Guelph  is 
holding  a fundraising  dinner,  dance 
and  silent  action  called  “Have  a 
Heart”  Feb.  7 at  Guelph  Place.  The 
organization  will  also  host  its  annual 
Bowl  for  Kids  March  5 to  9 at  Wood- 
lawn  Bowl.  For  tickets  to  the  dinner, 
to  register  for  the  bowling  event  or  to 
obtain  more  information,  call 
824-5154. 


The  Toronto  Consort  presents  “The 
Splendour  of  Burgundy,”  featuring 
music  from  the  early  15th  century, 
Feb.  8 at  3 p.m.  at  Chalmers  United 
Church.  For  tickets,  call  763-3000. 


The  Guelph  Historical  Society  meets 
Feb.  3 at  7:30  p.m.  at  St.  Andrew’s 
Church.  Retired  U of  G zoology  pro- 
fessor Vernon  Thomas  is  the  guest 
speaker. 


McCrae  House  hosts  a Valentine’s 
tea  Feb.  13  from  2 to  4 p.m.  Reserva- 
tions are  required.  For  tickets,  call 
836-1221. 
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at  ceremonies  for  700  graduands  in  War  Memorial  Hall 


Two  to  Receive 
Honorary  Degrees 
at  Convocation 


Retired  faculty,  OAC  graduate  will  also  be  honoured 


“The  more  showings  you  have, 
the  more  you  can  put  on  your  CV, 
which  is  really  important  if  you  plan 
on  applying  to  grad  school  or  to  ex- 
hibit work  in  galleries.” 

Hermant’s  piece,  a mural-sized 
photograph  of  a snowy  branch,  was 
hanging  in  his  bedroom  before  he 
submitted  it  to  the  jury,  which  was 
made  up  of  Summerlee,  Kissick, 
Hornsby  and  Hutton.  Produced  for 
a class  assignment,  the  photo  was 
Hermant’s  first  mural-sized  print, 
but  it’s  a medium  he  continues  to 
work  in. 

“It’s  really  sort  of  the  beginning 
of  where  I’m  going  as  an  artist.  If 

Continued  on  page  14 


U of  G students,  from  left,  Jen  Hutton,  Simon  Hermant,  Lisa  Westerveld  and  David  Hornsby  hold  up 
photographs  in  front  of  one  of  the  five  permanent  areas  in  the  Bullring  Coffee  Shop  that  are  now  designated  for 
student  art  exhibitions.  photo  by  grant  martin 


You  Gotta  Have  Art 


Bullring  offers  new  venue  for  fine  art  students  to  display  their  work 


The  Bullring  can  now  add  “art 
gallery”  to  the  list  of  functions 
— livestock  show  pavilion,  bar, 
dance  hall,  concert  hall,  coffee  shop 
and  lounge  — it  has  served  since 
1902.  The  Bullring  Coffee  Shop, 
which  opened  in  October,  now  has 
five  permanent  areas  of  wall  space  to 
showcase  temporary  art  exhibitions 
of  student  work  from  the  School  of 
Fine  Art  and  Music  (SOFAM). 

“Having  exhibition  space  outside 
of  Zavitz  Hall  is  a huge  opportunity 
for  fine  art  students,”  says  Jen  Hut- 
ton, president  of  the  Fine  Arts  Net- 
work (FAN).  “It’s  mainly  other  fine 
art  students  who  see  the  work  show- 
cased in  Zavitz,  but  now  we’re  able 
to  reach  a whole  new  audience.” 
Simon  Hermant  and  Lisa 
Westerveld,  both  in  their  final  year 
of  honours  studio  art,  are  two  of  the 
seven  artists  whose  work  was  se- 
lected by  a four-member  jury  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  Bullring  this  semes- 
ter. All  selected  artists  receive  a $100 
honorarium  and  the  opportunity  to 
sell  their  work,  but  Hermant  and 
Westerveld  agree  that  having  their 
work  shown  in  a public  space  is 
worth  far  more  than  the  money. 

“It’ll  be  interesting  to  get  feed- 
back from  the  general  public  because 
I’ve  never  shown  my  work  in  a pub- 
lic space  before,”  says  Hermant. 
Adds  Westerveld:  “I’m  so  excited  to 


get  the  chance  to  have  my  work 
shown  and  to  get  some  recognition.” 

Exhibiting  student  work  in  the 
student-run  Bullring  was  the  brain- 
child of  David  Hornsby,  academic 
commissioner  of  the  Central  Stu- 
dent Association  (CSA).  In  his  posi- 
tion, Hornsby  aims  to  support  the 
academic  side  of  student  life  and  says 
he  saw  a gap  in  the  CSA’s  support  of 
fine  art  studies. 

“Many  people  still  aren’t  aware 
that  we  have  an  internationally  re- 
nowned fine  art  program  right  here 
on  campus,”  he  says.  “We  now  have 
the  new  Bullring  for  students,  so  I 
thought:  ‘Why  not  use  it  to  showcase 
students’  artwork?”’ 

After  he  came  up  with  the  idea, 
SOFAM  director  John  Kissick,  presi- 
dent Alastair  Summerlee,  the  Office 
of  Student  Affairs,  the  Office  of  the 
Provost,  FAN  and  the  CSA  were  all 
immediately  on  board,  offering  fi- 
nancial and  organizational  support, 
says  Hornsby. 

Hutton  notes  that  the  offer  of  an 
honorarium  “really  helped  with  the 
response  from  students  because  al- 
though it’s  nice  to  get  recognized  for 
your  work,  an  honorarium  is  valida- 
tion that  the  artist’s  work  is  mean- 
ingful to  the  community.” 

Being  able  to  showcase  and  sell 
their  work  is  critical  for  young  art- 
ists, says  Hermant. 


Former  Ontario  ombudsman 
Roberta  Jamieson  and 
internationally  recognized  land- 
scape architect  Moura  Quayle  will 
receive  honorary  degrees  during 
winter  convocation  Feb.  18  and  19  in 
War  Memorial  Hall.  Some  700 
students  will  receive  degrees  and 
diplomas  during  three  ceremonies. 

Retired  U of  G professors  George 
Ferguson  and  Larry  Peterson  will  be 
named  University  professor  emeriti, 
and  Tony  Arrell,  a Guelph  graduate 
and  chair  and  CEO  of  Burgundy  As- 
set Management,  will  receive  the 
Lincoln  Alexander  Medal  of  Distin- 
guished Service. 

Jamieson  will  receive  an  honor- 
ary doctorate  of  laws  and  deliver  the 
convocation  address  Feb.  19  at  the 
10  a.m.  ceremony  for  the  College  of 
Social  and  Applied  Human  Sciences. 
Her  career  has  been  marked  by  a se- 
ries of  firsts:  first  woman  to  serve  as 
Ontario’s  ombudsman,  first  aborigi- 
nal woman  to  receive  a law  degree, 
first  aboriginal  commissioner  of  the 
Indian  Commission  of  Ontario  and 
first  female  chief  of  Canada’s  most 
populous  reserve,  SLx  Nations. 

She  is  a recipient  of  the  Order  of 
Canada,  the  National  Aboriginal 
Achievement  Award,  the  Indigenous 
People’s  Council  Award  and  eight 
other  honorary  degrees.  She  is  also 
the  founding  president  of  the  Cana- 
dian Ombudsman  Institute  and 
helped  found  the  Centre  for  Re- 
search Into  Women’s  Health. 

Quayle  will  receive  an  honorary 
doctorate  of  science  and  deliver  the 
convocation  address  Feb.  18  at  the 
2:30  p.m.  ceremony  for  the  College 
of  Physical  and  Engineering  Science, 


the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  and 
the  Ontario  Veterinary  College. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Agricultural 
Sciences  and  a professor  of  land- 
scape architecture  at  the  University 
of  British  Columbia,  she  has  an  in- 
ternational reputation  for  facilitat- 
ing collaboration  among  agri- 
cultural institutions  in  the  United 
States  and  around  the  Pacific  Rim. 

She  is  chair  of  the  Canadian  Fac- 
ulties of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary 
Medicine,  serves  on  OAC’s  Interna- 
tional Advisory  Council,  holds  sev- 
eral awards  from  the  Canadian  and 
American  societies  of  landscape  ar- 
chitects, chaired  Vancouver’s  Urban 
Landscape  Task  Force  and  was 
named  a YWCA  Woman  of  Distinc- 
tion in  1993. 

Peterson,  a U of  G botany  profes- 
sor for  34  years  and  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  will  ad- 
dress College  of  Arts  and  College  of 
Biological  Science  graduands  Feb.  18 
at  the  morning  ceremony.  Author  of 
195  publications  in  peer-reviewed 
journals  and  books  and  supervisor 
of  37  graduate  students,  he  has  been 
recognized  for  his  research  and 
teaching  with  several  awards.  They 
include  the  George  Lawson  Medal 
from  the  Canadian  Botanical  Asso- 
ciation, the  Distinguished  Professo- 
rial Award  from  the  U of  G Faculty 
Association  and  the  College  of  Bio- 
logical Science  Award  for  Excellence 
in  Teaching. 

Ferguson,  a U of  G chemistry 
professor  for  32  years,  will  be  named 
University  professor  emeritus  at  the 
Feb.  18  afternoon  ceremony.  He  is 
one  of  the  world’s  foremost  chemi- 

Continued  on  page  14 


This  Week  in  1964 


Forty  years  ago,  the  weekly 
News  Bulletin  published  by 
Guelph’s  Federated  Colleges  re- 
ported that: 

• The  Tri-College  Drama  Club 
presented  its  spring  production 
of  two  one-act  plays  — Ovemded 
by  George  Bernard  Shaw  and 
Miss  Julie  by  August  Strindberg. 
The  club  also  presented  Over- 
ruled in  Ottawa  at  the  Canadian 
Inter-Varsity  Drama  Festival. 


The  annual  water  show  “Merry- 
Go-Splash”  was  held  in  the  Physi- 
cal Education  Building.  Admission 
was  $1  (50  cents  for  students). 

The  local  Canadian  Union  of  Stu- 
dents sponsored  a campus  seminar 
on  “Aspects  of  International  Aid.” 
The  campus  hosted  the  Wellington 
County  4-H  Girls’  Training 
School,  a farm  drainage  confer- 
ence, a judo  meet  and  inter- 
collegiate curling  championships. 
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F,  N ATT.  REPORT 


Revised  Policy  on  Academic  Misconduct  Approved 


The  major  item  of  discussion  at  Senate  Jan.  27 
was  a recommendation  to  approve  a revised  policy 
on  academic  misconduct  and  revised  guidelines  for 
penalty  assessments.  The  chairs  of  the  boards  of 
Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Studies  emphasized  that 


the  proposed  changes  to  policy,  which  will  not  take 
place  until  September  2005,  are  part  of  a larger  initiative 
to  create  a culture  of  academic  integrity  on  campus.  The 
motion  passed.  Senators  noted  that  the  current  policy 
remains  in  effect  in  the  interim. 


Senate  also  received  the  annual 
report  on  academic  misconduct 
statistics  (2002/03).  It  was  noted 
that,  considering  the  overall  in- 
crease in  enrolment,  die  number  of 
cases  of  academic  misconduct  was 
not  statistically  different  from  pre- 
vious years. 

In  his  remarks  to  Senate,  presi- 


dent Alastair  Summerlee  expressed 
concern  about  the  prospect  of  addi- 
tional funding  for  universities  next 
budget  year. 

Although  the  previous  provin- 
cial government  promised  addi- 
tional investment,  the  new 
government  has  not  confirmed  this 
allocation  and  has  yet  to  confirm 


any  compensation  for  a proposed 
tuition  freeze  for  the  2004/05 
budget  year,  he  said. 

The  president  also  updated  Sen- 
ate on  the  selection  process  for  the 
vice-president  (academic)  and  indi- 
cated that  a search  would  begin  for 
the  position  of  vice-president 
(alumni  affairs  and  development). 


U of  G Library  Celebrates 
Intellectual  Freedom 

University  community  members  to  read  excerpts  from  their  favourite  banned  books 


People  who  believe  that 
censorship  is  a thing  of  the  past 
or  occurs  only  in  other  countries  are 
mistaken,  says  the  Book  and 
Periodical  Council  of  Ontario. 
Books  are  removed  from  the  shelves 
in  Canadian  libraries,  schools  and 
bookstores  every  day. 

Since  1980,  more  than  100  books 
have  been  challenged  in  Canada, 
including  Margaret  Atwood’s  The 
Handmaid's  Tale,  Mordecai 
Richler’s  The  Apprenticeship  of 
Duddy  Kravitz,  J.K.  Rowling’s  Harry 
Potter  and  the  Philosopher’s  Stone, 
W.P.  Kinsella’s  Dance  Me  Outside, 
bell  hooks’s  Race  and  Repression  and 
Tony  Grima’s  Not  the  Only  One: 
Lesbian  and  Gay  Fiction  for  Teens. 

U of  G is  raising  awareness  about 
intellectual  freedom  by  celebrating 
Freedom  to  Read  Week  Feb.  22  to 


28.  Sponsored  by  Canada’s  book  and 
magazine  producers,  the  week  en- 
courages Canadians  to  think  about 
and  reaffirm  their  commitment  to 
intellectual  freedom,  which  is  guar- 
anteed under  the  Charter  of  Rights 
and  Freedoms. 

“Historically,  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression  is  one  of  the 
main  principles  upon  which  all  uni- 
versity activity  is  based,  and  libraries 
support  this  principle  by  ensuring 
that  a wide  range  of  opinion  is  made 
freely  available,”  says  Helen  Salmon, 
associate  chief  librarian.  “This  event 
is  an  expression  of  our  support  of 
this  essential  right.” 

On  Feb.  24  from  noon  to  1:30 
p.m.,  the  library  presents  “Short  Ex- 
cerpts From  Your  Favourite  Banned 
Book”  in  the  Williams  Caft  area. 
Following  opening  remarks  by 


Nominees  Sought 
for  Seats  on  B of  G 


Salmon,  U of  G members  will  each 
spend  two  minutes  reading  a passage 
from  their  favourite  banned  book, 
playing  a piece  of  banned  music  or 
presenting  a piece  of  censored  art. 
Participants  will  include  president 
Alastair  Summerlee;  Prof.  Jay  New- 
man, Philosophy;  Prof.  Stephen 
Powell,  English  and  Theatre  Studies; 
Prof.  William  Christian,  Political 
Science;  and  Erinn  White,  editor- 
in-chief  of  The  Ontarion. 

During  February,  display  cases 
and  a shelf  of  banned  books  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  McLaughlin  Build- 
ing will  show  why  freedom  to  read  is 
crucial  to  academic  libraries. 

“We  believe  it  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  libraries  to  guarantee  and  fa- 
cilitate access  to  all  expressions  of 
knowledge  and  intellectual  activity, 
including  those  that  some  elements 
of  society  may  consider  to  be  uncon- 
ventional, unpopular  or  unaccept- 
able,” says  Salmon. 

For  more  information  about 
Freedom  to  Reed  Week  and  a full  list 
of  events,  visit  the  website  www.free- 
domtoread.ca. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 


* ROYAL  CITY 
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The  board  of  Governors  is 
seeking  nominations  for 
external  members  for  a three-year 
term  that  begins  July  1.  The  board  is 
particularly  interested  in  expanding 
its  list  of  qualified  candidates  to 
include  external  members  from 
designated  groups. 

Nominations  should  be  marked 
confidential  and  sent  to  the  B of  G 
Membership  and  Governance  Com- 
mittee, Board  Secretariat,  Level  4, 
University  Centre. 


B of  G is  also  calling  for  nomina- 
tions for  a staff  seat  on  the  board,  to 
serve  a three-year  term  starting  July 
1.  Candidates  and  nominators  must 
be  regular  full-time  non-academic 
staff  members  at  the  University  of 
Guelph. 

Nominations  must  be  received  by 
Feb.  16  at  3 p.m.  in  the  Board 
Secretariat.  The  election  will  be 
conducted  by  ballot  through  campus 
mail.  For  nomination  forms,  call 
Ext.  56571. 


Frantisek  Zapalac,  a retired  staff 
member  in  the  U of  G Library, 
died  Jan.  24  at  the  age  of  88.  He 
was  employed  at  the  University 
from  1969  to  1980  and  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Blanka;  five  children: 
Blanka,  Paula,  Magda,  Frank  and 
Bohdan;  two  grandchildren;  and 
four  great-grandchildren. 
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TRUST  FUND  SET  UP 

A trust  fund  has  been  set  up 
for  Grounds  manager  John 
Reinhart  and  his  family, 
who  lost  their  home  and  all 
of  its  contents  in  a fire  Feb. 
3.  Reinhart,  his  wife,  Ellen, 
and  their  three  sons  weren’t 
harmed  in  the  fire,  which 
began  in  the  basement  of 
their  Dufferin  Street  home. 
The  trust  fund  account, 
#131-6239105,  has  been  set 
up  at  the  Woolwich  and 
Speedvale  branch  of  TD 
Canada  Trust.  Contributions  can  be 
made  at  any  branch. 


TSS  SEEKS  PRESENTATIONS 
FOR  MAY  CONFERENCE 

TSS  is  calling  for  presentations  for 
the  2004  U of  G Teaching  and 
Learning  Innovations  Conference, 
to  be  held  May  12  and  13.  This 
year’s  conference  will  focus  on 
strategies  and  practices  for  estab- 
lishing and  using  innovative  and 
effective  assessment  approaches. 
Presentation  options  include  a 
panel,  colloquium,  individual  pres- 
entation or  poster.  Submission 
deadline  is  Feb.  18.  For  details,  visit 
www.tss.uoguelph.ca/tli.html  or 
contact  Peter  Wolf  at  Ext.  52468  or 
pwolf@uoguelph.ca. 


A CELEBRATION  OF  RESEARCH 

Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice-presi- 
dent (research),  invites  all  faculty, 
staff  and  students  to  attend  a cele- 
bration of  the  University’s  research 
accomplishments  Feb.  16  from  3:30 
to  5:30  p.m.  in  Rozanski  Hall.  RSVP 
by  Feb.  1^ to  researcjievent@^ 

uoguelph.ca. 


CBS  CALLS  FOR  TEACHING 
AWARD  NOMINEES 

The  College  of  Biological  Science  is 
calling  for  nominations  for  its 
annual  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Teaching.  All  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  are  invited  to 
nominate  a faculty  member  or  a 
teaching  team  or  group  in  CBS  for 
this  award.  Nomination  forms  are 
available  in  the  offices  of  CBS 
department  chairs  and  must  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  first  week  of  March. 


ALUMNI  AFFAIRS  SEEKS 
APPLICANTS  FOR  STUDENT 
AMBASSADOR  PROGRAM 

Alumni  Affairs  is  accepting  applica- 
tions for  this  summer’s  student 
alumni  ambassador  program. 
Ambassadors  help  prepare  for 
alumni  activities  and  events,  espe- 
cially Alumni  Weekend.  Job  duties 
include  being  involved  in  registra- 
tion, photography  scheduling,  pro- 
gram proofing,  setup  and  cleanup. 
Full  job  descriptions  and  applica- 
tions are  available  at  Alumni  House. 
Deadline  to  apply  is  Feb.  23  at  noon. 


TWO-DAY  HOCKEY  GAME  TO 
RAISE  MONEY  FOR  CHARITY 

Interhall  Council  is  looking  for  stu- 
dents interested  in  taking  part  in  a 
48-hour  continuous  hockey  game 
Feb.  27  to  raise  money  for  charity. 
Each  participant  must  donate  $50, 
either  raised  by  pledges  or  dona- 
tions. All  proceeds  will  go  to  Ronald 
McDonald  House  in  Hamilton.  To 
sign  up,  call  Ext.  58304. 


Thinking  Along  the  Margins 

Researcher  looks  at  Latino  artists’  reshaping  of  gender,  cultural  politics 


Prof.  Martha  Nandorfy  says  bold  artistic  experiments  in  Hispanic  film, 
literature  and  performance  art  have  fuelled  fresh  perspectives  on 
gender,  race  and  politics.  photo  by  paula  bialski 


From  Franco’s  Fascist  Spain  to 
the  colonization  of  Latin 
America,  Hispanic  indigenous 
peoples  around  the  world  have 
suffered  and  resisted  a long  history 
of  political  and  social  repression.  But 
still,  their  cultures  have  flourished.  A 
U of  G professor  is  looking  at  how 
the  arts  have  become  a major  vehicle 
for  Hispanics  to  examine  human 
rights  issues  and  think  beyond 
traditional  definitions  of  society, 
family  and  community. 

Artists  are  important  to  the  re- 
shaping of  politics  and  human 
rights,  says  Prof.  Martha  Nandorfy, 
English  and  Theatre  Studies.  They 
can  make  social  and  political  issues 
accessible  to  people  of  all  stripes 
through  their  art,  provoking  discus- 
sion and  debate  that  reach  beyond 
the  exclusive  domain  of  policy- 
makers, politicians,  “experts"  and 
lawyers. 

Nandorfy  is  interested  in  cultures 
in  Latin  America,  where  artists’  bold 
experiments  in  literature,  film  and 
performance  art  have  resisted  re- 
pressive norms  by  exploring  multi- 
ple views  on  gender,  sexual  identity, 
ethnicity  and  what  constitutes  a 
“family.” 

“They’re  experimenting  with  the 
representation  of  sexual  identity  to 
subvert  and  undo  the  patriarchal 
structures  they  were  born  into,”  she 
says.  “And  because  they’re  artists, 
they  play  leading  roles  in  envisioning 
and  defining  new  social  structures 
that  break  free  from  this  patriarchy. " 

Many  Hispanic  peoples,  particu- 
larly Chicanos  (Mexican-Ameri- 
cans)  and  Mestizos  (people  of  mixed 
European  and  African  or  Amerin- 
dian ancestry),  have  been  marginal- 
ized and  exploited  for  centuries,  says 
Nandorfy.  And  many  Hispanic  art- 
ists share  a common  tendency  to- 
wards utopian  thinking  because  they 
are  driven  by  hope. 

Given  the  trans-Atlantic  scope  of 
her  study,  she  explores  libertarian  re- 
sponses to  Franco’s  Fascist  rule  over 
Spain  after  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
and  to  Argentine  revolutionary 
leader  Che  Guevara’s  seminal  writ- 
ings about  “the  new  man.”  Those 
writings  promote  a vision  of  strong 
social  interests  and  fair  labour  divi- 
sions while  rejecting  colonialism, 
but  are  blind  to  gender,  racial  and 
ethnic  issues. 

In  particular,  Nandorfy  is  exam- 
ining the  social,  political  and  literary 
currents  that  influenced  such  re- 
nowned Hispanic  artists  as  Argen- 
tine novelist  Manuel  Puig,  Chicana 


writer  Gloria  Anzaldua,  Spanish 
filmmaker  Pedro  Almoddvar  and 
Chicano  performance  artist  Guil- 
lermo G6mez-Peha. 

Puig  wrote  the  novel  Kiss  of  the 
Spider  Woman,  in  which  two  prison- 
ers — a political  revolutionary  and  a 
gay  man  charged  with  corrupting 
minors  — discuss  politics  and  es- 
thetics in  their  jail  cell.  Almoddvar, 
perhaps  best-known  as  writer  and 
director  of  last  year’s  Oscar-winning 
Talk  to  Her,  is  noted  worldwide  for 
his  films  that  combine  issues  of  sex- 
ual and  national  identity  with  melo- 
drama and  camp  esthetics.  Anzaldua 
is  considered  a leading  cultural  com- 
mentator and  writes  on  “the  new 
Mestiza"  concept,  investigating  what 
it  means  to  be  on  the  border  between 
cultures  (of  mixed  ethnicity)  and 
genders  (lesbian  or  transgendered, 
for  example). 

A recurring  theme  in  Latin  litera- 
ture and  film,  says  Nandorfy,  is  the 
blending  across  what  were  tradition- 
ally thought  to  be  impenetrable  bor- 
ders. She  cites  Gdmez-Peha’s  “new 
world  border”  concepts,  based  on  his 
beliefs  that  multiculturalism  really 
refers  to  the  new  realities  of  people  of 
mixed  cultures  and  diverse  gender 


orientations,  as  well  as  other  disen- 
franchised groups.  They  aren’t  really 
“on  the  border”  between  traditional 
schools  of  thought  about  culture,  na- 
tionality  or  sexuality,  according  to 
Gomez-Pena,  but  they  stake  out 
their  own  territory  and,  in  the  pro- 
cess, create  more  inclusive  and 
democratic  expressions  of  cultural 
identity. 

“A  lot  of  thinking  about  race  and 
gender  comes  out  of  the  ‘border  cul- 
ture’ and  the  various  Hispanic  com- 
munities,” says  Nandorfy.  “The 
implication  is  that  communities 
don’t  have  to  follow  traditional,  pa- 
triarchal and  capitalist  paradigms. 
They  can  be  organized  in  different 
ways.” 

She’s  taking  a fresh  look  at  what 
these  organizations  might  mean. 
Currently,  she  is  writing  a book- 
length  study  on  how  these  Hispanic 
artists  have  reimagined  ideas  about 
gender,  race  and  politics  and  created 
new  concepts  of  family,  home  and 
community. 

This  research  is  funded  by  the  So- 
cial Sciences  and  Humanities  Re- 
search Council. 

BY  MURRAY  TONG 
SPARK  PROGRAM 


Events  Mark  Black  History  Month 


UOF  G’S  Munford  Centre  is 
co-ordinating  a series  of 
events  this  month  to  celebrate  Black 
History  Month.  Sponsored  by  the 
Latino  Student  Association,  West 
Indian  Student  Association  and 
African  Student  Association,  they 
include  a poetry  night  and  talent 
showcase,  as  well  as  student  group 
presentations  and  a peace  exhibit. 
The  poetry  event  is  Feb.  12  at  8 


p.m.  in  the  University  Centre  and 
features  the  works  of  Toronto  per- 
former Dwayne  Morgan.  From  Feb. 
23  to  25,  there  will  be  daily  presenta- 
tions in  the  UC  by  various  student 
groups  focusing  on  different  cultures 
and  their  contributions  to  black  his- 
tory. Monday  will  focus  on  Latino 
contributions:  Tuesday,  West  In- 
dian: and  Wednesday,  African.  The 
Munford  Centre  will  also  have  a ta- 


ble set  up  throughout  the  week.  In 
addition,  the  Gundi,  Ikeda  and  King 
Legacy  of  Peace  Exhibit  will  be  on 
display  Feb.  26  to  28. 

Fiesta  Africarbenia,  a showcase  of 
talent  from  diverse  backgrounds, 
will  be  held  Feb.  27  at  6:30  p.m.  in 
Peter  Clark  Hall.  Tickets  are  $7  and 
will  be  available  at  the  door. 

For  more  information,  call  the 
Munford  Centre  at  Ext.  691 1. 


O P I E 


LAND  RESOURCE  SCIENTIST 
ORGANIZES  SYMPOSIUM 

Retired  land  resource  science  pro- 
fessor Ward  Chesworth  is  leading  a 
symposium  titled  “From  the 
Ground  Up:  The  Importance  of  Soil 
in  Sustaining  Civilization”  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  this  week  in  Seattle.  He  will 
also  discuss  “The  Evolution  of  Soil" 
at  the  gathering. 


URBAN  GREEN  SPACE 
FOCUS  OF  TALK  IN  PERU 

Prof.  Robert  Brown,  School  of  Envi- 
ronmental Design  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment, was  an  invited  speaker  last 
month  at  the  “First  International 
Congress:  The  Role  of  Urban  Agri- 
culture and  Urban  Forestry  in  the 
Sustainable  Development  of  Cit- 
ies,” held  in  Lima,  Peru.  He  spoke 
on  the  social,  cultural  and  environ- 
mental value  of  urban  green  space 
and  about  the  need  to  create 
“places,”  not  just  “spaces.” 


ARTISTS  EXHIBIT  WORKS 

A number  of  faculty  in  the  School  of 
Fine  Art  and  Music  are  currently 
exhibiting  works  across  Canada. 
Prof.  Susan  Dobson’s  solo  photog- 
raphy exhibition  “Open  House”  is 
at  Tatar  Gallery  in  Toronto. 
FASTWURMS  contributed  to  a 
touring  exhibit  that  runs  until  Feb. 
22  at  the  Edmonton  Art  Gallery. 
Prof.  Will  Gorlitz  has  a solo  exhibi- 
tion of  new  paintings  at  Galerie 
Rent*  Blouin  in  Montreal  until  Feb. 

2\  and  is  part  of  a group  show  at  the 
K-  W An  Galkry  until  March  2 1 . A ) 
solo  exhibition  of  Prof.  Monica 
Tap's  paintings  runs  until  March  7 
at  the  Southern  Alberta  Art  Gallery. 
Works  by  Prof.  John  Kissick  and 
MFA  graduate  Jordan  Broadworth 
are  at  the  Elora  Centre  for  the  Arts 
until  March  7.  Prof.  Laurel  Wood- 
cock’s “(play/pause/repeat)"  con- 
tinues at  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre  until  Feb.  29. 


Wti Ip  point  me  n t s 

The  following  appointments  have 
been  made  at  U of  G: 

• Domenico  Barillari,  radiation 
safety  officer.  Environmental 
Health  and  Safety 

• Bruce  Collett,  manager.  Hospital- 
ity Services 

• Oke  Dimitrinka,  laboratory  tech- 
nician (food  microbiology).  Labo- 
ratory Services 

• Thomas  Douglas,  carpenter, 
Physical  Resources 

• Dorota  Grzadkowska,  laboratory 
technician  (food  microbiology). 
Laboratory  Services 

• Trevor  Holmes,  educational 
development  associate,  instruc- 
tional development,  Teaching  Sup- 
port Services 

• Carlos  Leon-Velarde,  laboratory 
technician  (food  microbiology), 
Laboratory  Services 

• Dalchad  Persaud,  safety  offi- 
cer/WHMIS  instructor,  Environ- 
mental Health  and  Safety 

• Rod  Smith,  residence  building 
service  person/plumber,  Student 
Housing  Services. 
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Editor’s  note;  This  is  part  of  a con- 
tinuing series  designed  to  intro- 
duce new  faculty  to  the  University 
community. 


GR£GOY  BtDtCARRATS 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Background:  PhD,  McGill  Univer- 
sity 

Teaching  objectives:  I will  integrate 
new  research  developments  in  my 
teaching,  from  the  class  to  the  lab 
and  from  the  lab  to  the  class. 
Research  objectives:  My  long-term 
objectives  are  to  better  understand 
the  molecular  mechanisms  control- 
ling the  development,  function  and 
regression  of  reproductive  organs  in 
avian  species,  to  elucidate  the  dual 
effect  of  prolactin  on  development 
and  expression  of  incubation  behav- 
iour, and  to  characterize  interactions 
occurring  between  the  neuroendo- 
crine and  immune  systems. 


ANTONIO  CRUZ 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Clinical  Studies 

Background:  DVM,  University  of 
Zaragoza  (Spain);  MVM,  University 
of  Glasgow;  M.Sc.,  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan; Dr.med.vet.,  University 
of  Zaragoza 

Teaching  objectives:  1 use  web- 
supported  case  study  and,  in  clinical 
teaching,  debate  sessions  for  identi- 
fied learning  issues. 

Research  objectives:  My  goals  are 
to  reduce  surgical  morbidity  and  to 
develop  preventive  and  therapeutic 
strategies  to  minimize  musculo- 
skeletal wastage  in  performance 
horses. 


KARI  DUNFIELD 

Assistant  professor.  Department  of 
Land  Resource  Science 
Background:  B.Sc.  (cellular, 

molecular  and  microbial  biology), 


University  of  Calgary,  M.Sc.  (plant 
sciences)  and  PhD  (soil  science), 
University  of  Saskatchewan 
Teaching  objectives:  I strive  to 
respect  and  support  students,  and 
use  a range  of  teaching  methods  to 
ensure  that  the  challenges  faced  by 
people  with  different  learning  styles 


are  met.  In  the  classroom,  I try  to 
create  a challenging  and  stimulating 
environment  where  discussion  is 
encouraged.  By  integrating  a theo- 
retical framework  with  examples  of 
issues  that  face  farmers  today,  I hope 
to  communicate  to  students  the 
important  role  soil  micro-organisms 
play  in  many  agricultural  processes. 
Research  objectives:  My  research 
uses  modern  DNA-based  techniques 


to  study  microbial  communities  in 
soils.  It  addresses  the  effects  that 
common  agricultural  practices  may 
have  on  the  microbial  community 
and,  in  turn,  soil  function  and  sus- 
tainability. Some  ongoing  projects 
are  studying  how  genetically  modi- 
fied plants  affect  soil  microbial  bio- 


diversity, the  effect  of  manure  appli- 
cation on  soil  functional  groups  that 
lead  to  the  emission  of  greenhouse 
gases,  and  the  relationship  between 
manure  application  and  pathogen 
transport. 


TEDRAOSELL 

Assistant  professor,  School  of  English 
and  Theatre  Studies 


Background:  BA,  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis;  MA,  University  of 
Nebraska;  PhD,  University  of  Wash- 
ington 

Teaching  objectives:  I am  interested 
in  encouraging  both  independent 
and  collaborative  research  in  under- 
graduate courses.  I also  hope,  over 


the  Jong  term,  to  develop  web-based 
teaching  strategies  and  opportuni- 
ties for  students  to  publish  their 
research  findings  online. 

Research  objectives:  I am  studying 
the  relationship  between  early  18th- 
century  print  culture  and  the  mod- 
em public  sphere.  I hope  my  work 
will  suggest  new  ways  of  thinking 
about  the  interactions  between  indi- 
viduals and  the  media,  and  the  ways 


those  exchanges  shape  our  experi- 
ences and  expectations  of  “the  pub- 
lic.” 


HRISTO  SENDOV 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Mathematics  and  Statistics 

Background:  B.Math.,  Sofia  Uni- 
versity, Bulgaria;  M.Math,  Michigan 
Technological  University;  master  of 
mathematical  finance  and  PhD, 
University  of  Waterloo 

Teaching  objectives:  The  under- 
graduate math  program  is  the  best 
place  to  recruit  future  graduate  stu- 
dents. To  succeed  in  that,  we  have  to 
get  students  interested  and  show 
them  that  serious  science  is  being 
created  in  the  department.  Students 
should  understand  that  mathemat- 
ics is  not  about  memorization;  it’s  a 
language  designed  to  describe  beau- 
tiful pictures. 

Research  objectives:  My  interests  in 
applied  mathematics  include  varia- 
tional spectral  analysis,  eigenvalue 
optimization,  non-smooth  analysis, 
and  matrix  and  tensor  analysis. 


XIMING  WU 

Assistant  professor.  Department  of 
Economics 

Background:  PhD,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley 

Teaching  objectives:  I plan  to  use 
new  media  technology  to  make 
abstract  models  accessible  to  my  stu- 
dents and  to  improve  teaching  effi- 
ciency. 

Research  objectives:  I am 

investigating  how  government 
policies,  especially  tax  and  welfare 
programs,  influence  people’s  labour 
market  behavior  and  shape  the 
general  distribution  of  income  and 
economic  well-being. 


Historian  Explores  World  of  Purebred  Breeding 

Book  examines  role  of  technology,  genetics,  culture  and  economics  in  the  development  of  livestock  breeding 


Anew  book  by  adjunct  history  professor 
Margaret  Derry  sheds  light  on  the 
two-centuries-old  quest  to  perfect  the  process 
of  breeding  livestock.  In  Bred  for  Perfection: 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Collies  and  Arabian  Horses 
Since  1800,  Derry  explores  the  role  of 
technology,  genetics,  culture  and  economics  in 
the  system  of  purebred  breeding. 

“The  purebred  breeding  world  was  — and 
is  — a complicated  one,  made  up  of  many  in- 
terconnected stories,”  says  Derry.  “The  stories 
in  my  book  confirm  that  passion,  greed,  ideal- 
ism and  love  played  a role  in  the  world  of 
breeders,  and  that  certain  international  trade 
regulations  were  central  to  the  evolution  of  an 
animal  industry.” 

She  will  share  her  knowledge  of  purebred 
breeding  in  a talk  Feb.  24  at  10  a.m.  in  Room 
104  of  Johnston  Hall.  Titled  “The  Rise  of  Mod- 
em Purebred  Breeding  and  Its  Relationship  to 
Science  and  Culture,”  the  lecture  is  free  and 
open  to  the  public. 

Derry  says  her  new  book  fills  many  of  the 
voids  in  the  history  of  animal  breeding. 


“Because  there’s  very  little  information  on 
this  topic,  the  book  had  to  act  in  a sense  as  an 
introductory  textbook  for  certain  issues.  For 
example,  I had  to  give  at  least  an  overview  of 
how  the  science  of  genetics  fits  into  purebred 
breeding  and  what  governments  did  to  regu- 
late purebred  breeding.” 

Although  Bred  for  Perfection  qualifies  as  a 
scholarly  book  through  academic  review, 
Derry  says  it  would  appeal  to  anyone  with  an 
interest  in  breeding  animals.  She’s  been  a cattle 
breeder  herself  for  nearly  20  years,  but  her  in- 
terest in  breeding  dates  back  to  1950,  when  she 
began  reading  thoroughbred  racing  journals 
and  subscribing  to  Arabian  horse  magazines  as 
a youngster.  It  was  through  her  own  collection 
of  magazines  and  books  and  library  holdings  at 
Guelph  and  the  University  of  Toronto,  the 
Kennel  Club  in  Britain,  the  American  Kennel 
Club  in  New  York  and  the  J.P.  Morgan  Library 
that  Derry  was  able  to  piece  together  how 
shorthorn  cattle,  collies  and  Arabian  horses 
were  developed. 

The  purebred  breeding  system  had  devel- 


oped by  the  mid- 1800s  from  the  union  of  Rob- 
ert Bakewell’s  inbreeding  system  of  the  1770s 
and  the  public  breeding  system  developed  for 
pedigrees  in  1791  for  thoroughbred  horses,  she 
says.  Although  shorthorn  cattle,  collies  and 
Arabian  horses  have  no  genetic  connections, 
the  similarities  and  differences  in  their  breed- 
ing patterns  — methods,  breeder  organiza- 
tions and  regulations  that  developed  — help 
demonstrate  the  key  issues  of  the  breeding 
world,  she  says. 

Shorthorn  cattle  were  bred  for  improved 
meat  to  fill  the  needs  of  Britain’s  expanding 
population  in  the  18th  century.  With  the  collie, 
Derry  shows  how  the  whole  breeding  system 
moved  in  the  direction  of  breeding  animals  for 
beauty  or  what  she  calls  sport  breeding. 

“Breeding  collies  was  a very  lucrative  busi- 
ness in  the  early  1 900s,”  she  says.  “For  example, 
a collie  sold  for  $10,000  in  1908.” 

The  story  of  the  Arabian  horse  illustrates 
how,  even  though  the  animal  has  existed  since 
2000  BC,  it  was  only  after  it  was  brought  into 
western  breeding  that  an  international  indus- 


try of  huge  scope  developed.  By  the  1980s,  it 
was  worth  millions  of  dollars. 

Surprisingly,  advancements  in  science  have 
not  had  as  big  an  impact  on  the  breeding  world 
as  one  might  expect,  says  Derry.  The  purebred 
system  owes  little  to  the  pure  science  of  genet- 
ics and  more  to  an  emphasis  on  genealogy,  she 
says.  “Many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  last 
100  years,  but  a lot  could  not  be  described  as 
improvement.  There  have  also  been  very  few 
brilliant  breeders  over  the  years.  The  few  there 
were  ended  up  revolutionizing  the  animals.” 
She  notes  that  transportation  technology 
such  as  railways  and  steamships  had  a signifi- 
cant effect  on  the  breeding  world. 

“It  resulted  in  crucial  expansion  of  a com- 
plex industry,  especially  as  a result  of  trade  be- 
tween Britain  and  the  United  States.” 

Derry  is  also  the  author  of  Ontario's  Cattle 
Kingdom,  which  explores  the  complexities  of 
the  livestock  industry  and  disease  control. 
She’s  now  working  on  a third  book,  Working 
Horses:  Engines  of  an  Industrial  Society. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 
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Dancing  to  the  Beat  of  Many  Drummers 

UofG  percussionists  and  dancers  feel  the  rhythms  of  Africa  as  they  prepare  for  performance  in  War  Memorial  Hall 


Percussionist  Fule  Badoe,  far  right,  leads  U of  G drummers  in  a traditional  African  rhythm  to  be  performed  Feb. 
21  in  The  River  Bride  at  War  Memorial  Hall.  Pictured  in  back  from  left  are  staff  members  Jeff  Dafoe,  Rachelle 
Cooper  and  Ross  Butler.  With  Badoe  in  front  are  Profs.  Belinda  Leach  and  Tony  Winson  and  student  Jane  Oliver. 


At  a recent  Saturday  morning 
rehearsal  for  the  Feb.  21 
performance  of  The  River  Bride  in 
War  Memorial  Hall,  dozens  of 
dancers,  drummers  and  children 
can’t  help  but  smile  and  move  their 
bodies  to  the  beat  of  traditional 
African  rhythms. 

The  two  biggest  smiles  can  be 
found  on  the  faces  of  Adowa  and 
Ful6  Badoe,  a couple  from  Ghana 
who  decided  to  start  sharing  their 
culture  with  the  Guelph  community 
two  years  ago  by  offering  adult  and 
children’s  dance  and  drumming  les- 
sons. The  River  Bride,  being  per- 
formed in  conjunction  with  Black 
History  Month,  is  the  culmination  of 
their  talents  and  of  their  drumming 
and  dance  programs. 

More  than  a dozen  U of  G stu- 
dents, staff  and  faculty  members  are 
involved  in  the  show,  which  was 
written,  directed  and  choreographed 
by  Adwoa  Badoe,  who  is  also  a chil- 
dren’s author  and  storyteller. 

“It’s  really  a migration  story  of 
people  being  driven  away  from  their 
land  by  drought,  touching  on  ideas 
of  sacrifice,  love  and  chivalry,”  says 
Prof.  Daniel  Fischlin,  English  and 
Theatre  Studies.  “So  in  many  ways,  it 
comments  on  the  larger  issues 
around  the  African  diaspora  that 
both  Ful£  and  Adwoa  have  lived.” 
Fischlin  and  his  wife,  Prof.  Mar- 
tha Nandorfy,  English  and  Theatre 
Studies,  met  the  Badoes  at  one  pf  Ad- 
woa’s  readings  at  the  Bookshelf  and 
instantly  became  two  of  their  biggest 
supporters.  When  Fischlin  and  Nan- 
dorfy began  taking  their  children  to 
Adwoa’s  dance  classes,  Ful6  was  the 
sole  drummer.  A seasoned  musician, 
Fischlin  soon  joined  Ful6  on  percus- 
sion and  Nandorfy  joined  the  adult 
dance  class.  As  the  classes  grew,  a 
performing  group  called  Jiwani  was 
formed.  Since  2002,  Jiwani  has  per- 
formed benefits  for  the  Guelph  Food 


Bank,  Save  the  Children  and  AIDS  in 
Africa.  Part  of  the  proceeds  from  The 
River  Bride  will  benefit  the  fight 
against  AIDS  in  Africa. 

Because  people  don’t  simply  take 
classes  from  the  Badoes  but  also  have 
the  opportunity  to  work  toward  per- 
formances, a real  sense  of  commu- 
nity has  developed. 

“There  are  many  places  in  To- 
ronto that  offer  African  dance  and 
drumming,  but  they  don’t  perform,” 
says  Adwoa.  “Our  program  allows 
people  to  really  take  their  skills  and 
involvement  as  far  as  they  want  to." 

Adds  Fischlin:  “I  think  a lot  of 
Toronto  dancers  and  percussionists 
would  just  kill  to  be  here  because 


there’s  a scene  happening.” 

The  scene  happening  extends  be- 
yond the  performers  and  organizers. 
“People  are  attending  the  shows  like 
crazy,”  says  Fischlin.  “At  the  end  of 
the  AIDS  benefit  show  we  did  in  Wa- 
terloo, everybody  got  out  of  their 
seats  and  danced,  and  the  whole 
place  was  Just  rocking  to  the  beats.  As 
a musician  who  has  played  a great 
deal  of  very  uptight  classical  music,  I 
find  it  just  fabulous  to  see  that." 

Members  of  the  University  com- 
munity involved  with  the  dancing 
and  drumming  span  the  campus. 
Participating  staff  members  are 
Barbara  Booth,  Plant  Agriculture; 
Ross  Butler,  Alumni  Affairs  and  De- 


velopment; Rachelle  Cooper,  Com- 
munications and  Public  Affairs;  and 
Jeff  Dafoe,  Physical  Resources.  Other 
faculty  participants  are  Profs.  Linda 
Hunter,  Tony  Winson  and  Belinda 
Leach,  Sociology  and  Anthropology, 
and  Dorothy  Odartey-Wellington, 
Languages  and  Literatures.  Also  in- 
volved are  doctoral  students  Rocio 
Amezcua,  Population  Medicine; 
Jane  Coventry,  Plant  Agriculture; 
Jane  Oliver,  Rural  Extension  Studies; 
and  Maria  Nino  and  Laura  Romero, 
Biomedical  Sciences. 

“It’s  been  very  exciting  to  see  this 
community  form  that’s  made  possi- 
ble by  the  University  being  here,” 
says  Fischlin.  “We’ve  got  this  really 


interesting  international  mix  of  peo- 
ple from  different  cultural  heritages 
who’ve  come  together  around  Afri- 
can drumming  and  dance.” 

Whether  they  spend  their  days 
doing  research,  fundraising  or  lec- 
turing, all  the  U of  G dancers  and 
percussionists  are  joined  together  by 
the  rhythms  from  the  Badoes’  home 
country.  The  dances  that  will  be  fea- 
tured in  The  River  Bride  include  the 
Lamban,  Sofa,  Gahu  and  Baboobo. 
“They’re  all  traditional  dances  that 
suit  the  theme  of  the  show,”  says 
Adwoa. 

The  percussionists,  led  by  Ful£, 
create  the  rhythms  for  the  dancers 
using  djembes,  djundjuns,  kpanlo- 
gos,  gangokuis,  shekeres  and  shak- 
ers. 

Fischlin  and  Buder,  who  both  sit 
on  the  Jiwani  artistic  committee, 
have  been  working  together  for 
about  six  months  to  bring  Gilberto 
Morales  Chiong — a member  of  a fa- 
mous Cuban  group  called  AfroCuba 
de  Matanzas  — to  Guelph  for  the 
upcoming  performance. 

“We’re  trying  to  create  a really 
unique  show  musically,  one  that 
hybridizes  West  African  music  with 
the  Affo-Cuban  tradition,”  Fischlin 
says. 

While  teaching  at  Matanzas  Uni- 
versity in  Cuba  last  year,  he  spent 
four  months  studying  percussion 
under  Morales  Chiong  and  was 
struck  by  the  similarities  to  Adwoa 's 
work  in  the  use  of  songs,  dances  and 
movements. 

“We're  hoping  The  River  Bride 
will  show  off  some  of  the  musical 
collisions,”  Fischlin  says. 

Tickets  for  the  show  are  $10  and 
can  be  purchased  in  advance  at 
jiwani@afroculture.com  or  by  call- 
ing 803-0538.  For  more  details,  visit 
the  website  wmv.afroculture.com. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 


Lower  Milk  Consumption  Linked  to  Immigration  Trends 

Eating  habits  ingrained  for  many  generations  aren't  easily  changed,  say  CMC  researchers 


For  generations,  immigrants  from 
diverse  backgrounds  have  influenced 
Canada’s  cultural  mosaic.  But  U of  G 
researchers  say  immigration  trends  have 
changed  not  only  the  face  of  the  country,  but 
patterns  of  milk  consumption  as  well.  And  that 
could  have  an  effect  on  dairy  production. 

Although  total  milk  consumption  in  Can- 
ada is  stable,  Prof.  Elliott  Currie  and  post- 
doctoral researcher  Craig  Martin  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness say  the  decline  in  Canada’s  per-capita 
milk  product  consumption  can  be  linked  to 
changing  immigration  patterns. 

“We  are  a nation  built  on  immigration,” 
says  Currie.  “The  complexion  of  Canada  is 
changing,  and  the  dairy  industry  will  have  to 
adapt  to  new  consumer  demands.” 

Using  2001  census  data  from  Statistics  Can- 
ada, the  Guelph  researchers  studied  ethnicities 
in  Canada’s  population.  They  found  that 
among  new  Canadians,  Chinese  now  top  the 
list  of  immigrants,  followed  by  people  from  In- 
dia, Pakistan  and  the  Philippines.  Each  popula- 
tion introduces  unique  cultural  attitudes  and 
beliefs  to  their  new  Canadian  home. 


In  particular,  nutritional  habits  reflect  eth- 
nic origin.  Currie  says  eating  habits  are  deter- 
mined by  factors  such  as  genetic  predisposition 
to  certain  foods,  the  types  of  animals  domesti- 
cated for  food  production  and  the  eating  habits 
of  the  primary  caregiver.  A mother’s  eating 
habits  will  determine  what  her  children  eat  as 
much  as  90  per  cent  of  the  time. 

As  a result,  an  individual’s  milk  product 
consumption  can  be  linked  with  great  accuracy 
to  consumption  in  his  or  her  nation  of  origin, 
say  the  researchers.  They’ve  used  world  milk 
product  consumption  statistics  to  calculate  a 
weighted  average  for  each  ethnic  group  in  Can- 
ada. 

What  they  found  was  that  Europeans  were 
among  the  biggest  consumers  of  milk 
products,  and  Asians  had  the  lowest  consump- 
tion records.  In  fact,  Dutch  consumers  top  the 
list  by  consuming  368  kilograms  of  milk  prod- 
ucts per  capita  per  year,  whereas  Chinese  con- 
sumers ranked  last  at  fewer  than  10  kg.  The 
average  consumption  rate  among  all  Canadi- 
ans was  2 1 4 kg  per  capita  per  year,  much  higher 
than  the  weighted  world  average  of  78  kg.  Yet, 
with  influences  from  immigrating  popula- 


tions, Canadian  per-capita  consumption  is  de- 
clining. 

In  Canada,  household  consumption  could 
be  further  segmented  for  each  region  based  on 
ethnicity  and  expected  consumption  patterns, 
says  Currie.  From  this,  a weighted  average  can 
be  calculated  to  predict  milk  product  con- 
sumption with  some  accuracy. 

Product  form  and  availability  play  a large 
role  in  milk  consumption,  he  adds.  On  a world 
scale,  milk  from  cows  is  currently  the  most 
popular,  followed  by  buffalo,  goats,  sheep  and 
camels.  Depending  on  factors  such  as  climate 
and  land  availability,  certain  species  may  not 
be  domesticated  or  widely  used  in  an  area. 

Western  European  nations  such  as  Spain 
and  Portugal,  for  example,  are  restricted  by 
land  mass  and  rely  more  heavily  on  goats  than 
cattle,  whereas  the  climates  of  India  and 
Pakistan  are  better  suited  to  buffalo  milk  pro- 
duction. Refrigeration  needs  and  shorter  shelf 
life  for  fresh  dairy  products  can  also  limit  im- 
ports to  countries  with  small-scale  milk  pro- 
duction. 

As  immigrants  move  to  Canada,  their 
consumption  habits,  which  have  been  in- 


grained for  many  generations,  aren’t  easily 
altered,  says  Martin. 

“The  human  body  is  not  a machine.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  change  those  behaviours 
and  adjust  to  a new  diet.” 

Other  factors  shaping  the  landscape  of  the 
country’s  milk  consumption  are  Canada’s  ag- 
ing and  increasingly  health-conscious  popula- 
tion, product  alternatives  such  as  juices  and 
soft  drinks,  and  the  inability  of  some  consum- 
ers to  tolerate  milk  products. 

In  the  future,  Currie  sees  markets  for  other 
dairy  animals  — including  sheep,  goats  and 
buffalo  — expanding  in  Canada.  Niche  mar- 
kets for  specialty  and  value-added  products 
such  as  buffalo  milk  could  surface  to  satisfy  de- 
mands in  larger  urban  centres,  where  popula- 
tions have  traditionally  consumed  milk 
products  other  than  those  derived  from  cattle. 
And  marketing  efforts  may  reflect  the  growing 
diversity  in  milk  products. 

Also  involved  in  this  project  is  graduate  stu- 
dent Melanie  McCann  of  the  Department  of 
Marketing  and  Consumer  Studies. 

BY  KIM  WAALDERBOS 
SPARK  PROGRAM 
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Intramural  Co-ordinator  Is  a Real  Team  Player 

and  the  more  popular  — soccer,  hockey  and 
volleyball  — often  have  more  than  100  teams 
register  in  a semester. 

Garcia’s  typical  workday  begins  at  3 p.m., 
checking  e-mails  to  see  if  any  players,  refs  or 
teams  are  unable  to  make  games,  making  re- 
scheduling decisions  and  ensuring  that  the 
correct  number  of  courts  have  been  set  up. 
Once  the  games  begin  at  5:30  p.m.,  she  often 
does  the  rounds  of  the  arena,  gyms  and  dome 
to  ensure  that  all  games  have  started  on  time 
and  that  all  her  staff  are  in  place.  With  so  many 
participants  and  sports  to  supervise,  she  takes 
enforcing  the  rules  very  seriously. 

“We’re  a lot  more  strict  than  we  used  to  be 
because  we  have  so  many  numbers.  We  don’t 
allow  fighting,  and  shin  pads  are  mandatory  in 
competitive  soccer.  And  we’re  one  of  the  few 
schools  to  offer  contact  hockey,  so  full  equip- 
ment is  required.” 

Her  day  usually  wraps  up  around  1 1 p.m.  or 
midnight. 

Garcia  says  her  department  encourages 
sporting  behaviour  by  having  all  referees  and 
teams  rate  each  other.  The  Golden  Whistle 
Award  goes  to  the  best  male  and  female  refe- 
rees of  the  year.  Teams  of  the  week  and  month 
are  also  recognized. 

Now  entering  her  fourth  year  with  Athlet- 
ics, Garcia  says  it’s  great  to  see  some  of  the 
same  teams  are  still  playing  together.  “We  have 
a soccer  team  called  Mixed  Nuts  that  started 
playing  together  as  undergrads,  kept  playing 
when  they  became  TAs,  and  now  many  of 
them  are  faculty  and  they’re  still  playing.” 

BY RACHELLE  COOPER 


Free,  confidential 
health  advice 
from  people  who  are 
actually  qualified 
to  give  it. 


Telehealth  Ontario 
1-866-797-0000 

TTY:  1-866-797-0007 


Free  access  to  registered  nurses 
24  hours  a day,  7 days  a week. 
www.HealthyOntario.com 


Ontario 


Grachella  Garcia  juggles  the  intramural  activities  of  more  than  6,ooo  students  each  week. 
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Every  week,  more  than  630  intramural 
games  take  place  on  campus  in  the  arena, 
on  the  fields,  at  the  dome  and  in  the 
gymnasiums.  For  the  participants,  it’s  a regular 
chance  to  take  a break  from  studies,  meet  new 
people,  get  some  exercise  and  burn  off  a little 
competitive  energy.  For  intramural  co-ordi- 
nator  Grachella  Garcia,  it’s  a daily  test  of  her 
organizational  skills,  leadership  and  sense  of 
humour. 

Garcia  is  the  full-time  staff  member  who 
schedules  all  the  games,  communicates  with 
the  team  captains,  posts  the  scores,  makes  de- 
cisions about  game  cancellations,  determines 
what  to  do  about  inappropriate  player  behav- 
iour, and  helps  hire  and  supervise  100  referees, 
four  assistant  intramural  co-ordinators  and 
four  peer  helpers. 

Many  would  be  intimidated  by  such  a long 
list  of  responsibilities,  but  Garcia  says  the  posi- 
tion is  an  outlet  for  her  two  passions:  sports 
and  people.  A former  varsity  volleyball  player 
at  Lake  Superior  State  University,  Cambrian 
College  and  U of  G,  she  originally  came  to 
Guelph  in  1 999  to  study  biological  science  after 
graduating  from  Cambrian’s  four-year  co-op 
program  in  physical  fitness  and  leisure  man- 
agement. She  joined  the  Department  of  Athlet- 
ics in  2001. 

“I  love  my  job  because  I work  with  more 
than  6,000  students  a week,"  she  says. 

Garcia  explains  that  of  the  services  offered 
through  the  Athletics  Department,  the  intra- 
mural program  is  unique  because  there  are  no 
limits  or  caps  placed  on  the  number  of  partici- 
pants (except  for  ice  hockey  because  arena 


time  is  limited).  As  a result,  the  program  felt  a 
huge  impact  from  the  double  cohort,  she  says. 

“We  had  100  more  teams  this  fall  than  we 
had  last  fall.  This  is  also  the  first  year  ever  that 
the  number  of  teams  increased  from  fall  to 
winter.” 

Garcia  says  U of  G has  one  of  the  highest 
levels  of  intramural  participation  in  Canada, 
second  only  to  the  University  of  Toronto. 


About  one-third  of  the  student  population 
plays  an  intramural  sport.  She  credits  the 
popularity  of  the  program  to  the  diversity  of 
sports  offered  and  accessibility.  Outside  of  a 
refundable  $40  bond,  there’s  no  charge  for  stu- 
dents who  sign  up  as  a team  and  only  a $5  fee 
for  students  who  sign  up  as  individuals  (Garcia 
and  her  staff  form  the  teams  and  find  cap- 
tains). Thirteen  intramural  sports  are  offered, 
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Chemist  Explores  New  Frontier  of  Vaccines 


Prof  is  assembling  research  team  to  study  emerging  vaccines  based  on  carbohydrates  and  carbohydrate-protein  complexes 


Don’t  call  him  Christopher 
Columbus.  Try  Vasco  da 
Gama,  says  Prof.  Mario  Monteiro, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  a 
self-described  explorer  on  the 
wide-open  frontier  of  emerging 
vaccines  against  a range  of  human 
diseases. 

“I  always  want  to  explore  new 
things,"  says  Monteiro,  who  immi- 
grated to  Canada  from  his  native 
Portugal  as  a teen.  Having  arrived  at 
U of  G in  the  fall,  he  is  now  assem- 
bling a research  crew  to  study  com- 
plex sugars  on  the  surfaces  of 
disease-causing  bacteria  and  viruses. 

By  learning  more  about  the  struc- 
ture of  their  surface  carbohydrates, 
he  hopes  to  understand  how  these 
microbes  cause  infection. 

But  studying  those  structures 
takes  you  “only  halfway  to  the  finish 
line,”  he  says.  “The  next  step  is  the 
more  difficult  stage  of  making  vac- 
cines” — and  not  just  conventional 
drugs  based  on  more  familiar  pro- 
teins but  also  new  compounds  based 
on  carbohydrates  or  carbohydrate- 
protein  complexes,  called  glycocon- 
jugate  vaccines. 

Monteiro  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in  developing  vaccines  against 
a group  of  bugs  that  cause  a range  of 
gastrointestinal  disorders  and  ear  in- 
fections. 

Late  last  year,  he  signed  a three- 
year,  $112,000  US  contract  with  an 
American  foundation  to  study  Cam- 
pylobacter. Often  picked  up  from  im- 
properly cooked  chicken,  this 
bacterium  is  a leading  cause  of  food 
poisoning.  Besides  diarrhea,  the  bug 
can  cause  long-term  neurological 
complications  such  as  Miller-Fisher 
and  Guillaine-Barre  syndromes. 

Monteiro’s  grant  is  administered 
through  the  U.S.  navy,  and  he  is  col- 
laborating with  the  U.S.  Naval  Office 
of  Research. 

“If  you  have  all  these  sailors  in  a 
naval  vessel  and  a large  number  of 
them  get  diarrhea  at  the  same  time 
because  of  uncooked  chicken,  it’s  a 
big  problem.” 

More  widespread  are  diseases 


caused  by  infection  by  another  com- 
mon gut  microbe,  Helicobacter  py- 
lori, which  can  lead  to  gastritis,  ulcers 
and  stomach  cancer.  About  half  of 
the  world’s  population  is  affected  by 
H.  pylori  in  their  lifetime,  including 
nine  out  of  10  people  in  developing 
nations  and  some  30  per  cent  of  de- 
veloped countries. 

As  a graduate  student  at  York 
University  in  the  mid-1990s, 
Monteiro  studied  this  bug  in  a re- 
search group  led  by  his  mentor, 
Gerald  Aspinall,  now  a distinguished 
emeritus  professor. 

“We  were  the  first  to  discover  the 
polysaccharide  structures  in  Helico- 
bacter pylori says  Monteiro.  “I 
thought  of  myself  as  the  Vasco  da 
Gama  of  the  H.  pylori  world.” 

He’s  now  collaborating  with  a 
pharmaceutical  firm  on  a carbohy- 
drate vaccine  for  H.  pylori.  Although 
companies  are  interested  in  develop- 
ing vaccines,  he  stresses  that  it  can 
take  20  years  before  a drug  is  ready 
for  market. 

Few  companies  currently  make 
carbohydrate-based  vaccines  be- 
cause of  their  complex  chemistry, 
Monteiro  adds.  One  company  makes 
a drug  for  pneumococcal  diseases 
and  another  for  meningitis  in  in- 
fants. Although  most  vaccine  re- 
search is  based  on  whole  cells  or 
proteins,  “polysaccharide-based  vac- 
cines have  the  potential  to  become 
blockbuster  medicinal  products,”  he 
says. 

The  . idea  of  making  vaccines 
based  on  sugars  arose  early  in  the 
20th  century,  but  then  along  came 
penicillin  and  a subsequent  reliance 
on  antibiotics. 

Recent  concerns  about  growing 
microbial  resistance  to  drugs  have 
sparked  interest  in  alternatives. 
Monteiro  points  out,  however,  that 
drug  companies  might  stand  to 
make  more  money  from  a course  of 
antibiotic  treatment  than  from  a 
one-time  vaccination  shot. 

He  has  reached  an  agreement 
with  a pharmaceutical  company  to 
investigate  polysaccharide  biomole- 


Prof. Mario  Monteiro,  who  considered  studying  fine  art  before  deciding 
to  follow  a scientific  path,  believes  chemistry  and  art  represent  parallel 
routes  to  the  same  end:  a never-ceasing  search  for  truth. 
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cules  that  might  be  used  in  an  oral 
drug-delivery  system.  And  along 
with  the  U.S.  Centres  for  Disease 
Control,  he  is  studying  the  complex 
sugar  structures  of  bacteria  that 
cause  ear  infections  in  infants. 

In  the  virology  field,  he  plans  to 
work  with  a Ryerson  University 
scientist  on  carbohydrates  from  the 
virus  that  causes  severe  acute  respi- 
ratory syndrome  (SARS).  He’s  inter- 
ested in  studying  a glycoprotein  on 
the  human  immunodeficiency  virus 
that  causes  HIV-AIDS. 

An  applied  research  fan,  Mon- 


teiro worked  for  two  years  for 
Wyeth’s  carbohydrate  vaccines  divi- 
sion in  the  United  States  before  com- 
ing to  Guelph. 

“I  need  to  be  more  independent 
and  tackle  problems  I enjoy  pursu- 
ing and  that  have  a practical  applica- 
tion,” he  says. 

He  has  published  numerous  pa- 
pers and  is  an  editorial  board  mem- 
ber for  the  journal  Carbohydrate 
Research. 

Monteiro  has  already  done  work 
on  surface  polysaccharides  of 
disease-causing  microbes  with  Profs. 


Chris  Whitfield  and  Joseph  Lam, 
Microbiology,  and  Prof.  Janet  Mac- 
Innes,  Pathobiology.  In  the  fall,  he 
teamed  up  with  Prof.  Praveen 
Saxena,  Plant  Agriculture,  to  study 
the  chemical  structures  of  carbohy- 
drates in  medicinal  plants. 

Earlier,  Monteiro  worked  at  the 
National  Research  Council  (NRC)  in 
Ottawa,  where  he  had  completed  a 
post-doctoral  fellowship  with  the 
Canadian  Bacterial  Diseases  Net- 
work. (Within  this  federal  Network 
of  Centres  of  Excellence,  nearly  half 
of  the  Ontario  membership,  which  is 
led  by  U of  G microbiology  professor 
Terry  Beveridge,  consists  of  Guelph 
faculty.) 

Monteiro  is  now  recruiting 
graduate  students  for  the  vaccine 
and  medicinal  biomolecules  struc- 
tural chemistry  research  group. 
Much  of  their  work  will  entail  peer- 
ing into  the  structure  of  novel  sugar 
molecules,  using  chemical  and  ana- 
lytical approaches  such  as  nuclear 
magnetic  resonance  and  mass  spec- 
trometry. 

“We’re  the  only  Canadian-based 
university  group  concentrating  on 
comprehensive  carbohydrate  struc- 
tural chemistry,”  he  says.  “The  NRC 
is  the  only  other  Canadian  location 
for  this  kind  of  work.” 

Monteiro’s  route  to  chemistry 
evokes  parallels  with  his  avocation, 
evidenced  in  two  window-sized 
paintings  on  his  office  wall.  Calling 
painting  his  first  talent,  he  says  he 
had  considered  studying?  fine  art  but 
chose  a different  path.  (That  duality 
shows  up  in  a matching  set  of  repro- 
ductions posted  elsewhere  on  his 
wall:  one  a portrait  of  Rembrandt, 
the  other  called  The  Alchemist.) 

For  Monteiro,  chemistry  and  art 
represent  parallel  routes  to  the  same 
end:  a never-ceasing  search  for  truth. 
Whether  you’re  focusing  on  mole- 
cules or  dabbing  paint  on  a canvas, 
“you  can  never  finish  a research 
project,  just  as  you  never  finish  a 
painting,”  he  says.  "There’s  always 
some  element  to  add.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Senior  Volunteers  Make  $2-Bi!!ion  Contribution 


Government  has  a responsibility  to  provide  the  resources  that  support  volunteers , says  psychology  professor 


OLOER  VOLUNTEERS  provide 
crucial  long-term  care  ser- 
vices in  the  community,  but  changes 
in  the  character  of  the  clientele  and 
government  health  policy  have 
placed  increasing  demands  on  these 
volunteers,  says  Prof.  Benjamin 
Gottlieb,  Psychology. 

Volunteer  work  performed  by 
Canadians  65  and  older  amounts  to 
161.2  million  hours  annually,  a stag- 
gering economic  value  equal  to 
nearly  $2  billion  worth  of  paid  work, 
Gottlieb  says. 

By  examining  the  extent  and  na- 
ture of  senior  volunteers’  contribu- 
tions, he  has  identified  some  of  the 
research  and  policy  priorities  to 
maximize  both  volunteer  contribu- 
tions and  the  health  benefits  older 


adults  receive  from  volunteering. 

At  the  top  of  the  list:  government 
funding. 

“If  the  volunteers  are  contribut- 
ing so  much  by  way  of  direct  serv- 
ice,” says  Gottlieb,  “the  government 
has  a responsibility  to  provide  the  re- 
sources that  support  the  work  of  re- 
cruiting volunteers,  screening 
volunteers,  matching  volunteers, 
and  recognizing  and  contributing  to 
the  personal  development  of  volun- 
teers.” 

In  2001,  Gotdieb  collaborated 
with  the  Waterloo  Region- 
Wellington-Dufferin  District  Health 
Council  to  interview  19  not-for- 
profit  agency  co-ordinators  who  de- 
pend on  older  volunteers  to  provide 
community  services  to  their  clients. 


He  believes  the  government  doesn’t 
provide  enough  funding  in  the  serv- 
ice sector,  which  means  volunteers 
are  being  asked  to  rise  to  the  chal- 
lenges brought  on  by  government 
policies  that  download  responsibility 
on  to  the  volunteers. 

That’s  disappointing  to  Gottlieb. 
He  says  volunteers  are  a critical  part 
of  the  community  support  sector. 
They  frequently  provide  services  to 
meet  basic  needs  such  as  transporta- 
tion, meal  delivery  and  friendly  visit- 
ing sendees.  An  increasingly 
complex  and  diverse  clientele  that 
includes  people  with  mental  illness 
and  intensive  home-care  needs  has 
made  volunteering  even  more  de- 
manding. 

Other  problems  exist,  says 


Gottlieb.  Recruiting  volunteers  is 
difficult  because  few  senior  citizens 
are  willing  to  make  long-term  com- 
mitments, many  are  selective  and 
many  have  special  needs  because  of 
their  age  or  training.  In  addition,  li- 
ability issues  have  become  increas- 
ingly prominent  for  agencies  that 
rely  on  volunteers,  he  says. 

Nevertheless,  volunteering  builds 
morale  among  elderly  people  by  giv- 
ing them  a public  social  role  that  in- 
creases self-esteem  and  connect- 
edness to  the  community,  says 
Gottlieb.  It  provides  a sense  of  struc- 
ture, purpose  and  identity  for  volun- 
teers. It’s  also  an  opportunity  for 
older  adults  to  reciprocate  and  even 
build  a legacy. 

He  and  the  Ontario  Community 


Support  Association  are  now  plan- 
ning a larger  province-wide  study  to 
further  examine  how  volunteering  is 
structured  and  supported.  He  also 
hopes  to  investigate  how  different 
factors  such  as  activity  type,  amount 
of  time  volunteered  and  working  en- 
vironment affect  older  volunteers. 

“We  hope  to  find  conditions  that 
are  optimal  for  promoting  the  mo- 
rale and  well-being  of  senior  volun- 
teers. This  involves  looking  at  the 
volunteers’  personal  characteristics, 
the  characteristics  of  clients  and  the 
agency  context." 

This  research  was  sponsored  by 
the  Waterloo  Region-Wellington- 
Dufferin  District  Health  Council. 

BY  ROBERT  F1ELDHOUSE 
SPARK  PROGRAM 
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Garlic  Safe  for  Horses,  Study  Finds 

Herb  commonly  used  by  owners  and  trainers  to  treat  and  prevent  respiratory  problems,  lower  cholesterol 


Graduate  student  Wendy  Pearson  decided  to  study  garlic  for  horses  after 
reading  a study  by  a U.S.  researcher  who  claimed  the  feed  supplement 
could  be  toxic  in  relatively  low  doses  and  cause  anemia. 


PHOTO  BY  OLIVIA  BROWN 


Wendy  Pearson  figures  she 
wasn’t  too  popular  at  the 
Arkell  Equine  Research  Station  for  a 
few  months.  But  the  U of  G graduate 
student,  who  recently  defended  her 
master’s  thesis,  has  probably  earned 
a few  friends  among  horse  owners 
and  trainers  who  swear  by  the  health 
benefits  of  feeding  garlic  to  their 
horses. 

Her  18-month-long  study  refutes 
a claim  in  an  earlier  report  that  horse 
owners  supplementing  their  feed 
with  the  pungent  herb  to  treat  or 
prevent  respiratory  problems  might 
be  endangering  the  animals’  lives. 

Although  she  found  that  exces- 
sive amounts  of  garlic  affected 
horses’  blood  chemistry,  she  says 
owners  and  trainers  are  unlikely  to 
be  supplementing  feed  with  enough 
garlic  to  be  considered  toxic.  “Garlic 
is  safe  for  horses,”  she  says. 

Formerly  a researcher  with 
Equine  Guelph  — and  a B.Sc.(Agr.) 
graduate  in  animal  and  poultry  sci- 
ence — Pearson  did  her  master’s  in 
the  Department  of  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences. 

Safety  concerns  aside,  she  con- 
cedes that  most  people  would  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  garlic  is  on  the 
menu  for  horses  at  all.  But  she  says 
it’s  common  practice  among  owners 
and  trainers  for  treating  or  prevent- 
ing respiratory  problems  and  for 
lowering  cholesterol  — even  in  some 
cases  for  repelling  mosquitoes. 
Pearson  saw  garlic  used  regularly 


while  working  for  trainers  at  race- 
tracks during  the  1990s  in  Toronto 
and  New  Zealand.  It’s  usually  ap- 
plied as  a freeze-dried  top  dressing, 
although  she  saw  fresh-pressed 
cloves  fed  to  horses  at  one  farm.  She 


says  Equine  Guelph  also  received  fre- 
quent calls  about  its  use  as  a feed 
supplement. 

She  decided  to  study  garlic  for 
horses  after  reading  a study  by  an 
American  researcher  who  claimed 


the  feed  supplement  could  be  toxic 
in  relatively  low  doses  and  cause  ane- 
mia. She  began  her  master’s  in  spring 
2002  with  Prof.  Mike  Lindinger,  an 
equine  physiologist  who  studies 
fluid  and  electrolyte  regulation  in 
horses. 

Over  a three-month  trial, 
Pearson  studied  four  horses  at  the 
Arkell  Research  Station.  Two  re- 
ceived the  garlic  as  a top  dressing  in 
their  feed;  the  others  were  fed  a 
garlic-free  diet. 

Increasing  the  daily  amounts  to  a 
maximum  of  five  cups  twice  a day, 
she  found  that  the  garlic  eaters 
showed  changes  in  their  blood 
chemistry  beginning  at  around  the 
third  week.  Their  red  blood  cell 
count  fell  and  they  developed  so- 
called  “hind  spotties,”  deformations 
in  the  cells  caused  by  denatured  he- 
moglobin. “They  become  anemic,” 
says  Lindinger. 

Contrary  to  an  earlier  claim  that 
just  five  grams  of  garlic  a day  could 
be  toxic  to  horses,  Pearson  estimates 
that  a horse  would  have  to  eat  40 
times  that  amount  before  experienc- 
ing ill  effects.  She  likens  the  effect  to  a 
person  using  a dash  of  salt  for  sea- 
soning on  a dinner  plate  compared 
with  consuming  several  cupfuls  of 
salt  in  a day. 

After  reaching  the  maximum 
dosage  in  the  horses’  feed,  she  ta- 
pered the  amount  of  garlic  and  saw 
their  blood  chemistry  become  nor- 
mal about  five  weeks  later. 


One  unexpected  side  effect  at  the 
maximum  dosage  was  that  the 
horses  sweated  profusely  and  con- 
tinuously— with  predictable  results. 

“The  whole  barn  smelled,”  says 
Pearson,  who  spent  hours  peeling 
about  600  pounds  of  garlic  at  home, 
in  the  lab  and  at  the  barn.  "I  don’t 
think  I’m  going  to  be  welcomed  at 
Arkell.” 

Beyond  safety,  she  says,  the  health 
benefits  of  garlic  are  still  open  to 
question.  She  saw  an  increase  in  cho- 
lesterol in  the  control  horses  but  not 
in  the  garlic  eaters. 

“This  gives  some  indication  of  an 
ability  to  regulate  blood  cholesterol, 
perhaps  by  affected  cholesterol  bio- 
synthesis in  the  liver.” 

Besides  horse  feed,  garlic  is  used 
in  some  pet  foods,  including  the  dog 
food  Lindinger  gives  his  standard- 
bred  poodle. 

Used  by  humans  for  centuries, 
garlic  taken  mostly  in  concentrated 
capsules  is  supposed  to  confer  a 
number  of  health  benefits,  including 
reduced  blood  pressure  and  LDL 
(so-called  “bad”)  cholesterol,  regu- 
lation of  blood  sugar,  cancer  preven- 
tion and  antioxidant  properties. 

This  winter,  Pearson  begins  her 
PhD  in  biomedical  sciences  and 
plans  to  develop  a tissue  culture 
screening  model  for  anti- 
inflammatory herbals  in  equine  joint 
disease. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Going  With  the  Flow 

Guelph  microbiologist  takes  global  lead  in  understanding  water  movement  in  and  out  of  cells 


Like  everyone  ELSE,  Prof.  Janet 
Wood,  Microbiology,  is  looking 
for  balance,  stability  and 
equilibrium.  But  she’s  working  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  than  most. 
Taking  the  lead  from  some  of  the 
simplest  organisms  on  the  planet, 
she  is  trying  to  figure  out  exactly  how 
single  cells  manage  to  cope  with  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  change. 

In  particular,  she  and  her  re- 
search group  are  studying  cellular 
osmoregulation  (the  phenomenon 
whereby  cells  adjust  their  water  con- 
tent to  stay  in  balance  with  their  en- 
vironment) in  E.  coli  bacteria. 

"Osmoregulation  is  important  to 
all  living  cells,  from  bacteria  to  plants 
to  animals,”  says  Wood. 

Without  regulation  of  water  lev- 
els within  each  cell,  the  cell  could 
either  dehydrate  or  swell  up  until  it 
leaks  or  bursts,  both  of  which  would 
be  catastrophic  for  the  delicately  bal- 
anced activities  required  for  survival, 
she  says.  In  short,  osmoregulatory 
activities  allow  cells  to  survive  in 
many  different  conditions. 

Exactly  how  they  work  remains  a 
mystery,  but  Wood  recently  scored 
two  coups  for  the  science  of  osmo- 
regulation. First,  she  and  her  re- 
search group  discovered  a protein 
that’s  responsible  for  osmoregula- 
tion in  E.  coli.  It’s  the  first  single  pro- 
tein that’s  been  proven  to  sense  the 


activity  of  water.  Second,  she  was 
awarded  the  opportunity  to  set  up 
her  own  scientific  all-star  gathering 
— a Gordon  Research  Conference 
(GRC)  on  osmoregulation. 

Based  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island,  Gordon  conferences  were 
launched  in  the  1920s  by  Neil  A. 
Gordon,  a chemistry  professor  at 
Baltimore’s  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. His  intention  was  to  bring  to- 
gether experts,  researchers  and 
scholars  in  the  biological  and  physi- 
cal sciences  to  discuss  a current 
topic,  and  allow  scientists  to  ex- 
change ideas  and  form  collabora- 
tions to  make  real  and  rapid  progress 
in  that  topic. 

Gordon  conferences  have  be- 
come synonymous  with  “all-star”  in 
the  scientific  community.  Scientists 
and  researchers  from  around  the 
globe  submit  potential  topics  to  the 
GRC  think-tank,  which  selects  only  a 
few  for  conference  infrastructure 
grants.  That  allows  GRC-winning 
scientists  to  invite  about  100  col- 
leagues from  around  the  world  to 
speak  on  their  topic  of  interest. 

The  conferences  include  every- 
one from  students  and  up-and- 
coming  researchers  to  people  who 
have  made  the  most  prominent  con- 
tributions to  a field,  says  Wood.  Her 
name  was  added  to  the  elite  GRC  list 
in  2001,  when  she  and  colleague 


Karlheinz  Altendorf  of  Germany’s 
Universitat  Osnabruck  were 
awarded  a Gordon  conference  titled 
“Cellular  Osmoregulation:  Sensors, 
Transducers  and  Regulators,”  which 
they  went  on  to  co-chair  in  August 
2003. 

Normally,  Wood  would  offer 
specifics  on  the  latest  developments 
in  osmoregulation  that  she  learned 
at  last  summer’s  conference,  but  in 
this  case,  her  lips  are  sealed.  To  en- 
courage unbridled  scientific  com- 
munication, GRC  regulations  ban 
conference  participants  from 
copying,  citing  or  publishing  any 
knowledge  they’ve  picked  up  from  a 
conference  until  that  work  is  pub- 
lished by  its  authors,  she  says. 

Wood  applauds  this  policy.  “Be- 
cause of  it,  GRCs  can  foster  genu- 
inely open  communication.  It’s  a 
venue  where  the  best  in  government, 
industry  and  colleges  and  universi- 
ties will  talk  openly  about  their  most 
recent  and  exciting  research.” 

That  also  makes  the  conferences  a 
great  place  to  network  and  form  in- 
ternational collaborations,  she  adds. 

And  there’s  going  to  be  more.  Af- 
ter the  initial  conference,  GRC  ad- 
ministrators decide  whether  to  turn 
the  conference  into  a regular  series. 
And  Wood  and  Altendorf  have  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  add  cellular 
osmoregulation  to  the  GRC  roster  of 


regular  conferences,  alongside  such 
wide-ranging  topics  as  the  Earth’s 
interior,  the  genetics  of  cancer,  ma- 
terials corrosion  and  radiation  sci- 
ence. 

Wood  and  her  colleagues  believe 
osmoregulation  deserves  a berth 
next  to  such  lofty  subjects.  She’s 
found  that  the  proteins  that  perform 
this  important  task  for  cells  don’t 
work  like  other  proteins.  Nearly  all 
proteins  in  the  human  body  are 
“pick/’  — they’ll  interact  with  only  a 
few  other  specific  molecules  or  sub- 
stances — but  osmoregulator  pro- 
teins buck  this  trend,  she  says. 

“Most  of  biology  and  biochemis- 
try is  based  on  the  lock-and-key 
principle,”  says  Wood,  referring  to 
the  high  specificity  of  most  proteins. 
“But  that  principle  doesn’t  apply  to 
osmoregulators.”  Rather,  these  pro- 
teins can  somehow  sense  the  concen- 
tration of  all  the  dissolved  materials 
in  the  water  around  the  cell,  then  use 
this  information  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  water  traffic  going  in  and 
out  of  the  cell. 

It’s  a problem  that  cuts  across 
many  disciplines,  from  physics  to 
chemistry  to  microbiology  to  health 
science.  In  fact,  Wood  was  a member 
of  Guelph’s  Department  of  Chemis- 
try and  Biochemistry  for  13  years  be- 
fore switching  to  the  Department  of 
Microbiology  in  1990. 


But  this  isn’t  just  pure  research, 
she  says.  It’s  believed  that  the  ability 
of  E.  coli  bacteria  to  osmoregulate 
helps  them  colonize  human  urinary 
tracts,  causing  common  urinary 
tract  infections,  and  to  survive  in 
groundwater  and  food,  with  nasty 
consequences  for  humans  and  ani- 
mals. That  makes  her  research  highly 
applied,  she  says. 

Wood  notes  that  although  Gor- 
don conferences  attract  a broad 
range  of  scientists  to  study  different 
aspects  of  the  same  topic,  there’s  still 
a relative  dearth  of  physiologists  and 
health  scientists  involved  in  osmo- 
regulation. In  short,  there  needs  to 
be  some  balance. 

“There’s  still  a lot  of  work  to  be 
done  in  this  area.  We’re  trying  to  un- 
derstand the  physical  chemistry  of 
osmoregulating.  We’re  trying  to  un- 
derstand the  structure  of  the  pro- 
teins that  are  osmoregulators.  Our 
goal  is  to  get  some  dialogue  across 
traditional  academic  boundaries  and 
create  a program  that  reflects  that 
wide  range  of  interest.” 

The  next  GRC  on  cellular  osmo- 
regulation will  take  place  in  August 
2005  and  will  be  chaired  by  Wayne 
Bolen  of  the  University  of  Texas  and 
Ian  Booth  of  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen. 

BY  MURRAY  TONG 
SPARK  PROGRAM 
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Full  Steam  Ahead 

Whether  at  work  in  the  UC  or  at  play  on  his  boat,  Nick  Boyadjian  is  a man  on  the  move 


WHEN  YOU  WORK  at  a 
place  as  large  and 
diverse  as  U of  G, 
you  meet  a lot  of 
people  you  never  really  get  to  know. 

You  stand  in  coffee  lines  together, 
share  elevator  rides,  exchange  hellos 
as  you  pass  in  the  halls.  Familiar 
faces  in  familiar  places. 

Sometimes,  you’re  lucky  enough 
to  get  a chance  to  know  them  better, 
to  learn  something  intriguing  that 
gives  you  a glimpse  of  who  they 
really  are.  This  is  one  of  those  op- 
portunities. 

You  may  already  know  Nick 
Boyadjian.  But  even  if  you’ve  never 
spoken  to  him,  if  you’ve  worked  or 
studied  at  U of  G in  the  last  couple 
of  decades,  chances  are  you’ve  run 
across  him. 

He’s  the  tall  guy  with  the  dark 
hair  and  beard  who  rushed  past  you 
in  the  University  Centre.  He  was 
probably  off  to  check  on  this  or 
that,  to  set  up  chairs  for  a special 
event,  to  unlock  the  doors  in  the 
early  morning  hours  or  lock  them  late  at  night. 

As  special  events  co-ordinator  for  the  UC’s  building  admini- 
stration, Boyadjian  is  something  of  a permanent  fixture  in  the 
campus  hub.  But  it’s  a status  he  never  strived  to  achieve.  He 
started  out  working  in  the  UC  part  time  when  he  was  in  univer- 
sity, mixing  sound  and  setting  up  equipment  for  dances  and 
concerts.  Before  he  knew  it,  a few  grey  hairs  had  crept  into  his 
beard  and  somehow  managed  to  turn  it  from  brown  to  mostly 
silver  — a sure  sign  that  26  years  had  ticked  by. 

Longevity  has  its  advantages,  though.  Boyadjian  has  had  a 
front-row  seat  for  many  milestone  events  at  U of  G.  And  there 
are  lots  of  tales  to  tell.  For  example,  there  was  a time  when  the 
place  to  be  in  Guelph  was  Peter  Clark  Hall.  Elton  John  once  held 
a press  conference  there  when  he  visited  U of  G to  attend  a 
Maria  Muldaur  concert  (Boyadjian  got  to  meet  him).  And  the 
lineups  at  the  pub  used  to  be  so  long  every  night  that  a second 
“holding  bar”  had  to  be  opened.. 

Boyadjian  will  share  the  stories  with  you,  but  first  you  have 
to  find  him,  and  that’s  often  a difficult  task.  He’s  always  on  the 
move.  Don’t  bother  looking  for  him  in  his  office  on  the  UC’s 
second  floor,  unless,  of  course,  you’ve  made  an  appointment  to 
meet  him  there. 

“I’m  never  here,”  he  says  with  a sweeping  gesture  across  the 
room.  “I  live  in  the  building.” 

That  explains  the  clutter-free  work  space  and  nearly  empty 
shelves,  not  what  you’d  expect  from  someone  who’s  been 
around  so  long. 

What  you  will  find  in  the  office,  however,  is  a hint  of  one  of 
his  passions.  A large  photo  of  a canopy-covered  steamboat 
hangs  on  the  wall.  It’s  one  of  only  a handful  in  Ontario,  and 
Boyadjian  is  its  proud  owner. 

It’s  more  than  just  a rare  boat  to  him,  however.  It’s  a coal- 
fuelled  connection  to  his  childhood,  his  family's  roots  in  Egypt 
and  Switzerland,  and  to  a generation  of  people  who  remember  a 
time  when  steam  powered  the  world.  “I  was  always  fascinated 
by  locomotives,  anything  that  ran  on  steam,”  he  says. 

As  a child,  he’d  visit  his  grandparents  in  England  during  the 
summers,  and  they’d  take  him  to  see  steam  locomotives  as  often 
as  he  liked.  “I  thought  they  were  beautiful  things  to  look  at  — 
there  is  such  romance  in  them.  Steam  locomotives  are  just  like 
big  works  of  art  to  me.” 

Back  at  home  in  London,  Ont.,  Boyadjian’s  parents  indulged 
his  interest  by  buying  him  toy  steam  trains,  and  he’d  spend 
hours  playing  with  them,  making  pint-sized  puffs  of  smoke. 

“I  even  used  to  go  out  in  the  fields  and  watch  the  steam-run 
threshing  machines.  The  smell  of  the  coal  burning,  the  sound  of 
the  steam  — I was  hooked.” 


The  other  constant  in  Boyadjian’s  childhood  was  boating. 
His  father,  Peter,  was  born  in  Jerusalem  but  grew  up  in  Egypt, 
where  he  was  a member  of  the  Cairo  Yachting  Club  and  would 
regularly  sail  on  the  Nile.  Later,  in  Great  Britain,  his  father  be- 
longed to  the  Royal  Ocean  Race  Club.  So  it  was  only  natural  that 
he’d  pass  on  that  great  love  to  his  son. 

It  would  be  depriving  the  reader  not  to  include  at  least  a 
snippet  of  the  story  of  how  the  elder  Boyadjian  went  from  sail- 
ing in  Cairo  to  working  in  London,  Ont.  The  son  of  a promi- 
nent business  man,  Peter  Boyadjian  went  to  England  to  attend 
the  University  of  London,  where  he  met  and  fell  in  love  with  Su- 
san Wiesendanger,  who  was  from  Switzerland.  But  Peter  Boy- 
adjian was  being  groomed  to  take  over  the  family’s 
photographic  and  pharmaceutical  supply  company,  and  Wi- 
esendanger wasn’t  ready  to  get  married,  so  he  returned  to  Egypt 
alone. 

But  it  wasn’t  the  Egypt  he  remembered.  It  was  1956,  and  the 
Suez  crisis  had  just  begun.  Egyptian  president  Gamal  Abdel 
Nasser  had  declared  martial  law  and  seized  control  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Company  after  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  de- 
cided not  to  finance  construction  of  the  Aswan  Dam. 

“Nasser  was  getting  rid  of  everything  British  in  Egypt,"  Nick 
Boyadjian  says.  “My  grandfather’s  company  had  ties  to  the  Brit- 
ish, and  my  grandmother  was  British,  so  Dad,  my  aunt  and  my 
grandmother  were  forced  to  leave,  and  my  grandfather  had  to 
stay.” 

The  family  moved  to  England,  where  Boyadjian’s  grandfa- 
ther was  able  to  join  them  two  years  later.  Peter  Boyadjian  re- 
connected with  Wiesendanger  and  they  married. 

“All  of  a sudden,  the  future  that  Dad  thought  he  had  was 
gone,”  says  Nick  Boyadjian.  “And  post-war  England  was  not  a 
happy  place  to  be.  Dad  was  casting  about  for  work,  and  they  de- 
cided to  immigrate  to  Canada,  although  Dad  had  no  idea  what 
he’d  do.” 

The  family  ended  up  in  London,  where  the  elder  Boyadjian 
went  to  work  for  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  as  a 
purchasing  agent.  But  he  never  lost  his  love  for  the  water.  He 
took  his  son  and  daughter  sailing  often  and  would  go  on  ex- 
tended excursions  alone,  including  a four-month  stint  to  New- 
foundland. 

So  Nick  Boyadjian  grew  up  in  London  playing  with  steam 
toys,  sailing,  taking  fencing  lessons  (he  was  a two-time  junior 
champion)  and  playing  the  piano.  He  started  taking  piano  les- 
sons when  he  was  five,  passed  the  Royal  Conservatory  exams  to 
the  Grade  10  level  and  started  teaching  piano  to  children  when 
he  was  15. 

“I  did  that  until  I was  18,  and  I worked  at  night  loading 


trucks.  Then  one  day  out  of  the 
blue,  Dad  comes  up  to  me  and  says: 
‘Do  you  want  to  go  to  university?’  I 
told  him  I didn’t  have  enough 
money  saved,  and  he  said:  ‘If  you 
want  to  go,  I’ll  pay  for  it.’” 

Boyadjian  decided  to  take  his  fa- 
ther up  on  the  offer  immediately,  in 
case  he  changed  his  mind  just  as 
suddenly.  Fall  classes  were  already 
well  under  way,  and  the  only  uni- 
versity with  a music  program  that 
accepted  winter-semester  students 
was  Guelph.  It  was  L978. 

Once  at  U of  G,  Boyadjian 
switched  from  music  to  physical  ge- 
ography and  went  six  straight  se- 
mesters. But  he  used  his  music  skills 
to  land  that  first  job  in  the  UC. 
Soon  after,  in  1980,  he  met  his  wife, 
Chris  (now  a graphic  designer  for  U 
of  G)  in  the  Bullring.  She  was  also  a 
student,  working  on  her  second  de- 
gree. 

“After  I graduated  that  year,  I 
was  offered  a full-time  job  in  the 
UC,”  says  Nick  Boyadjian.  “I  liked 
it  here,  I had  this  new  girlfriend,  so  I figured  I’d  stay  for  a while." 
He  and  Chris  married  in  1 98 1 . After  a few  years  of  marriage  and 
three  children,  Boyadjian  started  to  think  about  getting  a boat 
of  bis  own.  It  was  more  of  a dream,  in  truth,  not  something  he 
could  really  afford.  “So  l told  myself  I'd  look  for  a steamboat, 
because  I figured  I’d  never  find  one." 

Not  long  after,  he  went  to  a boat  show  in  Toronto  — just  for 
fun.  “One  of  the  sellers  there  asked  if  he  could  help  me  and  I 
said:  ‘I  don’t  think  so,  I’m  looking  for  a steamboat.’  He  just  hap- 
pened to  have  one  back  home  for  sale." 

Boyadjian  went  all  the  way  to  Gravenhurst  to  see  it.  “I  re- 
member she  was  out  in  a shed,  sitting  up  on  this  platform,  with 
a price  tag  on  her  I couldn't  afford.  My  only  thought  was:  ‘I  have 
to  have  her.’” 

He  did  not,  however,  know  the  first  thing  about  running  a 
steamboat.  “I’d  played  with  all  those  steam  toys  as  a child,  so  I 
knew  the  basics,  but  that  was  about  it,"  he  says  with  a laugh. 

That  was  14  years  ago.  He’s  a master  now,  of  course,  and  the 
boat  has  a permanent  spot  in  the  family’s  driveway.  At  six  feet 
wide  and  32  feet  long,  it  is  hard  to  miss  (or  hide). 

He  takes  the  boat  out  regularly  during  the  summer,  to  family 
cottages  and  even  to  Guelph  Lake.  It  needs  only  20  inches  of  wa- 
ter to  operate  and  travels  at  a whopping  top  speed  of  six  miles  an 
hour.  Even  his  father,  used  to  much  faster  and  bigger  boats, 
comes  along  for  rides. 

No  matter  where  Boyadjian  goes,  the  steamboat  draws  a 
crowd.  “I  just  pull  the  whistle,  and  people  come  looking.”  The 
boat  seems  to  especially  touch  a soft  spot  in  older  people.  “They 
smell  the  coal,  hear  the  whistle,  and  it  does  something  to  them. 
They  get  really  emotional.” 

He  smiles  while  recalling  a time  he  had  the  boat  out  on  Lake 
Ahmic  during  a fireworks  show.  “Every  time  there  was  a spec- 
tacular display,  I'd  blow  the  whisde.  This  old  chap  who  lived 
way  across  town  woke  up  because  he  kept  hearing  the  whisde. 
The  next  day,  he  had  his  son  drive  him  all  over  the  place  looking 
for  the  boat.  They  eventually  found  us.  He  comes  right  up  and 
tells  me:  ‘There  hasn’t  been  a steamboat  on  this  lake  since  the 
1930s.’” 

Boyadjian  invited  the  man  and  his  son  to  join  them  for  a 
ride.  “He  didn’t  want  to  come  out.  He  just  wanted  to  find  us  so 
he  could  see  the  boat.  He  said  it  brought  back  childhood  memo- 
ries. He  wanted  just  to  look  at  it  and  remember,  and  to  talk  to 
someone  about  his  experiences.” 

The  steamboat  photo  that  hangs  in  Boyadjian’s  office  re- 
minds him  of  moments  like  that.  The  precious  times  when  peo- 
ple find  a connecdon  and  catch  a glimpse  of  each  other’s  lives, 
of  who  they  really  are. 
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Landscape  Architects 
to  Give  Talks  in  OAC 
Lecture  Series 


«t  AKE  BACK  the  public 
| landscape"  might  be  the 
rallying  cry  for  Moura  Quayle,  a 
Guelph  BLA  graduate  who  is  dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
and  a landscape  architecture 

professor  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia.  Quayle,  who  receives  an 
honorary  degree  from  U of  G this 
month,  will  speak  on  “The 
Productive  Public  Landscape:  Its 
Design,  Art  and  Governance"  Feb.  17 
as  part  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College’s  2004  public  lecture  series. 
Sponsored  by  the  OAC  dean’s  office, 
the  talk  begins  at  2:30  p.m.  at  the 
OVC  Lifetime  Learning  Centre. 

Quayle  says  citizens  have  largely 
abdicated  stewardship  of  publicly 
owned  land  — including  parks  and 
other  green  spaces,  cemeteries  and 
city  streets  — to  city  engineers.  She 
calls  for  people  to  join  debates  on  the 
use  of  public  spaces  and  urges  plan- 
ners to  think  about  those  spaces  as 
tools  for  community  building,  espe- 
cially in  urban  development. 

A 1974  BLA  graduate  of  Guelph, 
Quayle  says  she  gained  insights  about 
the  value  of  public  spaces  when  she 
modelled  the  space  on  Winegard 
Walk  outside  the  McLaughlin  Li- 
brary for  a design  course. 

“That  was  one  of  the  first  open  ur- 
ban spaces  I looked  at.  I thought: 

I ‘This  is  like  figuring  out  how  a public 
living  room  should  work.”’ 

Among  recent  projects,  she  has 
studied  greenways  in  the  City  of  Van- 
couver, urban-rural  land-use  deci- 
sions and  a sustainable  region 
initiative  in  the  greater  Vancouver 
area. 


The  OAC  lecture  series  continues 
Feb.  25  with  Darrel  Morrison,  emeri- 
tus professor  of  landscape  architec- 
ture in  the  School  of  Environmental 
Design  at  the  University  of  Georgia. 
He  will  discuss  “The  Essence  of  Natu- 
ral Ecosystems  in  the  Designed  Envi- 
ronment” at  7 p.m.  in  Room  204  of 
the  Landscape  Architecture  Building. 
His  talk  is  sponsored  by  the  Ontario 
Association  of  Landscape  Architects. 

Morrison  is  considered  among 
the  leading  American  experts  in  re- 
storing native  plant  communities  and 
the  use  of  native  plants  in  landscape 
design.  His  projects  include  the  Lady 
Bird  Johnson  Wildflower  Centre  in 
Austin,  Texas;  the  Storm  King  Art 
Centre  in  Mountainville,  New  York; 
the  Santa  Barbara  Botanic  Garden; 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison  Arboretum’s  native  plant 
garden. 

“He  was  the  first  landscape  archi- 
tect in  North  America  to  look  at  na- 
tive prairie  restoration,”  says  Prof. 
Nathan  Perkins,  School  of  Environ- 
mental Design  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment. 

Morrison  taught  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin-Madison  from  1969  to 
1983,  then  served  as  dean  of  Geor- 
gia’s College  of  Environment  and  De- 
sign until  1992.  He  is  founding 
co-editor  of  Landscape  Journal  and 
bolds  teaching  awards  from  the 
American  Horticultural  Society  and 
the  Council  of  Education  in  Land- 
scape Architecture. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Janice  DeMoor  at  Ext.  56728  or  jde- 
moor@uoguelph.ca. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Prof.  Keith  Solomon,  director  of 
the  Centre  for  Toxicology,  was 
quoted  in  the  Toronto  Star  Jan.  13 
about  the  best  way  to  dispose  of 
police-held  marijuana. 

Prof.  Steve  Leeson,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  was  interviewed  on 
CBC’s  The  National  Jan.  15  about 
the  rendering  process. 

Prof.  Julia  Christensen  Hughes, 
director  of  Teaching  Support  Serv- 
ices, was  interviewed  for  a Jan.  17 
Montreal  Gazette  article  about  aca- 
demic misconduct. 

Retired  English  professors  Mary 
Rubio  and  Elizabeth  Waterston  were 
featured  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  Jan. 


17  in  an  article  on  the  life  and  litera- 
ture of  Lucy  Maud  Montgomery. 

Prof.  Ernie  McFarland,  Physics, 
and  Tom  Kehn,  supervisor  of  the 
physics  undergraduate  laboratories, 
are  appearing  on  10  successive  week- 
ends of  CTV’s  Morning  Canada  pro- 
gram, performing  and  explaining 
physics  demonstrations  in  a segment 
called  “Everyday  Science."  The  first 
segment  aired  Jan.  17. 

Plant  agriculture  professor 
Praveen  Saxena’s  research  on  herbal 
medicine  was  featured  in  the  Jan.  24 
Globe  and  Mail. 

Chief  librarian  Michael  Ridley 
was  interviewed  by  CTV  News  Jan. 


25  about  the  library’s  wireless  tech- 
nology. 

U of  G Library  staff  member 
Mary  Swan  was  featured  in  a Jan.  31 
Toronto  Star  article  about  her  collec- 
tion of  short  stories. 

Prof.  Paulette  Padanyi,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Marketing  and 
Consumer  Studies,  was  interviewed 
Jan.  28  on  CBC  Radio's  Ontario  To- 
day about  required  high  school  vol- 
unteer hours.  She  was  also  featured 
in  the  National  Post. 

An  article  by  Prof.  Deborah  Root, 
Fine  Art  and  Music,  on  “The  Global 
Delicatessen”  appears  in  the  spring 
issue  of  Maisonncuve. 


Kendra  Holliday 


Editor’s  note:  In  this  issue,  we  launch  a new  column 
designed  to  give  our  readers  a glimpse  into  the  interests 
and  activities  of  our  students,  staff  and  faculty  away 
from  the  classroom,  the  office,  the  workshop,  the  lab, 
the  library  or  wherever  else  on  campus  they  may  spend 
their  working  or  studying  hours.  If  you’d  like  to  sug- 
gest someone  to  be  featured  in  this  column  — or  if 
you’d  like  to  appear  yourself  — contact  Stacey  Curry 
Gunn  at  Ext.  56039  or  s.gunn@exec.uoguelph.ca. 

KENDRA  HOLLIDAY 

MA  candidate,  Department  of  Political  Science 

Kendra  Holliday’s  busy  schedule 
as  a graduate  student  doesn’t 
leave  a lot  of  time  for  extracur- 
ricular pursuits,  but  she  has  read 
some  good  books  lately.  She  rec- 
ommends Sophie  Kinsella’s  tril- 
ogy: Confessions  of  a Shopaholic, 

Shopaholic  Ties  the  Knot  and  Sho- 
paholic Takes  Manhattan,  as  well 
as  The  Devil  Wears  Prada:  A Novel 
by  Lauren  Weisberger. 

One  CD  she  plans  to  spend  her  money  on  is  Fallen,  a 
new  release  by  Evanescence.  “I  like  it  because  it  has  vari- 
ety — not  every  song  sounds  the  same  — and  the  mix- 
ture of  the  vocals  and  the  music  is  interesting.” 

On  an  evening  out,  Holliday  enjoys  eating  at  a res- 
taurant like  Friends  in  Our  Kitchen  in  downtown 
Guelph.  “It  has  great  ribs  and  a comfortable,  relaxed  at- 
mosphere.” 

TOM  GALLINA 

Plumber  in  Physical  Resources  since  1994,  CUPE  1334 
second  vice-president 

Away  from  work,  Tom  Gallina  is 
a horseshoe  pitching  champion, 
currently  seeded  number  three  in 
Canada.  A two-time  Canadian 
champion,  he  was  inducted  into 
the  Ontario  Horseshoe  Hall  of 
Fame  in  2000  and  the  Guelph 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame  in  2002. 

Not  surprisingly,  Gallina’s  fa-  Tom  Gallina 
vourite  books  include  The  Official  “ 

National  Horseshoe  Pitching  Association  History  of  the 


World  Tournaments  (1909  to  1980)  by  Gary  Kline  and 
History  of  Horseshoe  Pitching  in  Canada  (1927  to  2000) 
by  Andre  Leclerc.  “Another  50  years  from  now,  the  kids 
will  be  reading  my  name  in  the  book,”  he  says. 

Gallina  also  loves  cooking  and  cookbooks,  particu- 
larly those  by  Emeril  Lagasse  and  Biba  Caggiano.  He 
picks  up  tips  from  Hospitality  Services  staff  and  has  de- 
veloped several  of  his  own  recipes,  collected  in  Cooking 
With  Tom.  For  the  Super  Bowl,  he  made  his  friends 
pork  loin  roast  stuffed  with  a mixture  of  ground  Italian 
sausage,  goose  and  duck  breast,  spices  and  wine.  He 
says  it  received  great  reviews. 

Gallina’s  love  of  sports  also  influences  his  pick  for 
best  movie,  Sylvester  Stallone’s  Rocky.  His  choice  of 
music  falls  under  the  “oldies  and  goldies”  category, 
ranging  from  Tom  Jones  and  Paul  Anka  to  Elvis  Presley 
and  Percy  Sledge. 

KEVIN  JAMES 

Assistant  professor.  Department  of  History,  since  2000 

Prof.  Kevin  James  has  a passion 
for  fine  Scotch  whisky,  first  devel- 
oped when  he  was  a PhD  student 
at  Edinburgh  University.  A mem- 
ber of  the  Scotch  Whisky  Society, 
he  now  has  a 70-bottle  collection, 
which  he  adds  to  on  his  annual 
research  trips  to  Scotland.  A cou- 
ple of  key  acquisitions  include  a 
rare  bottle  of  Campbeltown  malt 
and  a 1987  bottle  of  Linkwood  cask  strength  single 
malt. 

Since  his  student  days,  he  has  kept  detailed  notes  of 
his  tasting  adventures,  a handy  reference  when  choos- 
ing just  the  right  single  malt  for  a particular  occasion. 
For  an  everyday  drinking  whisky,  he  recommends  12- 
year-old  Cragganmore  single  malt. 

James  and  his  wife,  Monica  Rieck,  enjoy  eating  out 
regularly  and  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  new  restau- 
rants to  try.  Recently,  they  enjoyed  C6lestin  on  Mount 
Pleasant  Road  in  Toronto.  “It  was  extraordinarily  origi- 
nal for  the  variety  of  food  styles,”  he  says.  “The  ambi- 
ence and  service  are  phenomenal.  It’s  definitely  a 
‘special  occasion’  place.”  In  Guelph,  he  recently  had  a 
great  meal  at  Georgian  Creeds  downtown.  The  couple 
has  also  travelled  extensively  and  are  planning  a trip  to 
Norway  this  summer. 


Kevin  James 


IN  T 


HE  NEWS 


Editor’s  note:  This  column  high- 
lights U of  G faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents who  have  been  featured  in  the 
national  media.  Submissions  can  be 
sent  to  r.cooper@execuoguelph.ca 
or  l.hunt@exec.uoguelph.ca. 

Prof.  Glen  Lumis,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, was  quoted  in  the  Toronto  Star 
Jan.  1,  talking  about  selecting  hardy 
plants  for  gardens. 

Food  science  adjunct  professor 
Massimo  Marcone  was  quoted  in  the 
January  issue  of  Chatelaine  maga- 
zine, discussing  healthier  “treat” 
choices,  and  was  featured  in  a Jan.  28 
Toronto  Star  article  about  his 


research  on  Kopi  Luwak  coffee 
beans. 

Prof.  Judith  Thompson,  English 
and  Theatre  Studies,  and  her  new 
play,  Capture  Me,  were  featured  in 
the  National  Post  Jan.  3 and  the  To- 
ronto Star  Jan.  5. 

An  article  on  pollution  along  the 
beaches  of  Lake  Huron  published  in 
the  Jan.  3 issue  of  the  Toronto  Star 
included  comments  by  Prof.  Mi- 
chael Goss,  Land  Resource  Science. 

Prof.  Susan  Dobson,  Fine  Art  and 
Music,  was  featured  in  the  National 
Post  Jan.  8 and  the  Toronto  Star  Feb. 
1 in  articles  about  her  photography 
exhibit  in  Toronto. 
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At  Work  in  the  Wireless  World 


Small  is  beautiful  for  Guelph-Humber  computer  scientist  studying  mobile  agents  for  wireless  computing 


That’s  not  just  a cellphone  in 
Prof.  Qusay  Mahmoud’s  hand. 
It’s  a window  on  a likely  new 
generation  of  computing  and 
communication  devices  that 
promises  to  bring  the  electronic 
world  — or  at  least  a good  chunk  of 
it  — to  your  fingertips. 

Mahmoud,  who  joined  the  De- 
partment of  Computing  and  Infor- 
mation Science  (CIS)  in  fall  2002,  is 
researching  a variety  of  wireless 
computing  issues  and  applications 
that  he  believes  will  boost  the  brain- 
power and  utility  of  such  devices  as 
cellphones,  personal  digital  as- 
sistants (PDAs)  and  laptop  comput- 
ers. 

“I  love  these  small  devices,”  he 
says,  his  hand  cupping  his  sleek 
Motorola.  Not  that  he  spends  his  en- 
tire day  making  and  receiving  calls 
— although  he  has  his  fair  share  of 
working  the  phones  as  the  associate 
chair  of  the  distributed  computing 
and  communications  systems  tech- 
nology program  offered  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph-Humber. 

As  with  his  PDA  and  that  laptop 
powered  up  on  his  desk  in  the  Fed- 
eral Building  on  the  Guelph  campus, 
he  uses  the  phone  most  often  as  a 
testing  ground  for  his  research  into 
wireless  computing. 

Mahmoud  studies  mobile  agents, 
pieces  of  program  code  that,  like  per- 
sonal assistants,  can  run  errands  of 
various  kinds  for  you  through  the 
Internet,  leaving  you  free  to  attend  to 
other — and,  presumably,  more  im- 
portant — things. 

He  offers  the  classic  example  of 
the  time-  and  effort-saving  potential 
of  online  agents  as  personal  com- 
parison shoppers.  Say  you  want  to 
check  the  price  of  a book  at  a few 
stores.  You  might  configure  and  dis- 
patch a mobile  agent  to  check  out 
three  online  bookstores  and  report 
back  with  all  the  information,  saving 
you  the  task  of  having  to  look  up  the 
companies  yourself. 

For  Mahmoud,  who  travels  occa- 
sionally to  Guelph  from  Toronto,  an 
agent  might  be  useful  in  finding  a 
nearby  service  for  printing  a docu- 
ment from  his  PDA  or  laptop.  (He 
points  out  that  some  wireless  appli- 
cations and  services  need  to  be 


Prof.  Qusay  Mahmoud  foresees  big  things  for  small  wireless  devices 
such  as  his  cellphone. 

PHOTO  BY  RICK  THOMSON,  GUELPH-HUMBER  TECHNOLOGY  SERVICES 


location-based.  If,  for  example,  he 
wants  to  find  a restaurant  in  New 
York,  he’d  ask  not  for  all  the  city’s 
restaurants,  but  only  those  relatively 
, . close  tg  hjroO 

“Let’s  say,  when  I go  to  my  office 
in  the  Federal  Building,  I use  my  lap- 
top wirelessly,  and  if  I want  to  print  a 
document,  an  agent  helps  me  in  lo- 
cating the  nearest  printer  in  the 
building." 

Using  agents  also  saves  on  band- 
width — and  therefore  time  — be- 
cause it  involves  exchanging  fewer 
messages.  The  problem:  security  or 
lack  of  it.  And  there’s  resistance  from 
web  operators  whose  sites  make 
money  from  their  advertisements, 
because  that  purpose  is  defeated  by 
the  use  of  agents,  which  are  immune 
to  the  slickest  marketing  come-on. 

Still,  Mahmoud  believes  we’ll  see 
such  mobile  agents  become  more 
popular.  And  they  won’t  be  confined 


to  your  desktop  or  laptop.  As  com- 
puting and  communications  tech- 
nology continues  to  merge,  he 
predicts  you’ll  be  able  to  send  your 
electronic  agent  into  the  Internet 
"mall”  through  such  wireless  devices 
as  that  cellphone. 

As  for  other  applications,  how 
about  using  the  phone  to  connect  to 
the  Internet  and  download  the  latest 
stock  market  quotes  or  arrange 
bookings  with  your  travel  agent? 
Mahmoud  says  some  phones  are  al- 
ready preprogrammed  to  take  stock 
quotes,  but  with  the  Java  2 Micro 
Edition,  users  can  develop  new  ap- 
plications and  download  them  to  the 
phone. 

Switching  over  to  the  PDA,  he 
foresees  more  user-friendly  devices 
with  larger  screen  displays  and  capa- 
ble of  holding  more  data  and  creat- 
ing documents. 

He’s  interested  in  peer-to-peer 


CCS  Introduces  New  Virus  Filter 

Latest  viruses  can  replicate  and  spread  at  incredible  rates 


COMPUTING  and  Communica- 
tions Services  (CCS)  is  enhanc- 
ing the  virus-filtering  service  that 
helps  stop  infected  attachments 
being  sent  through  the  e-mail 
system. 

“Earlier  this  fall,  we  incorporated 
virus  filtering  into  the  U of  G mail 
infrastructure  to  help  decrease  the 
number  of  computer  viruses  being 
transmitted  to  on-campus  comput- 
ers,” says  Paul  Briggs,  CCS  manager 
of  campus  services.  “Although  this 
effort  has  met  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, we  feel  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement.” 


The  most  recent  viruses,  includ- 
ing Novarg/MyDoom,  are  capable  of 
replicating  and  spreading  at  incredi- 
ble rates.  These  worm-type  viruses 
travel  through  e-mail  with  attach- 
ments that,  once  opened,  copy  and 
send  themselves  to  other  addresses 
found  in  contact  lists.  The  attach- 
ments known  to  transport  viruses 
include  .exe,  .pif,  .bat,  .dll,  .js  and 
.vbs.  These  viruses  also  provide 
back-door  access,  giving  hackers  the 
ability  to  use  computers  to  down- 
load and  run  files  at  will. 

With  the  enhanced  virus- filtering 
system,  when  an  executable  attach- 


ment is  received,  it  will  now  be  re- 
turned to  the  sender  requesting  that 
the  information  be  sent  in  a different 
format. 

Briggs  says  CCS  recognizes  that 
there  are  times  when  legitimate  ex- 
ecutable files  need  to  be  e-mailed. 
Asking  the  sender  to  resend  the  e- 
mail  with  the  attachments  modified 
will  help  combat  the  transmission  of 
viruses,  he  says. 

“This  change  will  increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  virus-protection 
service  and  will  enable  CCS  to  re- 
spond to  new  virus  threats  in  a more 
timely  fashion.” 


computing  — computing  that  effec- 
tively eliminates  the  need  for  a wire- 
less network  operator.  That  includes 
applications  not  only  for  cellphones 
and  PDAs  but  also  for  other  devices 
for  in-car  navigation  systems. 

“One  student  is  interested  in 
solving  the  Toronto  gridlock  prob- 
lem,” he  says,  referring  to  a graduate 
student’s  investigation  of  a system  of 
car-to-car  communication  that 
would  allow  vehicles  to  share  infor- 
mation directly  about  road  condi- 
tions. 

Presumably,  such  a system  would 
benefit  Mahmoud  himself  during 
the  occasional  drive  back  to  Guelph 
from  his  Toronto  campus  office  at 
the  Humber  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Advanced  Learning. 

As  associate  chair  of  the  distrib- 
uted computing  and  communica- 
tions technology  program  for  the 
University  of  Guelph-Humber,  he 
was  the  first  CIS  faculty  member  ap- 
pointed at  the  Humber  location. 
He’s  since  been  joined  by  CIS  col- 
league Prof.  Mieso  Denko.  Program 
co-ordinator  Prof.  David  Swayne, 
based  at  Guelph,  also  teaches  in  the 
program. 

The  three  U of  G professors  teach 
the  computing  side  of  the  curricu- 
lum while  Humber  instructors  teach 
communications.  The  program  be- 
gan in  September  2002  with  about  35 
students.  In  fall  2003,  about  60  stu- 
dents entered  the  four-year  pro- 
gram, which  provides  both  a degree 
in  applied  computing  from  Guelph 
and  a diploma  in  communication 
systems  technology  from  Humber. 

Mahmoud  currently  teaches  pro- 
gramming but  expects  to  teach 
courses  in  distributed  systems,  soft- 
ware engineering  and  other  fields  as 
the  program  matures. 

Combining  computing  and  com- 


munications functions,  the  program 
equips  graduates  to  design  software 
and  hardware  and  wireless  networks, 
says  Mahmoud,  who  has  written  two 
books  on  Java  programming  and 
wireless  computing. 

It  was  at  high  school  that  this  Pal- 
estinian native  first  encountered  a 
computer.  “In  my  school,  there  was 
only  one  computer  and  only  one 
teacher  — our  calculus  teacher  — 
who  knew  how  to  operate  it.  He  used 
it  to  keep  track  of  all  student  rec- 
ords.” 

Today,  Mahmoud  asks  his  pro- 
gramming students  to  write  the  same 
sample  application  that  he  encoun- 
tered back  then.  “I  just  got  fascinated 
by  that  machine  when  I was  in  Grade 
1 1 . 1 then  started  reading  about  com- 
puters and  their  applications,  and  l 
developed  a great  deal  of  interest  in 
the  field.” 

He  enrolled  initially  at  Mount  Al- 
lison University,  where  his  older 
brother  was  a math  professor.  After 
his  brother  moved  to  the  University 
of  New  Brunswick,  Qusay  followed 
him  there  to  complete  his  under- 
graduate degree  in  computer  sci- 
ence. He  completed  his  PhD  at 
Middlesex  University  in  England. 
Along  the  way,  he  worked  for  New- 
bridge Networks  (now  Alcatel), 
Nortel  Networks  and  Sun  Microsys- 
tems, and  taught  in  the  United  Arab 
Emirates  as  well  as  at  Carleton  and 
Simon  Fraser  universities. 

During  his  PhD  studies,  he  devel- 
oped an  electronic  platform  to  allow  \ 
the  use  of  agents  from  wireless  de- 
vices such  as  cellphones.  He  cur- 
rently has  a grant  from  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council  to  study  how  to  seamlessly 
integrate  mobile  agents  into  the 
Internet. 
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Editor’s  note:  This  column  is  part 
of  a continuing  series  written  by 
David  Hornsby,  academic  com- 
missioner of  the  Central  Student 
Association,  and  Shari  Dorr,  co- 
ordinator of  the  Undergraduate 
Academic  Information  Centre. 

Academic  advising  policy  at 
the  University  of  Guelph  has 
been  managed  and  directed  by  the 
Council  on  Undergraduate  Aca- 
demic Advising  (CUAA)  since 
January  2003.  This  body  was 
established  as  a recommendation 
of  the  September  2002  report  of  the 
review  of  academic  advising  and  is 
charged  with  developing, 
reviewing,  discussing  and  recom- 
mending to  senior  administration 
on  an  ongoing  basis  any  and  all 
advising-related  strategies,  policies 
and  processes. 

The  CUAA  is  chaired  by  the 
associate  vice-president  academic 
(AVPA):  and  its  membership  in- 
cludes broad  representation  from 
stakeholders  across  the  University 
community.  Information  about 
the  council  and  its  current  mem- 
bership is  available  at  www.vpaca- 
demic.uoguelph.ca/avpa. 

In  an  effort  to  reinforce  and 
highlight  Guelph’s  commitment  to 
providing  high-quality  academic 
advising  to  undergraduates,  the 
CUAA  established  the  Excellence 
in  Undergraduate  Academic  Ad- 
vising Medallion.  Beginning  in 
September  2004,  the  medallion 
program  will  annually  recognize 
an  individual  for  her  or  his  contri- 
butions to  the  delivery  of  these  es- 
sential services  at  a level  of 
excellence. 

For  students,  the  program  pro- 


vides an  opportunity  to  recognize 
an  academic  adviser  or  advising 
administrator  who  has  made  a sig- 
nificant difference  to  an  individual 
student  or  students  in  general  in 
their  pursuit  of  academic  goals. 
Only  undergraduate  students  can 
submit  nominations,  and  nomi- 
nees can  be  anyone  serving  as  a 
program  counsellor,  faculty  ad- 
viser or  advising  administrator  at 
the  University. 

For  academic  advisers  and  ad- 
vising administrators,  the  medal- 
lion program  allows  for  individual 
public  recognition  of  first-class 
performance  in  their  role  as  it  re- 
lates to  undergraduate  academic 
advising.  The  winner  will  receive 
an  engraved  gold  medallion  and  a 
certificate. 

The  selection  committee  for  the 
award  will  be  chaired  by  the  AVPA 
or  a designate  and  will  consist  of 
two  undergraduate  students  from 
different  colleges,  a college  dean,  a 
faculty  member  and  the  Central 
Student  Association  academic 
commissioner.  Nominations  will 
be  evaluated  on  the  evidence  of 
qualities  and  practices  that  distin- 
guish the  nominee  as  outstanding 
in  his  or  her  role. 

The  deadline  to  submit  nomi- 
nations for  the  preliminary  process 
is  Feb.  13.  The  medallion  winner 
will  be  announced  by  the  last  day  of 
classes  this  semester  and  will 
receive  the  award  in  September. 

For  information  and  nomina- 
tion forms,  visit  the  Undergradu- 
ate Academic  Information  Centre 
(UAIC)  website  at  www. 
uoguelph.ca/uaic.  Questions  can 
be  sent  to  the  UAIC  co-ordinator 
at  s.dorr@exec.  uoguelph.ca. 


| the  science  of  life 
the  art  of  living  I 


We  couldn't  have  done  it 
without  you! 

Alastair  Summerlee, 

President  and  Vice-Chancellor, 
and  the  Campaign  Cabinet 
invite  the  campus  community 
to  celebrate  the  finale  of 

The  Science  of  Life, 
the  Art  of  Living  Campaign 

Tuesday,  February  17,  2004 
1 1 :30  a.m.  to  1 :30  p.m. 

Rozanski  Hall,  Room  104 

Program  at  1 2 noon 
Lunch  provided 

Please  RSVP  by  Friday,  February  13,  2004 
by  e-mail  to  campaignnnale@uoguelph.ca 


Scientist  Explores  Molecule’s 
Link  to  Alzheimer’s  Disease 


Understanding  interactions  between  brain  and  nitric  oxide  could  open  new  avenues 


Prof.  Bettina  Kalisch  believes  a possible  link  between  the  naturally  produced  compound  nitric  oxide  and 
Alzheimer’s  could  open  new  pathways  in  fighting  the  neurodegenerative  disease.  photo  by  paula  bialski 


The  spectre  of  Alzheimer’s 
disease  looms  large  for  the 
aging  North  American  population. 
A U of  G researcher  is  looking  at 
how  one  key  molecule  interacts  with 
brain  cells  and  what  implications  it 
may  have  for  Alzheimer’s  patients. 

That  molecule  is  nitric  oxide, 
which  occurs  naturally  in  the  human 
body  and  has  been  implicated  in 
everything  from  cancer  to  diabetes 
to  drug  addiction.  Prof.  Bettina 
Kalisch,  Biomedical  Sciences,  be- 
lieves there’s  a link  between  nitric 
oxide  and  Alzheimer’s. 

“The  interactions  between  the 
brain  and  nitric  oxide  change  as  Alz- 


heimer’s disease  progresses,”  says 
Kalisch.  “Understanding  these  inter- 
actions may  open  new  avenues  for 
research.” 

Alzheimer’s  causes  the  degenera- 
tion of  nerve  cells  called  cholinergic 
neurons  in  the  brain.  Because  cho- 
linergic neurons  are  responsible  for 
many  cognitive  functions,  degenera- 
tion causes  memory  loss  and  re- 
duced cognitive  ability.  A protein 
called  nerve  growth  factor  (NGF)  is 
responsible  for  activating  and  ex- 
pressing cholinergic  genes,  which  in 
turn  control  cholinergic  neurons’ 
growth  and  function. 

That’s  where  nitric  oxide  comes 
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in.  It’s  needed  for  NGF  to  communi- 
cate with  the  cholinergic  genes. 
Without  nitric  oxide,  the  genes  can’t 
be  activated  by  NGF  and  the  neurons 
don’t  grow  or  function  properly. 

Currently,  there  is  no  way  to  slow 
the  progression  of  Alzheimer’s,  but 
medications  can  be  administered  to 
help  control  the  behaviours  associ- 
ated with  the  disease,  such  as  sleepi- 
ness, agitation,  wandering,  anxiety 
and  depression.  By  determining  ex- 
actly how  nitric  oxide  functions, 
Kalisch  hopes  a more  long-term  so- 
lution to  Alzheimer’s  will  be  found. 

“It’s  unlikely  that  nitric  oxide  can 
be  used  to  slow  the  progression  of 
the  disease,  but  this  research  may 
give  insight  into  the  degradation  of 
cholinergic  neurons  — and  ulti- 
mately help  find  new  ways  to  fight 
Alzheimer’s.” 

This  research  is  sponsored  by  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council. 

BY  BETH  KENT 
SPARK  PROGRAM 
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‘A  Project  Like  That  Gives  Me  Hope’ 

Veterinary  science  student  shares  his  experiences  as  a volunteer  with  chimpanzee  sanctuaries  in  West  Africa 


“Bouboule  loves  to  play  and  never 
seems  to  ever  be  able  to  contain  his 
excitement.  Njode,  a joyful  trouble- 
maker, was  somewhat  fearful  at  the 
beginning,  but  has  become  so  affec- 
tionate . . . Moabi  craves  affection  and 
always  wants  you  to  hug  him . . . Bikol 
is  considered  to  be  the  most  handsome, 
but  what  I love  most  about  him  is  his 
sense  of  curiosity  . . . And  who  can 
resist  Gabby,  the  youngest  of  the  baby 
chimps ...” 

Learning  how  to  save  chimp- 
anzees from  the  African  bush- 
meat  trade  was  the  purpose  of  OVC 
student  Nick  Bachand’s  initial  visit 
as  a primate  sanctuary  volunteer  in 
Cameroon  three  years  ago.  But  his 
journal  entry,  written  at  the 
Sanaga-Yong  Chimpanzee  Rescue 
Centre  in  February  2001,  hints  that 
his  experience  quickly  assumed  a 
more  personal  tone  as  he  came  to 
know  the  animals  housed  at  the 
sanctuary  in  this  West  African 
country. 

Bachand,  a third-year  DVM  stu- 
dent, has  experienced  that  mix  of 
personal  and  professional  sides  twice 
more,  during  a repeat  visit  to  Camer- 
oon and  last  summer’s  stint  in  an- 
other chimpanzee  sanctuary  in  the 
neighbouring  Republic  of  Congo. 

In  January,  he  shared  his  passion 
for  saving  chimpanzees  devastated 
by  the  illegal  African  bushmeat  trade 
as  the  lone  student  lecturer  to  a 


packed  room  during  the  2004  Stu- 
dents of  the  Canadian  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  Symposium. 
Held  in  Guelph  this  year,  the  event 
drew  student  delegates  from  OVC 
and  Canada’s  three  other  veterinary 
schools. 

Decimation  of  chimps  and  other 
African  apes  for  food  has  reached 
what  some  observers  are  calling  crisis 
proportions,  roughly  comparable 
with  that  wrought  by  habitat  de- 
struction. In  the  past,  only  rural  Afri- 
cans killed  and  ate  great  apes  for 
subsistence.  But  the  primates  are 
now  considered  a delicacy  in  many 
parts  of  urban  Africa  and  among 
expatriates  in  Europe,  according  to 
the  website  of  the  non-profit  organi- 
zation IDA  (In  Defense  of  Ani- 
mals)-Affica. 

Today,  the  impact  of  traditional 
hunters  and  subsistence  farmers  is 
far  less  than  the  threat  of  commercial 
exploitation.  Bachand  says  increased 
logging  in  many  areas,  which  re- 
quires the  construction  of  access 
roads,  allows  poachers  to  reach  their 
prey  more  easily  in  formerly  remote 
areas.  Many  of  the  animals  are  killed 
to  feed  logging  crews,  and  logging 
trucks  are  often  used  to  carry  the 
dead  animals  out  of  the  forest. 

The  bushmeat  trade  is  illegal,  but 
it  occurs  throughout  all  Central  Afri- 
can countries,  says  Bachand.  Com- 
pared with  more  common  prey  such 
as  porcupines  and  antelope,  it’s  esti- 


mated that  great  apes  make  up  less 
than  five  per  cent  of  the  total.  But  the 
primates’  lower  reproduction  rates 
make  them  especially  vulnerable,  he 
says. 

In  an  effort  to  rehabilitate  and, 
ultimately,  reintroduce  young  ani- 
mals left  orphaned  by  the  trade,  res- 
cue groups  have  set  up  almost  20  ape 
and  monkey  sanctuaries  in  various 
countries  under  the  banner  of  the 
Pan  Africa  Sanctuaries  Alliance,  es- 
tablished in  2000. 

A founding  member  is  IDA- 
Africa,  whose  chimpanzee  rescue 
centre  in  Cameroon  attracted 
Bachand  in  2001.  “I  was  just  looking 
to  work  with  endangered  species,”  he 
says,  adding  that  he’s  now  set  his 
long-term  career  sights  on  Africa. 

Established  two  years  earlier  by 
American  veterinarian  Sheri  Speede, 
this  particular  sanctuary  rehabili- 
tates adult  chimps.  She  rescued  her 
first  three  chimps  from  a resort  ho- 
tel, where  they  had  been  caged  out- 
side for  35  years. 

The  site  is  located  in  the  bush 
about  10  hours  by  train  and  truck 
from  the  capital,  Yaounde.  Interna- 
tional volunteers  like  Bachand  spend 
six  months  at  a time  on  the  site,  liv- 
ing in  a cabin  with  three  or  four  oth- 
ers and  looking  after  the  chimps. 

Although  he  returned  to  Camer- 
oon for  a second  stint,  he  says  he 
wanted  to  find  another  sanctuary 
dedicated  to  reintroducing  chimps 


to  the  wild.  (The  animals  in  the 
Sanaga-Yong  centre  were  so  dam- 
aged psychologically  that  they  could 
never  be  released;  they  would  spend 
the  rest  of  their  lives  inside  an  electri- 
fied enclosure  at  the  sanctuary.) 

Last  summer,  Bachand  received 
funding  from  a New  Jersey-based 
foundation  to  travel  to  the  Republic 
of  Congo  and  volunteer  at  another 
sanctuary  run  by  HELP  (Habitat 
Ecologique  et  Liberty  des  Primates) 
Congo.  Established  in  1991  by  Ali- 
ette  Jamart,  this  centre  consists  of  a 
rehab  area  — actually  three  forested 
islands  in  Coukouati-Douli  National 
Park  — and  a release  site  in  the  pri- 
mary forest  next  to  the  reserve. 

Besides  volunteering  at  the  sanc- 
tuary, Bachand  studied  integration 
of  the  released  chimps  back  into  wild 
populations.  He’s  still  assessing  a 
technique  for  monitoring  the 
chimps  that  would  involve  less  hu- 
man interaction  than  using  radio  te- 
lemetry collars  and  that  would 
promote  the  animals’  integration. 

Although  the  Congo  has  recently 
seen  civil  strife,  he  says  he  was  more 
concerned  about  catching  various 
diseases.  (Some  researchers  have 
speculated  that  Ebola  and  other 
deadly  diseases  such  as  HIV-AIDS 
are  caused  when  viruses  jump  from 
apes  to  people,  including  infection 
through  bushmeat.  That  speculative 
connection  remains  unproven.) 

Despite  taking  several  hundreds 


of  dollars’  worth  of  vaccines  and 
downing  malaria  pills,  Bachand  con- 
tracted malaria  twice  during  his  sec- 
ond visit  and  was  infected  with  a type 
of  roundworm  common  among 
chimps.  On  his  most  recent  trip,  he 
was  infected  with  hookworms,  al- 
though the  affliction  was  treated 
readily  enough  back  in  Canada. 

His  favourite  experience  involved 
a pair  of  female  chimps,  one  with  a 
newborn  and  one  that  had  lost  its  in- 
fant a year  earlier.  He  says  he’ll  never 
forget  the  demonstration  of  compas- 
sion he  witnessed  when  he  saw  the 
mother  hand  the  youngster  to  the 
other  chimp  to  “babysit”  for  a time. 

Referring  to  the  sanctuary’s  goal 
of  overcoming  the  depredations 
wrought  by  the  bushmeat  trade,  he 
says:  “A  project  like  that  gives  me 
hope.” 

After  graduation,  he  might  return 
to  the  Congo  or  — more  likely  — 
pursue  graduate  degrees  abroad  in 
wildlife  management.  He  says  his  ex- 
perience in  Africa  has  shown  him  the 
value  of  a veterinary  degree  in  wild- 
life conservation  efforts. 

Bachand  has  wanted  to  be  a vet 
since  about  age  4,  when,  as  family 
lore  has  it,  he  announced:  “One  day, 
I will  be  a doctor  for  animals.”  A bi- 
lingual native  of  Montreal,  he  stud- 
ied biology  at  Concordia  University 
before  his  first  trip  to  Cameroon. 
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One  additional  day  - Friday  March  12th  • Activity  Camp  Only 


UNIVERSITY 

V/gUELPH 


For  active  individuals  from  age  5-13 


• Activity  Camp  (Fri.  March  12th)  - $35 

• Activity  Camp  ■ $150 

• Activity/Soccer  - $175 

• Basketball/Activity  - $175 

• Basketball/Soccer  - $175 

• Power  Skating  (a.m.  only)  - $100 

• Improve  & Learn  to  Skate/Activity  - $150 
gryphon  girls  inc.  (includes  Babysitting  & First  Aid  Certification) 


Welcome  to  our  traditional  but  unique  March  Break  Camps.  Our  programs  emphasize  competitive  & non-competitive  activities. 
Our  strengths  lie  in  the  quality  of  our  staff  and  the  depth  of  our  program.  We  offer  a variety  of  choices  for  sport  specific 
enthusiasts  as  well  as  a variety  of  co-operative  tasks,  arts  & crafts,  swimming,  rock  climbing  & 
recreation  for  the  non-sport  specific  choice. 


Department  of  Athletics  • (519)  824-4120,  Ext.  56131  • www.uoguelph.ca/athletics 
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Honours  for  Arrell 


Continued  from  page  1 


cal  crystallographers  and  a pioneer 
in  structural  organic  and  inorganic 
chemistry  by  X-ray  crystallography. 
A Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Chemistry,  he  is  the  author  of  more 
than  670  publications  and  27  books, 
and  the  editor  of  several  journals. 

At  the  same  ceremony,  Arrell  will 
receive  the  Lincoln  Alexander  Medal 
for  his  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  University.  A 1967  graduate  of 
OAC,  he  is  a longtime  U of  G volun- 


teer. He  is  chair  of  Guelph’s  invest- 
ment management  committee  and 
a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
He  was  a member  of  the  steering 
committee  for  the  University’s 
ACCESS  campaign  to  boost  en- 
dowments for  student  assistance  in 
the  mid-1990s,  and  served  on 
Board  of  Governors  from  1997  to 
2003,  during  which  time  he  helped 
spearhead  "The  Science  of  Life, 
The  Art  of  Living”  campaign. 


Bullring  Hosts  Art 

Continued  from  page  1 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


people  like  this  one,  I have  more 
murals  that  are  similar,  with  a focus 
on  pattern.” 

Westerveld’s  six  photos  of  a 
woman  in  different  positions  were 
also  for  a class  assignment. 

“This  is  the  final  result  of  a whole 
semester  of  working  on  developing 
an  idea  and  trying  to  get  the  bugs 
out,”  she  says. 

Hermant  and  Westerveld’s  work 
will  be  part  of  the  semester’s  second 
showing  at  the  Bullring,  beginning 
in  mid-March.  Focusing  on  photog- 
raphy and  portraiture,  the  exhibit 
will  also  feature  works  by  Constance 
Maconaghie  and  Cole  Swanson. 


Currently  on  exhibit  are  abstract 
paintings  by  Neal  Watts,  Marian 
Switzer  and  Michelle  Doerner. 

The  work  in  the  Bullring  is  a 
fraction  of  the  talent  that  can  be 
found  at  U of  G,  says  Hutton.  The 
University  community  can  also 
view  student  work  during  the  Col- 
lege Royal  Juried  Art  Show  in  Zavitz 
Hall  March  19  to  21. 

“The  walls  will  be  covered,  floor 
to  ceiling,  with  art,”  she  says. 

The  next  call  for  Bullring  art 
submissions  is  after  orientation 
week  in  September.  Students  are  eli- 
gible to  submit  two  pieces  of  art. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken  on  campus,  you  will  have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  for  a 
$50  gift  certificate  from  the  U of  G Bookstore,  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  Anyone  who  submits  the 
right  answer  by  Feb.  13  at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Stephen  Gazzola  and  Wayne  Aitken  of  Physical 
Resources  correctly  identified  the  Jan.  28  @Guelph  photo  as  the  Pathobiology  Building.  If  you  can  identify 
the  above  photo,  send  your  response  to  r.cooper@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext.  56982. 

PHOTO  BY  MARY  DICKIESON 


UNIVERSITY 

^QUELPH 


Dr.  Alan  Wildeman 
Vice-President  (Research) 

Is  pleased  to  invite  you  to 

A celebration  to  recognize  the  diverse  research  accomplishments 
of  Guelph's  faculty,  staff  and  students,  and  the  contributions  of 
funding  organizations  and  other  partners. 

Monday,  February  16,  2004 
Rozanski  Hall,  University  of  Guelph 
3:30  p.m.  - 5:30  p.m. 

Program  followed  by  a Reception 

Please  RSVP  by  Friday  February  13.  2004  to 
resear c he  vent@uoguelph.  ca 
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Guelph  & Wellington 


Credit  Union 


200  Speed  vale  AveW. 
370  Stone  Road  W. 
www.unbank.coop 


Call  today  for  a no-obligatlon  quote 


1-800-482-0822 


Or  visit  our  website  at 

www.staebler.com 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

pjlMA 

Your  Group  Discount! 


I Insurance 

ri  * 

Visit  us  ot  www  economlcallnsurance.a 


YOUR 

PREFERRED 


Group 

Auto  & Home 


INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 
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AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

Breathe  cleaner  air 


FOR  SALE 


Body  Row  exercise  machine, 
includes  resistance  bands,  video, 
electronic  monitor,  mint  condition; 
Brenda  Dygraf  gym  and  circuit 
trainer;  lamps,  brass  swing  arm, 
wall-mounted,  burgundy,  837-1803. 


Beer-making  equipment,  includes 
carboy,  bottles  and  bottle  capper,  all 
necessary  tubing,  Geoff,  836-3458  or 
gworthin@uoguelph.ca. 


Two  large  green  wicker  chairs,  good 
condition;  antique  pedal  organ, 
leave  message  at  821-2269. 


Queen-sized  bed  with  mattress  and 
box  spring,  good  condition,  Allyson 
or  Derek,  837-8665. 


Babylon  5 TV  series  VHS  collection, 
33  tapes,  including  complete  seasons 
one  and  five,  Pat,  Ext.  54086  or 
pbell@uoguelph.ca. 


FOR  RENT 


Large  master  bedroom  in  three- 
bedroom  house,  close  to  downtown 
and  campus,  laundry,  parking,  dish- 
washer, high-speed  Internet,  across 
from  park,  available  March  1,  no 
lease,  $450  a month  plus  utilities, 
836-3222  or  areiling@uoguelph.ca. 


Bedroom  in  furnished  house,  share 
kitchen  and  bath  with  two  others, 
dishwasher,  fireplace,  close  to  bus 
and  Zehrs,  available  immediately, 
$375  a month  plus  shared  utilities, 
lhaidle@yahoo.com. 


Room  available  in  two-bedroom 
apartment  for  female  employee  or 
grad  student  who  requires  two  to 
four  nights’  accommodation,  cat- 
friendly,  downtown  location,  on  bus 


route,  rent  negotiable,  763-1504 
after  7 p.m. 


Two  rooms  in  Westminster  Woods 
townhouse,  close  to  bus  stop,  five- 
minute  drive  to  campus,  Internet 
access,  big-screen  TV,  $400  a month 
per  room  inclusive,  362-9500. 


WANTED 


One-bedroom  apartment  or  room 
from  Sept.  1,  2004,  to  April  30,  2005, 
for  third-year  non-smoking  female, 
prefer  downtown  location,  laundry 
facilities,  private  entrance,  Meghan, 
821-6994. 


Pinball  machines,  working  or  not; 
Lego  bricks/sets,  will  pay  cash, 
djwoods@uoguelph.ca. 


Barn  and  acreage  to  rent,  any  size, 
close  to  Guelph,  suitable  for  small 
number  of  beef  cattle,  properties 
with  or  without  house,  780-0120  or 
cmader@uoguelph.ca. 


Overweight  females  to  participate  in 
a 12-week  weight-loss  study  being 
conducted  by  a master’s  student 
working  with  Prof.  Kelly  Meckling, 
Human  Biology  and  Nutritional 
Sciences,  822-7540  or  send  e-mail  to 
weightlossstudy@hotmail.com. 


AVAILABLE 


Garbage  removal,  no  job  too  big  or 
too  smalffl  wilT  'also  pick  up  arid  de- 
liver large  items,  free  estimates, 
Brad,  Ext.  56344,  362-0545  or 
bdent@uoguelph.ca. 


Seven-year-old,  15.1-hand  buckskin 
gelding  available  for  shared  access 
with  shared  boarding  costs  at  stable 
seven  miles  north  of  Guelph,  weekly 
riding  lesson  included  in  monthly 


fee,  Joyce,  Ext.  52743  or  jbuck@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Lessons  in  saxophone,  clarinet  and 
flute  with  campus  sessional  instruc- 
tor, Andy,  748-2882. 


Membership  for  local  organic  fresh 
vegetables  from  the  Ignatius  Farms 
CSA,  824-1250,  Ext.  245,  or  ignati- 
uscsa@sentex.net. 


Experienced  housekeeper,  reliable, 
reasonable  rates,  free  estimates,  ref- 
erences on  request,  Lisa,  763-4506. 


Reliable  student  for  snow  removal, 
cheap  rates,  820-6254. 


Mature  student  for  babysitting,  pet 
sitting  or  minor  household  chores, 
references,  Jess,  519-650-4441. 


FOUND 


Long  rectangle  hoop  earring,  silver, 
Ext.  52410. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
519-824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to 
l.graham@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


Transcription 

Service 

Accurate  and  efficient, 
attention  to  format  and 
detail.  Available  to 
transcribe  research 
or  essays. 

Call  now  to  book  your  project. 

(519)  620-2100 


This  year,  Ceramic  Decor  are  celebrating  their  20th  Anniversary! 


Price  ...  Selection  ...  Expertise 
Three  solid  reasons  to  shop  at 
Ceramic  Decor 

6 Months  No  interest  & No  Payments 
OAC  On  installation 


Beautiful 


987  York  Rd.,  Guelph 

836-7060 


ceramic  tiles 
13  by  13  inch 
starting  at  just 

99  , 


• remove  microscopic  dust  mites 

• remove  up  to  82.6%  of  the 
mildew,  mould  and  bacteria 
in  air  contaminants 

• lower  energy  costs 


Valerie  Poulton 


Call  Us 

(519)  836-7340 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  Than  Steamatic! 


00000000000000 

0 v-'A 

O Q Travel  Services  q 

0 Our  Great  Prices  and 
2 Experience  makes 
the  Difference 


0 
0 
O 

tne  uinerence  o 

Our  Friendly,  Knowledgeable 
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Stone  Road  Mall,  Upper  Level 
435  Stone  RoadW. 

Tel:  (519J-763-2991 
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GUELPH 


(est.  1978) 


■ Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program 

• Martial  Arts  • Skating 

• Swimming  • Yoga 

■ KinderMusik 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 


Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
Vi  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 

Downtown  Guelph 

1 5 1 Waterloo  Ave. 

Guelph,  Ont. 

836-3810 


"Within  the  Child  Lies 
the  Fate  of  the  Future" 

Dr.  Marla  Montessori 


m\  w.guelplimontessori.coin 
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ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum’s  Sunday  afternoon 
walks  continue  Feb.  15  with  “Valen- 
tines for  the  Birds”  and  Feb.  22  with 
“Nature  Photography.”  The  walks 
leave  from  the  Nature  Centre  at  2 
p.m.  A donation  of  $3  is  suggested. 


The  Children’s  Theatre  presents 
Earth,  Seas  and  Air , an  eco-concert 
featuring  Chris  McKhool,  Feb.  17  at 
6:30  p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 
Tickets  are  $5  and  are  available  at  the 
Arboretum. 


Horticulturist  Henry  Kock  offers  a 
half-day  workshop  on  “The  Art  and 
Practice  of  Pruning”  in  March. 
Three  sessions  are  being  offered  — 
March  5,  6 and  7 — from  1 to  4:30 
p.m.  Cost  is  $30.  Registration  and 
payment  are  required  by  Feb.  18. 


The  Arboretum’s  Theatre  in  the 
Trees  presents  the  Arnold  Kane 
comedy  Marriage  Can  Be  Hazardous 
to  Your  Health  Saturdays  until  April 
24.  Doors  open  at  6 p.m.  Cost  is  $53. 
For  tickets,  call  Ext.  54110. 


ART  CENTRE 


Currently  exhibiting  at  the  Macdon- 
ald Stewart  Art  Centre  are  Diane 
Maclean’s  “Lovely  Weather,”  Prof. 
Laurel  Woodcock’s  (“play/pause/ 
repeat”),  “Inuit  Art  1950-2000”  and 
“Skies,”  which  features  gifts  to  the 
art  centre  from  painters  James 
Lahey,  David  Bierk,  John  Hartman 
and  Prof.  Will  Gorlitz. 


ATHLETICS 


U of  G hosts  a women’s  indoor 
hockey  tournament  Feb.  14  and  15, 
with  games  beginning  hourly  from  2 
to  6 p.m.  Saturday  and  1 1 a.m.  to  2 
p.m.  Sunday. 


Wilfrid  Laurier  comes  to  campus 
Feb.  2 1 to  take  on  the  basketball  Gry- 
phons, with  the  women’s  teams 
playing  at  1 p.m.  and  the  men’s 
teams  at  3 p.m. 


The  men’s  hockey  Gryphons  are  at 
home  to  Brock  Feb.  21  at  7:30  p.m. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  noon-hour  concert 
series  continues  Feb.  12  with  Anne 
Bourne  on  cello  and  Prof.  Ellen 
Waterman  on  flute.  On  Feb.  26, 
Marta  McCarthy  conducts  the  Uni- 
versity choirs.  The  concerts  are  in 
MacKinnon  107.  Admission  is  free, 
but  donations  are  welcome. 


The  U of  G Child-Care  and  Learning 
Centre  hosts  a benefit  concert  fea- 
turing Robert  Munsch  Feb.  1 5 at  the 
River  Run  Centre.  Showtimes  are 
noon,  2 and  4 p.m.  For  tickets,  call 
763-3000. 


LECTURE 


Prof.  Doug  Larson,  Botany,  will  give 
a lecture  on  “The  Botany  of  Guitars” 
Feb.  25  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Richards  124. 


M\  I. NTS; 


The  in-class  lecture  is  open  to  the 
University  community  and  also  fea- 
tures botany  technician  Lewis  Mel- 
ville and  Mark  Stutman  of  Folkway 
Music. 


NOTICES 


A master’s  student  working  with 
Prof.  Kelly  Meckling,  Human  Biol- 
ogy and  Nutritional  Sciences,  is 
looking  for  healthy  women  to  par- 
ticipate in  a breast  cancer  prevention 
study.  For  more  information,  call 
820-4702  or  send  e-mail  to  mar- 
nolO  1 @uoguelph.ca. 


The  U of  G Child-Care  and  Learning 
Centre  will  host  a discussion  on 
speech  and  language  development 
for  children  Feb.  26  at  7 p.m.  Guest 
speaker  is  speech  language  patholo- 
gist Michelle  Vanderwindt.  To 
attend  the  free  event,  RSVP  to  Ext. 
52682  by  Feb.  20. 


Graduate  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology  and  Anthropol- 
ogy are  calling  for  papers  for  their 
fifth  annual  conference,  to  be  held 
March  20.  Submissions  are  invited 
on  a broad  range  of  topics  in  sociol- 
ogy, anthropology  and  international 
development.  Abstracts  should  be 
no  longer  than  250  words  and  must 
be  submitted  by  Feb.  14.  Send  to 
socanthgradconference@hotmail. 
com. 


The  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Science 
Student  Association’s  speaker  series 
continues  Feb.  1 1 with  Prof.  Valerie 
Davidson,  Engineering,  discussing 
“Food  and  Social  Engineering:  Past 
Experiences  and  Future  Directions” 
at  5:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  223.  Eve- 
ryone is  welcome. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  offering  a 
four-session  program  on  managing 
headaches.  It  begins  March  1 at  7:30 
p.m.  in  UC  390.  For  more  informa- 
tion, pick  up  a pamphlet  at  the  UC 
Info  Desk  on  Level  1,  leave  a message 
at  Ext.  52662  or  visit  the  website 
www.uoguelph.ca/~ksomers. 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music’s 
Zavitz  Gallery  hosts  exhibitions  by 
MFA  students  and  the  specialized 
studio  practice  class  until  Feb.  14;  by 
students  Angela  Poirer  and  Brenda 
Dunn  and  others  Feb.  15  to  21;  and 
by  senior-level  sculpture  students 
Feb.  22  to  28. 


A master’s  student  working  with 
Prof.  Lori  Ann  Vallis,  Human  Biol- 
ogy and  Nutritional  Sciences,  is 
looking  for  men  and  women  who  are 
anterior  cruciate  ligament  (ACL) 
deficient  for  a walking  study.  Partici- 
pants must  have  an  ACL  rupture 
without  reconstruction  on  one  knee 
only.  For  more  information,  call  Ext. 
54166  or  send  e-mail  to  rreed@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


An  undergraduate  student  working 
with  Prof.  Lori  Vallis,  Human 
Biology  and  Nutritional  Sciences,  is 
looking  for  adults  over  60  to 


participate  in  a walking  study.  Time 
commitment  is  about  1 Vi  hours.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext.  54166  or 
send  e-mail  to  dowrey@uoguelph. 
ca. 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music’s 
visiting  artist  and  speaker  series 
presents  Sandra  Rechico  Feb.  11  at 
the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
and  Francois  Lacasse  Feb.  25  in 
MacKinnon  103.  The  talks  begin  at  7 
p.m. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
seminar  series  continues  Feb.  12 
with  Neil  Cashman  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  discussing  “An  Epitope 
Selective  for  the  Pathogenic  Prion 
Protein”  at  3 p.m.  in  OVC  1714.  On 
March  26,  Stephen  Lory  of  Harvard 
Medical  School  offers  an  “Analysis 
of  Regulatory  Networks  of  Pseudo- 
monas aemginosa  by  Means  of  Tran- 
scriptional Profiling”  at  3 p.m.  in 
Food  Science  128. 


The  College  of  Arts  “Research  in 
Progress”  series  presents  Prof.  Alan 
Filewod,  English  and  Theatre  Stud- 
ies, discussing  “People’s  Theatre, 
People’s  Army:  Masculinism,  Agit- 
prop and  Re-enactment”  Feb.  1 2 at  4 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  103. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of 
Microbiology  graduate  student 
seminar  series  is  Edie  Scheurwater 
explaining  “Characterization  of  a 
Novel  Lytic  Transglycosylase  in 
Escherichia  coli'  Feb.  13  at  12:30 
p.m.  in  Chemistry  and  Microbiology 
160. 


The  Axelrod  Institute  of  Ichthyology 
presents  post-doctoral  researcher 
Neil  Rooney  discussing  “From 
Phosphorus  to  Fishes:  How  Sub- 
merged Macrophyte  Beds  Influence 
Lake  Structure  and  Function”  Feb. 
17.  On  Feb.  24,  post-doc  Yan  Jiao 
considers  “Modelling  Uncertainty  in 
Fish  Population  Dynamics.”  The 
seminars  are  at  noon  in  Axelrod  168. 


“Using  Site-Directed  Chemical 
Modification  to  Investigate  the 
Structure  and  Function  Relation- 
ships of  Actin’’  is  the  topic  of  gradu- 
ate student  David  Teal  in  the  bio- 
chemistry seminar  series  Feb.  19.  On 
Feb.  26,  Prof.  Bob  Keates  considers 
“Modelling  Studies  on  ProP  and 
ProQ,  Bacterial  Proteins  Involved  in 
Osmoregulation.”  The  seminars 
begin  at  noon  in  MacNaughton  222. 


The  Department  of  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences  seminar 
series  continues  Feb.  23  with  Prof. 
Terry  Graham  exploring  “Caffeine, 
Coffee  and  Insulin  Resistance: 
Involvement  of  the  Gut,  Adipose 
Tissue  and  Liver”  at  10:30  a.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of  Bot- 
any seminar  series  Feb.  24  is  Andrew 
Simons  of  Carleton  University 
examining  “The  Certainty  of  Envi- 
ronmental Uncertainty  and  the  Evo- 


lution of  Risk  Aversion  in  Plants”  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 


The  Cognitive  Science  Group  pres- 
ents Prof.  Lana  Trick,  Psychology, 
explaining  “Subitizing,  Counting 
and  Multiple  Object  Tracking”  Feb 
24  at  4 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  234. 


The  Department  of  Physics  seminar 
series  continues  Feb.  24  with  Prof. 
Edward  Jones-Imhotep,  History  and 
Philosophy,  speaking  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  105. 


“Reproductive  Biology  of  a Har- 
vested Caribbean  Gorgonian:  Mat- 
ing Strategies  and  Management”  is 
the  topic  of  Howard  Lasker  of  SUNY 
Buffalo  in  the  Department  of  Zool- 
ogy seminar  series  Feb.  27  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 


Next  up  in  the  international  devel- 
opment seminar  series  is  Prof. 
Spencer  Henson,  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Business,  discussing 
“The  Impact  of  Export  Horticulture 
on  Small-Scale  Producers:  Lessons 
From  Kenya  and  Zimbabwe”  Feb.  27 
at  4 p.m.  in  MacLachlan  107. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Throughout  the  semester,  Teaching 
Support  Services  (TSS)  offers  drop- 
in  technology  clinics  for  instructors 
in  Day  Hall  2 1 1 . Staff  are  on  hand  to 
answer  questions  and  provide 
hands-on  assistance.  The  clinics 
focus  on  WebCT  course  develop- 
ment Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from 
noon  to  3 p.m.,  digital  imaging 
Wednesdays  from  1 to  3 p.m.  and 
PowerPoint  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  each  month  from  9 a.m.  to  noon. 


“DEV- WEEK:  Creating  Course  Ele- 
ments” is  a program  of  customized 
training  and  production  support  to 
be  offered  by  TSS  Feb.  16  to  20.  To 
apply,  contact  Mary  Nairn  at  Ext. 
53571  or  mnairn@uoguelph.ca  or 
visit  the  website  www.tss.uoguelph. 
ca/devweek.cfm. 


TSS  offers  the  workshop  “WebCT: 
Hands-on  for  First-Time  Users” 
Feb.  25.  The  new-faculty  luncheon 
series  continues  Feb.  27  with  a dis- 
cussion of  academic  integrity.  For 
more  details  or  to  register,  visit  the 
website  www.tss.uoguelph.  ca. 


THEATRE 


Guelph’s  drama  program  presents 
Grimm  Tales,  adapted  by  Carol  Ann 
Duffy  and  Tim  Supple  and  directed 
by  Prof.  Kim  Renders,  at  the  George 
Luscombe  Theatre  in  MacKinnon 
101  until  Feb.  14.  Performances  run 
Wednesday  to  Friday  at  8 p.m.  and 
Saturday  at  2 p.m.  Tickets  are  $7  and 
$9  and  are  available  at  the  door. 


THESIS  DEFENCE 


The  final  examination  of  Piyaporn 
Thacheen,  Rural  Extension  Studies, 
a PhD  candidate  in  the  rural  studies 
program,  is  Feb.  20  at  9 a.m.  in 
MacLachlan  107.  The  thesis  is 


“Learning  Tours  and  Their  Impact 
on  Rural  Communities:  Case  Studies 
From  Thailand.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
A1 Lauzon. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  Assistance 
and  Training,  Ontario,  is  holding  a 
fundraising  dinner,  dance  and  silent 
auction  Feb.  14  at  the  River  Run 
Centre.  Auction  items  include 
opportunities  to  be  mentored  by 
prominent  local  professionals  such 
as  president  Alastair  Summerlee. 
Tickets  are  available  from  the  Book- 
shelf, the  River  Run  Centre  or  by 
calling  822-2476. 


Dwight  Syms  of  U of  G’s  Couples 
and  Family  Therapy  Centre  will  dis- 
cuss “Therapy  and  Spirituality”  Feb. 
15  at  10:30  a.m.  at  the  Unitarian 
Congregation  of  Guelph,  122  Harris 
St.  Everyone  is  welcome. 


Guelph  and  Wellington  Master  Gar- 
deners will  hold  their  eighth  annual 
garden  conference  Feb.  29  at  the 
Guelph  Turfgrass  Institute.  Regis- 
tration begins  at  9:30  a.m.  Guest 
speakers  are  gardening  editor  Liz 
Primeau,  biologist  Anne  Morgan 
and  geologist  Alan  Morgan.  For 
more  information,  call  the  master 
gardener  hotline  at  Ext.  56714. 


The  Edward  Johnson  Music  Foun- 
dation presents  “Wineopoly,”  its 
ninth  annual  wine  gala  and  auction, 
Feb.  28  at  6 p.m.  in  the  OMAF  build- 
ing atrium.  For  tickets  and  informa- 
tion, call  821-7570  or  send  e-mail  to 
ejmf@freespace.net. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Wellington 
County  branch  of  the  Ontario 
Genealogical  Society  is  Feb.  24  at 
7.30  p.m.  at  the  Unitarian  Church. 
Guest  speaker  Ross  Irwin  will  dis- 
cuss "What  Did  My  Daddy  Do  in  the 
Canadian  Campaigns?” 


The  Guelph  Urban  Forum  presents 
U of  G adjunct  political  science 
professor  Tim  Mau  discussing  “A 
New  Deal  for  Cities:  Prospects  and 
Implications  for  Guelph”  Feb.  17  at 
7:30  p.m.  at  the  Guelph  Youth  Music 
Centre. 


The  Guelph  Contemporary  Dance 
Festival  is  hosting  a “Hot  Tropical 
Dance  Party”  Feb.  14  at  the  Guelph 
Youth  Music  Centre.  The  evening 
will  include  free  Latin  dance  lessons. 
Doors  open  at  8:30  p.m.  For  ticket 
information,  call  780-2220. 


The  Guelph  Power  and  Sail  Squad- 
ron is  offering  a boat  pro  class  run- 
ning Feb.  18  to  March  10.  Registra- 
tion is  Feb.  1 1 from  7:30  to  9 p.m.  at 
Centennial  High  School. 


The  Guelph  Guild  of  Handweavers 
and  Spinners  meets  on  the  first  and 
second  Wednesday  of  each  month  at 
7:30  p.m.  at  Westwood  United 
Church.  Weavers  meet  on  the  first 
Wednesday  and  spinners  on  the 
second.  For  more  information,  call 
843-1456. 


At  Guelph  16  February  11,  2004 


This  Week  in  1964 


Forty  years  ago,  the  weekly 
News  Bulletin  published  by 
Guelph's  Federated  Colleges  re- 
ported that: 

• The  campus  was  gearing  up  for 
the  40th-annual  College  Royal, 
featuring  the  traditional  livestock 
shows,  dog  show,  horticultural  ex- 
hibit, square  dance  competition, 
fashion  show,  tours,  club  exhibits 
and  College  Royal  Ball.  The  Cur- 
tain Call  production  was  The 


Devil’s  Harem,  a play  about  the 
Christine  Keeler  political  scan- 
dal. 

The  English  department  pre- 
sented an  exhibition  of  Greek  art 
in  Massey  Hall. 

Charles  Kellogg,  deputy  admin- 
istrator in  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  visited  campus  to 
meet  with  the  Dean’s  Council  of 
OAC  and  address  the  Agronomy 
Club  annual  banquet. 


About  300  members  of  the  University  community  turned  out  for  last  week’s  celebration  of  the  campaign 
in  Rozanski  Hall.  Joining  the  event  via  a live  teleconferencing  link  from  Rider  University  was  former  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski.  Here,  Rozanski  looks  on  as  president  Alastair  Summerlee  addresses  the  audience. 
Rozanski’s  view  of  the  gathering  can  be  seen  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  screen.  photo  by  grant  martin 


Campaign  Finale  Celebrated 

Total  raised  tops  $75-million  target  by  more  than  $12  million 


Members  of  the  University 
community  gathered  at 
Rozanski  Hall  Feb.  17  to  celebrate 
the  finale  of  the  University’s  highly 
successful  “The  Science  of  Life,  the 
Art  of  Living”  campaign,  which 
exceeded  its  $75-million  target  and 
raised  more  than  $87  million. 

“This  was  the  most  ambitious 
fundraising  campaign  in  the  Univer- 
sity’s history,”  Tony  Arrell,  vice- 
chair  of  the  campaign,  told  a crowd 
of  about  300  faculty,  staff,  students, 
retirees,  alumni  and  volunteers.  “We 
are  announcing  publicly  today  for 
the  first  time  that  we  have  surpassed 
our  goal  by  16  per  cent,  more  than 
$12  million.” 

The  five-year  campaign  involved 
the  entire  campus  community,  said 
president  Alastair  Summerlee. 

“We  set  our  sights  high,  deter- 
mined to  strengthen  our  resources 
for  teaching  and  research,  to  support 


our  students  and  to  build  and  ex- 
pand our  facilities.  It  was  a signifi- 
cant undertaking  that  engaged  us  all. 
But  the  end  result  is  unprecedented 
private  and  public  investments  that 
will  provide  us  with  a base  of  support 
from  which  to  grow  and  thrive.  Not 
only  is  it  impressive  that  we  raised 
$87  million  in  private  support,  but 
also  that  we  generated  more  than 
$233  million  in  public  investments 
during  the  course  of  the  campaign.” 
Added  Arrell:  “We  have  a lot  to 
celebrate  and  a great  deal  to  be 
proud  of.  It  is  because  you  are  such  a 
determined  and  focused  community 
of  researchers,  scholars,  students 
and  alumni  that  the  University  of 
Guelph  has  achieved  the  outstand- 
ing reputation  that  it  enjoys  today.” 
Summerlee  and  Arrell  hosted  the 
celebration  to  thank  the  campus 
community  for  its  support.  In  par- 
ticular, they  recognized  former 


president  Mordechai  Rozanski,  who 
launched  the  campaign;  chancellor 
Lincoln  Alexander,  an  honorary 
patron  of  the  campaign;  and  mem- 
bers of  the  campaign  cabinet  and 
volunteer  team.  Rozanski  joined  the 
celebration  via  a live  video  telecon- 
ferencing link  from  New  Jersey’s 
Rider  University,  where  he  is  presi- 
dent. Staff  in  Alumni  Affairs  and  De- 
velopment were  also  recognized  for 
their  support  during  the  campaign. 

“The  campaign  has  opened  more 
doors  than  we  imagined  in  terms  of 
new  and  prospective  supporters  of 
this  university  and  new  and  impor- 
tant projects,”  said  Summerlee. 
“Our  campaign  slogan,  ‘The  Science 
of  Life,  the  Art  of  Living,’  has  come 
to  epitomize  the  goals  and  practices 
of  the  University.  It  is  the  success  of 
the  campaign  and  its  impact  that  we 
celebrate  today.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


New  Provost  Earns 
Top  Marks  for 
Integrity,  Vision 

Political  scientist  begins  five-year  term  as  UofG’s 
provost  and  vice-president  (academic)  March  1 


Ask  people  across  campus 
why  Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso, 
who  was  appointed  provost  and 
vice-president  (academic)  Feb.  16, 
will  be  an  excellent  chief  academic 
officer  and  you’ll  hear  the  same 
words  over  and  over  again:  integrity, 
sincerity,  commitment,  compas- 
sion, enthusiasm,  impartiality. 

Each  word  defines  the  kind  of 
teacher,  colleague  and  leader  Man- 
cuso has  proven  to  be  during  the 
past  12  years.  Since  joining  the  De- 
partment of  Political  Science  in 
1992,  she  has  served  as  department 
chair,  Guelph’s  academic  colleague 
to  the  Council  of  Ontario  Universi- 
ties, associate  vice-president  (aca- 
demic) and,  for  the  last  seven 
months,  acting  vice-president  (aca- 
demic). 

She  has  also  headed  numerous 
committees  and  initiatives,  includ- 
ing the  Enrolment  Co-ordinating 
Committee  (ECC),  a University- 
wide review  of  academic  advising 
and  the  new  task  force  on  accessibil- 
ity — all  while  continuing  to  teach 
and  do  research. 

But  take  it  a step  further  and  ask 
each  person  why  he  or  she  chose 
those  words  to  describe  Mancuso. 
You’ll  hear  stories  of  students  who 
say  she  changed  their  lives  and  col- 
leagues who  have  witnessed  her  skill 
at  handling  the  most  sensitive  of  is- 
sues and  cynical  of  crowds. 

“She  always  has  her  eyes  open 
when  it  comes  to  students,”  says  un- 
dergraduate Josh  Alcock,  who  has 
taken  several  courses  with  Mancuso 
and  worked  as  one  of  her  research 
assistants.  “She  is  continually  look- 
ing for  ways  to  help  her  students  out, 
for  opportunities  she  thinks  will  be 
good  for  them.  She  always  has  their 
interests  in  mind.” 

Alcock,  who  will  graduate  this 
spring  with  his  sights  set  on  law 
school,  also  uses  the  words  “com- 
passionate,” “dedicated”  and 
“aware"  when  talking  about  the  new 
provost.  He  knows  first-hand  that 
they’re  not  mere  descriptors. 

Enrolling  in  one  of  Mancuso’s 
political  science  classes  was  a turning 
point  for  Alcock.  He  was  in  his  fifth 
year,  but  had  been  struggling  for  the 
previous  two  years,  successfully 
completing  only  one  course  and 
dropping  out  entirely  for  a semes- 
ter. “I  decided  to  go  back  for  a final 


Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso 


PHOTO  BY  GRANT  MARTIN 

do-or-die  semester.” 

Alcock  had  long  known  some- 
thing was  preventing  him  from  do- 
ing well  in  courses  that  involved  a lot 
of  writing,  but  he  didn't  know  what 
it  was.  He  did,  however,  manage  to 
do  well  on  Mancuso’s  mid-term 
exam  and,  afterwards,  was  called  to 
her  office. 

“She  told  me  I had  potential  and 
asked  if  I had  considered  graduate 
school.  It  was  monumental.  It  was 
the  first  time  I had  a sense  that  I 
could  really  succeed.  It  gave  me  a 
real  boost.” 

Later,  Mancuso  assigned  an  essay 
and  Alcock  was  comfortable  enough 
to  approach  her  and  discuss  his 
problem.  He  eventually  sought  out 
an  assessment  and  was  diagnosed 
with  a learning  disability.  That  sum- 
mer, he  took  another  class  with 
Mancuso,  who  worked  with  him  to 
improve  his  writing  skills  and  struc- 
tured his  coursework  so  that  his 
mark  wasn’t  entirely  based  on  his 
writing  abilities. 

“Looking  back  on  it,  I think  she 
had  seen  me  around  campus,  knew  I 
had  been  here  for  a long  time  and 
that  I was  just  scuffling  along,”  Al- 
cock says.  “I  think  it’s  almost  a first 
instinct  for  her  to  try  and  reach  out 
to  people.  She  has  a real  desire  to 
help  her  students  and  wants  to  see 
them  succeed.” 

Political  science  instructor 
Melissa  Gabler,  who  is  teaching 
courses  that  she  herself  once  took 
from  Mancuso,  uses  similar  words 
in  describing  her  former  professor. 

Continued  on  page  10 
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■ Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program 

• Martial  Arts  • Skating 

• Swimming  • Yoga 

■ KinderMusik 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 


Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
Vt  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 

Downtown  Guelph 

151  Waterloo  Ave. 

Guelph,  Ont 

836-3810 


“ Within  the  Child  Lies 
the  Fate  of  the  Future" 

Dr.  Marla  Montessori 


www.giiclphmontessori.coin 
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OVC  Dean  Candidates 
to  Give  Public  Talks 


Three  short-listed  candi- 
dates for  the  position  of  dean  of 
the  Ontario  Veterinary  College  will 
visit  campus  in  March  and  give 
public  talks  on  “The  Future  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  and  the  Role  of 
OVC.” 

All  talks  wall  be  held  in  Room 
1714  of  the  OVC  Lifetime  Learning 
Centre  and  will  be  followed  by  a 
question  period. 

Warwick  Arden,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Veterinary  Clinical 
Medicine  in  the  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois at  Urbana-Champaign,  will 
visit  U of  G March  8 and  9 and  will 


speak  March  8 at  12:20  p.m. 

Brian  Evans,  chief  veterinary  offi- 
cer for  Canada  and  executive  direc- 
tor, animal  products  directorate, 
programs  branch,  Canadian  Food 
Inspection  Agency,  will  be  on  cam- 
pus March  1 1 and  12  and  will  give  a 
public  lecture  March  11  at  12:20 
p.m. 

David  Williams,  professor  and 
former  head  of  the  Department  of 
Small  Animal  Medicine  and  Surgery 
at  Texas  A&M’s  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  will  visit  U of  G dur- 
ing the  week  of  March  15  (dates  to  be 
announced). 

Copies  of  the  candidates'  brief 


curricula  vitae  are  available  on  the 
web  at  www.ovc.uoguelph.ca/dean- 
search.  Full  CVs  will  be  on  file  in  de- 
partmental offices  and  in  the  offices 
of  the  Central  Student  Association, 
the  Graduate  Students’  Association 
and  the  provost. 

Tapes  of  the  presentations  will 
also  be  available  from  Carol 
Sherman  at  Ext.  53846. 

The  search  committee  for  the  po- 
sition of  OVC  dean  invites  written 
comments  on  the  candidates.  They 
should  be  submitted  by  March  31  to 
the  chair  of  the  committee,  acting 
provost  Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  at 
provost@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


U of  G Celebrates  Research 


Guelph  celebrated  its  many 
years  of  research  success  Feb. 
16,  highlighting  the  accomplish- 
ments of  faculty,  staff  and  students 
and  acknowledging  the  support  of  its 
private-  and  public-sector  research 
partners. 

“We  have  a diverse  community 
of  individuals  who  enrich  the  world 
with  their  scholarship  and  innova- 
tion,” Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice- 
president  (research),  said  during  a 
special  event  at  Rozanski  Hall  that 
recognized  the  contributions  of  the 
University’s  faculty,  students,  staff 
and  post-doctoral  researchers.  More 
than  200  people  turned  out  for  the 
event. 


“Collectively,  the  research  at  this 
university  centres  around  the  goals 
of  improving  quality  of  life,  whether 
it  be  through  creative  works; 
through  studies  of  families  and  so- 
cieties; through  research  on  the  envi- 
ronment, food  or  health;  or  through 
broadening  our  knowledge  of  the 
physical  world  around  us,”  said 
Wildeman. 

At  the  event,  U of  G recognized 
its  Canada  Research  Chairs,  as  well 
as  faculty  who  have  received  hon- 
ours from,  among  others,  the  Can- 
ada Foundation  for  Innovation 
(CFI),  Natural  Sciences  and  Engi- 
neering Research  Council,  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Research 


Council,  Canadian  Institutes  for 
Health  Research,  Canada  Council 
for  the  Arts,  Networks  of  Centres  of 
Excellence,  Ontario  Innovation 
Trust  and  Ontario  Research  and  De- 
velopment Challenge  Fund. 

Suzanne  Duval,  co-ordinator  of 
institutional  relations  for  the  CFI, 
attended  the  event  on  behalf  of  the 
foundation  and  announced  recent 
awards  that  have  been  granted  to 
Guelph  faculty. 

U of  G is  the  second  most 
research-intensive  university  in 
Canada  (based  on  the  ratio  of  re- 
search funds  to  operating  funds)  and 
the  first  among  non-medical 
schools. 


OAC  Lectures  to  Focus  on 
Gardens,  Animal  Welfare 


The  Ontario  Agricultural 
College’s  2004  public  lecture 
series  continues  in  March  with  talks 
by  a Quebec  landscape  architect  and 
a specialist  in  animal  welfare  from 
Scotland. 

Alexander  Reford,  director  of  Les 
Jardins  de  Mriis  in  Grand-Mdtis, 
Que.,  will  speak  on  “High  Art  and 
Gardens,”  March  4 at  4 p.m.  in 
Room  125  of  the  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture Building. 

Hosted  by  the  School  of  Environ- 
mental Design  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment and  the  U of  G Landscape 
Architecture  Student  Society,  this 
event  is  the  second  annual  Jack  and 
Gerry  Vandergrift  Memorial  Lec- 
ture, named  for  the  husband-and- 
wife  co-founders  of  Vandergrift 
Wholesale  Florists  Ltd. 

Reford’s  ideas,  including  his 


sculptural  approach  to  planting, 
hold  lessons  for  professional  horti- 
culturists and  designers  and  home 
gardeners  alike,  says  Prof.  Maurice 
Nelischer,  Landscape  Architecture. 
"Quebec  has  such  leading-edge  de- 
signers, and  we  can  learn  so  much 
from  that  and  his  understanding  of 
plant  material.” 

On  March  9,  Vince  Molony, 
chair  in  animal  welfare  at  the  Royal 
(Dick)  School  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
will  deliver  the  Basil  Capes  Memo- 
rial Lecture  (Capes,  an  architect,  was 
a longtime  supporter  of  animal  wel- 
fare agencies).  Hosted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  Molony  will  discuss  “Pain 
in  Farm  Animals”  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the 
OVC  Lifetime  Learning  Centre  as 
part  of  a week-long  in-residence 


program  at  U of  G. 

Prof.  Ian  Duncan,  who  holds  the 
U of  G chair  in  animal  welfare,  de- 
scribes Molony  as  a world  authority 
on  pain  in  domestic  farm  animals. 
He  is  particularly  interested  in  the 
controversial  topic  of  pain  associ- 
ated with  castration  and  tail  docking 
of  farm  animals. 

“I  think  members  of  the  general 
public  would  be  concerned  if  they 
realized  the  number  of  painful  pro- 
cedures being  performed  on  farm 
animals  without  painkillers,”  says 
Duncan. 

Animal  welfare  advisory  com- 
mittees recently  introduced  by  fast- 
food  restaurant  chains  are  a sign  that 
“the  general  public  is  concerned  and 
wants  to  know  that  the  burgey 
they’re  eating  is  humanely  pro- 
duced,” he  says. 
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SPECIAL  SENATE 
SESSION  TO  DISCUSS 
TASK  FORCE  REPORT 

All  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  are  invited 
to  attend  an  informal  ses- 
sion of  Senate  March  2 to 
participate  in  a discussion  of 
the  interim  report  of  the 
Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Accessibility  to  University 
Education.  It  runs  from  5:30 
to  7 p.m.  in  Room  1 13  of  the 
MacNaughton  Building. 
Admission  is  by  ticket  avail- 
able from  the  Senate  Office  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre  or  by  call- 
ing Mollie  McDuffe- Wright  at  Ext. 
56760.  A link  to  the  task  force’s 
report  can  be  found  on  the  web  at 
www.uoguelph.ca/president. 


FOUR  STAFF  NOMINATED  FOR 
BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  SEAT 

Four  members  of  the  University 
have  been  nominated  for  the  staff 
seat  on  Board  of  Governors:  Mario 
Finoro  of  the  Department  of  Geog- 
raphy, Virginia  Gray  of  the  Office  of 
Open  Learning  (current  staff  board 
member),  Ken  Morrison  of  Hospi- 
tality Services  and  Nancy  Schmidt 
of  Learning  and  Writing  Serv- 
ices/Learning Commons.  All  regu- 
lar full-time  non-academic  U of  G 
staff  are  eligible  to  vote  by  mail  bal- 
lot. Ballots  have  been  circulated  on 
campus  and  should  be  returned  by 
March  8 to  the  Board  Secretariat  on 
Level  4 of  the  University  Centre. 
The  results  will  be  considered  by  the 
board  at  its  April  7 meeting. 


FOCUS  ON  ETHICAL  CONDUCT 

Three  public  forums  will  be  held 
next  week  to  discuss  U of  G’s  code 
of  ethical  conduct  for  suppliers  and 
subcontractors.  They  will  be  held 
March  3 at  2 p.m.  in  Room  029  of 
the  MacKinnon  Building  and 
March  4 at  7:30  and  9:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  117. 


PARKING  LOT  TO  CLOSE 

Parking  lot  Pi  will  be  closed  to  all 
parking  except  for  existing  medical 
and  service  vehicles  effective  April 
1.  For  more  information,  call  Ian 
Weir,  manager  of  Parking  Services. 


NOMINEES  SOUGHT  FOR 
STUDENT  LIFE  AWARDS 

Feb.  27  is  the  deadline  to  submit 
nominations  for  U of  G’s  annual 
student  life  awards  — the  R.P. 
Gilmor  Student  Life  Award,  the 
Student  Involvement  Rookie 
Award,  the  Andre  Auger  Citizen- 
ship Award  and  the  Brian  D.  Sulli- 
van Student  Leadership  Award.  For 
more  information  and  nomination 
packages,  visit  the  Connection  Cen- 
tre on  Level  3 of  the  University  Cen- 
tre. Nomination  forms  are  also 
available  online  at  www.studentlife. 
uoguelph.ca. 


SYMPOSIUM  SET 

The  2004  Environmental  Sympo- 
sium runs  March  13  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  MacKinnon  Building, 
with  registration  beginning  at  8:30 
a.m.  This  year’s  theme  is  “Power  of 
the  Individual."  Admission  is  $8 
general  and  $5  for  U of  G students. 
For  more  information,  visit  the 
website  www.uoguelph.ca/~esse. 


New  Book  Shows  Power 
of  Improvisation  in  Music 
and  as  a Social  Force 


Past  writings  have  often  disparaged  improvisation  as  primitive 


Some  people  love  impro- 
visational  music  for  the 
collaborative  spontaneous  decision- 
making and  risk-taking  it  involves. 
Others  hate  it  because  it  tests  the 
outer  limits  of  what  people  find 
listenable.  But  love  it  or  hate  it, 
“improvisation  is  the  most 
ubiquitous  musical  practice  in  the 
entire  world,”  says  Prof.  Ajay  Heble, 
English  and  Theatre  Studies.  “Yet, 
it’s  the  least  understood.” 

Heble  and  colleague  Prof.  Daniel 
Fischlin  aim  to  change  all  that  with  a 
new  book  they’ve  edited  called  The 
Other  Side  of  Nowhere:  Jazz,  Improvi- 
sation and  Communities  in  Dialogue. 
The  book  shows  the  power  of  im- 
provisation not  only  in  the  music 
that’s  created,  but  also  in  the  way  it 
acts  as  a social  force,  bringing  to- 
gether people  of  different  cultures 
and  beliefs. 

Although  little  has  been  written 
about  improvisation  in  the  past, 
what  has  been  written  has  often  dis- 
paraged the  practice  as  primitive, 
says  Fischlin. 

“We  see  improvisation  as  offer- 
ing really  interesting  social  models 
for  interaction  that  have  not  really 
been  explored  and  have  not  really 
been  treated  with  the  respect  they 
deserve,”  he  says. 

The  500-page  book,  which  will  be 
available  from  Wesleyan  University 
Press  in  March,  includes  17  essays 
written  by  top  scholars  from  around 
the  world  who  present  improvisa- 
tion as  a cultural  practice.  Ingrid 
Monson,  the  Quincy  Jones  Professor 
of  African  American  Music  at  Har- 
vard University,  wrote  the  preface  to 
the  book,  and  virtuoso  trombonist 
and  composer  George  Lewis  is 
among  the  contributors. 

In  addition  to  looking  at  im- 
provisation from  the  musicians’  per- 
spective, the  book  explores  theatre 
improvisation,  the  role  producers 
play  in  studios,  and  issues  of  gender, 
nation  and  human  rights.  But  the 
key  aspect  of  the  book,  say  Fischlin 
and  Heble,  is  the  discussion  around 
alternative  community  formations. 

“Improvisation  demands  shared 
responsibility  for  participation  in 
community,  an  ability  to  negotiate 
differences  and  a willingness  to  ac- 
cept the  challenges  of  risk  and  con- 
tingency,” says  Heble.  “Improvi- 
sation really  functions  to  reinvigor- 
ate public  life  with  the  spirit  of  dia- 
logue.” 

Adds  Fischlin:  “And  it  allows  for 
dissonance  in  ways  that  are  produc- 
tive. That  model  is  a very  interesting 
one  for  thinking  around  alternative 
community  formation,  whether  it  be 
institutional,  academic,  governmen- 
tal, political  or  legislative.” 

Although  they’re  English  profes- 
sors, the  co-editors  have  both  been 
playing  and  studying  music  for 
years.  Heble  is  a pianist;  Fischlin, 
whose  first  degree  was  in  musical 
performance,  has  had  his  composi- 
tions played  on  CBC  and  plays 


Profs.  Daniel  Fischlin,  left,  and  Ajay  Heble  have  both  been  playing  and 
studying  music  for  years.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


stringed  instruments  and  percus- 
sion. Between  the  two  of  them, 
they’ve  written  seven  books  on  mu- 
sic. 

The  Other  Side  of  Nowhere 
emerged  largely  out  of  the  Guelph 
Jazz  Festival  colloquium  that  has 
been  part  of  the  festival  since  1996. 

“The  educational  colloquium, 
which  is  the  only  one  to  accompany  a 
jazz  festival  in  Canada,  puts  the  art- 
ists in  direct  contact  with  citizens  in 
the  community,  and  it  brings  to- 
gether theorists,  practitioners,  stu- 
dents and  filmmakers,”  says  Heble, 
who  is  the  artistic  director  of  the  fes- 
tival. “The  fact  that  we’ve  been  able 
to  attract  the  very  best  junior  re- 
searchers and  also  the  very  best  in- 
ternational scholars  working  in  this 
area  is  very  telling.” 

Fischlin  and  Heble  say  support 
from  the  College  of  Arts  and  dean 
Jacqueline  Murray  has  been  integral 
to  their  research.  Because  they’ve 
only  begun  to  scratch  the  surface  in 
this  new  field  of  study,  they  are  put- 
ting forward  a major  grant  proposal 
in  partnership  with  McGill  Univer- 
sity to  bring  together  an  interna- 
tional team  to  continue  this  research. 
And  come  September,  they  will 
launch  a peer-reviewed,  open-access 
academic  electronic  journal  on  im- 
provisation called  Critical  Studies  in 
Improvisation.  McLaughlin  Library 
has  bought  the  software  to  host  the 


journal,  which  will  be  funded  by  the 
University. 

Fischlin  will  also  be  teaching  a 
first-year  multidisciplinary  course 
on  music  and  human  rights,  based 
on  a second  book  he  co-edited  with 
Heble:  Rebel  Musics:  Human  Rights, 
Resistant  Sounds  and  the  Politics  of 
Music  Making.  It  was  in  writing  the 
introduction  to  The  Other  Side  of 
Nowhere  that  Fischlin  and  Heble 
stumbled  on  a whole  other  unex- 
plored area  of  music  — music  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  promotion  of  human 
rights  and  social  justice  — that 
spurred  them  to  put  together  the 
second  book. 

“Rebel  Musics  is  the  first  book  to 
really  look  at  the  issue  of  human 
rights  in  relation  to  music,”  says 
Fischlin.  “That’s  why  it  was  so  excit- 
ing to  do  it.  It  just  flew  together." 

They  launched  the  book  last  Sep- 
tember in  time  for  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Guelph  Jazz  Festival  and 
organized  the  annual  colloquium 
around  the  human  rights  and  music 
theme. 

Fischlin  and  Heble  say  the  re- 
sponse to  their  research  has  been 
overwhelming.  They’ve  received 
positive  feedback  on  Rebel  Musics 
from  a variety  of  sources,  ranging 
from  a cultural  geographer  in  Aus- 
tralia to  American  historian  and 
playwright  Howard  Zinn. 

BYRACHELLE  COOPER 
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Homer  Hogan 

Retired  English  professor  Homer 
Hogan  died  Feb.  6 in  Pierrefonds, 
Que.,  at  the  age  of  80.  Hailed  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  literary  study  of 
popular  culture  and  as  a passionate 
promoter  of  Canadian  folk  heritage, 
he  was  originally  from  Illinois  and 
earned  an  MA  in  English  literature 
from  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
joined  the  English  department  of 
OAC  in  1962  and  earned  an  MA  in 
philosophy  from  McMaster  Uni- 
versity in  1967.  The  author  of  nu- 
merous academic  papers,  Prof. 
Hogan  published  the  best-seller  Po- 
etry of  Relevance  in  1970.  He  retired 
from  U of  G in  1985.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Dorothy;  his  son,  Dan; 
and  two  grandchildren,  Jamie  and 
Christopher. 

Nicholas  Goldschmidt 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  founder 
Nicholas  Goldschmidt,  who 
received  an  honorary  doctorate  of 
music  from  U of  G in  1984,  died 
Feb.  8 in  Toronto  at  age  95.  A lead- 
ing figure  in  Canadian  culture,  he 
founded  numerous  music  festivals 
and  what  would  become  the  Cana- 
dian Opera  Company.  He  served  as 
director  of  music  at  U of  G and  con- 
ductor of  the  University  choir  from 
1968  to  1975.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Shelagh. 

Anthony  Musgrave 

Retired  zoology  professor  Anthony 
Musgrave  died  Feb.  9 in  Guelph  at 
the  age  of  90.  Born  in  England,  he 
held  a master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  London  and  a PhD 
from  McMaster  VJmversvty  and 
served  with  the  Royal  A rmy  Medical 
Corps  during  the  Second  World 
War.  He  joined  OAC  in  1948. 
During  his  career,  he  was  known  for 
his  research  on  insect  mycetones 
and  their  associated  micro- 
organisms and  his  work  on  insect 
chemical  control.  With  the  creation 
of  U of  G in  1964,  Prof.  Musgrave 
joined  the  College  of  Biological  Sci- 
ence, where  he  remained  until  his 
retirement  in  1978.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Anne;  six  children,  Ce- 
cilia, John,  Veronica,  Philip,  Paul 
and  Hugh;  10  grandchildren;  and 
two  great-grandchildren. 


m.  P OINTMENTS 

The  following  appointments  have 
been  made  at  U of  G: 

• Emilie  Hayes,  experiential  educa- 
tion specialist,  Student  Life  and 
Career  Services 

• Andrew  Pulcins,  financial  man- 
ager, Networks  of  Centres  of  Excel- 
lence Program 

• Thuy  Tran,  pharmacy  technician, 
Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital 

• Linda  Zehr,  B.A.Sc.  program 
counsellor  and  placement  co- 
ordinator, Department  of  Family 
Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition 

• Sam  Kosakowski,  alumni  officer. 
Alumni  Affairs  and  CBS/CPES 
deans’  offices 

• Angela  Wilson,  media  prepara- 
tion technician,  Department  of 
Microbiology 

• John  Heffernan,  grounds 

machinery  operator,  Student 
Housing  Services. 
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ROSARIO  GdMEZ 

Assistant  professor,  School  of  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures 
Background:  MA  and  PhD  (linguis- 
tics), University  of  Toronto 
Teaching  objectives:  I am  intrigued 
by  the  concept  of  "mindful  learn- 
ing,” a concept  developed  by  Ellen 


O WARD 


uum  or  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  an 
organism  in  constant  change,  and 
the  direction  of  this  change  depends 
on  the  human  experience  of  its 
speakers,  based  on  social  factors 
such  as  age,  socio-economic  stand- 
ing, education,  sex,  occupation,  eth- 
nicity, and  the  individual’s  aspira- 
tions, associations  and  networks.  I 


a broader  range  of  clinical  course 
offerings  pursuant  to  the  depart- 
ment’s seeking  clinical  accreditation 
with  the  Canadian  Psychological 
Association.  Establishing  closer  con- 
tacts with  other  clinical  agencies  will 
also  be  an  important  addition  to  the 
department. 

Research  objectives:  My  primary 


Karl  Hennig 


Editor’s  note:  This  is  part  of  a con- 
tinuing series  designed  to  introduce 
new  faculty  to  the  University 
community. 


LAURENT  CELLARIER 

Assistant  professor.  Department  of 
Economics 

Background:  MA,  University  of 
Paris  1 Panth£on-Sorbonne;  PhD, 
University  of  Southern  California 

Teaching  objectives:  To  provide 
students  with  another  perspective  of 
looking  at  the  real  world  and  to  help 
them  develop  their  own  economic 
way  of  thinking. 

Research  objectives:  In  my  current 
research,  I investigate  whether  the 
introduction  of  boundedly  rational 
agents  into  the  framework  of  neo- 
classical growth  models  can  help  us 
better  understand  the  main  stylized 
facts  of  business  cycles. 


BAHRAM  GHARABAGHI 

Assistant  professor,  School  of  Engi- 
neering 

Background:  B.Sc.,  Iran  University 
of  Science  and  Technology;  M.Sc., 
Sharif  University  of  Technology; 
PhD,  University  of  Guelph 
Teaching  objectives:  I want  to 
encourage  student  interaction  and 
create  a flexible  environment 
accommodating  student  interests 
and  needs. 

Research  objectives:  The  long-term 
goal  of  my  research  is  to  improve 
urban  watershed  management 
methods  for  areas  under  develop- 
ment to  reduce  the  cumulative 
impact  of  urbanization  on  surface 
water  resources.  This  research  will 
provide  critical  information  needed 
to  improve  the  design  and  operation 
guidelines  for  storm-water  manage- 
ment systems,  reducing  the  risk  of 
discharge  to  receiving  watercourses 
of  untreated  runoff  from  areas 
under  development. 


Langer  at  Harvard  University,  and 
the  concept  of  “explicit  teaching" 
and  its  applicability  to  second- 
language  acquisition,  particularly  in 
the  fields  of  syntax  and  phonetics. 
Research  objectives:  My  goal  is  to 
identify  linguistic  changes  in  prog- 
ress (particularly  in  the  phonetic  sys- 
tem of  the  different  varieties)  pres- 
ent in  the  Spanish  spoken  in  Latin 
America.  The  sociolinguistic  tenet  is 
that  language  does  not  exist  in  a vac- 


look at  how  all  these1  factors  influ- 
ence language  change. 


KARL  HENNIG 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Psychology 

Background:  B.Ed.,  MA  and  PhD, 
University  of  British  Columbia 
Teaching  objectives:  As  a new 
member  of  the  clinical  psychology/ 
applied  developmental  field,  I will  be 
involved  in  developing  and  teaching 


research  investigates  personality 
factors  and  deviant  peer-group 
processes  as  antecedents  in  the 
prediction  of  deviant  pathways 
leading  to  antisocial  behavior  and 
dating  violence  over  the  course  of 
adolescent  development.  I am  par- 
ticularly interested  in  how  pathways 
leading  to  general  antisocial 
behavior  may  diverge  from  those 
pathways  distinctly  leading  to 
violence  in  intimate  relationships. 


ANDREW  PRESTON 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Microbiology 

Background:  BA  (biochemistry), 
University  of  Oxford;  D.Phil., 
School  of  Clinical  Medicine,  Oxford 
Teaching  objectives:  I emphasize 
learning  the  underlying  principles  of 
a subject  matter,  rather  than  trying 
to  memorize  all  the  material.  I also 
use  the  latest  research  as  course 
material  to  ensure  that  students  are 
abreast  of  the  newest  advances  in  the 
subject. 

Research  objectives:  My  goal  is  to 
generate  fundamental  knowledge  on 
the  interactions  between  the  host 
and  pathogen  during  the  course  of 
infection.  I aim  to  maintain  a 
broad-based  research  profile  that  is 
responsive  to  new  technologies  and 
to  advances  generated  by  other 
researchers. 


LYNNE SANDMEYER 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Clinical  Studies 

Background:  DVM,  University  of 
Saskatchewan;  D.V.Sc.,  University 
of  Guelph 

Teaching  objectives:  Most  of  my 
teaching  is  clinically  based  at  the 
Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital.  I 
approach  the  role  of  teacher  as  a 
facilitator,  guiding  students  through 
the  subject  matter  and  encouraging 
them  to  become  responsible  for  their 
own  learning.  I try  to  teach  students 
how  to  define  a problem,  how  to 
decide  what  they  need  to  do  to  solve 
it,  and  how  to  find  and  evaluate  new 
information.  I encourage  active  par- 
ticipation, open  discussion  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  critical  thinking 
process  required  in  clinical  situa- 
tions. 

Research  objectives:  Previous 

research  has  focused  on  drugs  for  the 
treatment  of  feline  herpes  virus  kera- 
titis. Areas  of  interest  include  the 
pathophysiology  of  uveitis  and  glau- 
coma. 


Hammond  Lectures  Spotlight  State  of  Environment 

Keynote  speaker  is  respected  U.S.  environmentalist,  author  and  agricultural  economist 


A PIONEER  of  the  concept  of 
environmentally  sustainable 
development  will  be  the  keynote 
speaker  during  this  year’s  Kenneth 
Hammond  Lectures  on  Environ- 
ment, Energy  and  Resources.  Lester 
Brown,  a respected  environmen- 
talist, author  and  agricultural 
economist,  will  discuss  “Plan  B: 
Rescuing  a Planet  Under  Stress  and  a 
Civilization  in  Trouble”  March  5 at  7 
p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall. 

An  all-day  symposium  March  6 
will  feature  talks  on  environmental 
issues  by  five  Guelph  faculty  and  a 
panel  discussion.  It  runs  from  9 a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.  in  the  Commonwealth 
Room  at  the  Cutten  Club. 

The  lecture  and  symposium  are 
free  and  open  to  the  public.  Seating 
for  the  symposium  is  limited,  how- 
ever, so  registration  is  required  at 
hls@uoguelph.ca. 

Sponsored  by  the  Faculty  of  Envi- 


ronmental Sciences  (FES)  and  the 
University,  the  Hammond  Lectures 
were  launched  in  2000  to  honour 
Kenneth  Hammond,  founder  of 
Hammond  Manufacturing  and 
former  member  of  U of  G’s  Board  of 
Governors.  The  2003/04  Hammond 
series,  called  “The  State  of  the  Envi- 
ronment: A Retrospective,"  will  re- 
cap themes  from  the  past  three  years’ 
worth  of  lectures  on  aspects  of  envi- 
ronment, energy  and  resources. 

Keynote  speaker  Brown  is  presi- 
dent and  senior  researcher  of  the 
Earth  Policy  Institute,  an  environ- 
mental research  organization  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  that  he  founded 
in  2001.  He  also  founded  the  World- 
watch  Institute,  the  first  research  in- 
stitute devoted  to  analyzing 
environmental  issues. 

The  recipient  of  more  than  20 
honorary  degrees,  Brown  is  a 
MacArthur  Fellow  and  received  the 


1987  UN  Environment  Prize,  the 
1989  World  Wide  Fund  for  Nature 
Gold  Medal  and  the  1994  Blue  Planet 
Prize  for  his  work  in  solving  global 
environmental  problems. 

The  one-time  tomato  farmer  has 
published  numerous  books,  includ- 
ing Who  Will  Feed  China?,  Man, 
Land  and  Food,  World  Without  Bor- 
ders and  Building  a Sustainable  Soci- 
ety. In  his  most  recent  book,  Plan  B: 
Rescuing  a Planet  Under  Stress  and  a 
Civilization  in  Trouble,  Brown  argues 
that  humans  are  consuming  the 
Earth’s  resources  faster  than  they  can 
be  replenished. 

His  “Plan  B”  (“Plan  A”  is  busi- 
ness as  usual)  describes  his  ideas  for 
relieving  pressures  on  resources,  in- 
cluding stabilizing  population,  using 
water  more  efficiently  and  cutting 
atmospheric  carbon  emissions. 

Those  are  examples  of  issues 
studied  by  numerous  U of  G faculty, 


says  Prof.  Josef  Ackerman,  associate 
dean  of  FES,  an  interdisciplinary 
teaching  and  research  unit  that  spans 
five  colleges  on  campus. 

“The  Hammond  Lectures  have 
been  a showcase  for  communicating 
environmental  science  and  policy 
and  providing  feedback  from  the 
community  to  the  University,”  he 
says.  “We  hope  this  will  be  an  event 
that  brings  students,  staff,  faculty 
and  the  community  together.” 

At  the  March  6 symposium,  OAC 
dean  Craig  Pearson  will  kick  off  the 
day  with  a discussion  of  “The  State 
and  Future  of  Agriculture:  Malthus, 
Sustainability  and  Connectivity.” 

At  10  a.m.,  Prof.  David  Casde, 
Philosophy,  examines  “What  the 
Ecological  Footprint  Steps  On.” 
Prof.  Glenn  Fox,  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Business,  wraps  up  the 
morning  session  with  a discussion  of 
“The  State  of  the  Environment:  An 


Economic  Perspective”  at  1 1 a.m. 

First  up  in  the  afternoon  is  Prof. 
Gerald  Mackie,  Zoology,  presenting 
“The  State  of  the  Environment:  An 
Ecosystem  Approach  to  Recovery  of 
the  Sydenham  River”  at  1 p.m.  Prof. 
Stuart  McCook,  History,  explores 
“The  State  of  the  Environment:  A 
Historical  Perspective”  at  2 p.m.  The 
panel  discussion  begins  at  3:30  p.m. 

Lectures  from  the  first  three  years 
of  the  Hammond  series  have  been 
published  by  FES  under  the  titles 
Malthus  and  the  Third  Millennium, 
Sustainable  Development:  Mandate 
or  Mantra?  and  The  Human  Ecologi- 
cal Footprint.  They  were  edited  by  se- 
ries co-organizers  Prof.  Ward 
Chesworth,  professor  emeritus  in 
the  Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science;  Prof.  Michael  Moss,  Geog- 
raphy; and  Prof.  Vernon  Thomas, 
Zoology. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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Classroom  Is  Living  Lab  for  Chemistry  Prof 

Guelph  grad  aims  to  improve  teaching  and  learning  in  notoriously  difficult  chemistry  courses  taken  by  thousands  of  students  each  year 


A CHEMISTRY  professor  without  a 
lab?  Unthinkable.  But  not  for 
Prof.  Lori  Jones,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry. 

“My  research  lab  is  the  class- 
room,” says  Jones,  a longtime  lec- 
turer and  student  liaison 
co-ordinator  who  was  appointed  last 
summer  to  the  department’s  first- 
ever  tenure-track  position  in  chemi- 
cal education,  one  of  the  few  posi- 
tions of  its  kind  at  a Canadian 
university. 

For  a tour  of  her  lab,  look  not  for 
beakers  and  Bunsen  burners  but  for 
bodies,  such  as  the  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents filing  into  Rozanski  Hall  for 
their  Monday  evening  introductory 
chemistry  class. 

For  Jones,  who  spends  the  lecture 
alternately  writing  chemical  equa- 
tions projected  on  to  the  enormous 
screen  above  her  head  and  walking 
around  the  theatre  to  engage  stu- 
dents in  questions  about  entropy,  it’s 
more  than  a classroom.  It’s  a living 
laboratory.  And  the  results  of  her  in- 
vestigations into  how  those  students 
learn  are  meant  to  improve  teaching 
and  learning  in  notoriously  difficult 
chemistry  courses  taken  by  thou- 
sands of  students  each  year  at 
Guelph. 

Last  semester,  for  instance,  Jones 
compared  the  performance  of  stu- 
dents in  the  department’s  introduc- 
tory course  who  added  online  labs  to 
their  regular  lab  activities  with  the 
performance  of  students  attending 
only  conventional  lab  sessions.  Most 
of  the  former  saw  greater  improve- 
ment in  their  grades  than  did  their 
lab-only  counterparts. 

She  plans  to  explore  other  aspects 
of  inquiry-based  learning  and  learn- 
ing styles,  including  use  of  various 
technologies  from  online  activities 
on  the  web  to  use  of  PowerPoint  in 
the  classroom.  She  aims  to  apply  for 
internal  and  external  grant  funding 
for  her  research  projects  and  to  pub- 
lish in  scholarly  journals,  notably  the 


Journal  of  Chemical  Education. 

“We  would  like  her  to  not  only  be 
a resource  for  other  professors  but 
also  establish  an  international  repu- 
tation in  her  research  in  chemical 
education,”  says  Prof.  Bob  Balahura, 
department  chair. 

If  the  classroom  makes  a lab  for 
Jones,  then  the  crucible  might  be  a 
pair  of  introductory  chemistry 
classes  formerly  called  Chemistry 
100  and  101  but  perhaps  better 
known  to  generations  of  students  as 
“Killer  Chem.”  Last  semester,  she 
taught  two  sections  containing 
about  600  students  at  a time,  roughly 
double  last  year’s  class  numbers  for 
the  course. 

Even  for  an  experienced  instruc- 
tor, dealing  with  those  numbers 
proved  a challenge.  Last  semester, 
Jones  taught  the  course  twice  a day, 
three  days  a week.  This  semester,  it’s 
twice  a week  in  that  early  evening  slot 
with  550  students. 

Balahura  says  Jones  is  developing 
“a  fast-growing  reputation  as  one  of 
the  best  first-year  teachers  and  one  of 
the  most  accessible.” 

He  notes  that  a dedicated  faculty 
position  in  chemical  education 
would  have  been  a non-starter  when 
he  joined  the  department  more  than 
30  years  ago.  Even  today,  scholarship 
in  chemical  education  — as  opposed 
to  conventional  chemistry  research 
— gets  short  shrift  in  Canada,  he 
says. 

Although  few  Canadian  universi- 
ties have  dedicated  faculty  positions 
in  the  field,  chemical  education  pro- 
grams are  a staple  for  would-be  sci- 
ence teachers  enrolled  at  several 
universities  in  the  United  States.  The 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison's 
School  of  Education,  for  example, 
offers  an  undergraduate  chemistry 
program  and  is  home  to  the  editorial 
offices  of  the  Journal  of  Chemical 
Education  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society.  The  School  of 
Education  at  Purdue  University  in 


Indiana  has  a chemical  education  di- 
vision devoted  to  teaching  and  learn- 
ing in  the  topic. 

Balahura  believes  the  new 
tenure-track  position  will  help  at- 
tract students  to  Guelph  through 
orientation  sessions  for  high  school 
students  and  teachers.  “We  take 
chemical  education  seriously,"  he 
says. 

Guelph’s  interest  in  exploring  a 
tenure-track  position  in  chemical 
education  fit  neady  with  Jones’s  in- 
terests in  teaching  and  counselling. 

After  completing  a PhD  in  the  de- 
partment in  1996,  she  became  a ses- 


sional lecturer  and  taught  various 
offerings,  ranging  from  those  intro- 
ductory courses  to  a third-year  ana- 
lytical course. 

In  1998,  she  became  head  of  the 
liaison  committee  for  the  College  of 
Physical  and  Engineering  Science, 
then  liaison  co-ordinator  for  all  B.Sc. 
majors,  a job  that  saw  her  routinely 
selling  Guelph’s  science  strengths  to 
high  school  students. 

Jones  is  also  program  counsellor 
for  the  bachelor  of  science  in  tech- 
nology program,  offered  jointly  with 
Seneca  College  of  Applied  Arts  and 
Technology.  The  program,  which  of- 


fers two  majors  in  applied  pharma- 
ceutical chemistry  and  physics  and 
technology,  accepted  its  first  stu- 
dents in  1999.  In  addition,  she  is  the 
faculty  adviser  for  the  environmental 
monitoring  and  analysis  major  in  the 
Faculty  of  Environmental  Sciences. 

As  a student  herself,  Jones  had 
planned  on  a research  career  when 
she  arrived  at  Guelph  in  1989  after 
completing  her  undergraduate  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. She  had  been  weighing  Guelph 
and  McGill  University  for  graduate 
studies,  but  it  was  actually  Balahura 
who  swayed  the  balance  when  he  vis- 
ited the  UNB  chemistry  club  to  pro- 
mote U of  G. 

Initially  interested  in  environ- 
mental chemistry,  she  switched  to 
physical  chemistry  and  solid-state 
physics.  For  her  thesis  project,  she 
helped  her  supervisor,  Prof.  Dan 
Thomas,  assemble  a scanning  tun- 
nelling microscope,  which  involved 
everything  from  programming  and 
soldering  components  to  testing  cir- 
cuits and  evaluating  instrumenta- 
tion. 

The  challenge  was  alluring  to  a 
graduate  student  who  had  helped  her 
father  build  and  repair  equipment 
on  the  family  dairy  farm  in  New 
Brunswick.  But  after  all  the  hours  of 
painstaking  assembly,  she  found  that 
completing  the  instrument  and  us- 
ing it  to  study  porous  silicon  — then 
a hot  prospect  for  use  in  making 
fral-pane\  d’ispVays  — was  anU- 
dimactic. 

Besides,  she'd  felt  an  even  more 
powerful  tug  from  another  direc- 
tion. If  she’d  had  trouble  facing  yet 
another  round  with  the  microscope, 
she’d  had  no  problem  rising  early  to 
teach  a chemistry  session  or  super- 
vise a lab.  Says  Jones,  whose  TA  days 
go  back  to  1989:  “That’s  the  reason 
I’ve  ended  up  here  rather  than  in 
physical  chemistry.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Improvisation  and  the  Guitar  Focus  of  Symposium 

Musicians , international  scholars  to  share  their  ideas  and  research  at  campus  forum 


UOF  G IS  PROVIDING  a forum  for 
musicians  and  scholars  to 
discuss  the  relationship  between 
improvisation  and  the  guitar  March 
5 and  6.  Organized  by  Profs.  Howard 
Spring  and  Matt  VanderWoude, 
Fine  Art  and  Music,  the  symposium 
will  include  two  concerts  to 
complement  a keynote  talk  and 
academic  sessions  delivered  by 
international  scholars. 

“This  symposium  is  unique  in 
that  it  is  organized  around  a per- 
formance practice  on  a particular  in- 
strument,” says  Spring.  “This 
provides  an  opportunity  for  scholars 
and  performers  from  academic  and 
performance  fields  that  normally 
don’t  interact  — including  jazz  stud- 
ies, popular  music  studies  and  19th- 
century  and  Renaissance  studies  — 
to  share  their  research  and  ideas.  We 


expect  this  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach will  yield  exciting  new  direc- 
tions in  research.” 

Lome  Lofsky,  a Canadian  jazz 
guitarist,  recording  artist  and  music 
professor  at  York  University,  will 
start  the  conference  March  5 with  a 9 
p.m.  concert  at  Manhattan’s  Jazz 
Bistro  on  Gordon  Street.  Admission 
is  $10.  After  his  performance,  Lofsky 
will  participate  in  a round-table  dis- 
cussion on  the  parallels  among  folk, 
classical  and  jazz  improvisational 
techniques  and  approaches. 

On  March  6,  academic  sessions 
will  run  throughout  the  day  in  Room 
107  of  the  MacKinnon  Building. 
Speakers  from  Canada,  the  United 
States,  Scotland  and  France  will  dis- 
cuss topics  such  as  “Improvisation 
and  the  19th-Century  Guitarist,” 
“Stone  Crazy:  Electric  Guitar  Blues 


and  the  Phenomenology  of  Perform- 
ance, 1947  to  1970,"  “Improvisation 
and  Composition  in  the  Guitar  Style 
of  Jimi  Hendrix,"  “Twang:  The  Gui- 
tar in  Country  Music”  and  “What’s 
Special  About  Improvisation  and  the 
Guitar.” 

At  4:45  p.m.,  University  of  Cal- 
gary music  professor  Victor  Coelho 
will  deliver  the  keynote  address  on 
“Authenticity,  Performance  and 
History  Across  Guitar  Cultures.” 
Coelho,  editor  of  the  just-released 
Cambridge  Guide  to  the  Guitar,  is  a 
widely  published  author,  lutenist 
and  blues  guitarist. 

All  sessions  are  free  and  open  to 
the  public. 

The  conference  will  conclude 
with  a concert  by  Canadian  guitarist 
Kevin  Breit,  who  plays  blues,  jazz 
and  avant-garde  improvised  music 


and  has  recorded  with  Norah  Jones, 
Cassandra  Wilson,  k.d.  lang,  Holly 
Cole,  Janis  Ian  and  Natalie 
MacMaster.  The  concert  is  also  in 
MacKinnon  107,  and  admission  is 
$15. 

“We  hope  this  conference  will  be 
the  first  stepping  stone  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a community  of  scholars  who 
are  now  working  largely  in  isolation 
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in  the  area  of  guitar  improvisation," 
says  Spring. 

The  symposium  is  being  funded 
by  the  College  of  Arts,  the  School  of 
Fine  Art  and  Music  and  the  Univer- 
sity administration.  For  more  infor- 
mation, visit  the  conference  website 
at  www.arts.uoguelph.ca/guitarsym- 
posium. 
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Agroterrorist  Attacks  Could  Cripple  Economy 

There’s  a lack  of  Canadian  legislation  that  deals  directly  with  terrorist  threats  on  the  country’s  agricultural  industry,  says  OAC  prof 


The  ongoing  fear  of  terrorist 
threats  holds  much  of  the  world 
in  its  grip,  but  terrorism  isn’t  limited 
to  attacks  on  human  lives,  say  U of  G 
researchers.  They’re  assessing  the 
potential  damage  from  an  attack  on 
North  America's  food  supply. 

Prof.  Karl  Meilke,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  is  part  of  a 
team  that’s  predicting  the  economic 
impact  of  an  agroterrorist  attack, 
such  as  the  introduction  of  a live- 
stock disease.  They  say  Canada  could 
be  economically  devastated  if  its  ag- 
ricultural industry  were  attacked. 

"There’s  a lack  of  legislation  in 
Canada  that  deals  directly  with  an 
agroterrorism  threat,”  says  Meilke. 
"And  it’s  important  to  address  the 
economic  implications  of  an  attack, 
so  we’re  better  prepared  if  one  were 
to  happen." 

The  discovery  late  last  year  of  a 
bovine  spongiform  encephalopathy 
(BSE)-infected  cow  in  Washington, 
which  was  traced  back  to  an  Alberta 
operation,  illustrates  the  disastrous 
impact  that  animal  health  issues  can 
have  on  the  Canadian  economy,  says 
Meilke.  But  he  believes  a planned 
terrorist  attack  of  a more  contagious 
animal  disease  such  as  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  (FMD)  would  cause 
even  greater  economic  damage. 

"The  BSE  episode  was  isolated 
and  naturally  occurring,”  he  says.  “A 
terrorist  attack  would  be  co- 


ordinated, and  FMD  — unlike  BSE 
— is  highly  contagious  and  easily 
transmitted.” 

Meilke  and  his  colleagues  mod- 
elled the  economic  effects  of  intro- 
ducing FMD  in  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  the  three  coun- 
tries bound  by  the  North  American 
free  trade  agreement  (NAFTA). 

FMD  is  an  easily  transmitted  viral 
disease  that  can  cause  fever,  appetite 
loss,  tremors  and  reduced  milk  pro- 
duction in  agriculturally  important 
animals  such  as  cows,  pigs  and 
sheep,  although  it  has  no  effect  on 
humans.  It’s  the  same  disease  that 
raged  through  the  United  Kingdom 
in  2001,  costing  the  country  close  to 
$7  billion  CDN  in  losses  throughout 
the  agriculture  and  food-proces- 
sing chain  and  a similar  amount  in 
consumer-  and  tourism-related 
businesses. 

A terrorist-staged  FMD  outbreak 
in  Canada  would  close  borders  be- 
tween Canada  and  its  FMD-free 
trading  partners,  including  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  Japan,  west- 
ern Europe  and  Australia.  Meilke 
says  that  would  be  a major  blow  to 
Canada’s  heavily  export-reliant 
economy  (not  unlike  that  seen  dur- 
ing the  recent  BSE  border  closings). 
Without  the  U.S.  market,  Canada’s 
livestock  exports  would  almost  dis- 
appear, while  meat  and  dairy  exports 
would  fall  by  more  than  80  per  cent. 


Canadian  production  of  livestock, 
meat  products  and  dairy  products 
would  also  fall  significantly  as  a re- 
sult of  a deliberate  attack  and  FMD 
eradication  efforts. 

Then  there’s  the  domino  effect  to 
consider,  says  Meilke.  Less  livestock 
production  would  mean  less  grain 
required  as  feed,  which  would  lower 
already  chronically  depressed  do- 
mestic grain  prices.  Canada’s  food- 
processing industry  would  also  be 
crippled  because  meat  products 
make  up  nearly  one-quarter  of 
Canada’s  food  industry  shipments 
and  dairy  products  make  up  close  to 
one-fifth.  If  the  Canada-U.S.  border 
were  closed  after  a Canadian  FMD 
outbreak,  the  researchers  believe 


Ahusband-and-wife  team  is 
serving  as  the  winter  2004 
executives-in-residence  for  the 
School  of  Hospitality  and  Tourism 
Management. 

Kevin  Gallagher  and  Donna 
Dooher  are  the  latest  in  an  impres- 
sive list  of  industry  professionals 
who  spend  a few  days  each  semester 
meeting  with  students  and  faculty  to 
explore  the  unique  challenges  facing 
the  hospitality  and  tourism  indus- 
tries. 


that  could  leave  the  Canadian  econ- 
omy worse  off  by  nearly  $2  billion, 
without  even  counting  the  costs  of 
eradication  or  consumer  backlash 
against  meat  products. 

Meilke  notes  that  an  FMD  attack 
on  the  United  States  or  Mexico 
would  benefit  Canada  if  it  stayed 
FMD-free,  but  a co-ordinated  attack 
on  the  livestock  sector  in  all  three 
NAFTA  countries  would  have  dis- 
proportionately harmful  effects  on 
Canada  because  70  per  cent  of  its  to- 
tal agri-food  exports  (roughly  $25 
billion)  go  to  the  States.  This  reliance 
on  exports  makes  Canada  particu- 
larly vulnerable  to  such  an  agroter- 
rorist attack,  he  says. 

“There  would  be  tremendous 


The  duo,  owners  of  Toronto’s 
Mildred  Pierce  Restaurant  and  the 
cooking  school  Cookworks,  are 
leaders  in  the  fine  dining  and  culi- 
nary sector.  They  arrived  on  the  To- 
ronto restaurant  scene  in  1983. 
Dooher  opened  a catering  business 
in  1986  and  Gallagher  joined  the  op- 
eration the  following  year.  They 
launched  Mildred  Pierce  in  1990  and 
later  opened  Cookworks  next  door. 

Out  to  Brunch  At  Mildred  Pierce 
Restaurant  was  published  in  2002 


far-reaching  impacts  on  Canada  if 
our  products  couldn’t  get  across  the 
border  quickly  and  painlessly.” 
Meilke  and  his  colleagues  hope 
their  results  lead  to  more  in-depth 
analyses  of  the  economic  effects  of 
bioterrorism  and  help  governments, 
companies  and  the  public  determine 
the  best  methods  and  locations  to 
implement  food  security  resources. 

Meilke  is  working  with  colleagues 
Prof.  John  Cranfield  and  Prof.  Karen 
Huff  as  well  as  Calum  Turvey  of 
Rutgers  University.  This  research  is 
funded  by  the  Rutgers  Food  Policy 
Institute  and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food. 

BY  MURRAY  TONG 
SPARK  PROGRAM 


and  won  Cuisine  Canada’s  award  for 
English-language  cookbook  of  the 
year.  A TV  cooking  show  called  The 
Cookworks  with  Donna  Dooher  be- 
gan airing  last  year  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  on  the  Food  Net- 
work. 

Gallagher  and  Dooher  will  give  a 
public  talk  on  “Love  Work,  Love 
Life:  Maintaining  Balance  in  the 
Hospitality  Industry”  March  3 at 
9:30  a.m.  in  Room  129  of  Macdon- 
ald Stewart  Hall. 


Toronto  Restaurateurs  to  Visit 


Free,  confidential 
health  advice 
from  people  who  are 
actually  qualified 
to  give  it. 


Telehealth  Ontario 
1-866-797-0000 

TTY:  1-866-797-0007 

Free  access  to  registered  nurses 
24  hours  a day,  7 days  a week. 
www.HealthyOntario.com 


Ontario 
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Writes  of  Passage 


There’s  nothing  more  exciting  than  feeling  yourself  moving  towards  the  discovery  of  something, 
crossing  a threshold  you  never  knew  was  there,  ” says  award-winning  author 


by  Stacey  Curry  Gunn 


Prof.  Janice  Kulyk  Keefer,  School  of 
English  and  Theatre  Studies  (SETS),  is  living 
a life  most  writers  only  dream  of.  With  her 
latest  novel,  Thieves,  released  this  month  to 
excellent  reviews  in  the  national  press,  she  has 
embarked  on  a cross-Canada  media  tour  that  will  also 
allow  her  to  reconnect  with  far-flung  friends  and 
former  students.  Then  she  flies  to  Italy  with  her 
husband,  Prof.  Michael  Keefer,  SETS,  for  a three-week 
teaching  engagement  at  the  University  of  Siena,  where 
they’ll  stay  in  a former  monastery  owned  by  the 
university.  After  that  wraps  up,  the  couple  is  off  to  a 
friend’s  home  in  the  south  of  France,  where  Kulyk 
Keefer  will  immerse  herself  in  poetry  while  her 
husband  works  on  his  own  projects.  “We’ll  write  our 
fingers  to  the  bone,"  she  says. 

It  may  sound  like  a fantasy  sabbatical,  but  the  thing 
that  is  perhaps  most  impressive  about  Kulyk  Keefer 
and  her  world  is  not  the  warm  reception  her  book  has 
received,  the  long  list  of  publications  to  her  name,  the 
awards  she’s  won  or  been  nominated  for,  the  famous 
shoulders  she  rubs  against  or  the  world  travel.  It’s  the 
awe-inspiring  sense  of  someone  who  is  on  fire  with 
creative  energy,  enthusiasm  for  her  art  and  all  the  ex- 
citement that  brings.  It’s  easy  to  sense  that  passion 
even  during  a phone  conversation  between  Guelph 
and  Toronto,  where  Kulyk  Keefer  lives  with  her  family 
(including  two  sons,  J'homas,  a U of  G history  gradu- 
ate, and  Christopher,  a current  Guelph  student  in  the 
College  of  Arts). 

“Writing  is  to  me  the  most  satisfying  and  unnerv- 
ing kind  of  work,”  she  says.  “There’s  nothing  more  ex- 
citing than  feeling  yourself  moving  towards  the 
discovery  of  something,  crossing  a threshold  you 
never  knew  was  there.  You  also  have  to  stand  by  what 
you  write.  It  can  be  terrifying  waiting  for  the  reviews  to  come 
out.” 

In  the  case  of  Thieves,  the  terror  should  be  short-lived.  T.F. 
Rigelhof,  writing  in  the  Globe  and  Mail , calls  it  “a  subtle  work  of 
art  that  repays  close  reading”  and  says  Kulyk  Keefer  “deserves 
all  the  recognition  at  home  and  abroad  this  book  is  likely  to  gain 
her.”  Praise  for  Thieves  follows  numerous  other  accolades  for 
her  work,  including  two  nominations  for  a Governor  General’s 
Literary  Award,  twice  winning  the  CBC  Radio  Literary  Compe- 
tition and  receiving  the  1999  Marian  Engel  Award. 

Thieves  is  the  latest  example  of  how  Kulyk  Keefer  fans  crea- 
tive sparks  into  flame,  bringing  a story  to  life  by  fusing  detailed, 
painstaking  research  with  leaps  of  imagination.  The  catalyst  for 
the  novel  was  a short  film  about  New  Zealand  writer  Katherine 
Mansfield,  who  died  of  tuberculosis  in  1923  at  age  34.  Kulyk 
Keefer  saw  the  “absolutely  riveting”  film  at  a short  story  confer- 
ence in  Nice  in  1988,  the  centenary  of  Mansfield’s  birth.  She  had 
first  been  exposed  to  Mansfield’s  work  while  doing  graduate 
work  in  English  literature  at  the  University  of  Sussex  in  Eng- 
land. At  the  time,  academia  was  less  than  fair  to  the  colonial 
Mansfield,  judging  her  inferior  to  her  celebrated  contemporary 
Virginia  Woolf  and  largely  dismissing  her  work. 

“I  shared  that  prejudice,  being  a colonial  myself,”  says  Kulyk 
Keefer.  “But  I knew  about  Mansfield  and  how  jealous  Woolf 
had  been  of  her  writing  and  how  eagerly  the  two  had  discussed 
the  art  of  fiction  together.” 

After  seeing  the  film  on  Mansfield,  Kulyk  Keefer  read  every- 
thing she  could  about  the  writer  and  began  an  odyssey  of  re- 
search that  took  her  to  New  Zealand,  where  she  met  with 
Mansfield  scholars  in  Wellington  and  Christchurch  and  went 
through  a treasure  trove  of  the  writer’s  photographs,  papers  and 
personal  effects  at  the  Turnbull  Library.  Kulyk  Keefer  also  trav- 
elled to  Chicago,  home  of  an  avid  Mansfield  collector  and  a rich 
collection  of  papers  at  the  Newberry  Library,  and  followed 
Mansfield’s  trail  through  Cornwall,  Glasgow,  Paris,  the  south  of 
France  and  Italy  — even  to  a mountaintop  in  Switzerland. 

“She  never  stopped  moving  around,  for  reasons  both  of 


health  and  money,”  says  Kulyk  Keefer.  “She  left  New  Zealand 
for  good  at  age  20  and  lived  all  over  Europe.  In  one  year,  she 
moved  a dozen  times.  She  had  a very  complicated  love  life,  and 
as  a result  of  her  racketing  around,  she  developed  tuberculosis. 
She  was  always  trying  to  find  a warm  climate  in  which  to  survive 
the  winter.” 

Travelling  in  a subject’s  footsteps  is  part  of  the  pleasure  of 
doing  research,  says  Kulyk  Keefer.  And  so  was  sifting  through 
the  letters  and  journals  that  Mansfield  left  behind.  The  reams  of 
source  material  included  two  packed  volumes  of  collected  jour- 
nal writings  from  the  53  highly  personal  notebooks  she  filled 
throughout  her  life. 

“As  with  any  writer  who  fascinates  you  — with  whom  you 
fall  in  love  — the  more  you  read  her  fiction,  the  more  you  want 
to  know  where  that  fiction  came  from,  the  context,”  says  Kulyk 
Keefer.  “Who  was  this  intensely  secretive  woman?” 

Mansfield’s  letters  and  journals  were  invaluable,  she  says. 
“The  notebooks  were  written  with  astonishing  honesty;  they  are 
as  honest  as  you  can  get  about  a writer’s  life.  It's  an  uncanny  ex- 
perience reading  so  private  a document;  you  have  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  privacy,  the  ethics  of  this  kind  of  uncovering.” 

Ultimately,  says  Kulyk  Keefer,  responsibility  rests  with 
Mansfield’s  husband,  “who  let  the  genie  out  of  the  bottle"  by 
publishing  the  personal  writings  his  wife  had  entrusted  to  him. 

“There’s  an  obligation,  when  you’re  writing  about  a person 
who  lived  as  rich  and  complex  a life  as  Mansfield  did,  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  whole,”  says  Kulyk  Keefer.  “She  had  radical  flaws  as 
well  as  extraordinary  strengths.  And  the  fact  that  you  know,  as 
you  read  and  research  her,  that  she  was  able  to  achieve  her  most 
powerful  work  when  she  was  literally  at  death’s  door  — that 
keeps  you  humble.” 

After  four  years  of  research,  writing  and  revising,  Kulyk 
Keefer  has  produced  a multi-layered  story  of  Mansfield’s  turbu- 
lent life  in  tandem  with  the  contemporary  tale  of  a fictional  New 
Zealand  academic,  Monty,  who  pursues  his  own  passion  for 
Mansfield  long  after  her  death.  Finding  a letter  intended  for  his 
emotionally  distant  and  awkward  father,  a writer  who  has  de- 


voted his  own  life  to  the  pursuit  of  Mansfield’s,  Monty 
impulsively  decides  to  steal  the  letter,  which  hints  at 
the  existence  of  new  and  controversial  Mansfield  ma- 
terial. Monty  travels  to  Chicago  to  meet  the  letter’s 
author,  thus  embarking  on  an  extraordinary  odyssey 
to  decode  a seemingly  minor  love  affair  of  Mansfield’s 
youth.  The  lover  in  question  is  Garnet  Trowell,  who  ul- 
timately settled  in  Windsor,  Ont.,  and  left  a series  of 
Mansfield’s  most  poignant  letters  to  the  University  of 
Windsor. 

Kulyk  Keefer  says  the  novel  is  her  first  attempt  at 
combining  literary  scholarship  and  invention  and  fo- 
cusing on  an  actual  rather  than  invented  writer.  This 
involved  sorting  through  all  kinds  of  tricky  details, 
such  as  copyrights  and  permissions  from  real-life  peo- 
ple connected  to  the  many  threads  of  the  story. 

“But  most  importantly,  the  writing  in  this  novel 
had  to  be  as  worthy  of  its  subject  as  I could  make  it," 
she  says.  “Every  time  I looked  at  the  manuscript  when  I 
thought  it  was  finally  ready  for  publication,  I saw 
things  that  had  to  be  changed,  made  better.  There’s  a 
reason  why  we  call  something  a work  of  art." 

The  book  will  be  released  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land in  April,  which  may  give  Kulyk  Keefer  the  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  her  haunts  down  under.  Come 
September,  she's  scheduled  to  appear  at  the  Eden  Mills 
Writers’  Festival  and  to  do  a reading  tour  of  Canada’s 
east  coast.  The  fall  will  also  mark  her  return  to  teaching 
duties  at  U of  G,  where  she  specializes  in  Canadian  lit- 
erature and  creative  writing.  She  helped  launch  the 
University’s  creative  writing  program  in  1990  and, 
along  with  colleagues  Prof.  Judith  Thompson  and 
Prof.  Thomas  King,  has  helped  turn  SETS  into  a widely 
recognized  incubator  for  new  writers.  They  include 
Sandra  Sabatini  (author  of  a book  of  short  stories,  The 
One  With  the  News,  and  the  newly  published  Making  Babies:  In- 
fants in  Canadian  Fiction),  Irene  Guilford  (currently  promoting 
her  book  The  Embrace  in  Lithuania)  and  Natale  Ghent  (an 
award-winning  author  of  young  adult  fiction  whose  work  is  be- 
ing published  in  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Korea,  as  well  as  Canada.) 

College  of  Arts  dean  Jacqueline  Murray  says  Kulyk  Keefer  is 
“a  wonderful  example  of  a writer  who  can  cut  across  genres 
from  poetry  to  novels  to  literary  criticism.  This  versatility,  cou- 
pled with  her  tremendous  discipline  and  creativity,  makes  her  a 
wonderful  role  model  and  mentor  for  our  students.” 

Kulyk  Keefer  says  it’s  exciting  to  come  into  contact  with 
novices  who  are  just  learning  to  find  their  feet  as  writers.  “When 
they  are  passionate,  talented  and  committed,  it’s  a privilege  to 
work  with  them.” 

She  is  also  lighting  the  fires  of  several  other  projects,  includ- 
ing a new  novel  she  began  researching  in  the  fall.  Set  in  19th-, 
20th-  and  21st-century  Toronto,  it  focuses  on  English  immi- 
grant John  Howard,  who  gave  both  High  Park  and  the  provin- 
cial lunatic  asylum  (999  Queen  Street  West)  to  the  city. 

She  also  continues  to  collaborate  with  her  close  friend 
Natalka  Husar,  a Toronto  artist.  Kulyk  Keefer  wrote  a series  of 
poems  to  accompany  Husar’s  latest  exhibition  of  paintings  of 
young  Eastern  European  girls  who  have  come  to  Canada  as  im- 
migrants and  have  become  involved  with  sex,  shopping  and 
other  “shady  matters.”  Their  next  project,  now  in  its  early 
stages,  will  be  a book  that  combines  painting  and  poetry  and 
possibly  short  fiction.  Kulyk  Keefer  says  Husar’s  work  inspires 
her  by  the  “witty,  devastating  way  in  which  it  sees  the  world,  and 
by  its  crazy,  all-too-accurate  images  of  globalized  culture.” 

Inspiration  seems  to  surround  Kulyk  Keefer,  particularly  in 
the  small  details  of  real  life,  from  watching  people  riding  the 
subway  to  images  found  in  films  and  art  galleries.  It  spurs  her  to 
cross  new  thresholds  of  her  art,  to  continue  developing  as  a 
writer. 

“Artists  can’t  stand  still,”  she  says.  “Working  is  travel,  dislo- 
cation — an  adventure." 
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POSSIBILITIES  ARE 
ENDLESS ... 

Design  your  own  unique  pattern, 
the  possibilities  are  endless! 

• EXTENSIVE  SELECTIONS  • 
Ceramic 
Marble 
Slate 

• OVER  1000  COLOURS  TO  CHOOSE  • 


“Quality  and  Craftsmanship  are 
a Family  Tradition" 


roam  rfouRs 


Editor's  note:  If  you’d  like  to  suggest  someone  to  be  fea- 
tured in  this  column  — or  if  you’d  like  to  appear  your- 
self — contact  Stacey  Curry  Gunn  at  Ext.  56039  or 
s.gunn@exec.uoguelph.ca. 
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MAHEJABEEN  EBRAHIM 

Acting  associate  director,  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office, 
staff  member  since  1 996 
When  Mahejabeen  Ebrahim 
returns  home  from  visiting  family 
around  the  world,  she  brings  with 
her  not  only  photos  and  memories 
but  recipes  as  well. 

Ebrahim  is  on  a mission  to  col- 
lect and  preserve  family  recipes, 
handed  down  through  genera- 
tions and  transformed  by  the  far- 
flung  places  her  kin  have  settled 
in.  Originally  from  India,  they 
have  built  lives  in  the  United  States,  South  Africa,  East 
Africa,  England  and  Australia.  As  they’ve  scattered, 
they’ve  adapted  their  cooking  to  locally  available  vegeta- 
bles, meats  and  spices  and  to  evolutions  in  technology. 

“With  the  older  generation  passing,  the  old  recipes 
tend  to  be  relegated  to  special  occasions  and  you  tend  to 
lose  them,”  she  says. 

This  year,  she  plans  to  continue  her  recipe  hunt  dur- 
ing a family  reunion  in  South  Africa. 

Ebrahim  also  volunteers  her  time  with  Guelph  and 
Wellington  Women  in  Crisis  and  the  YMCA-YWCA 
Women  of  Distinction  Awards. 

An  avid  reader,  she’s  currently  immersed  in  A Short 
History  of  Nearly  Everythingby  Bill  Bryson.  Another  rec- 
ommendation: Jhumpa  Lahiri’s  Interpreter  of  Maladies. 
She  recently  saw  — and  loved  — the  film  Whale  Rider, 
the  mythical  New  Zealand  tale  of  a young  girl’s  coming 
of  age  to  lead  her  community. 


NATE  PERKINS 

Faculty  member  in  the  School  of  Landscape  Architecture 


Nate  Perkins  says  he  has  26  books 
on  his  bedside  table,  non-fiction 
all.  Fiction  is  too  dangerous  for 
this  exuberant  bookaholic,  whose 
“whole  life  falls  apart”  in  the  grip 
of  a good  story. 

A big  fan  of  popular  science,  he 
recommends  Time,  Love,  Memory: 
A Great  Biologist  and  His  Quest  for 


Nate  Perkins 


the  Origins  of  Behavior  by  Jonathan  Weiner.  It  explores 
the  life  of  Seymour  Benzer  and  the  beginnings  of  behav- 
ioural research  in  molecular  biology  and  genetics.  An- 
other favourite:  Danvin’s  Dangerous  Idea:  Evolution  and 
the  Meanings  of  Lifeby  Daniel  C.  Dennett.  It  looks  at  evo- 
luation  “as  one  of  the  defining  thoughts  and  concepts  of 
human  history,”  says  Perkins.  “It  gives  a sense  of  our 
place  in  the  world,  but  it’s  also  a wonderful  story  that  is 
still  unravelling.” 

Travel  is  on  the  agenda  this  summer  for  Perkins,  his 
wife,  Prof.  Tina  Widowski,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
and  their  two  sons,  Colin,  13,  and  Evan,  1 1.  They’re  go- 
ing around  the  world  on  a six-week  tour  starting  in  July. 
Their  itinerary  includes  Australia,  Thailand,  Singapore, 
Egypt,  England  and  New  York. 

Of  course,  one  would  expect  a landscape  architect  to 
have  some  pretty  neat  things  in  the  garden.  Perkins’s  fa- 
vourites include  three  rare  paper  bark  maple  trees,  which 
have  exfoliating  cinnamon  bark.  They  mark  the  death  of 
his  father  and  the  births  of  his  sons. 


John  Werry 


JOHN  WERRY 

Fourth-year  B.Sc.fAgr.)  student  in  animal  science 
John  Werry  can  pick  a dairy  cow 
out  of  a herd  and  tell  you  why  it’s 
the  best  one  of  the  bunch.  It’s  a 
skill  he  started  cultivating  on  his 
family  farm  near  Oshawa  and  as  a 
member  of  his  local  4H  club,  and 
now  continues  to  develop  as  a 
member  of  the  U of  G Judging 
Team.  Werry’s  four-member  team 
was  one  of  three  Guelph  teams  to 
place  in  the  top  10  at  a recent  competition  at  McGill 
University. 

Werry  and  his  teammates  assess  the  merits  of  live- 
stock, crops  and  forages  as  well  as  some  home  economics 
products  such  as  clothing  and  potted  plants  (but  alas,  no 
pies).  It’s  an  interest  he’ll  pursue  after  graduation,  with 
the  intention  of  qualifying  as  an  official  judge  for  na- 
tional and  international  dairy  cattle  shows. 

“I  like  judging  because  in  life  you  have  to  make  deci- 
sions every  day.  The  ability  to  assess  the  merits  of  some- 
thing — say,  a dairy  cow  — compare  it  to  others, 
formulate  a decision  on  which  is  best,  and  back  up  your 
choice  articulately  and  with  confidence  is  a tremendous 
skill.” 

Werry  is  also  president  of  the  Student  Federation  of 
OAC,  plays  intramural  ice  hockey  and  never  misses  an 
Aggie  pub  or  Aggie  Monday. 


Academic  Info 
Corner 


Editor’s  note:  This  column  is  part 
of  a continuing  series  written  by 
David  Hornsby,  academic  com- 
missioner of  the  Central  Student 
Association,  and  Shari  Dorr,  co- 
ordinator of  the  Undergraduate 
Academic  Information  Centre. 

WITH  THE  END  of  February 
looming  comes  the  reali- 
zation that  winter  semester  2004  is 
at  the  midway  point.  That  means 
course  selection  for  the  summer 
and  fall  semesters  is  on  the  horizon. 
For  in-course  students,  the  course 
selection  period  runs  March  1 to 
22. 

Beginning  this  semester,  the 
University  will  remind  students  of 
the  course  selection  period  by 
sending  an  e-mail  instead  of  mail- 
ing a hard-copy  package.  The  e- 
mail  will  go  to  the  U of  G account 
of  every  registered  undergraduate 
student.  It  will  remind  them  of  the 
upcoming  course  selection  period, 
tell  them  to  check  their  specific  slot 
on  the  schedule  posted  under  the 
“Announcements  for  Students” 
link  on  WebAdvisor,  inform  them 
that  course  scheduling  information 
for  spring  and  fall  ’04  is  now  posted 
on  WebAdvisor,  and  announce 
that  newspapers  will  be  available 
Feb.  25  in  the  U of  G Library,  at  the 
Office  of  Registrarial  Services  in- 
formation desk  and  in  all  resi- 
dences. 

In  addition,  each  e-mail  will 
have  a personalized  academic 
evaluation  as  an  attachment.  Stu- 
dents can  also  determine  what 
course  requirements  they  have 
outstanding  in  their  current  aca- 
demic program  by  accessing  their 
academic  evaluation  on  WebAdvi- 
sor. 

For  students,  the  March  course 
selection  period  is  an  opportunity 
to  consider  future  classes  and  even 
the  direction  of  their  studies.  Al- 
though another  course  selection 
period  for  the  fall  semester  runs 
June  7 to  11,  it  is  advantageous  for 
students  to  select  as  early  as  possi- 
ble to  ensure  they  have  options  in 
scheduling  their  required  and  elec- 
tive courses  before  sections  are  full. 

Most  students  can  select 
courses  on  their  own  by  referring 
to  both  the  schedule  of  studies  for 


their  academic  program  and  the  in- 
dividual course  listings.  In  select- 
ing courses,  students  must 
consider  requirements  such  as  pre- 
requisites and  restrictions  in  the 
calendar  that  is  current  for  the  aca- 
demic year  when  selecting  courses 
(e.g.,  2004/05  for  fall  ’04,  no  matter 
what  year  the  student  began).  But 
the  calendar  that  was  current  when 
the  student  entered  his  or  her  cur- 
rent academic  program  is  used  to 
determine  the  schedule  of  studies 
that  she  or  he  will  be  measured 
against  for  graduation  require- 
ments (e.g.,  2003/04  if  the  student 
entered  in  fall  ’03). 

A student’s  calendar  edition  af- 
filiation can  be  changed  only  by 
obtaining  a program  counsellor’s 
approval  signature  on  an  under- 
graduate schedule  of  studies 
change  request  form  and  submit- 
ting that  form  to  Undergraduate 
Program  Services.  If  it  is  advanta- 
geous to  do  so,  a student  can 
change  her  or  his  calendar  edition 
affiliation  to  one  published  after 
the  one  he  or  she  entered  under, 
but  not  to  one  published  before.  A 
student’s  current  calendar  edition 
affiliation  is  available  as  part  of  the 
academic  evaluation. 

The  course  selection  period  is  a 
busy  time  for  academic  advisers  as 
students  descend  on  their  offices 
seeking  help  in  selecting  courses  or 
a required  signature.  Students 
seeking  academic  advising  and/or  a 

signature  should  contact  the  ap- 
propriate academic  adviser  directly 
(normally  the  faculty  adviser  for 
specialization  requirements  and 
the  program  counsellor  for  degree 
program  requirements).  The  Un- 
dergraduate Academic  Informa- 
tion Centre  (UAIC)  can  provide 
students  with  contact  information 
for  their  academic  adviser. 

The  UAIC  can  also  provide  stu- 
dents and  academic  advisers  with 
general  information  about  course 
selection  policies  and  procedures. 
To  contact  the  centre,  call  Ext. 
56613,  send  e-mail  to  uaic@ 
uoguelph.ca  or  visit  the  website 
www.uoguelph.ca/uaic.  A UAIC 
peer  helper  will  respond  to  each  in- 
quiry by  providing  the  information 
required  and/or  an  appropriate  re- 
ferral. 
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OVC  Lead  Hand  Has  Good  Animal  Instincts 


Debbie  Robinson  can  hardly  walk  five 
steps  in  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College’s 
Small-Animal  Clinic  without  interruption:  an 
urgent  phone  call,  a question,  an  emergency 
coming  in  the  door.  On  this  particular  day, 
she’s  been  on  the  job  since  3 a.m.,  filling  in  for 
a sick  employee  and  ensuring  that  the  needs  of 
the  dogs,  cats  and  birds  staying  the  night  at  the 
clinic  are  met. 

“My  days  are  always  like  this,”  she  says  as 
she  hustles  through  the  wards,  still  finding 
time  to  cuddle  a cat,  give  an  eager  dog  a wel- 
come belly  rub  and  talk  to  them  all  in  a high- 
pitched,  squeaky  voice  they  seem  to  love. 

The  pet  population  is  a mix  of  “clients,” 
who  have  come  to  the  clinic  for  medical  rea- 
sons, and  dog  and  cat  "residents,”  who  are  pro- 
viding two  years  of  service  as  teaching  animals 
and  blood  donors  before  being  adopted  out. 
Robinson’s  own  dog,  Jade,  an  eight-year-old 
greyhound,  is  a former  resident  she  adopted. 

Robinson’s  official  title  is  “lead  hand.” 
She’s  responsible  for  the  smooth  workings  of 
the  clinic’s  10  wards  and  isolation  units  24 
hours  a day,  365  days  a year.  Her  job  is  one  of 
details  and  efficient  co-ordination,  from  regu- 
lar checks  on  the  animals  to  incessant  interac- 
tion with  a host  of  humans  — faculty,  interns, 
veterinary  students,  volunteers  and  clients. 

She  oversees  the  orientation  of  third-  and 
fourth-year  vet  students  who  gain  experience 
in  the  clinic  and  helps  them  when  they  need  it. 
She  runs  the  dog  walking  and  cat  socialization 
programs,  makes  sure  resident  animals  are 
ready  for  teaching  labs,  does  the  clinic’s  billing, 
hires  summer  students,  oversees  a staff  of  nine 
and  a team  of  eight  volunteers,  and  helps  ac- 
quire new  resident  animals,  most  of  whom 


As  busy  as  things  get  in  OVC’s  Small-Animal  Clinic,  Debbie  Robinson  always  finds  time  to 
cuddle  her  animal  charges,  including  Bubba  the  cat.  photo  by  grant  martin 


would  otherwise  be  euthanized. 

When  a client  animal  dies,  Robinson  and 
her  staff  take  a print  of  its  paw,  paint  it  and 
write  the  animal’s  name  and  vital  information 
next  to  it  as  a keepsake  for  the  owner.  They  also 
arrange  for  cremation  at  the  owner’s  request. 

And  if  a staff  member  can’t  make  it  to  work, 
it’s  Robinson’s  responsibility  to  fill  in. 

“It’s  not  the  first  time  I’ve  had  to  come  in 
overnight,”  she  says.  “I  don’t  mind  — it  goes 
with  the  job.” 


Despite  the  long  night  behind  her,  she  still 
glows  with  enthusiasm  about  her  work. 

“One  of  the  perks  of  this  job  is  that  I get  to 
work  with  animals  and  students.  I am  Mom  to 
100  students.  They  come  to  me  for  advice. 
When  you’ve  been  with  them  for  a year,  you 
get  very  attached.  This  is  a bittersweet  time  of 
year  for  me  — they’ve  passed  their  exams, 
they’re  prepared  to  go.  This  year  will  be  espe- 
cially difficult  because  I’ve  followed  these  stu- 
dents through  from  year  one.” 


Robinson  says  she  was  the  child  who  always 
brought  home  strays,  and  she  counts  herself 
lucky  to  have  landed  a career  working  with  the 
animals  she  loves. 

“It’s  a wonderful  job.  I like  that  it's  fast- 
paced,  and  I feel  like  we  make  a really  big  dif- 
ference here.  That  makes  me  feel  good.  It’s  so 
nice  to  see  the  animals  when  they  go  home.” 

Sometimes,  sick,  injured  and  frightened 
animals  become  hard  to  handle  under  the 
stress,  and  Robinson  is  the  one  called  in  to 
work  her  magic.  One  resident  calls  her  “the 
dog  whisperer,”  she  laughs. 

She  recalls  one  time  in  particular  when  she 
had  to  crawl  into  a van  to  bring  out  a threaten- 
ing guard  dog  with  a severe  leg  injury.  In  a si- 
tuation like  that,  one  of  her  tricks  is  to  put 
Cheez  Whiz  on  the  animal’s  muzzle. 

“With  cats,  you  wear  gloves  and  put  a fleece 
over  their  heads.  They  think  if  they  can’t  see 
you,  you  can't  see  them.” 

Robinson  says  she  always  tells  students: 
“You  have  to  leave  your  fear  outside  the  door. 
Many  times  I’ve  walked  away  from  a ward  with 
my  knees  knocking  together  because  it  can  be 
emotional,  it  can  be  scary,  but  it’s  a job  that  has 
to  be  done.  You  have  to  take  your  time.  When 
the  owners  are  upset,  you  try  to  calm  them, 
too.” 

No  day  is  the  same  for  Robinson,  who 
clearly  wouldn’t  have  it  any  other  way. 

“I’m  having  the  time  of  my  life.  I always 
look  forward  to  coming  into  work.  I’m  not 
looking  forward  to  retirement,  and  that’s  be- 
cause I love  this  job  so  much.  Sometimes  I 
think:  ‘I  can  only  do  this  for  15  years  and  I’ll 
have  to  come  back  as  a volunteer.’” 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


Environmental  Biologists  Study  Bees  as  Pest  Control 

So  far,  bees  have  proven  to  be  at  least  as  effective  as  chemical  controls  and  sometimes  better 


Bees  may  be  doing  “double 
duty”  in  the  future,  both 
pollinating  crops  and  helping  with 
pest  control,  say  U of  G researchers. 
They  are  studying  the  use  of  bees  to 
distribute  biological  control  agents 
that  suppress  agricultural  pests  and 
pathogens  but  are  safe  to  the  bees, 
consumers  and  the  environment. 

“It  may  seem  a bit  quirky  and  a 
bit  like  science  fiction,”  says  Prof. 
Peter  Kevan,  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy, “but  it  works!” 

Beehives  are  fitted  with  special 
dispensers  that  contain  bacteria, 
fungi  or  viruses,  depending  on  the 
plant  pathogens  and  insect  pests  be- 
ing targeted.  The  mixture  is  diluted 
with  corn  flour  or  talc,  and  the  bees 
walk  through  the  dispenser  tray 
when  leaving  the  hive. 

“Their  legs  and  abdomens  be- 
come dusted  with  the  spores,  which 
they  then  distribute  to  flowers  and 
plants,”  says  Mohammad  Al- 
Mazra’awi,  a PhD  candidate  in  envi- 
ronmental biology.  Returning  bees 
re-enter  via  a different  opening,  pre- 
venting the  substance  from  being 
carried  unnecessarily  into  the  hive. 

So  far,  bees  have  proven  to  be  at 
least  as  effective  as  chemical  controls 
and  sometimes  better. 

“Their  hairy  bodies  are  adapted 
to  carrying  pollen  and  have  already 


been  shown  to  vector  many  organ- 
isms,” says  Kevan.  “Moreover,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  substances  are 
harming  the  bees  unduly.” 

The  “bee  vectoring”  technology 
pioneered  at  U of  G by  Kevan,  Prof. 
John  Sutton  and  their  research  teams 
has  also  proven  to  be  flexible  and 
workable  in  different  crops  for  a va- 
riety of  problems,  from  fungal  and 
viral  diseases  to  insect  pests.  The  re- 
searchers are  focusing  on  honeybees 
and  bumblebees,  and  findings  from 
their  studies  have  already  been  pub- 
lished, most  recently  as  a “state-of- 
the-art”  review  by  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Testing  and  Materials  Inter- 
national. 

“It’s  well-known  that  bees  dis- 
seminate useful  micro-organisms  in 
the  form  of  pollen  grains,”  says  Ke- 
van, “but  it  wasn’t  until  recendy  that 
this  capacity  has  been  used  in  this 
different  and  beneficial  manner.” 

Al-Mazra’awi  came  to  Guelph 
from  Jordan  specifically  to  study 
biological  control  agents  and  bee 
vectoring.  He,  along  with  Kevan  and 
researcher  Les  Shipp  of  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  is 
overseeing  the  most  recent  research. 
Currently,  they  are  examining  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  bee  vectoring  against 
the  tarnished  plant  bug  and  thrips, 
looking  at  bell  peppers  growing  in 


greenhouses  — the  first  “indoor” 
study.  “We’re  getting  bigger,  better 
peppers,”  Al-Mazra’awi  says. 

Findings  fom  that  research  were 
presented  to  the  Entomological  Soci- 
ety of  Canada  in  November. 

Bee  vectoring  has  also  proven  ef- 
fective against  grey  mould  on  straw- 
berries and  raspberries,  as 
demonstrated  in  joint  work  by  Ke- 
van and  Sutton,  and  against  fire 
blight  on  pears  and  apples  in  Utah.  It 
has  also  been  used  successfully 
against  viral,  bacterial  and  fungal 
pathogens  of  pest  insects  such  as 
corn  earworm,  pollen  beedes, 
banded  sunflower  moths,  and  tar- 
nished plant  bugs  on  alfalfa,  canola 
and  sunflowers  in  various  places 
around  the  world. 

In  one  study,  for  example,  U of  G 


researchers  compared  bee  vectoring 
with  spraying  crops  to  protect 
against  grey  mould.  Crops  sprayed 
with  chemicals  had  55  to  57  per  cent 
of  their  flowers  affected  by  grey 
mould.  Crops  that  had  an  agent  de- 
livered by  honeybees  had  only  about 
sue  to  nine  per  cent  of  flowers  af- 
fected by  mould. 

“One  of  the  advantages  of  using 
bees  is  that  they  place  the  inoculum 
precisely  in  the  flowers  of  the  crop 
where  the  pest  is  found,”  says  Kevan. 
“Bees  also  forage  all  day,  every  day, 
as  long  as  the  weather  is  fine,  which 
means  the  agent  is  being  placed  on  a 
condnual  basis  on  newly  opened 
flowers.” 

This  eliminates  the  need  for  re- 
peated spraying  and  is  also  safer  for 
the  environment  because  non- 


Correction 


A Feb.  11  @Guelph  article  about 
research  on  the  use  of  garlic  in 
horse  feed  contained  inaccuracies. 
The  research  did  not  conclude,  as 
reported  in  the  article  and  noted  in 
the  headline,  that  garlic  is  safe  for 
horses.  The  main  conclusion  of  the 
study  was  that,  at  the  very  high 
amounts  ingested  in  the  trial,  garlic 
results  in  progressive  anemia  in 


horses,  characterized  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Heinz  bodies.  During  the 
study,  researcher  Wendy  Pearson 
was  an  M.Sc.  student  in  the  De- 
partment of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  not  Human  Biology  and 
Nutritional  Sciences.  To  read  a 
corrected  version  of  the  article, 
see  the  Feb.  1 1 issue  on  the  web  at 
www.uoguelph.ca/atguelph. 


targeted  organisms  are  not  affected 
by  residue,  he  says. 

Al-Mazra’awi  adds  that  there’s 
another  bonus  to  using  bees:  “Not 
only  are  the  pests  suppressed,  but 
growers  also  get  the  benefit  of  better 
pollination,  which  increases  yields.” 
The  researchers  say  that  for  prac- 
tical and  commercial  applications, 
additional  research  and  develop- 
ment are  required.  “But  the  potential 
for  success  is  clear,”  Kevan  says. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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VISITOR  FROM  TOKYO  UNIVERSITY  SAYS  THANKS 

On  behalf  of  the  Tokyo  University  of  Science  and  myself,  I would  like  to 
thank  the  University  of  Guelph  community  for  the  wonderful  opportunity 
I was  provided  to  learn  about  your  administrative  structure. 

The  past  six  months  have  gone  by  very  quickly,  and  I thoroughly  en- 
joyed the  experience  of  “shadowing”  some  of  you  in  your  jobs.  I was  able  to 
learn  much  from  you  about  your  university,  and  I will  be  able  to  provide 
my  university  with  a valuable  report. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  warm  hospitality,  and  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  contact  me  if  your  travels  bring  you  to  Tokyo.  I would  be  delighted  to 
welcome  you  to  my  city. 

Ayako  Shibata,  Tokyo  University  of  Science 

SCREECH  WILL  BE  MISSED  AT  OVC 

On  Feb.  3,  OVC’s  beloved  mascot,  Screech,  passed  away.  This  feline  friend 
lived  for  19  years  in  the  halls,  barns,  classrooms,  offices  and  lounges  of 
OVC.  He  also  did  his  part  by  donating  blood  for  other  cats  in  need.  The  stu- 
dents adored  him,  and  he  reciprocated  the  feeling.  Screech  was  even  a regu- 
lar cast  member  in  the  annual  OVC  plays.  He  will  be  missed. 

On  Feb.  4,  the  flag  at  OVC  was  lowered  to  half-mast  for  a short  time  to 
honour  our  friend  and  mascot.  Hats  off  to  those  who  decided  to  do  this  for 
Screech.  OVC  knows  the  significance  of  the  human-animal  bond,  and  we 
applaud  those  who  thought  it  important  enough  to  recognize  the  bond  we 
had  with  Screech.  We  are  happy  to  have  respected  Screech  in  life  and  in 
death. 

" Without  friends,  no  one  would  choose  to  live , though  he  had  all  other  goods.  ” 

Aristotle 

Lori  Partridge,  ludith  Renaud,  Agnes  Bass  and  Alex  Benben 
Medical  Records,  Ontario  Veterinary  College 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken  on  campus,  you  will  have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  for  a 
$50  gift  certificate  from  the  U of  G Bookstore,  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  Anyone  who  submits  the 
right  answer  by  Feb.  27  at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Staff  in  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office  were 
quick  to  respond  that  the  photo  in  the  Feb.  11  issue  of  @6  Ip  was  the  back  porch  of  their  office  on 
University  Avenue.  The  bicycle  seen  in  the  photo  is  used  by  the  office’s  staff  to  travel  across  campus.  Wayne 
Aitken  of  Physical  Resources  also  had  the  correct  answer.  If  you  can  identify  the  above  photo,  send  your 
response  to  r.cooper@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext.  56982.  photo  by  rachelle  cooper 


Mancuso  Aims  to  Enhance  the  Learning  Experience 

Continued  from  page  1 . 


“She  is  an  amazing,  dynamic 
teacher  who  gives  so  much  personal 
attention  to  her  students.  She’s  able 
to  create  an  intimate  learning  envi- 
ronment in  every  class  and  takes  the 
time  to  get  to  know  her  students  on 
an  individual  level.” 

Gabler  was  one  of  the  more  than 
30  undergraduates  Mancuso  hired  in 
1 996  to  research  her  book  A Question 
of  Ethics,  an  experience  that  Gabler 
describes  as  “rare  and  invaluable.” 

"I  never  would  have  gone  to 
graduate  school,  or  even  been  inter- 
ested in  studying  political  science,  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  Maureen’s  encour- 
agement and  support,”  she  says. 

Mancuso,  who  holds  a bachelor's 
degree  from  McMaster  University,  a 
master’s  degree  from  Carleton  Uni- 
versity and  a D.Phil.  from  Nuffield 
College  at  Oxford  University,  where 
she  was  a British  Council  Fellow,  has 
always  believed  that  students  should 
be  directly  engaged  in  active  learn- 
ing. “We  still  place  too  much  empha- 
sis on  a rigid  class  structure,”  she 
says. 

Once  she  moved  to  the  adminis- 
trative offices,  she  began  exploring 
ways  to  increase  interactive,  group 
and  self-learning  experiences  for  all 
students.  The  result  was  the  hugely 
successful  first-year  seminars,  which 
give  students  a chance  to  participate 


in  small  discussion-oriented  classes 
in  their  first  year.  Taught  by  some  of 
U of  G’s  top  teachers,  including 
many  administrators  and  deans,  the 
seminars  focus  on  intriguing  topics 
and  are  designed  to  challenge  the 
minds  of  new  students  and  intro- 
duce and  polish  the  skills  they’ll  need 
at  university.  The  program  has  been 
expanded  and  now  includes  more 
than  30  offerings. 

“For  the  last  several  years,  the 
University  has  been  focusing  on 
growth,”  says  Mancuso.  “Now  we 
need  to  make  sure  we  balance  that 
with  maintaining  quality  and  en- 
hancing the  learning  experience. 
There  are  so  many  things  we  can  do 
to  make  this  university  an  incubator 
of  ideas.” 

Her  enthusiasm  for  such  trans- 
formation was  noted  during  the  se- 
lection process,  says  president 
Alastair  Summerlee,  who  chaired  the 
committee  that  recommended  her 
appointment. 

“She  is  absolutely  committed  to 
improving  the  quality  of  the  learning 
experience  and  wants  to  see  changes 
to  our  approach  in  teaching  and 
learning,"  he  says. 

Prof.  John  Livernois,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Economics  and  also  a 
member  of  the  selection  committee, 
says  he  believes  Mancuso’s  vision  for 


the  University’s  future  is  consistent 
with  how  faculty  want  to  see  U of  G 
continue  to  evolve.  “It  is  one  that  in- 
cludes balance  among  disciplines, 
excellence  in  scholarship  and  a colle- 
gial and  caring  environment,”  he 
says. 

Livernois,  who  sits  on  the  accessi- 
bility task  force  committee  with 
Mancuso,  says  the  new  provost  “is 
committed  to  and  I believe  will  foster 
an  environment  in  which  academic 
freedom  and  the  pursuit  of  truth  and 
excellence  in  scholarship  are  of  para- 
mount importance.” 

Summerlee  adds  that  Mancuso’s 
outstanding  record  of  distinction  in 
scholarship,  teaching  and  admini- 
stration was  also  key  in  her  selection 
and  that  she  received  strong  support 
from  the  community.  She  is  the  first 
woman  in  the  history  of  U of  G to 
hold  the  position  of  provost  and  VP 
(academic). 

Summerlee  also  mentions  “en- 
thusiasm,” “energy”  and  “integrity” 
when  talking  about  Mancuso.  “She 
really  cares  about  people  and  their 
situations,  yet  she  has  high  expecta- 
tions for  herself  and  for  others,  and 
she  expects  people  to  live  up  to 
them.” 

Registrar  Brian  Pettigrew,  who 
has  sat  on  a number  of  committees 
with  Mancuso,  including  the  ECC, 


which  deals  with  enrolment  growth 
and  tuition,  uses  the  words  “fair,” 
“vision”  and  “intellectual”  to  de- 
scribe the  new  provost. 

“One  of  her  greatest  strengths  is 
her  ability  to  handle  very  trying 
situations,”  he  says.  “When  difficult 
decisions  need  to  be  made,  she  is  able 
to  recognize  the  reality  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  people  involved  in  it, 
and  somehow  manages  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  that,  by  and  large,  every- 
one can  accept  in  the  end.” 

Mancuso  has  said  that  her  new 
position  requires  juggling  a diversity 
of  issues,  concerns  and  personalities. 
In  fact,  she’s  even  joked  that  to  be 
provost,  one  must  have  a special  type 
of  “university  bifocal  glasses  that  al- 
low you  to  focus  on  both  the  far-  and 
near-term  issues  at  the  same  time. 
I’ve  learned  through  experience  how 
to  balance  the  future-building  and 


problem-solving  aspects  of  the  job." 

One  of  Mancuso’s  first  initiatives 
will  be  to  tackle  the  widespread  con- 
cern about  writing  skills.  She  believes 
it  would  be  more  effective  to  embed 
writing-intensive  courses  into  each 
discipline  because  each  requires  dif- 
ferent forms  of  writing. 

Alcock  knows  what  such  a change 
could  mean  for  some  students.  He 
still  remembers  what  he  did  after 
Mancuso  called  him  into  her  office 
that  first  time,  when  she  told  him  she 
thought  he  had  potential. 

“It  seemed  like  I had  been  coming 
home  every  day  and  saying: 
'Surprise,  today  I dropped  every 
class  again.’  But  that  day  was  differ- 
ent. I went  home  and  said:  ‘Ta-da, 
something  good  happened  at  school 
today.” 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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FOR  RENT 


Three-bedroom  townhouse  close  to 
campus,  garage,  faculty  or  family 
preferred,  available  March  1,  $1,950 
a month  plus  utilities,  lease  and  rent 
negotiable,  829-9740  or  matt_grant 
001@hotmail.com. 


Two-bedroom  condo  in  south  end, 
on  bus  route,  parking,  laundry,  suit- 
able for  mature  or  grad  students, 
pets  OK,  available  May  1,  $1,200  a 
month  inclusive,  negotiable,  Brad, 
Ext.  56344  or  bdent@uoguelph.ca. 


Basement  room  in  house  on  Scotts- 
dale, private  bath  and  bar  area, 
shared  kitchen  and  entrance,  must 
like  dogs/cats,  available  April  or  May 
1,  $400  a month  plus  third  of  utili- 
ties; one-bedroom  apartment,  avail- 
able April  1,  $770  a month  inclusive, 
Brenna  or  Jamison,  829-2385. 


Upper  bedroom  in  three-bedroom 
house,  laundry,  close  to  campus, 
mall  and  bus  route,  available  imme- 
diately, $350  a month  plus  utilities, 
822-6765  orgloriaz_ca@yahoo.com. 


Room  in  home,  cooking  facilities, 
private  bath,  parking,  laundry, 
non-smoker,  no  pets,  one-year  lease, 
15-minute  walk  to  campus,  Ext. 
53035,  831-0893  or  jrvincen@ 

uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  basement 
apartment  in  south-end  home,  laun- 
dry, separate  entrance,  five-minute 
walk  to  bus,  available  March  1,  $600 
a month  inclusive,  Jaspreet,  Ext. 
56189  or  780-1373. 


Partially  furnished  three-bedroom 
luxury  home  in  south  end,  21£  baths, 
central  air  and  vac,  double  garage, 
huge  deck,  suitable  for  sabbatical 


professor’s  family,  available  May  1, 
$1,650  a month  plus  utilities,  Ext. 
52901  or  ymine@uoguelph.ca. 


Two  bedrooms  in  family  home  on 
Monticello,  available  May  3,  $425  a 
month  plus  utilities,  823-2081. 


Large  bedroom  in  three-bedroom 
house,  near  downtown  and  campus, 
laundry,  parking,  dishwasher,  high- 
speed Internet,  available  March  1,  no 
lease,  $450  a month  plus  utilities, 
836-3222  or  areiling@uoguelph.ca. 


FOR  SALE 


House  of  Brougham  solid  oak  dining 
room  table  and  six  chairs,  two  leaves, 
excellent  condition,  Clayton,  Ext. 
52592  or  827-9377  evenings. 


Weights  and  barbells,  outdoor  port- 
able basketball  net,  837-0316. 


Custom-built  contemporary  home 
on  Amberley  Beach,  Lake  Huron, 
three  bedrooms  and  baths,  two  fire- 
places, three-car  garage,  exceptional 
lake  view,  519-395-0507. 


Three-bedroom,  two-storey  house 
on  half  acre,  great  country  view, 
seven  minutes  north  of  Guelph, 
two-car  garage,  766-7754  evenings. 


Four-bedroom  brick  bungalow, 
five-minute  walk  to  Lake  Huron 
beach,  two  baths,  deck,  large  garden, 
ideal  retreat  or  retirement  home, 
Dorothy,  519-396-9518. 


2000  Ford  Taurus  SE,  four-door, 
white,  12,500  kilometres,  823-5876 
or  ghall@sec.uoguelph.ca. 


Smith-Corona  XD  4600,  Spell-Right 
Dictionary,  Memory  typewriter,  sev- 


eral heads,  Damon/IEC  clinical  cen- 
trifuge, maximal  rotation  4,000  rpm, 
medium  and  large  heads,  763-2246 
or  gbubenik@uoguelph.ca. 


1850s  green  velvet  sofa,  Canadian, 
professionally  re-covered,  821-  3722 
or  akyba@uoguelph.ca. 


Queen-sized  bed  with  mattress  and 
box  spring,  good  condition,  Allyson 
or  Derek,  837-8665. 


WANTED 


Full-time  nanny  for  about  30  hours  a 
week,  7 to  9 a.m.  and  2 to  6 p.m., 
involves  some  cleaning,  valid  driv- 
er’s licence  required,  ideal  for  senior 
mature  student,  David,  763-5335. 


One-bedroom  apartment  or  room 
from  Sept.  1,  2004,  to  April  30,  2005, 
for  third-year  non-smoking  female, 
prefer  downtown,  laundry  facilities, 
private  entrance,  Meghan,  82 1 -6994. 


AVAILABLE 


Experienced  teacher  for  tutoring  or 
private  individual/group  lessons  in 
French  or  Spanish,  extra  tutoring 
hours  available  March  15  to  26,  rates 
available  on  request,  824-0536  or 
dbuchner@uoguelph.ca. 


Person  to  check  spelling,  grammar 
and  punctuation  in  your  student 
paper,  826-5330  or  gtedesco@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


THANK  YOU 


Revenue  Control  staff  would  like  to 
thank  the  University  community  for 
their  generosity  and  kindness  in  sup- 
porting the  Feb.  12  fundraiser  for 
Jean’s  granddaughter  Kaitlyn. 
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2004  Environmental  Symposium 


"POWER  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL" 

Saturday,  March  13, 2004 
Registration:  8:30  a.m. 

First  Floor,  MacKinnon  Building 

Cost:  $8  general,  $5  for  U of  G students 
and  youth/ children 
Special  Guest:  Judy  Greenwood-Spears 
of  the  Raging  Grannies 

Come  and  enjoy  a day  of  speakers,  workshops, 
entertainment,  information,  motivation  & more! 

For  more  information,  please  contact: 
Megan  Walsh  at  mwaIsh@uoguelph.ca  or 
Danbi  Lee  at  danbi@uoguelph.ca. 

Visit  online  at:  www.uoguelph.ca/~esse. 


Nestled  in  a small  village  is  a workshop . . . 


. . . where  two  upholsterers  are  building  the 
finest  quality,  hand-tied  coil  spring  sofas. 


Visit  us:  Main  St.  South,  Rockwood 

10  scenic  minutes  from  Guelph  on  Hwy  7 East 
519.856.2575  888.339.2819 

Tues-Wed  10-5;  Thurs-Fri  10-8;  Sat  10-5;  Sun  12-5 


LAKESIDE  GETAWAY 

Authentic  1 800's  Coach  house  offers  rooms 
from  $54,  including  full  country  breakfast. 
Nestled  in  tiny  river  valley  with  5 minute 
walk  to  gorgeous  sandy  Lake  Huron  beach. 
Scenic  walks,  excellent  fishing. 
Pub/Restaurant/Patio  on  premises. 

Inn  at  the  Port 
R.R.  3,  Goderich,  ON 
Call  519-529-7986 

Visit  our  Web  site: 
www.inn3ttheport.com. 


Just  Move  In! 


Beautifully  updated  & decorated 
throughout.  New  goumiel  white 
kitchen  with  built-in  desk  & dish- 
washer, updated  windows  & doors, 
flooring,  new  bath,  main  floor  family 
room  with  walkout  to  newer  deck  & 
fenced  yard  hacking  onto  school 
ground.  Finished  family  room  with 
build-in  bar  & sink.  This  home  has 
something  for  the  whole  family. 


Jinr  Murphy 
Diane  Sorbara 

Associate  Broker  MVA,  Sales  Rep. 
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ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum’s  Sunday  afternoon 
walks  continue  Feb.  29  with  “Winter 
Weeds”  and  March  7 with  “Muir 
Trek.”  The  walks  leave  from  the 
Nature  Centre  at  2 p.m. 


Horticulturist  Henry  Kock  leads  a 
workshop  on  pond  and  woodland 
gardening  March  1 8 from  9 a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  Cost  is  $32.  Registration  and 
payment  are  required  by  March  4. 
Kock  also  presents  half-day  sessions 
on  “An  Ecological  Vegetable  Gar- 
den” March  25,  beginning  at  9 a.m. 
or  1 p.m.  Cost  is  $35.  Registration 
and  payment  deadline  is  March  11. 


Biologist  Chris  Earley  leads  a work- 
shop on  ducks  March  26  from  9 a.m. 
to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $65.  Registration 
and  payment  are  due  March  12. 


Ann  Estill  presents  “First  Steps  Into 
Storytelling"  March  27  from  9:30 
a.m  to  3 p.m.  Cost  is  $65.  The  dead- 
line for  registration  and  payment  is 
March  12. 


The  Arboretum  hosts  March  Break 
Madness  for  kids  five  to  12  March  15 
to  19  at  the  J.C.  Taylor  Nature  Cen- 
tre. Two-hour  programs  run  twice 
daily  at  10  a.m.  and  2 p.m.  For  more 
information,  call  Ext.  52363. 


The  Arboretum’s  Theatre  in  the 
Trees  presents  the  Arnold  Kane 
comedy  Marriage  Can  Be  Hazardous 
to  Your  Health  Saturdays  until  April 
24.  Doors  open  at  6 p.m.  Cost  is  $53. 
For  tickets,  call  Ext.  54110. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  School  of  English  and  Theatre 
Studies  and  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre  present  the  film  series 
“Beyond  Hollywood:  Spotlight  on 
International  Film.”  On  March  6, 
the  focus  is  on  Canadian  cinema, 
with  films  running  at  1 and  3 p.m.  at 
the  art  centre.  Admission  is  free. 


COLLOQUIUM 


The  Department  of  Mathematics 
and  Statistics  presents  David  Earn  of 
McMaster  University  discussing 
“The  Capacity  of  Modern  Cities  to 
Resist  Emerging  Infectious  Dis- 
eases” March  1 1 at  3 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  227. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  noon-hour  concerts 
continue  Feb.  26  with  Marta  McCar- 
thy conducting  the  U of  G choirs  and 
March  4 with  soprano  Tannis 
Sprott,  Richard  Semmens  on 
recorder,  harpsichordist  Sandra 
Mangsen  and  Prof.  Mary  Cyr  on 
viola  de  gamba.  On  March  11, 
Laksmi  Ranganathan  performs  on 
the  veena.  The  concerts  are  in 
MacKinnon  107. 


LECTURES 


The  Human  Rights  Discussion 
Group  presents  David  Walden,  sec- 
retary general  of  the  Canadian  Com- 


Hv K N T_SL 


mission  for  UNESCO,  Feb.  25  at 
5:30  p.m.  in  Thornbrough  1200.  His 
topic  is  “Building  International 
Consensus  for  Mutual  Understand- 
ing and  Respect  for  Human  Rights: 
the  Role  of  the  UN  Educational,  Sci- 
entific and  Cultural  Organization.” 


The  French  studies  program  in  the 
School  of  Languages  and  Literatures 
presents  novelist  Jean-Fran^ois 
Chassay  of  University  du  Quebec  a 
Montreal  discussing  “Reflexion  aut- 
our  d’un  roman  ‘am£ricain’:  origine 
de  V angle  mort ” March  1 at  9:30 
a.m.  in  UC  442. 


The  School  of  Hospitality  and 
Tourism  Management  presents  res- 
taurateurs Kevin  Gallagher  and 
Donna  Dooher  discussing  “Love 
Work,  Love  Life,  Maintaining 
Balance  in  the  Hospitality  Industry” 
March  3 at  9:30  a.m.  in  Macdonald 
Stewart  129. 


Alexander  Reford,  director  of  Les 
Jardins  de  M£tis  in  Grand-M£tis, 
Que.,  gives  OAC’s  second  annual 
Jack  and  Gerry  Vandergrift  Memo- 
rial Lecture  March  4 at  4 p.m.  in 
Landscape  Architecture  125.  His 
topic  is  “High  Art  and  Gardens.” 


Lester  Brown,  president  of  the  Earth 
Policy  Institute,  will  give  the  keynote 
talk  in  the  2004  Kenneth  Hammond 
Lectures  on  Environment,  Energy 
and  Resources  March  5 at  7 p.m.  in 
War  Memorial  Hall.  He  will  discuss 
"Plan  B:  Rescuing  a Planet  Under 
Stress  and  a Civilization  in  Trouble.” 
An  all-day  symposium  March  6 
from  9 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  at  the  Cut- 
ten  Club  will  feature  talks  on  envi- 
ronmental issues  by  five  Guelph  fac- 
ulty and  a panel  discussion.  To 
register  for  the  symposium,  send 
e-mail  to  hls@uoguelph.ca. 


Vince  Molony,  chair  in  animal  wel- 
fare at  the  Royal  (Dick)  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  will  deliver  OAC’s 
Basil  Capes  Memorial  Lecture 
March  9 at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  OVC 
Lifetime  Learning  Centre.  He  will 
discuss  “Pain  in  Farm  Animals.” 


NOTICES 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music’s 
visiting  artist  and  speaker  series 
presents  Francois  Lacasse  Feb.  25 
and  Roland  Brener  March  10.  The 
talks  begin  at  7 p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
103.  Everyone  is  welcome. 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music’s 
Zavitz  Gallery  hosts  exhibitions  by 
senior-level  sculpture  students  until 
Feb.  28  and  works  from  the  MFA 
graduate  student  exchange  with  Buf- 
falo Feb.  29  to  March  6 and  March  7 
to  13. 


The  International  Development 
Research  Centre  and  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  are  launching  a compe- 
tition to  support  research  on  the 
social  equity  and  public  policy  chal- 
lenges of  transformative  technolo- 
gies faced  by  developing  countries. 
The  deadline  to  submit  a concept 


note  is  March  26.  For  more  informa- 
tion and  an  application,  visit  the 
website  http://web.idrc.ca. 


The  International  Development 
Research  Centre  offers  Canadian 
Window  on  International  Develop- 
ment Awards  for  graduate  students 
(application  deadline  April  1),  doc- 
toral research  awards  (May  13)  and 
Ecosystem  Approaches  to  Human 
Health  Training  Awards  (May  15). 
For  details,  visit  the  website 
http://web.idrc.ca. 


“Discovering  Life’s  Unlimited 
Potential”  is  the  focus  of  discussion 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  SGI  Club 
Feb.  25  at  7 p.m.  in  UC  430. 


SEMINARS 


“Modelling  Studies  on  ProP  and 
ProQ,  Bacterial  Proteins  Involved  in 
Osmoregulation”  is  the  topic  of 
Prof.  Bob  Keates,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  in  the  biochemistry 
seminar  series  Feb.  26.  On  March  1 1 , 
Kathleen  Hill  considers  “Mutation 
Load  Over  the  Lifespan  of  the 
Mouse:  Spontaneous  Mutations 

Show  Age  and  Tissue  Specificity.” 
The  seminars  begin  at  noon  in 
MacNaughton  222. 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
seminar  series  continues  Feb.  26 
with  Stephen  Lory  of  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School  discussing  “Analysis  of 
Regulatory  Networks  of  Pseudomo- 
nas aeruginosa  by  Means  of  Tran- 
scriptional Profiling”  at  3 p.m.  in 
Food  Science  128. 


“Carbohydrate  Savvy”  is  the  topic  of 
a Health  and  Performance  Centre 
seminar  Feb.  26  at  7 p.m.  in  Powell 
207.  Cost  is  $10.  To  register,  call  Ext. 
53460. 


Next  up  in  the  international  devel- 
opment seminar  series  is  Prof. 
Spencer  Henson,  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Business,  discussing 
“The  Impact  of  Export  Horticulture 
on  Small-Scale  Producers:  Lessons 
From  Kenya  and  Zimbabwe”  Feb.  27 
at  4 p.m.  in  MacLachlan  107. 


The  Department  of  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences  seminar 
series  continues  March  1 with  Julie 
Conquer  of  KGK  Synergize  Inc. 
exploring  “Omega-3  Fatty  Acids  and 
Mental  Disorders.”  On  March  8, 
Prof.  David  Dyck  discusses  “Leptin 
and  Skeletal  Muscle  Metabolism.” 
The  seminars  begin  at  10:30  a.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 


Next  up  in  the  Axelrod  Institute  of 
Ichthyology  seminar  series  March  2 
is  Prof.  David  Noakes,  Zoology,  dis- 
cussing “Nagasaki:  Culture  and 
Aquaculture.”  On  March  9,  Istvan 
Imre  of  the  University  of  Montreal 
considers  “Territoriality  and  Popu- 
lation Regulation  in  Juvenile  Salmo- 
nids.”  The  seminars  are  at  noon  in 
Axelrod  168. 


The  Department  of  Botany  seminar 
series  continues  March  2 with  Rina 


Kamenetsky  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Center,  Israel,  examining 
“Somatic  Evolution  and  Florogene- 
sis  in  the  Genus  Allium.''  On  March 
9,  post-doctoral  researcher  Justin 
Ramsey  explains  “Polyploidy  and 
Local  Adaptation  in  Achillea  millefo- 
lium (Asteraceae).”  The  seminars 
begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 


The  Cognitive  Science  Group  pres- 
ents Prof.  Don  Dedrick,  Philosophy 
and  Psychology,  discussing  “Tri- 
chromacy  Strikes  Back!”  March  2 in 
MacKinnon  234.  On  March  12, 
Chris  Roney  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  considers  “The 
Gambler’s  Fallacy  and  the  ‘Hot 
Hand’:  Why  Do  We  Perceive  Inde- 
pendent Events  as  Linked?"  in 
MacKinnon  232.  The  seminars 
begin  at  4 p.m. 


“Self-Organized  Standing  Waves 
Within  Bacteria  Are  Exploited  for 
Accurate  Division”  is  the  focus  of 
Andrew  Rutenberg  of  Dalhousie 
University  in  the  Department  of 
Physics  seminar  series  March  2.  On 
March  9,  R6gis  Pom£s  of  the  Hospi- 
tal for  Sick  Children  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  explains  “Molecular 
Mechanisms  of  Proton  Relay  and 
Blockage  in  Membrane  Protein.” 
The  seminars  are  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  105. 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
graduate  student  seminar  series  con- 
tinues with  Erin  Mulrooney  present- 
ing “Characterization  of  an  Aceta- 
midino  Synthetase  Involved  in  the 
Biosynthesis  of  B-Band  Lipopolysac- 
charide  in  P.  aeruginosa  Serotype 
012”  March  5 at  12:30  p.m.  in 
Chemistry  and  Microbiology  160. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of 
Pathobiology  seminar  series  March 
5 is  PhD  candidate  Byram  Bridle  dis- 
cussing “Xenotolerance”  at  2 p.m.  in 
Pathobiology  2106. 


The  Department  of  Zoology  seminar 
series  continues  March  5 with  Gary 
Burness  of  Trent  University  consid- 
ering “Komodo  Dragons  to  Sper- 
matozoa: Strategies  of  Energy 

Metabolism.”  On  March  12,  Jan 
Ciborowski  of  the  University  of 
Windsor  explains  “Reference  Con- 
ditions and  ‘Axes  of  Evil’  — Devel- 
oping, Integrating  and  Evaluating 
Indicators  of  Environmental  Condi- 
tions at  Great  Lakes  Coastal  Mar- 
gins.” The  seminars  begin  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  hosts 
new  faculty  luncheons  Feb.  27  and 
March  4 at  12:30  p.m.,  with  discus- 
sion to  focus  on  academic  integrity 
at  the  first  session  and  supervising 
graduate  students  at  the  second.  To 
register,  visit  the  website  www.tss. 
uoguelph.ca. 


THEATRE 


It  Was  All  a Dream,  a two-person 
“hip-hopera”  adaptation  of  William 
Shakespeare’s  A Midsummer  Night’s 


Dream,  runs  Feb.  28  to  March  2 at  8 
p.m.  at  the  George  Luscombe  Thea- 
tre. Tickets  are  $5  at  the  door. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Ian  Burgess,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  is  Feb.  26  at  10  a.m.  in 
Chemistry  and  Microbiology  370. 
The  thesis  is  “Neutron  Reflectivity: 
A Novel  Means  of  Studying  Thin 
Organic  Films  at  Electrified  Inter- 
faces.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  Jacek 
Lipkowski. 


The  final  examination  of  Scott 
Houliston,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry, is  March  9 at  9 a.m.  in 
MacNaughton  222.  The  thesis  is 
“Structural  Studies  on  the  Trans- 
membrane Domain  of  Neu  and  the 
p-trefoil  Protein  Hisactophilin.” 
The  advisers  are  Profs.  Frances  Sha- 
rom  and  Jim  Davis. 


The  final  oral  exam  of  Wanda 
George,  a PhD  candidate  in  the  rural 
studies  program  (School  of  Rural 
Planning  and  Development),  is 
March  12  at  noon  in  Landscape 
Architecture  125.  The  thesis  is 
"Commodifying  Local  Culture  for 
Tourism  Development  and  Com- 
munity Sustainability:  The  Case  of 
One  Rural  Community  in  Atlantic 
Canada.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Don 
Reid. 


The  final  oral  exam  of  PhD 
candidate  Doug  Al-Maini,  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy,  is  March  15  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  318.  The 
thesis  is  “Opening  the  Kiste: 
Religion,  Politics  and  Philosophy  in 
Plato’s  Phaedrus."  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Ken  Dorter. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


USC  Canada’s  annual  fundraising 
dinner  will  be  held  March  8,  Interna- 
tional Women’s  Day,  at  the  Guelph 
Tandoor  House,  105  Macdonnell  St. 
Kate  Green,  USC  Canada  program 
officer  for  South  Asia,  will  speak  on 
“Issues  for  Young  Women  in  Asia.” 
For  reservations  or  information,  call 
821-3833.  Green  will  also  speak 
March  7 during  the  10:30  a.m.  serv- 
ice at  the  Unitarian  Congregations 
of  Guelph,  122  Harris  St.  She  will 
present  “South  Asia  Stories:  Young 
Women  With  New  Opportunities.” 
Everyone  is  welcome. 


“A  Conversation  About  Blackness: 
Politics  of  Representation”  will  be 
held  Feb.  29  from  2:30  to  5 p.m.  at 
Norfolk  United  Church.  Speakers 
will  include  U of  G Spanish  profes- 
sor Dorothy  Odartey-Wellington, 
local  writer  Rozena  Maat  and  U of  G 
students.  The  event  will  also  feature 
a drum  circle,  dance  performance 
and  live  painting.  Admission  is  free, 
but  small  donations  are  welcome. 
For  information,  call  Ext.  56748. 


Big  Brothers  Big  Sisters  of  Guelph 
holds  its  annual  Bowl  for  Kids 
March  5 to  9 at  Woodlawn  Bowl.  For 
more  information,  call  824-5154. 
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I^KI11  1 S SCIENCE  COMPLEX  ON  SCHEDULE  ♦ ENGLISH  GRAD  WINS  CBC  LITERARY  AWARD 


OAC  student  Kim  Waalderbos  of  Nova  Scotia  came  to  U of  G because  of 
her  desire  to  teach  people  about  agricultural  issues. 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


We’re  Showing  Off 
Our  Royal  Roots 


College  Royal  celebrant  is  keen  to  highlight  the 


agricultural  traditions  of  80-year-old  open  house 


Kim  Waalderbos,  the  2004 
College  Royal  celebrant, 
couldn’t  be  happier  that  the  theme 
of  U of  G’s  annual  open  house  this 
year  is  “Showing  Off  Our  Royal 
Roots."  While  she  was  growing  up 
on  a dairy  farm  in  Amherst,  Nova 
Scotia,  her  parents  always  taught  her 
to  educate  people  about  agriculture. 
As  the  official  representative  and 
major  spokesperson  for  College 
Royal  events  March  19  to  21, 
Waalderbos  is  keen  to  highlight  the 
agricultural  traditions  of  the  open 
house  that  began  80  years  ago. 

“The  livestock  show  was  the 
main  event  when  College  Royal  first 
began  in  1925  and  is  still  going 
strong  today,"  she  says.  "Events  and 
displays  highlighting  all  the  colleges 
keep  being  added  lo  build  on  the 
strong  tradition  that’s  at  the  core  of 
it  all.” 

As  a teen,  Waalderbos  followed 
her  parents’  advice  by  entering  the 


4-H  Canadian  Young  Speakers  for 
Agriculture  competitions.  Last  year, 
during  her  first  year  at  Guelph  in  the 
B.Sc.(Agr.)  program,  she  won  the 
national  public-speaking  competi- 
tion and  was  able  to  fulfil  her  child- 
hood dream  of  being  a part  of  the 
Royal  Winter  Fair.  Although  she 
wasn’t  there  showing  a dairy  cow  as 
she’d  always  hoped,  Waalderbos 
says  talking  with  Toronto  school- 
children  about  where  their  food 
comes  from  was  a huge  reward. 

It  was  her  drive  to  teach  people 
about  agricultural  issues  that 
brought  her  to  Guelph  from,  as  she 
puts  it,  “a  small  town  in  the  sticks." 
Within  a week  after  arriving  on 
campus,  she  joined  the  Office  of 
Research’s  SPARK  writing  program 
and  continued  to  work  in  the 
SPARK  office  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. When  choosing  courses,  she 
keeps  in  mind  her  future  goal  of 
See  OPEN  HOUSE  on  page  14 


Uncertain  Government 
Funding  Creates  Budget 
Challenges  for  University 


"We  can  work  together  to  address  these  challenges  and  to  preserve 


the  quality  of  the  Guelph  educational  experience, ' says  Summerlee 


PRESIDENT  Alastair  Summerlee 
says  he’s  pleased  with  the 
response  and  feedback  he  has 
received  after  issuing  a public 
message  Feb.  27  that  explained  the 
budget  challenges  facing  the 
University. 

In  the  message,  Summerlee  said  it 
now  appears  that  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment may  not  be  able  to  fulfil  its 
commitment  to  provide  vital  fund- 
ing. This  will  result  in  a funding 
shortfall  of  at  least  $5.7  million  next 
year  at  U of  G.  He  also  announced 
that  he  was  asking  all  colleges  and  di- 
rectorates to  review  their  operating 
budgets  with  a target  of  reducing 


them  by  3.5  per  cent. 

The  message  was  faxed  to  depart- 
ments and  student  groups  across 
campus,  posted  on  the  University’s 
home  page  and  made  available  to  the 
greater  Guelph  community. 

“I  hoped  people  would  think  the 
University  was  being  respectful  by 
keeping  them  informed,"  Summer- 
lee says. 

He  adds  that  he  has  received 
positive  feedback,  both  verbally  and 
through  e-mails,  from  faculty,  staff, 
students,  alumni  and  members  of 
the  local  community. 

That  support  will  be  crucial  in  the 
weeks  ahead  as  U of  G continues  the 


difficult  task  of  continuing  to  press 
the  government  to  fulfil  its  funding 
commitments  and  simultaneously 
developing  its  preliminary  2004/ 
2005  Ministry  of  Training,  Colleges 
and  Universities  operating  budget. 
The  budget  is  scheduled  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Board  of  Governors  in 
April  because  the  University’s 
budget  year  begins  May  1,  but  the 
provincial  government  is  not  ex- 
pected to  release  its  budget  until 
mid-May. 

The  biggest  areas  of  concern  with 
the  government  include  the  question 
of  financial  support  for  double- 
See  COLLEGES  on  page  14 


Timothy  Findley  Collection 
Donated  to  Theatre  Archives 


Late  author  and  his  partner  give  Guelph  40  years  of  Canadian  theatre  memories 


Timothy  Findley’s  extensive 
personal  collection  of  theatre 
memorabilia  is  being  donated  to 
Guelph’s  theatre  archives. 

“I’m  giving  our  memories  of  Ca- 
nadian theatre  from  the  past  40  years 
to  the  University’s  wonderful  theatre 
archive,”  says  William  Whitehead, 
Findley’s  partner. 

Whitehead  will  tell  the  stories  be- 
hind some  of  the  items  in  the  collec- 
tion March  16  from  3:30  to  4:30  p.m. 
in  Room  384  of  McLaughlin  Library. 
The  event  is  open  to  the  public. 

A Guelph  honorary  degree  re- 
cipient who  made  frequent  visits  to 
the  city,  Findley,  who  died  in  2002, 


felt  a strong  attachment  to  the  Uni- 
versity, says  Whitehead.  “We  made 
the  decision  to  donate  these  items  to 
the  University  of  Guelph  quite  some 
years  ago.” 

Findley  and  Whitehead  met 
through  the  theatre  in  1962  and  kept 
all  the  costume  designs,  set  designs, 
production  photographs  and  props 
from  the  plays  they  were  involved  in. 
The  collection  covers  most  of  the 
walls  in  their  Stratford  condomin- 
ium. The  entire  collection,  with  the 
exception  of  a portrait  of  Findley, 
has  been  donated  to  U of  G,  al- 
though it  will  physically  remain  in 
Whitehead’s  home  as  long  as  he 


lives.  When  he  visits  campus  next 
week,  Whiteshead  will  bring  two 
items  from  the  collection  to  be  dis- 
played in  McLaughlin. 

In  addition  to  such  well-known 
novels  as  The  Wars,  The  Piano  Man’s 
Daughter,  The  Telling  of  Lies  and  Not 
Wanted  on  the  Voyage,  Findley  wrote 
six  plays  and  was  intimately  con- 
nected to  the  theatre  throughout  his 
career.  “Tiff,  as  we  called  him  for  the 
initials  of  his  name,  Timothy  Irving 
Frederick  Findley,  spent  15  years  as 
an  actor  before  he  started  writing," 
Whitehead  says. 

In  1962,  Whitehead  was  jointly 
See  GIFT  on  page  14 


This  Week  in  1964 


Forty  years  ago,  the  weekly 
News  Bulletin  published  by 
Guelph’s  Federated  Colleges  re- 
ported that: 

• The  campus  was  hosting  the  School 
of  Warble  Fly  Inspectors,  the  West- 
ern Ontario  Cheesemakers’  Con- 
ference, the  National  Potato 
Breeding  Conference,  the  Channel 
Islands  Breeds  Annual  Meeting  and 
the  RCGA  Turf  Conference  and 
Exposition. 


Students  in  the  ornamental  hor- 
ticulture and  landscape  design 
programs  announced  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Louise  Heringa  Fund 
to  foster  extracurricular  cultural 
and  educational  goals  in  land- 
scape horticulture. 

Engineering  professor  Glen 
Downing  was  giving  a talk  at  the 
Chatham  Community  Centre 
when  the  roof  blew  off  the  build- 
ing. 
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Nestled  in  a small  village  is  a workshop . . . 


. . . where  two  upholsterers  are  building  the 
finest  quality,  hand-tied  coil  spring  sofas. 


Visit  us:  Main  St.  South,  Rockwood 

10  scenic  minutes  from  Guelph  on  Hwy  7 East 

519.856.2575  888.339.2819 

Tues-Wed  10-5;  Thurs-Fri  10-8;  Sat  10-5;  Sun  12-5 


CARPET  & FEMIHTOE  MANIM 

Do  you  suffer  from  allergies  ? 


• reduces  the  level  of  bacteria,  yeast 
and  mould  micro-organisms  in 
carpeting  by  an  average  of  92.5% 

• reduces  the  level  of  bacteria  on 
upholstered  furniture  by  an 
average  of  96 % 


Valerie  Poulton 


STEAMATIP. 

total  cleaning  k restoration 


Call  Us 

(519)  836-7340 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  Than  Steamaticl 


JUST  LISTED 
$269,900 


Soulh  end  4 bedroom  with  4 finished 
levels,  backing  conservation.  Main 
floor  open  concept  living  room  and 
eat-in  kitchen  with  walkout  to  deck. 
Professionally  finished  basement 
with  4 piece  bath,  rec  room  and 
bedroom.  2nd  level  features 
spacious  master  with  ensuite,  2 
bedrooms,  laundry  and  walkup  to 
finished  attic  games  room. 

Call  today  for  details. 


Jim  Murphy 
Diane  Sorbara 

Associate  Broker  MVA,  Sales  Rep. 


★**■*■* HLomeJLife  Really 

Jlmdlnnc@homclircBuclpli.com 


(est.  1978) 


■ Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program 

• Martial  Arts  • Skating 

• Swimming  • Yoga 

■ KinderMusik 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 


Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
Vi  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 

Downtown  Guelph 

151  Waterloo  Ave. 

Guelph,  Ont. 

836-3810 


“ Within  the  Child  Lies 
the  Fate  of  the  Future" 
Dr.  Marla  Montessori 


w w w. giiclphmontcssori.com 


REPORT 


University  Prepares  for  Budget  Shoitfall 

PRESIDENT  Alastair  SUMMERLEE  told  Senate  review  their  budgets  because  of  concerns  that  the 
March  2 that  the  University  is  preparing  for  a province  may  not  fulfil  its  commitment  to  provide 
potential  budget  shortfall  of  $5.7  million  for  2004/05.  funding  to  deal  with  enrolment  increases,  particularly 
He  said  colleges  and  directorates  have  been  asked  to  those  related  to  the  double  cohort  (see  story  on  page  1). 


In  other  business,  Senate  ap- 
proved a motion  from  the  Board  of 
Undergraduate  Studies  (BUGS)  to 
remove  the  double-counting  regu- 
lation for  the  certificate  of  leader- 
ship program  offered  by  the  Office 
of  Open  Learning.  Without  the  ex- 
emption, undergraduates  wishing 
to  obtain  the  certificate  would  have 
to  take  another  three  courses  in  ad- 
dition to  their  degree  requirements. 

Senate  also  approved  a BUGS 
motion  to  provide  up  to  three  un- 
specified credits  to  international 
students  who  have  completed 


advanced-level  examinations  in 
their  home  countries  with  a mini- 
mum grade  of  “C.” 

Senators  also  voted  to  discon- 
tinue the  food  science  articulation 
agreement  with  Durham  College. 


ACCESSIBILITY  TASK  FORCE 

The  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Accessibility  to  University  Educa- 
tion received  comments  on  its  in- 
terim report  during  an  informal 
session  prior  to  the  Senate  meeting. 
The  task  force  was  launched  in  Sep- 
tember 2003  by  president  Alastair 


Summerlee  to  review  available  data 
and  make  recommendations  on  is- 
sues of  accessibility  to  publicly 
funded  higher  education  in  On- 
tario, particularly  access  to  U of  G. 

Chaired  by  provost  Maureen 
Mancuso,  the  task  force  published 
its  interim  report  Feb.  23  on  the  web 
and  held  the  open  forum  to  invite 
feedback  from  senators  and  other 
members  of  the  University 
community.  To  make  additional 
comments,  visit  www.uoguelph.ca/ 
president/ptfa/report.  A final  report 
is  expected  this  summer. 


Next  Wave  of  Planned  Phone 
Installations  Set  for  Late  May 

Multi-year  project  to  replace  outdated  phone  system  will  wrap  up  this  fall 


WITH  MORE  THAN  1,700  new 
phones  now  operating  on 
campus,  Computing  and  Commu- 
nications Services  (CCS)  is  set  to 
begin  the  final  phase  of  a multi-year 
telephone  project  that  was  initiated 
when  the  old  legacy  PBX  phone 
system  reached  user  capacity  more 
than  two  years  ago.  In  this  phase, 
2,000  new  phones  will  be  installed 
during  the  last  two  weeks  of  May. 

“This  is  a more  ambitious  move 
than  was  originally  planned, ’’says 
Kent  Percival,  manager  of  develop- 
ment for  CCS.  “Although  our  goal 
was  to  upgrade  the  phones  over  time 
with  a controlled  amount  of  effort, 
we  have  run  into  some  realities  of  the 
old  technology.” 

The  limited  flexibility  of  the  1984 
ROLM  switch  caused  difficulties  in 
adapting  the  old  phone  service  to  the 


new  system,  says  Percival.  As  a re- 
sult, the  phone  service  migration 
needs  to  occur  in  a much  shorter 
time  span  than  expected. 

“This  rapid  deployment  will  re- 
quire significant  planning  and  effort 
by  the  CCS  team,”  he  says,  “and  the 
transition  period  will  result  in  some 
unavoidable  impacts  on  service.” 

The  most  immediate  impact  will 
be  the  implementation  of  a freeze  on 
all  telephone  moves,  adds  and 
changes  from  now  through  June  30, 
says  Percival.  Exceptions  will  be 
made  for  phones  for  new  appointees 
and  preplanned  major  renovations. 

During  the  two-week  transition 
in  May,  calls  from  the  old  system  to 
the  new  system  may  take  longer  to 
complete,  he  says.  After  the  May  mi- 
gration, some  parts  of  the  University 
(including  OVC,  the  Chemistry  and 


M icrobiology  Building  and  the  Axel- 
rod Building)  will  remain  on  the 
ROLM  system  until  late  summer  or 
early  fall  because  of  continued  con- 
struction and  final  wiring  upgrades. 
For  a short  period  beginning  in  June, 
users  in  these  areas  will  need  to  dial 
“8”  before  an  extension  number  to 
reach  those  on  the  new  system. 

“These  service  impacts  are  tem- 
porary and  will  end  in  the  fall  with 
the  completion  of  the  phone  proj- 
ect,” Percival  says. 

More  detailed  information  and 
schedules  are  available  on  the  web- 
site www.uoguelph.ca/ccs/phone. 

“We  are  coming  into  the  final 
push,”  he  says,  “and  CCS  greatly 
appreciates  the  patience  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  University  com- 
munity as  we  move  towards  the 
completion  of  this  major  project.” 


Awareness  Week  Spotlights 
Accessibility  on  Campus 


Raising  awareness  about 
accessibility  to  campus  build- 
ings and  facilities  for  students  with 
disabilities  is  the  focus  of  Acces- 
sibility Awareness  Week,  running  to 
March  14. 

Sponsored  by  Residence  Life  and 
the  Centre  for  Students  With  Dis- 
abilities, the  week  is  designed  to 
draw  attention  to  the  issue  of  access 
for  people  with  visual,  hearing,  mo- 


bility, learning,  psychological  and 
medical  disabilities. 

On  Wednesday,  students  with 
disabilities  will  discuss  their  experi- 
ences at  5:30  p.m.  in  East  Town  Hall, 
followed  by  a 7 p.m.  presentation  by 
student  leaders  who  spent  a day  us- 
ing a wheelchair  on  campus.  On 
Thursday  and  Friday,  round-table 
discussions  begin  at  5:30  p.m.  in 
Room  335  of  the  University  Centre. 


On  Saturday  at  1 p.m.  in  the  Ec- 
cles  Centre,  Paralympian  and  Cana- 
dian track  champion  Linda 
Hamilton  will  share  her  inspira- 
tional story  of  competing  as  a 
world-class  athlete  with  a disability. 

The  week  concludes  Sunday  at  7 
p.m.  with  the  movie  The  Bill  Potter 
Story  in  the  fireplace  lounge  in 
Lennox-Addington  Hall.  A discus- 
sion will  follow. 
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Ontario  Engineers  Support 
Research  on  Water  Quality 

Guelph  prof  receives  funding  for  water  resources  management  and  planning 


Engineering  professor  Bahram  Gharabaghi  will  assess  tools  to  help  protect  groundwater  sources. 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


CAMPUS  DAYS  SET 


Guelph’s  annual  March 
break  Campus  Days  pro- 
gram for  prospective  stu- 
dents and  their  parents  runs 
March  17  to  19.  Activities 
include  a student  panel, 
information  and  counsel- 
ling sessions,  resource  dis- 
plays and  tours.  Hundreds 
of  U of  G faculty,  staff  and 
students  will  participate  in 
the  events,  which  are  based 
in  the  Athletics  Centre.  Last 
year,  close  to  6,000  students 
and  family  members  turned  out 
over  the  three  days.  Because  of  the 
volume  of  vehicles  coming  to  cam- 
pus, parking  lots  14  and  15  near 
Alumni  House  will  again  be 
reserved  for  visitors.  Regular  users 
of  these  lots  are  asked  to  use  PI 2, 13 
or  19  instead. 


FACULTY  NOMINEES  SOUGHT 
FOR  REVIEW  COMMITTEE 

Senate  is  seeking  nominations  to  fill 
four  faculty  seats  on  a review/selec- 
tion committee  for  Prof.  Joan 
Norris,  whose  term  as  associate 
dean  of  graduate  studies  ends  in 
August.  Deadline  for  submissions  is 
March  15.  For  a nomination  form, 
call  Ext.  56760. 


NABC  CONFERENCE  IN  JUNE 

U of  G will  host  the  16th  annual 
National  Agricultural  Biotechnol- 
ogy Council  conference,  “Finding 
Common  International  Goals,” 
June  13  to  15.  It  will  focus  on  the 
social  and  scientific  perspectives  of 
agricultural  biotechnology  on  three 
themes:  diminishing  the  ecological 
footprint,  improving  quality  of  life 
and  ensuring  healthy  and  safe  food. 
Researchers,  students,  farmers, 
agribusiness,  policy-makers  and 
concerned  people  worldwide  are 
invited  to  visit  the  conference 
website  at  www.uoguelph.ca/ 
research/NABC.  Registration  and 
program  information  will  be 
available  by  March  31. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  BIOLOGY 
STUDENTS  HOST  SYMPOSIUM 

The  Department  of  Environmental 
Biology’s  annual  graduate  student 
symposium  runs  March  22  and  23 
in  the  OMAF  Conference  Centre,  1 
Stone  Rd.  W.  This  year’s  theme  is 
“Problem-Solving  Globally,  Com- 
municating Locally.”  Guest  speak- 
ers are  Queen’s  University  paleo- 
limnologist  John  Smol,  who  will 
discuss  “Lessons  Learned  From  the 
Acid  Rain  Debates:  The  Collision 
Between  Scientists,  Industry, 
Policy-Makers  and  the  Public” 
March  22  at  6:15  p.m.,  and  Bob 
McDonald  of  CBC  Radio’s  Quirks 
and  Quarks,  who  presents  “Being 
There . . . the  Mars  Landing  and  Les- 
sons for  Earth"  March  23  at  11:15 
a.m.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.  uoguelph.ca//0  AC/ env/ sym- 
posium/index.htm. 


THE  CYCLE  CONTINUES 

U of  G Police  will  hold  a bicycle 
auction  March  16  from  10  a.m.  to 
noon  in  Branion  Plaza  by  the  can- 
non. Up  for  sale  are  bikes  that  have 
been  turned  in  to  the  police’s  lost 
and  found.  All  proceeds  go  to  the 
Police  Student  Bursary  Fund. 


UOF  G IS  ONE  of  the  first  two 
universities  to  receive  funding 
under  a new  Consulting  Engineers  of 
Ontario  (CEO)  research  scholarship 
intended  to  help  protect  and  treat 
drinking  water  across  the  province. 

A research  proposal  by  Prof. 
Bahram  Gharabaghi,  School  of  Engi- 
neering, was  selected  early  this  year 
for  funding  worth  a total  of  $40,000 
over  two  years  under  the  CEO’s  Wa- 
ter Quality  Research  Scholarship 
Program. 

Announced  in  spring  2003,  the 
program  will  allow  Gharabaghi  to 
hire  a graduate  student  for  two  years 
to  develop  a decision-making  sup- 
port system  based  on  geographical 
information  systems  (GIS)  for  water 
resources  management  and  plan- 
ning. 

U of  G partnered  last  December 
with  Environment  Canada,  the 
Grand  River  Conservation  Authority 
(GRCA)  and  several  sister  conserva- 
tion authorities  to  jointly  study  dis- 
tribution and  composition  of 
organic  contaminants  in  surface  wa- 
ter in  several  major  water  systems  in 
southern  Ontario. 

Gharabaghi  says  his  research 
team  plans  to  use  the  data  to  assess 
available  decision-making  tools, 
adopt  the  most  suitable  one,  then 
improve  and  calibrate  it  for  use  in 
provincial  watersheds. 

“This  research  will  provide  the 
tools  to  quantify  the  health  status  of 
the  water  bodies  and  provide  eco- 
nomically feasible,  environmentally 
sustainable  and  socially  acceptable 
strategies  to  improve  it,”  he  says. 
Conservation  authority  officials 


The  following  appointments  have 
been  made  at  U of  G: 

• Barbara  Baxter,  area  manager, 
Custodial  Services 

• Saudi  Christopher,  U of  G/ 
OMAF  agreement  research  pro- 
grams administrator,  Office  of 


want  to  refine  tools  to  help  zero  in  on 
sources  of  contaminants  — particu- 
larly from  agricultural  runoff — and 
focus  their  water  management  ef- 
forts, says  Sandra  Cooke,  a Guelph 
B.Sc.  graduate  who  is  a senior  water 
quality  supervisor  with  the  GRCA. 

“There’s  a strong  group  of  water 
resource-based  faculty  at  Guelph 
that  is  a natural  connection  to  the 
Grand  River  Conservation  Author- 
ity,” she  says. 

John  Gamble,  president  of 
Toronto-based  CEO,  a non-profit 
organization  that  represents  more 
than  265  firms  across  Ontario,  says 
there’s  a big  void  in  source  water 
protection  in  the  province.  Under 
the  CEO’s  new  $250,000  scholarship 
program,  all  universities  in  the  prov- 
ince are  eligible  to  apply  for  funding 
of  projects  in  contaminant  detection 
and  treatment,  source  water  protec- 
tion and  economics  of  drinking  wa- 
ter infrastructure. 

“What  this  research  will  do  is 
provide  a useful  tool  to  assist  the 
province  and  municipalities  when 
they’re  protecting  groundwater 
sources,”  Gamble  says. 

He  adds  that  this  year’s  inaugural 
scholarship  “confirms  the  respect 
our  industry  has  for  the  University  of 
Guelph  and  its  pioneering  work  in 
this  area.” 

Among  Gharabaghi’s  other  proj- 
ects, he  is  using  funding  from  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  to  study  storm- 
water management  in  Toronto.  He 
works  with  the  City  of  Toronto  and 
the  Toronto  and  Region  Conserva- 
tion Authority  to  monitor  and 


Research 

• Patricia  Lorenz,  director,  Busi- 
ness Development  Office,  Office  of 
Research 

• Heather  Pollock,  CBS  assistant 
program  counsellor  and  liaison 
co-ordinator,  CBS  dean’s  office 


model  storm-water  runoff  from  ar- 
eas under  development.  They  aim  to 
improve  the  design  and  efficiency  of 
storm-water  management  systems 
and  reduce  the  risk  of  downstream 
contamination  by  untreated  runoff. 

After  completing  a PhD  in  water 
resources  engineering  at  Guelph  in 
1999,  Gharabaghi  worked  with 
Golder  Associates  Ltd.,  an  interna- 
tional consulting  company  based  in 
Mississauga  that  focuses  on  geotech- 
nical, mining  and  environmental  sci- 
ences. 

He  joined  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering in  the  fall  and  teaches 
courses  in  GIS  in  environmental  en- 
gineering, soil  mechanics,  finite  ele- 
ment method  and  engineering 
mechanics. 

Gharabaghi  got  an  early  look  at 
water  resources  issues  in  his  native 
Iran.  His  father,  now  a retired  elec- 
trical engineer,  was  the  director  of 
the  federal  power  generation  com- 
pany that  managed  hydroelectric 
power  stations,  including  many  large 
dams  and  smaller  in-stream  hydrau- 
lic structures. 

“Water  is  the  most  precious 
natural  resource  and  a highly  valu- 
able commodity  directly  affecting 
the  health  and  well-being  of  soci- 
ety,” says  Gharabaghi.  “Particularly 
in  Ontario,  where  we  have  access  to 
the  Great  Lakes  and  thousands  of 
smaller  inland  freshwater  lakes,  river 
systems,  and  shallow  and  deep  aqui- 
fers, we  need  to  take  steps  to  better 
protect  and  safeguard  our  most  pre- 
cious natural  resources  for  future 
generations.” 


• Nathan  Saliwonchyk,  video/ 

audio/DVD/web  technician, 

School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music 

• Josh  Smith,  decontamination/ 
media  technician,  Lab  Services 

• Kirk  Sprague,  head  of  facilities 
services,  Library. 
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WORKSHOP  HIGHLIGHTS 
VIRTUAL  LEARNING 

Prof.  Jan  Hall,  Clinical  Studies,  and 
Dave  Wood  of  OVC  Information 
Technology  were  invited  to  attend 
CANARIE  Inc's  Third  Pan- 
Canadian  E-leaming  Workshop  in 
Vancouver  to  describe  and  demon- 
strate highlights  of  the  Virtual  Vet- 
erinary Medicine  Learning  Com- 
munity (V2MLC)  Project.  Funded 
by  CANARIE,  Canada’s  advanced 
Internet  development  organization, 
V2MLC  connects  veterinary  practi- 
tioners to  students,  faculty  and 
resources  through  a personalized 
portal  interface. 


LAB  SERVICES  SCIENTIST 
JOINS  OFPA  BOARD 

Joseph  Odumeru,  a senior  research 
scientist  in  Laboratory  Services  and 
an  adjunct  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Food  Science,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Ontario  Food  Protection 
Association. 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 
STUDENTS  WIN  TOP  PRIZES 

U of  G landscape  architecture  stu- 
dents were  top  winners  in  the 
Aggregate  Producers'  Association 
of  Ontario’s  student  design  compe- 
tition. Participants  were  challenged 
to  come  up  with  innovative  reha- 
bilitation plans  for  a gravel  pit  in  the 
Colli ngwood  area.  First  prize  went 
to  MLA  students  Eli  Paddle,  Jill 
Robertson  and  George  Waters  for 
their  submission,  “The  Links,”  an 
all-season  recreational  site  that 
included  a golf  course,  cross- 
country skiing  and  recreational 
trails.  Winning  one  of  two  second- 
place  prizes  were  BLA  students 
Johannah  McKay,  Marc  Nielsen 
and  Kelly  Simpson,  who  developed 
an  adventure  campsite  with  a series 
of  activities  along  a trail  system. 


CAMPBELL  SCORES  AGAIN 

Former  hockey  Gryphon  Cassie 
Campbell  has  again  been  named  to 
Team  Canada,  this  time  for  the  2004 
Women’s  World  Hockey  Champi- 
onships slated  for  March  30  to  April 
6 in  Halifax.  She  currently  plays  for 
the  Calgary  X-Treme  in  the 
National  Women’s  Hockey  League. 
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A memorial  service  was  held  at  the 
Arboretum  March  9 to  honour 
retired  chief  librarian  Florence  Par- 
tridge, who  died  Feb.  21  at  the  age 
of  98.  A 1926  graduate  of  Macdon- 
ald Institute,  she  earned  a degree  in 
library  science  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  joined  OAC’s  Massey 
Library  as  assistant  librarian  in 
1932  and  served  as  head  librarian 
from  1944  to  1964.  She  continued 
at  If  of  G as  associate  librarian  and 
served  a year  as  chief  librarian 
before  retiring  in  1971. 

A longtime  supporter  of  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre,  she 
established  the  Florence  G. 
Partridge  Fund  in  1979  to  buy  ma- 
jor works  for  the  centre’s  collec- 
tion. A tree  will  be  planted  in  her 
memory  in  the  Wall-Custance  Me- 
morial Forest  in  September. 
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Editor’s  note:  This  is  part  of  a series 
designed  to  introduce  new  faculty 
to  the  University  community. 


MILENA  CORREDIG 

Assistant  professor.  Department  of 
Food  Science,  Junior  Research  Chair 
in  Dairy  Technology 
Background:  B.Sc.,  University  of 
Milan,  Italy;  M.Sc.  and  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph 

Teaching  objectives:  I teach  mostly 
through  research  projects,  with  close 
mentoring  and  various  discussions. 
This  gives  the  students  the  necessary 
technical  competencies  and  builds 
their  confidence  and  research  skills. 
Research  objectives:  My  main  goal 
is  to  enhance  the  value  of  milk  and 
milk  components.  In  more  general 
terms,  I am  interested  in  the  design 
of  new  ingredients  and  the  optimal 
use  of  ingredients  in  food  formula- 
tions. For  this  reason,  I concentrate 
on  the  functional  properties  of  food 
ingredients,  particularly  how  pro- 
teins and  polysaccharides  react  dur- 
ing processing  to  form  optimal 
structures  and  textures. 


sity;  MA  and  PhD,  University  of 
Toronto 

Teaching  objectives:  To  make  the 
study  of  philosophy,  along  with  its 
history,  lively  and  relevant  to  con- 
temporary students  and  to  help 


long-term  project  involves  research- 
ing the  origins  of  ethical  seculariza- 
tion, which,  1 hope  to  establish,  can 
be  traced  back  to  philosophical 
developments  that  occurred  in  the 
1 4th  and  15th  centuries. 


DON  DEDRICK 

Assistant  professor,  departments  of 
Philosophy  and  Psychology 
Background:  BA  and  MA,  Carleton 
University;  PhD,  University  of 
Toronto 

Teaching  objectives:  I plan  to 
exploit  the  new  technology  available 
in  Rozanski  Hall. 

Research  objectives:  I’m  interested 
in  the  relationship  between  cogni- 
tion and  culture  — how  they  shape 
each  other. 


Milena  Corredig 


Michelle  Elleray 


PETER  EARDLEY 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Philosophy 

Background:  BA,  McGill  Univer- 


them  acquire  the  tools  they  need  to 
become  critical  thinkers. 

Research  objectives:  My  research 
focuses  on  ethics  and  moral  psychol- 
ogy in  later  medieval  philosophy.  My 
short-term  project  is  a book-length 
study  of  the  development  of  theories 
of  the  will  and  human  freedom  in  the 
period  between  Aquinas  and  the 
advent  of  Duns  Scotus  as  a major  fig- 
ure at  the  University  of  Paris.  My 


MICHELLE  ELLERAY 

Assistant  professor,  School  of  English 
and  Theatre  Studies 
Background:  BA,  Victoria  Univer- 
sity of  Wellington;  MA,  University  of 
Auckland;  PhD,  Cornell  University 
Teaching  objectives:  I’m  interested 
in  interdisciplinary  work,  so  in  my 
teaching,  I address  the  development 
of  disciplinary  skills  in  English,  but  I 
also  introduce  concepts  and  terms 


Dorothy  Remmer 


Science  Complex  on  Schedule  for  September  Opening 


A YEAR  AFTER  CONSTRUCTION  on 
Phase  1 of  U of  G’s  science 
complex  began,  work  is  about 
60-per-cent  complete,  says  senior 
project  manager  Angelo  Gismondi. 
The  five-storey  building,  which  will 
provide  173,000  square  feet  of 
teaching  and  research  space,  is  on 
schedule  to  open  in  September,  he 
says. 

Gismondi  reports  that  in  the  east- 
ern/central portion  of  the  complex 
adjacent  to  McLaughlin  Library, 
roofing  has  begun,  window  installa- 
tion is  under  way  and  exterior  insu- 
lation work  is  in  progress  in 
preparation  for  bricking.  Enormous 
air-handling  units  and  diesel  genera- 
tors have  been  placed  in  position  in 
the  mechanical  penthouse.  The 
tower  crane  will  be  removed  in  early 
March.  Inside,  the  floor  plan  layout 
is  taking  shape.  Drywall  and  door 
frames  are  installed,  and  painting  has 
begun. 

In  the  western  portion  of  the 
complex  adjacent  to  Gordon  Street, 
the  structural  concrete  and  steel 
work  have  been  completed,  says 
Gismondi.  In  addition,  mechani- 
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from  future  users  of  the  complex  has 
been  sought  regularly  in  developing 
these  plans. 

As  part  of  the  overall  science 
complex  project,  the  MacNaughton 
Building  will  be  renovated  to  accom- 


modate temporary  and  permanent 
relocations  of  three  departments  in 
the  College  of  Physical  and  Engi- 
neering Science  — Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  Mathematics  and  Sta- 
tistics, and  Physics.  The  renovation 
project  is  currently  out  for  bids, 
Gismondi  says.  Construction  will 
begin  April  1 and  is  scheduled  for 
completion  by  Aug.  30. 

Planning  for  the  relocation  of  all 
teaching,  research  and  departmental 
staff  currently  housed  in  the  Chem- 
istry and  Microbiology  Building  is 
proceeding  well,  he  adds.  Moving 
plans  are  being  created  for  each 
teaching/research  lab  and  include 
details  related  to  lab  equipment  dis- 
connections, special  moving  instruc- 
tions for  equipment,  and  recon- 
nections/recalibration of  equip- 
ment. The  moves  will  begin  in  early 
July  and  continue  throughout  the 
summer. 

Phase  2 of  the  science  complex  is 
expected  to  begin  this  fall  and  will 
add  a further  210,000  square  feet  of 
teaching,  research  and  ancillary 
space,  including  student  common 
space. 


QW  A KD 


katchewan;  D.V.Sc.  candidate,  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph 

Teaching  objectives:  I incorporate 
case-based  teaching  into  Phase  3 
courses. 

Research  objectives:  My  goal  is  to 
develop  local  antibiotic  delivery  sys- 
tems for  the  treatment  of  orthopedic 
infections  in  horses. 


DOROTHY  REMMER 

Lecturer,  School  of  Engineering 
Background:  Bachelor  of  applied 
science  (mechanical  engineering), 
University  of  British  Columbia;  PhD 
(in  progress),  School  of  Electrical 
Engineering  and  Telecommunica- 
tions, University  of  New  South 
Wales,  Australia 

Teaching  objectives:  The  facilita- 
tion of  learning  for  university-level 
engineering  students  is  a high  prior- 
ity and  a possible  area  for  research  as 
the  future  unfolds.  Learning  and 
teaching  issues  of  particular  interest 
to  me  include  problem-based  learn- 
ing, collaborative  learning,  critical 
thinking,  information  literacy, 
graduate  attributes  and  learning 
styles. 

Research  objectives:  I wish  to  influ- 
ence the  decision-making  process 
through  approaches  that  allow  for 
broader  perspectives.  In  terms  of 
energy  supply,  emerging  technolo- 
gies are  affecting  the  traditional 
paradigms  for  electricity  generation 
and  supply  planning.  As  the  electric- 
ity supply  industry  moves  away  from 
a traditional  vertically  integrated 
and  centralized  decision-making 
framework,  there  is  a need  for  formal 
methods  that  can  incorporate  the 
ideals  of  least  cost  or  cost/benefit 
analysis  to  compare  network  options 
with  non-network  options  that  have 
widely  differing  characteristics. 


Phase  i of  the  science  complex  is  about  6o-per-cent  complete. 


cal/electrical  rough-ins  are  ongoing 
on  all  floors,  greenhouse  work  has 
started,  large  air  handlers  are  in 
position  and  interior  framing  has 
begun. 

Furniture  layouts  have  been  cre- 


ated and  audio-visual  requirements 
have  been  specified,  and  suppliers 
for  both  are  currently  being  pre- 
qualified. In  addition,  signage  is  cur- 
rently in  the  final  design  stages. 
Gismondi  says  extensive  feedback 


SHAWN  MATTSON 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Clinical  Studies 

Background:  B.Sc.,  University  of 
Alberta;  DVM,  University  of  Sas- 


Research objectives:  I’m  research- 
ing how  people  narrate  ideas  of 
nativeness  and  home  in  the  transi- 
tion from  being  Europeans  in  the 
South  Pacific  to  becoming  settlers. 


that  cross  into  other  disciplines.  My 
hope  is  that  students  can  then  make 
connections  for  themselves  between 
material  taught  in  my  courses  and 
material  taught  in  other  schools  and 
programs. 
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Animal  Health  Lab  Is  On  the  Case 

Facility  works  with  police  across  the  province  to  examine  suspicious  pet  deaths,  such  as  those  due  to  poisoning  or  animal  abuse 


IN  THE  QUEST  FOR  HEALTH,  for 
safety,  for  answers,  sometimes 
you  have  to  call  in  the  vets. 

That’s  what  happened  recently 
when  several  dogs  became  sick  - — 
and  one  died  — after  romping  in  a 
popular  leash-free  park  in  Toronto. 
The  dogs  may  have  ingested  a blue 
crystalline  substance  that  was  found 
scattered  on  the  park’s  grounds. 

Tissue  samples  from  the  deceased 
dog  were  sent  to  the  Animal  Health 
Laboratory  (AHL),  a full-service  vet- 
erinary diagnostic  laboratory  that  is 
part  of  the  U of  G’s  Laboratory  Serv- 
ices Division.  (Other  samples  rele- 
vant to  the  case,  including  bits  of 
food  found  at  the  park,  were  ana- 
lyzed at  Lab  Services’  food  testing 
laboratory.)  Analysis  of  the  samples 
involved  several  units  within  Lab 
Services,  with  veterinarian  Brent 
Hoff,  AHL’s  clinical  toxicologist  and 
clinical  pathologist,  leading  the  in- 
vestigation. 

“When  the  case  came  in,  the  pa- 
thologist and  I talked  about  the  di- 
rection we  should  follow  with  this 
case,”  he  says.  “We  were  able  to  use  a 
variety  of  screening  and  confirma- 
tion methods  — some  as  simple  as 
looking  at  the  sample  under  a micro- 
scope, others  more  complicated  — 
to  identify  the  substance  as  carbofu- 
ran,  a highly  toxic  agricultural  insec- 
ticide.” 

Patricia  Collins,  general  manager 


of  Lab  Services,  adds  that  the  veteri- 
nary toxicology  investigation  “pro- 
vided the  direction  to  look  for  an 
organophosphate,  and  the  micros- 
copy and  chemistry  analysis  identi- 
fied the  actual  chemical  agent  and 
linked  it  to  the  contaminated  food.” 
Hoff  says  that  because  the  AHL  is 
the  only  facility  in  Ontario  that  offers 
comprehensive  autopsies  of  animals, 
it  works  with  police  across  the  prov- 
ince to  examine  suspicious  pet 
deaths,  such  as  those  due  to  poison- 
ing or  animal  abuse. 

"We  get  a fair  number  of  cases 
from  police,  probably  two  or  three  a 
month,”  he  says.  “Most  of  the  foren- 
sic cases  are  the  result  of  neighbour- 
hood squabbles  where  dogs  may 
have  been  poisoned  either  acciden- 
tally or  intentionally.” 

Only  a couple  of  cases  each  year 
turn  out  to  be  intentional  poisoning, 
says  Collins,  who  notes  that  dogs 
“will  eat  almost  anything.” 

The  AHL  is  also  involved  in  other 
cases  with  potential  legal  implica- 
tions, such  as  testing  in  suspicious 
deaths  of  race  horses  and  cases  of  an- 
esthetic death  in  animals  — death 
occurring  during  or  immediately  af- 
ter an  anesthetic  is  administered. 

“This  is  detective  work,”  says 
AHL  manager  Grant  Maxie,  a veteri- 
narian who’s  been  at  the  lab  since 
1982.  “Sometimes  you  know  what 
direction  to  take,  and  other  times 


there  are  very  few  clues.  But  it’s  all 
about  finding  answers  that  we  pass 
along  back  to  the  veterinarian  or  cli- 
ent.” 

The  AHL  employs  about  65  full- 
time staff,  including  15  veterinarians 
who  are  lab  specialists  like  Hoff  and 
Maxie  in  areas  such  as  pathology,  vi- 
rology and  toxicology.  Along  with 
their  technical  staff,  they  conduct 


“ This  is  detective  work. 
Sometimes  you  know  what 
direction  to  take,  and  other 
times  there  are  very  few 
clues.  But  it’s  all  about 
finding  answers  that  we 
pass  along  back  to  the 
veterinarian  or  client.  ” 

more  than  500  different  tests  in- 
house,  mostly  using  the  same  types 
of  sophisticated  equipment  found  in 
the  labs  of  moderate-sized  human 
hospitals. 

In  addition  to  providing  diagnos- 
tic services,  Lab  Services  has  an  on- 
going contract  with  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  to 
perform  animal  disease  surveillance 
for  the  province  and  to  be  available 
in  case  of  emergencies. 


“It  could  be  an  outbreak,  bioter- 
rorism threat  or  any  other  reason 
that  an  investigation  would  be 
needed,"  says  Collins. 

Last  summer,  for  example,  the 
lab  was  on  standby  in  case  the  facili- 
ties were  needed  to  help  test  cattle  for 
cases  of  bovine  spongiform  encepha- 
lopathy (BSE)  after  a cow  tested 
positive  for  the  disease  in  Saskatche- 
wan. In  the  end,  the  Canadian  Food 
Inspection  Agency  was  able  to  ac- 
commodate all  the  required  testing 
in  its  own  labs,  but  both  before  and 
since  the  BSE  scare,  the  AHL  has  per- 
formed all  routine  testing  for  BSE  for 
the  province. 

The  lab  has  biocontainment  fa- 
cilities specially  outfitted  for  BSE 
testing  and  similar  facilities  for  test- 
ing for  West  Nile  virus  in  horses  and 
birds.  Confirmation  of  West  Nile  vi- 
rus infection  in  wild  birds  supports 
the  activities  of  the  Canadian  Co- 
operative Wildlife  Health  Centre,  an 
organization  with  ties  to  Guelph  that 
applies  veterinary  medical  sciences 
to  wildlife  conservation  and  man- 
agement in  Canada. 

The  ongoing  BSE  and  West  Nile 
virus  testing  is  part  of  the  AHL's  dis- 
ease surveillance  efforts.  Through  its 
ongoing  routine  diagnostic  work  for 
farmers,  the  AHL  creates  a database 
that  can  be  used  to  identify  emerging 
trends  in  animal  disease. 

“The  database  is  a focal  point  for 


gathering  information  about  what 
diseases  farmers  are  watching  out  for 
and  what  diseases  are  affecting  their 
animals,”  says  Collins.  “Chances  are, 
if  something  were  to  happen,  it 
would  happen  slowly  and  would 
show  up  as  a trend  in  our  surveil- 
lance." 

Because  of  the  comprehensive 
services  offered  at  the  lab,  the  AHL  is 
also  the  most  likely  place  to  identify 
the  first  cases  of  an  exotic  animal  dis- 
ease in  Ontario.  Right  now,  staff  are 
on  the  lookout  for  Asian  bird  flu,  al- 
though there  have  been  no  reported 
cases  of  the  disease  in  Canada. 

The  AHL's  role  in  disease  surveil- 
lance also  has  an  important  public 
health  angle,  particularly  for  zoono- 
tic diseases  such  as  BSE  that  can  be 
transmitted  from  animals  to  people. 

“Any  disease  that  has  the  poten- 
tial to  be  passed  along  from  animals 
to  people  is  a huge  concern,"  says 
Maxie. 

To  help  the  province  prepare  for 
potential  disease  outbreaks,  AHL 
staff  are  involved  in  developing  pro- 
vincial emergency  response  plans. 

“We  help  to  answer  the  question: 
‘What  would  we  do  if . . .’  in  the  case 
of  animal  illnesses,"  says  Collins.  “It 
all  relates  back  to  our  role  in  disease 
surveillance  and  the  requirement 
that  we  need  to  be  there  for  the  prov- 
ince, to  help  with  disease  response.” 
BY  KAREN  GALLANT,  OVC 


Do  you  have 
what  it  takes  to  win 
a millennium 
excellence  award? 


We're  looking  for  a rare  combination.  Someone  who's 
an  inspiring  leader,  an  innovative  thinker,  and  who's 
involved  in  his  or  her  community.  Someone  who 
wants  to  make  the  world  a better  place  for  all  the  right 
reasons.  And  someone  who,  through  it  all,  manages 
good  grades.  If  this  sounds  like  the  stuff  you're  made 
of,  you  could  be  on  your  way  to  an  award  worth  $4,000 
to  $10,000.  If  you're  in  your  first  year  of  a diploma  or 
certificate  program,  or  second  year  of  a bachelor 
degree  program,  find  out  more  about  the  award  at 
www.awardforexcellence.ca. 


■l*r 


www.awardforexcellence.ca 
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Sprouting  Safer  Seeds 

Improved  decontamination  method  puts  the  spotlight  back  on  health  benefits 


Sprouts  lovers  like  student  Lindsay  Chamberlain  may  now  be  able  to 
enjoy  this  nutritious  food  worry-free,  thanks  to  a new  decontamination 
method  being  developed  at  U of  G.  photo  by  paula  bialski 


Horticulturist  Is 
One  of  Canada’s 
Top  Gardeners 

Magazine  recognizes  commitment,  innovation 


Loaded  with  vitamins  and 
minerals,  rich  in  antioxidants 
and  anti-carcinogens,  seed  sprouts 
such  as  bean  and  alfalfa  sprouts  are 
increasing  in  popularity  due  to 
today’s  growing  demand  for 
healthier  foods.  But  they're  at  high 
risk  for  contamination  by  stubborn 
pathogens,  including  E.  coli  0157 , 
Salmonella  and  Listeria,  all  of  which 
have  caused  outbreaks  of  illness 
throughout  North  America  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

But  help  is  on  the  way  from  Prof. 
Keith  Warriner,  Food  Science.  He 
and  his  colleagues  are  testing  a new 
decontamination  method  that’s 
more  thorough  than  conventional 
bleaching  techniques,  so  consumers 
can  enjoy  the  health  benefits  of  these 
little  shoots  worry-free. 

“This  new  decontamination 
agent  rids  the  sprouts  entirely  of 
harmful  pathogens,  leaving  behind 
only  the  healthy  shoots  consumers 
are  expecting,”  he  says. 

It’s  called  SDH,  and  Warriner  is 
testing  its  effectiveness  on  alfalfa, 
bean,  lettuce  and  watercress  sprouts. 
He  hopes  to  fully  validate  its  effi- 
ciency before  it’s  released  to  market 
for  commercial  sprout  operations 
and  home  growers. 

In  traditional  decontamination 
methods,  sprout  seeds  are  sterilized 
in  a five-per-cent  solution  of  cal- 
cium hypochlorite  (a  bleach)  before 
being  germinated  in  an  incubator  at 
30  C.  That  gets  rid  of  pathogens  on 
the  seed  surface,  but  fails  to  reach  in- 
ternalized pathogens.  They’re  vul- 
nerable only  during  incubation, 
when  the  hard  seed  coat  softens.  But 
bleach  treatments  can’t  be  used  at 
that  stage  because  they  could  dam- 
age the  fragile  young  sprouts. 

That’s  where  SDH  comes  in.  It’s 
gende  enough  to  be  used  through- 
out the  entire  germination  process, 
so  it  can  attack  internal  pathogens 
during  incubation,  fully  decontami- 
nating the  sprouts.  And  unlike  the 
bleaching  method,  SDH  is 
pathogen-specific,  which  means 
that  it  targets  only  the  harmful 
disease-causing  organisms,  leaving 
natural  fungus-suppressing  mi- 
crobes intact. 

Warriner  says  consumers  don’t 


often  associate  food-borne  illness 
with  a vegetable  like  seed  sprouts. 
But  an  E.  coli  outbreak  in  radish 
sprouts  in  Japan  in  1995  that  caused 
13  deaths  and  6,000  illnesses  is  one 
example  of  what  improper  decon- 
tamination processes  can  lead  to,  he 
says. 

California,  once  known  as 
America’s  “sprout  state,”  saw  more 
illnesses  from  sprouts  than  from 
meat  in  1997.  Sprout-borne  illnesses 
across  the  United  States  and  the  re- 
sulting government  warnings  to 
high-risk  consumers  — including 
children,  the  elderly,  pregnant 
women  and  immuno-compromised 
people  — have  cost  the  U.S.  sprout 
industry  some  $50  million  since 
1997. 

Next,  Warriner  and  his  col- 
leagues hope  to  fine-tune  SDH’s 


pathogen-specific  action  to  fit  differ- 
ent sprouts’  specific  germination  re- 
quirements. They’re  also  trying  to 
determine  the  solution’s  potential 
transferability  to  a safe  but  potent 
sterilization  solution  that  will  elimi- 
nate biofilms  — stubborn  bacterial 
communities  that  can  thrive  on  any 
surface  — for  use  in  food-processing 
plants  and  even  hospitals. 

Warriner’s  collaborators  in  this 
research  include  Prof.  Mike  Dixon, 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Biology;  Prof.  Mansel 

Griffiths,  Food  Science;  and 

Magdalena  Kostrzynska  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Agri-food  Canada. 

This  research  is  being  funded  by 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food. 

BY  LESLIE  IRONS 
SPARK  PROGRAM 


Henry  Kock,  the  interpretive 
horticulturist  at  the  Arbore- 
tum, has  been  named  one  of 
Canada’s  most  outstanding  gar- 
deners by  Gardening  Life  magazine. 

The  national  magazine  compiled 
a list  of  the  country’s  top  gardeners 
in  a variety  of  categories.  The  article 
on  “Canada’s  Fab  55:  A Gardening 
Who’s  Who”  appeared  in  February’s 
issue. 

The  magazine  says  it  set  out  to 
recognize  the  “diverse  talents  that 
populate  Canada’s  gardening 
world."  It  consulted  with  a range  of 
experts  and  associations  from  coast 
to  coast  in  making  its  selections.  Cri- 
teria included  a longtime  commit- 
ment to  the  field,  national  influence 
or  accomplishment,  innovation  in 
the  pursuit  of  gardening  excellence, 
and  recognition  in  the  form  of 
awards,  citations  or  accolades. 

Kock,  who  has  worked  at  the  Ar- 
boretum since  1981,  was  named  one 
of  two  of  the  country’s  best  natural- 
ists. “A  walk  in  the  woods  with  Kock, 
a horticulturist  and  teacher  at  the 
University  of  Guelph  for  over  20 
years,  is  an  education  in  itself,”  the 
article  says.  The  magazine  calls  Kock 
“one  of  the  premier  authorities  on 
Ontario’s  native  woody  plants”  and 
recognizes  him  for  establishing  gene 
banks  for  rare  plants  and  initiating 
the  province’s  Elm  Recovery  Project. 

“I  am  honoured  and  humbled  to 
be  regarded  as  this  influential,”  Kock 
says  of  the  article.  “I  feel  very  fortu- 
nate to  be  at  the  Arboretum  and  part 
of  the  International  Association  of 
Botanic  Gardens.  It  has  allowed  me 
to  connect  to  and  learn  from  so 
many  people.” 

A fourth-generation  gardener, 
Kock  says  he  began  his  “apprentice- 
ship" in  gardening  when  he  was 
nine.“My  father  was  a classic  ‘tidy’ 
horticulturist  — the  whole  intensive 
cultivation,  pesticide  and  fertilizer 
brigade.”  Later,  after  discovering 
their  soil  was  “functionally  dead,” 
the  family  began  to  take  a more 


natural  approach. 

“The  way  plants  fight  disease 
naturally,  how  they  deal  with  it,  is 
just  amazing,”  Kock  says.  “At  the 
Arboretum,  1 contribute  to  group 
decisions  on  the  management  of 
plants  and  grounds  in  an  increas- 
ingly ecologically  sensitive  way.” 

Kock  also  hosts  interpretive 
walks,  educational  programs  and 
slide  shows,  and  regularly  speaks  at 
conferences  and  to  horticulture 
clubs  and  field  naturalist  groups.  He 
is  a guest  lecturer  in  courses  at 
Guelph,  the  University  of  Waterloo 
and  York  University,  created  a 
schoolyard  naturalization  program; 
and  helped  organize  U of  G’s  first 
Organic  Agriculture  Conference  in 
1982.  Currently,  he  is  working  on  a 
manual  on  the  ecology  and  propaga- 
tion of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  Great 
Lakes  watershed  that  is  scheduled  to 
be  published  by  Firefly  Books  later 
this  year. 

Kock  co-founded  the  Forest 
Gene  Conservation  Association  in 
Ontario  in  1995  and,  as  part  of  the 
Elm  Recovery  Project,  is  establishing 
an  orchard  of  elms  that  are  resistant 
to  Dutch  elm  disease. 

At  home,  he  opens  his  garden  to 
the  public,  hosting  annual  tours  of 
his  natural  communities  of  more 
than  400  plant  species.  This  year’s 
tour  runs  June  12  from  1 to  5 p.m. 

“I  am  what  might  be  thought  of 
as  a gardener  by  nature’s  rules,”  he 
says.  “My  gardens  are  fertilizer-  and 
pesticide-free.”  His  front  lawn  is  a 
native  plant  meadow,  and  part  of  his 
backyard  is  a beech-maple  wood- 
land garden,  providing  a home  for  a 
variety  of  wildlife.  “I  have  no  insect 
pests  because  I encourage  predator 
habitat.” 

Kock  received  a Governor  Gen- 
eral’s Award  for  Forest  Stewardship 
in  1998  and  a Forest  Stewardship  in 
Canada  Award  through  the  Forest 
Stewardship  Recognition  Program 
in  1999. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


Owning  Versus  Renting:  More  Fuel  for  the  Fire 

Economist  measures  the  costs  and  benefits  of  home  ownership  across  Canada 


OWNING  A HOME  has  become 
almost  synonymous  with 
success  — and  financial  stability  — 
in  the  western  world.  But  U of  G 
researchers  say  decisions  about 
owning  versus  renting  are  more  than 
a matter  of  money. 

Available  funds  play  a big  role, 
says  Prof.  Marion  Steele,  Economics, 
but  for  many,  the  benefit  of  perma- 
nency is  a factor  in  the  preferred  type 
of  home  investment. 

“Survey  evidence  shows  renters 
would  turn  down  up  to  $8,000  rather 
than  move,”  says  Steele.  “Obviously, 


there’s  a high  value  placed  on  not 
moving  involuntarily." 

The  value  and  security  of  perma- 
nent occupancy,  the  possibility  of 
improved  child  welfare,  building  up 
equity  in  a house  and  the  home’s  net 
worth  can  also  affect  living  decisions, 
the  study  says. 

Working  with  Prof.  Rakhal 
Sarker,  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Business,  Steele  is  now  measuring 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  home  own- 
ership in  six  Canadian  cities.  For  ex- 
ample, they’re  investigating  whether 
concern  over  property  values  and  the 


social  status  associated  with  owning 
a home  could  increase  segregation 
between  home-owning  communi- 
ties and  neighbourhoods  that  consist 
largely  of  renters. 

"These  attitudes  may  increase 
‘ghettoization’  because  homeowners 
concerned  with  property  values  may 
attempt  to  keep  low-income  house- 
holds out  of  their  neighbourhoods,” 
she  says. 

Home  ownership  can  reduce  the 
mobility  of  the  labour  force  and  in- 
crease unemployment,  says  Steele. 
The  flip  side  is  that  homeowners 


may  experience  lower  levels  of  crime 
and  possibly  greater  community  in- 
volvement and  citizenship. 

“There  may  be  higher  levels  of 
educational  attainment  in  home- 
owning neighbourhoods,  as  well  as 
increased  civic  involvement,  such  as 
voting  and  volunteer  work.” 

She  began  her  research  in  Febru- 
ary 2003  by  comparing  the  usual 
costs  and  benefits  for  home  owner- 
ship and  renting  in  similar  dwelling 
units  in  sue  Canadian  cities.  This  re- 
search tracked  costs  and  benefits 
over  50  years  for  a typical  family.  Her 


results  indicated  that  it’s  best  to  be  a 
homeowner  in  Toronto  and  Van- 
couver, mainly  because  of  the  high 
rates  of  capital  gain  there.  In  Winni- 
peg, however,  renting  is  the  cheaper 
option  because  of  high  property 
taxes  and  lower  capital  gain. 

Funding  for  this  research  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Canada  Mortgage  and 
Housing  Corporation,  which  Steele 
expects  will  publish  a report  on  the 
benefits  and  costs  of  home  owner- 
ship this  spring. 

BY  ALISON  SCHNEIDER 
SPARK  PROGRAM 
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OAC  Prof  Talks  Turkey  About  Building  Better  Birds 


Research  is  critical  to  long-term  goals  and  needs  of  Ontario’s  $825-million  poultry  industry 


Helping  to  build  better  birds 
for  the  multimillion-dollar 
poultry  industry  is  the  goal  of  newly 
arrived  Prof.  Gregoy  Bedecarrats, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science. 

As  a physiologist,  Bedecarrats 
studies  linked  reproductive,  neuro- 
endocrine and  immune  systems  to 
help  breeders  and  producers  under- 
stand and  better  control  sexual  ma- 
turity, egg  laying  and  incubation 
behaviour  of  chickens  and  turkeys. 

Although  plenty  of  researchers 
have  studied  these  systems  in  mam- 
mals, including  humans,  scientists 
are  still  unravelling  the  underlying 
science  of  poultry  growth  and  repro- 
duction. They’re  keen  to  understand 
the  push-pull  relationship  that  exists 
between  production  and  reproduc- 
tion in  hens  and  turkeys,  a relation- 
ship that  affects  farmers  and 
producers  in  Ontario’s  $825-million 
poultry  industry. 

Broiler-breeders  — “parents”  of 
birds  sold  in  the  supermarket  — are 
bred  for  speedy  growth  and  matur- 
ity, with  producers  looking  for  birds 
that  convert  feed  to  muscle  quickly 
and  efficiently. 

“The  goal  is  to  reduce  that  time  in 
ways  that  do  not  affect  health  or  pro- 
duction,” says  Bedecarrats. 

That’s  not  easy  to  do.  Growing  a 
bird  too  quickly  can  hinder  success- 
ful breeding.  This  is  a key  issue  for 
the  roughly  1,800  producers  repre- 
sented by  the  Poultry  Industry 
Council  (PIC).  The  organization 
sponsors  the  Guelph  professor’s 
work  in  aspects  of  poultry  produc- 
tion and  reproduction  through  a 
$300,000  three-year  grant;  he  has  re- 
ceived matching  funds  from  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council. 

“His  area  of  research  really  is 


critical  to  long-term  objectives  and 
needs  of  the  industry,”  says  Dave 
Nodwell,  PIC  executive  director,  re- 
ferring to  B£decarrats’s  work  in  bal- 
ancing production  traits  and 
immune  system  characteristics,  in- 
cluding studies  pertinent  to  reducing 
the  use  of  antibiotics  in  production. 

Nodwell  notes  that  although 
Bedecarrats  is  not  directly  involved 
in  studying  the  current  hot  topic  of 
avian  influenza,  “a  bird  with  an  en- 
hanced immune  system  is  going  to 
help  deal  with  things  of  that  sort.” 

Besides  conducting  his  own  re- 
search, Bedecarrats,  who  arrived  at  U 
of  G last  year,  is  collaborating  with 
other  local  researchers  through  his 
membership  on  the  poultry  program 
team.  Created  by  the  PIC,  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 


Food  and  U of  G,  the  team  includes  a 
poultry  epidemiologist  and  two 
poultry  pathobiologists  at  the  On- 
tario Veterinary  College. 

Assembled  in  2000,  the  group  is 
involved  with  technology  transfer, 
research  and  industry  support. 
Among  its  projects,  the  group  is 
studying  emerging  health  issues,  de- 
veloping a geographical  information 
database  for  the  industry,  and  sur- 
veying and  assessing  “on-farm”  food 
safety  programs.  A key  issue  for  the 
industry  is  poultry  health  manage- 
ment and  work  on  disease  response 
protocols  and  procedures. 

Much  of  the  team’s  work  involves 
research  collaborations  among  its 
members.  Referring  to  research  ties 
with  Bedecarrats,  Prof.  Shayan 
Sharif,  Pathobiology,  says:  “We  in- 


tend to  examine  the  effects  of  neuro- 
endocrine hormones  on  the  avian 
immune  system.  This  should  lead  to 
enhanced  understanding  of  the 
physiological  processes  that  govern 
reproduction,  production  and  main- 
tenance of  health  in  poultry.” 

Outside  of  the  poultry  program 
team,  Bedecarrats  is  working  with 
another  faculty  member  in  OVC  on 
hormonal  cycles  in  birds.  Rather 
than  stimulate  breeding  as  with  tur- 
keys or  hens,  the  idea  from  a veteri- 
narian’s  point  of  view  is  to  prevent 
that  behaviour  in  pet  birds  such  as 
budgies  and  canaries. 

He  acknowledges  that  that’s  a 
paradoxical-sounding  twist  on  his 
usual  studies  of  hormones  involved 
in  poultry  reproduction  and  produc- 
tion. He’s  especially  interested  in  the 


workings  of  such  substances  as 
gonadotropin-releasing  hormone 
and  prolactin,  which  regulate  the  re- 
productive cycle. 

Besides  affecting  industry  pro- 
duction of  poultry  and  breeding  pro- 
grams, Bedecarrats  says  his  work 
might  also  play  out  in  genetic  engi- 
neering by  pinpointing  genes  re- 
sponsible for  regulating  production 
of  certain  hormones.  Although  he 
frequently  visits  the  Arkell  Research 
Station,  much  of  his  work  and  that  of 
his  four  graduate  students  in  the 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  Build- 
ing involves  the  tools  of  molecular 
biology  and  cell  culture. 

“It’s  a really  complete  and  multi- 
disciplinary field  because  I work  with 
molecular  biology  but  also  compo- 
nents of  biochemistry,  behaviour  — 
all  kinds  of  different  fields,”  he  says. 

For  a stretch  before  arriving  at 
Guelph,  he  found  himself  studying 
physiology  in  rather  an  unexpected 
field,  as  a post-doc  in  endocrinology 
at  Brigham  and  Women’s  Hospital 
and  Harvard  Medical  School.  That 
four-year  stint  is  perhaps  the  closest 
he's  come  to  fulfilling  his  initial  am- 
bition of  becoming  a doctor. 

It  was  while  in  Boston  that  he  got 
a call  to  ask  whether  he  might  be  in- 
terested in  a new  position  at  U of  G. 
“I  was  impressed  by  the  facilities  and 
the  dynamism  of  the  University  of 
Guelph,”  he  says. 

Bedecarrats  completed  under- 
graduate and  master’s  degrees  at  the 
University  of  Rennes  in  France. 
where  he  grew  up.  Having  visited 
Canada  as  a chaperone  for  French 
student  tours,  he  wound  up  at 
McGill  University,  where  he  studied 
the  role  of  prolactin  in  poultry  for  his 
PhD  in  animal  science. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


English  Grad  Wins  CBC  Literary  Award  for  Poetry 

Selections  from  book  in  verse  about  renowned  photographer  will  be  featured  on  CBC  Radio  One  in  April 


Rob  Winger  and  his  partner, 
Kristal  Davis,  were  searching 
under  their  bed  for  dimes  when  the 
phone  rang.  They  were  trying  to 
scrape  together  enough  money  so 
Winger  could  photocopy  some 
articles  for  school  and  for  a trip  to 
the  grocery  store. 

“We  have  a young  son  eight 
months  old,  and  we  didn’t  have  any 
money,”  says  Winger,  a 2003  MA 
graduate  of  U of  G’s  English  pro- 
gram who  is  now  doing  a PhD  at 
Carleton  University. 

The  caller  informed  Winger  that 
he  had  won  first  place  in  one  of 
Canada’s  largest  and  most  reputable 
literary  competitions,  the  CBC  Liter- 
ary Awards.  His  submission,  “Selec- 
tions From  Muybridge's  Horse,"  was 
chosen  to  receive  the  top  prize  in  po- 
etry. Along  with  the  prestige,  the 
award  included  a $6,000  prize. 

“It  was  amazing,  fantastic  news,” 
Winger  says.  “It  would  have  been 
lovely  and  very  flattering  just  to  win 
such  a prestigious  award,  but  the 
money  will  also  come  in  handy.” 


Winger  collected  his  prize  Feb.  24 
at  a gala  ceremony  at  the  Museum  of 
Civilization  in  Gatineau,  Que.  It  was 
hosted  by  John  Ralston  Saul  and 
broadcast  live  on  CBC  Radio  One 
and  La  Ch^ine  culturelle  de  Radio- 
Canada.  Three  actors  read  parts  of 
Winger’s  submission  for  the  radio 
program,  and  writer  P.K.  Page,  one 
of  the  contest’s  jurors,  discussed  the 
selection. 

His  award-winning  entry  was  an 
excerpt  from  Muybridge’s  Horse,  a 
book  in  verse  that  he  worked  on  as 
part  of  his  master’s  thesis. 

“I’ve  actually  been  working  on 
Muybridge’s  Horse  for  four  or  five 
years  now,  most  intensively  while  at 
U of  G,”  says  Winger,  who  lives  in 
Ottawa  and  divides  his  time  among 
writing,  working  on  a doctorate  in 
cultural  mediations  and  being  a new 
father. 

“I’m  hoping  the  award  might 
provide  the  opportunity  to  get  it 
published  sometime  soon,”  he  says. 

While  at  U of  G,  Winger  worked 
closely  with  Prof.  Janice  Kulyk 


Keefer,  a previous  winner  of  a CBC 
Literary  Award. 

“It  is  wonderful  that  our  creative 
writing  faculty  are  helping  to  guide 
exceptional  new  talent,”  says  College 
of  Arts  dean  Jacqueline  Murray. 

Prof.  Alan  Shepard,  director  of 
the  School  of  English  and  Theatre 
Studies,  adds:  “I  am  absolutely 
thrilled  for  Rob.  He  is  continuing  the 
tradition  of  accomplishment  in  liter- 
ary writing  that  has  been  well- 
established  at  Guelph.” 

As  part  of  Winger’s  first-place 
prize,  his  poetry  will  be  featured  on 
CBC  Radio  One’s  Between  the  Covers 
April  12  to  16  and  will  be  published 
in  enRoute,  Air  Canada’s  inflight 
magazine. 

He  describes  Muybridge's  Horse 
as  "a  biography  in  verse.”  The  fic- 
tional work  is  based  on  the  life  of 
Eadweard  Muybridge,  a renowned 
but  eccentric  British/American  pho- 
tographer. 

“He  was  working  on  photogra- 
phy at  a time  when  you  had  to  be  a 
chemist  to  take  pictures  because 


negatives  weren’t  invented  yet,” 
Winger  says. 

“There  are  a lot  of  famous  stories 
about  him,  especially  around  how  he 
was  brought  in  to  take  photos  to  set- 
tle a bet  about  the  legs  of  trotting 
horses.  He  increased  shutter  speeds 
enough  to  make  details  more  possi- 
ble, which  allowed  him  to  take  a 
photo  that  proved  all  of  a horse’s  legs 
are  off  the  ground  at  one  point.” 

Muybridge  was  also  known  for 
his  odd  social  life,  which  culminated 
in  his  killing  the  lover  of  his  much- 
younger  wife. 

“I’ve  always  been  interested  in 
photographic  representation,  what  it 
means,  and  there  was  just  something 
strange  and  intriguing  about  Muy- 
bridge,” Winger  says. 

He  credits  U of  G grads  Deanna 
Kruger  and  Deb  Kortleve  and 
Guelph  faculty  Stephen  Henighan, 
Susan  Brown  and  Gregor  Campbell 
(in  addition  to  Kulyk  Keefer)  for 
their  help  during  the  initial  writing 
phases  of  Muybridge's  Horse. 

Winger  was  encouraged  to  enter 


the  CBC  contest  by  U of  G graduate 
student  Jesse  Stewart.  “He  called  me 
up  and  said:  'You  have  to  do  this.’  I 
sent  in  about  15  pages  of  the  book.  I 
picked  the  title  poem  and  a few  oth- 
ers. The  selections  are  more  like 
highlights  of  the  book,  which  is 
about  130  pages  long.” 

Founded  in  1979,  the  CBC  Liter- 
ary Awards  have  helped  launch  the 
careers  of  some  of  Canada’s  most 
successful  authors.  In  addition  to 
Kulyk  Keefer,  previous  winners  have 
included  Michael  Ondaatje  and 
Carol  Shields. 

Thousands  of  entries  are  received 
from  across  Canada  each  year  and 
are  judged  by  a blind-jury  panel  on 
the  basis  of  quality  of  language, 
originality  and  presentation,  as  well 
as  suitability  for  radio  and  print. 

“Considering  the  calibre  of  this 
year’s  jury  (Page,  George  Bowering 
and  Dionne  Brand),  just  having  my 
work  read  by  these  writers,  let  alone 
talked  about  and  considered,  was  a 
great  experience,”  Winger  says. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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Quality  of  Work  Exchange  Program  Recognized 

AISEC  gives  participants  practical  work  experience  while  meeting  the  global  needs  of  business __ 


A BURST  OF  activity  in  the  last 
year  by  the  student  organi- 
zation AIESEC  Guelph  has  earned  it 
the  distinction  of  being  “quality 
certified,”  an  honour  shared  by  only 
25  of  740  chapters  around  the  world. 

AIESEC,  pronounced  “eye-sek," 
is  an  international  association  that 
creates  work  exchanges  for  univer- 
sity students  and  recent  graduates. 
Its  goal  is  to  foster  cross-border  un- 
derstanding and  co-operation.  Par- 
ticipants gain  practical  work 
experience  while  meeting  the  global 
needs  of  business. 

After  having  no  exchanges  for 
three  years,  the  Guelph  local  com- 
mittee elected  a new  seven-member 
executive  in  January  2003,  headed 
by  president  Stephanie  Hajer,  now  a 
fourth-year  B.Comm.  student.  The 
group  soon  arranged  for  four  inter- 
national interns  to  come  here  to 
work  and  sent  three  U of  G graduates 
abroad. 

The  quality  certification  recog- 
nizes both  the  rise  in  successful  ex- 
changes and  the  level  of  service 
provided  to  participants,  says  Tricia 
Sabessar,  AIESEC  Guelph’s  vice- 
president,  corporate  development. 

Guelph  is  the  only  North  Ameri- 
can chapter  to  receive  the  designa- 
tion for  2003  to  2006,  she  says, 
adding  that  the  certification  is  simi- 
lar to  an  International  Standards  Or- 
ganization rating. 

“It  shows  that  we’ve  been  looking 


after  participants  appropriately  and 
professionally  and  that  the  organiza- 
tion at  Guelph  is  working  smoothly 
and  efficiently.  To  be  that  highly  rec- 
ognized is  pretty  great.” 

Sabessar  says  AIESEC  Guelph  is 
committed  to  fostering  exchanges 
that  are  "life-changing  for  both 
trainee  and  company.” 

B.Comm.  student  Benjamin 
Robinson,  who  will  take  over  as 
president  in  2004/2005,  says  the  or- 
ganization “is  an  incredible  oppor- 
tunity for  students  at  Guelph  to 
interact  with  other  cultures,  develop 
leadership  skills  and  gain  skills  that 
are  highly  valued  in  the  working 
world.” 

To  create  partnerships  with  local 
organizations  and  businesses, 
AIESEC  members  do  a lot  of  re- 
search to  see  how  international  stu- 
dents might  fit,  says  Sabessar.  Once 
an  employer  agrees  to  an  exchange, 
the  chapter  is  responsible  for  han- 
dling all  the  logistical  details,  such  as 
securing  visas  and  arranging  accom- 
modations, as  well  as  preparing  the 
trainees  for  the  culture  they’re  about 
to  experience. 

"It’s  really  hassle-free  for  the  em- 
ployer,” she  says. 

In  the  last  year,  AIESEC  Guelph 
members  have  gained  a number  of 
key  partnerships,  including  one  with 
the  Office  of  the  Provost  and  Vice- 
President  (Academic),  which  agreed 
to  provide  financial  support  in 


2003/2004.  Other  partners  include 
the  College  of  Social  and  Applied 
Human  Sciences  (CSAHS),  the  Cen- 
tre for  International  Programs,  The 
Co-operators  and  the  Guelph 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Currently,  two  students  are  on 
work  exchange  here.  Ahmed  Baihaki 
of  Singapore  is  doing  website  devel- 
opment for  CSAHS.  Katharina 
Rockstroh  of  Germany  is  a software 
test  associate  at  Waterloo-based  Re- 
search in  Motion.  U of  G’s  Student 


“ AISEC  is  an  incredible 
opportunity  for  students  at 
Guelph  to  interact  with 
other  cultures,  develop 
leadership  skills  and  gain 
skills  that  are  highly  valued 
in  the  working  world.  ” 


Life  and  Career  Services  and  Office 
of  Open  Learning  also  hired  AIESEC 
interns  — one  from  Peru  and  one 
from  the  United  Kingdom  — who 
have  now  returned  home. 

Currently  overseas  from  Guelph 
are  2003  BA  graduate  Laura  Fennell, 
who  did  a work  term  in  Bangalore, 
India,  and  is  now  travelling  in  South- 
east Asia;  2002  B.Comm.  graduate 
Jody  Church,  who  is  working  in  the 


finance  department  of  a company 
called  GMatrix  in  Mexico;  and  2002 
B.Comm.  graduate  Jeff  McGreggor, 
who  is  teaching  English  in  Spain. 

AIESEC  Guelph  is  now  in  the 
process  of  selecting  five  more  stu- 
dents or  recent  graduates  to  send  to 
job  postings  abroad,  a number  based 
on  the  successful  exchanges  the 
Guelph  chapter  has  created.  The 
more  international  interns  it  brings 
to  Guelph,  the  more  points  the  chap- 
ter gets  to  send  people  from  Guelph 
abroad.  Typically,  jobs  are  found  in 
management,  technical  areas  and 
development  work. 

AIESEC  Guelph  continues  to 
gain  momentum,  says  Sabessar.  “It 
has  great  potential.  We  can  send  as 
many  students  abroad  as  we’re  will- 
ing to.  We’ve  shown  we  can  do  this 
and  can  expand  and  improve  over 
time.” 

A fourth-year  international  de- 
velopment student,  she  is  applying 
to  work  for  another  AIESEC  chapter 
in  a developing  country  through  a 
program  sponsored  by  the  Canadian 
International  Development  Agency. 
Once  she  graduates,  she  aims  to  de- 
velop more  work  exchanges  for 
AIESEC  and  gain  experience  with 
non-governmental  organizations. 

“It’ll  definitely  help  my  career 
plans  in  a million  ways.  I’m  learning 
soft  skills  like  how  to  present  myself 
and  gaining  lots  of  confidence 
through  my  daily  activities.  I’m 


meeting  and  networking  with  CEOs 
of  business  partners,  writing  propos- 
als and  organizing  conferences.” 

Baihaki,  who  started  working  for 
CSAHS  in  2003,  notes  that  AIESEC 
Guelph  “helped  me  get  special  treat- 
ment in  getting  my  visa,  bypassing 
the  lengthy  waiting  period  and  high 
cost.  Before  I came  to  Canada,  they 
made  sure  I had  good  preparation 
for  the  weather,  culture  and  work 
life.  When  I arrived,  they  ensured 
that  I settled  nicely  and  introduced 
me  to  so  many  new  friends.  The  job 
provided  to  me  gives  so  much  space 
for  learning  and  provides  plenty  of 
time  for  me  to  relax,  which  doesn’t 
happen  a lot  if  you  work  in  my  field.” 

In  Canada,  AIESEC  is  active  on 
26  university  campuses  and  fosters 
more  than  150  exchanges  annually. 

In  October,  the  Guelph  chapter 
will  host  AIESEC’s  Ontario  regional 
conference,  bringing  together  160 
students  from  across  the  province 
for  leadership  and  development 
workshops. 

Although  Guelph  is  one  of  the 
smallest  chapters  in  Ontario,  Sabes- 
sar says  the  quality  certification 
shows  “we  can  still  compete  with  the 
larger  universities  and  ensure  quality 
and  efficiency.  This  certification  has 
certainly  put  AIESEC  Guelph  on  the 
map,  not  only  for  the  University  it- 
self but  internationally  for  the  stu- 
dents as  well.” 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 
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With  so  few  of  these  bi-level  units  remaining  now 
is  your  chance  to  experience  Guelph’s  most 
upscale  authentic  loft  building.  Soaring  14’  to  18' 
ceilings,  gourmet  kitchens,  brick  interiors  and 
over-sized  windows  make  loft  living  a reality. 

Situated  in  an  established  residential 
neighbourhood  and  within  walking  distance  to 
the  downtown  core  The  Mill  Lofts  is  the  premier 
location  for  loft  living. 

Don’t  miss  this  opportunity. 

28  ONTARIO  STREET,  8UELPH 
SITE  OFPICEi  010-022-1080 
SATURDAY  O SUNDAY  - 12PH  TO  OPH 
WEEKDAYS  OY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY 

Ron  Losinski  - Developer's  Rep. 

HAASTOWN  Holdings  (Guelph)  Inc. 
dice:  (905)  MH011  E-mil:ion@pdhco.ca 


If  you  think  the  photo  looks  great, 
wait  until  you  see  the  real  thing... 


2 storey  model  suite  NOW  OPEN 


CARRIES  FROM  JUST 
$1,102  / MONTH 

Plua  malntananoa  faa*  and 
taxaa  - oaah  valua  0260,000 


2 STOREY  UNITS 
COME  IN  1,  2 OR 

3 BEDROOM  LAYOUTS 


OCCUPANCY 
SPRING  2004 


SOME  SINGLE  STOREY 
1 AND  2 BEDROOM 
UNITS  STILL  AVAILABLE 
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A Life-or-Death  Commitment 

Biomedical  scientist  puts  his  life  on  the  line  as  a volunteer  firefighter 

by  Andrew  Vowles 


The  pager  went  off  for  Prof.  Jim  Petrik, 
Biomedical  Sciences,  as  he  was  watching  a 
movie  at  home  one  evening  last  month.  A 
quick  goodbye  to  his  wife  and  he  was  out  the 
door,  rushing  to  an  accident  scene  a few  minutes’  drive 
away. 

Three  cars  had  collided  just  outside  Moorefield.  As 
fire  trucks,  ambulances  and  police  cruisers  converged  on 
the  scene,  Petrik  quickly  assessed  the  condition  of  the  six 
people  involved  in  the  accident,  then  began  attending  to 
a woman  who  was  suffering  abdominal  pain  after  hitting 
the  car’s  dashboard. 

Initially  stable,  she  was  still  conscious  but  had 
stopped  responding  to  his  questions.  Worse,  her  five- 
year-old  son  had  injured  his  back  and  side  and  was  grow- 
ing more  distraught  as  his  mother  failed  to  answer  him. 

Petrik  helped  place  the  woman  on  a backboard,  then 
accompanied  her  and  her  son  in  the  ambulance  to  the 
hospital,  administering  high-flow  oxygen  and  eyeing  the 
ECG  monitor  all  the  way.  By  then,  she  was  Code  4,  he 
says,  meaning  “it  was  lights  and  sirens  all  the  way.” 

At  the  hospital,  his  involvement  ended  as  the  woman 
was  transferred  to  air  ambulance  to  be  flown  to  London. 
Mentally  switching  gears  from  his  role  as  volunteer  fire- 
fighter, Petrik  eventually  headed  back  home,  needing  a 
few  hours  of  sleep  before  making  his  customary  45- 
minute  drive  to  Guelph  for  a full  day  as  a faculty  member 
at  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College. 

Several  weeks  later,  seated  in  his  office  as  fish  glide  si- 
lently across  his  computer  monitor  in  a virtual  parody  of 
the  real-life  ballet  in  the  freshwater  aquarium  on  a 
nearby  table,  Petrik  looks  relaxed  enough.  But  there  are 
hints  at  his  volunteer  vocation:  that  model  fire  truck  on 
the  shelf  over  his  head,  the  toy  fireman  on  the  shelf  by  the 
fish  tank  — and  that  ever-present  pager  hooked  to  his 
belt. 

Well,  almost  ever-present.  Emphasizing  that  his  position  as 
a professor  at  U of  G takes  precedence  over  his  volunteer  role  at 
home  in  Moorefield,  he  says  he  leaves  the  pager  turned  off  dur- 
ing lectures  and  departmental  and  student  meetings.  So  what 
would  he  do  if  a call  came  through  right  now  during  our  inter- 
view? 

“I’m  gone,"  he  says,  adding  with  a disarming  smile:  “No  of- 
fence.” None  taken.  Would  you  argue  with  a six-foot-three, 
255-pound  professor  who  also  happens  to  be  a firefighter? 

Petrik  donned  that  role  three  years  ago,  soon  after  arriving  at 
Guelph  to  begin  a post-doctoral  fellowship  with  Prof.  Jonathan 
LaMarre.  He’s  one  of  19  firefighters  in  an  all-volunteer  detach- 
ment based  at  Mapleton  Township  Fire  and  Rescue,  about  a 
two-minute  drive  from  his  home  in  Moorefield. 

As  an  emergency  first  responder  trained  in  intensive  first 
aid,  CPR  and  defibrillation,  he  responds  to  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  roughly  150  calls  logged  by  the  station  each  year.  Those  calls 
come  at  all  hours  and  in  all  places. 

He’s  been  summoned  from  bed  before  midnight,  gone  to 
fight  a major  house  fire,  then  arrived  home  at  dawn  for  a quick 
shower  before  driving  to  Guelph.  He’s  been  called  away  from 
his  son’s  birthday  party.  And  twice  he’s  left  his  OVC  office  on 
the  run,  once  when  a transport  truck  hit  a car,  another  time  for  a 
barn  fire.  Both  times,  he  was  writing  a research  paper.  Words 
could  wait,  lives  couldn’t. 

Ask  Petrik  what  kind  of  call  is  the  worst  and  he  says  most  of 
his  colleagues  would  say  the  same  filing.  “Anything  that  in- 
volves kids  is  by  far  the  hardest  to  deal  with,”  says  the  father  of 
two  preschoolers,  Jacob  and  Duncan. 

Just  before  Christmas  last  year,  Petrik  responded  to  a car  ac- 
cident. Two  of  the  occupants  of  a van  had  died  instantly,  but 
their  six-year-old  grandson  still  had  some  vital  signs. 

Petrik  used  the  “jaws  of  life”  to  extricate  the  boy  from  the 
mangled  vehicle,  then  helped  immobilize  him  and  insert  a 
breathing  tube.  Petrik  then  rode  in  the  ambulance  to  the  hospi- 
tal, applying  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  all  the  way.  The 
boy  lingered  on  life  support  for  three  days,  but  didn’t  make  it. 
He  died  on  Christmas  Day. 

Another  incident  with  a happier  ending  involved  a three- 


month-old  baby  who  had  lost  consciousness  after  suffocating. 
She  had  suffered  a fever-induced  seizure  and  was  clinically 
dead.  By  the  time  she  left  in  the  ambulance,  however,  Petrik  had 
restored  her  breathing.  He  needed  a breather  himself  after  that 
incident.  “You  come  home  and  hug  your  kids.  It’s  corny,  but 
you  do  it.” 

Petrik’s  most  perilous  call  in  three  years  of  firefighting  oc- 
curred early  this  year.  Arriving  at  a house  fire  already  in  full 
blaze,  he  and  a partner  suited  up  in  protective  gear  and  ven- 
tured inside  to  search  for  the  only  occupant,  an  elderly  woman. 

The  fire  was  “starting  to  get  very  involved,”  he  says  in  char- 
acteristically matter-of-fact  fashion.  Flames  were  rolling  across 
the  ceiling,  and  he  couldn’t  see  more  than  a foot  ahead  through 
the  dense  smoke  filling  the  ground  floor.  After  crawling 
through  one  room  and  into  a second,  Petrik  and  his  partner  got 
a radio  call  to  evacuate.  The  fire  had  already  engulfed  the  base- 
ment, and  the  main  floor  was  in  imminent  danger  of  collapsing. 
“I  went  out  a window,”  he  says.  The  elderly  woman  perished  in 
the  fire. 

Thankfully,  he  says,  other  calls  are  less  grim.  Once,  he  helped 
rescue  a woman  and  her  five-year-old  boy  after  their  car  rolled 
into  a ditch.  Not  knowing  the  extent  of  their  injuries,  Petrik 
asked  the  boy  whether  he  was  hurt.  When  the  youngster  replied 
that  his  neck  was  sore,  Petrik  put  a neck  brace  on  him.  Then  he 
asked  whether  anything  else  was  wrong.  The  boy’s  reply:  Tin 
really  hungry.” 

Petrik  says  adrenaline  and  single-mindedness  take  over  dur- 
ing calls.  “You’re  very  much  focused  on  the  job.  You  know  what 
to  do  to  help  people.  You  try  not  to  let  the  carnage,  the  gore  or 
people  screaming  get  in  the  way." 

Back  at  the  fire  hall,  stress  management  counsellors  talk  the 
crew  through  particularly  harrowing  cases.  He  also  talks  over 
his  experiences  with  his  wife,  Kathryn,  whom  he  calls  his  ‘best 
crutch."  (A  Guelph  DVM  graduate,  she  works  at  a mixed  ani- 
mal practice  in  Harriston  and  Mount  Forest.)  Exercise  and  run- 
ning also  help  him  decompress.  “You  don't  learn  how  to  get 
over  things  but  how  to  deal  with  them.” 

Petrik’s  experiences  also  help  him  put  the  problems  of  eve- 
ryday life  into  perspective.  “If  your  car  breaks  down,  you  can  get 


it  fixed.  A real  problem  is  having  your  husband  dead  be- 
side you  in  the  car." 

Petrik’s  interest  in  injury  management  and  trauma 
care  developed  while  doing  a master’s  program  in  sports 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario.  He  had 
completed  an  undergraduate  degree  in  kinesiology  there 
and  found  himself  fascinated  by  the  workings  of  the 
body  and  the  opportunities  for  hands-on  applications. 
He’d  planned  to  study  medicine  but  wasn’t  sure  he 
wanted  to  devote  15-hour  days  as  a doctor. 

Outside  the  classroom,  he’d  put  his  own  body 
through  its  paces  as  a varsity  athlete  in  football  and  track 
and  field.  After  injuring  his  knee  on  the  gridiron  in  his 
first  year  at  Western,  he  ended  up  serving  as  a varsity 
trainer. 

Working  on  his  doctorate  in  physiology  at  Western’s 
Lawson  Institute,  Petrik  studied  factors  regulating  or- 
gan development,  especially  the  pancreas.  He’s  inter- 
ested in  what  happens  to  the  developing  embryo  that 
might  lead  to  Type  1 diabetes,  a step  toward  helping  to 
identify  and  treat  people  at  risk  of  developing  the  dis- 
ease. 

He  began  applying  tools  from  those  studies  to  repro- 
ductive dysfunction  when  he  arrived  at  U of  G.  “I  always 
had  a fascination  with  reproductive  biology;  it’s  an 
amazingly  complex  and  interesting  system.” 

On  faculty  since  2001,  Petrik  is  studying  the  regula- 
tion of  growth  factors  and  formation  of  blood  vessels  in 
the  ovary.  He's  interested  in  learning  more  about  the 
causes  of  various  diseases  such  as  polycystic  ovarian  syn- 
drome. As  the  most  common  cause  of  infertility,  this 
disease  prevents  ovulation  in  1 5 per  cent  of  women. 

With  a clinical  collaborator  at  Harvard  University, 
he  plans  to  study  ovarian  cancer,  the  most  aggressive 
and  lethal  form  of  cancer  in  women.  They  will  study  the 
use  of  a molecule  called  thrombospondin  in  inhibiting 
the  growth  of  blood  vessels  in  ovarian  tumours.  By  preventing 
angiogenesis,  they  hope  to  effectively  starve  the  tumour  to 
death. 

“This  information  might  help  us  develop  tools  to  treat  ovar- 
ian cancer,”  Petrik  says,  noting  that  the  ideas  could  apply  to 
other  forms  of  cancer  as  well.  “I’m  motivated  to  study  more 
things  that  have  a clinical  application.” 

He  adds  that  studying  reproductive  biology  in  humans 
might  also  yield  insights  into  reproductive  disorders  in  domes- 
tic animals,  particularly  cattle. 

At  OVC,  he  teaches  courses  in  physiology  and  anatomy.  In- 
structing comes  fairly  readily  to  Petrik,  who  has  trained  other 
emergency  workers  in  Moorefield  and  Guelph,  including  pro- 
fessional firefighters.  He’s  also  done  a first  aid  training  session 
for  employees  in  his  department  here  at  U of  G.  He  carries  his 
“bunker  gear”  in  his  car  and  keeps  the  departmental  first  aid  bag 
in  his  office. 

Petrik  hadn’t  harboured  any  boyhood  dreams  of  fighting 
fires  while  growing  up  on  the  family  farm  in  Moorefield. 
Rather,  he  saw  a way  to  put  his  medical  training  to  work  in  the 
community. 

Responding  to  the  inevitable  questions  with  good  humour, 
he  says,  no,  he’s  never  delivered  a baby.  And,  no,  his  crew  hasn’t 
posed  for  calendar  pictures.  “If  our  fire  department  had  a calen- 
dar, we’d  have  to  pay  people  to  take  them.” 

Petrik  says  he  has  both  an  aptitude  and  a love  for  firefight- 
ing. “It’s  one  of  the  few  tilings  where  you  can  have  a direct  posi- 
tive impact  on  someone’s  life.” 

Like  that  woman  in  the  car  crash  who  was  airlifted  to  Lon- 
don. Although  he  doesn’t  always  hear  what  happens  to  emer- 
gency victims,  he  did  learn  about  the  woman  and  her  son.  “She 
pulled  through  and  she’s  OK.  Her  son  was  assessed  at  emer- 
gency and  had  non-life-threatening  injuries." 

Prof.  John  Leatherland,  chair  of  the  Department  of  Bio- 
medical Sciences,  says  he  doesn’t  know  of  anyone  else  at  U of  G 
who  lives  the  kind  of  parallel  life  Petrik  does.  “Some  of  my  col- 
leagues are  musicians,  authors,  historians  and  actors  in  their 
personal  time,  but  he  is  the  only  person  I know  who  puts  his  life 
on  the  line  to  serve  his  community.” 
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Leadership  Centre 
Sets  Up  Shop 
in  Mac  Institute 


Centre  will  focus  on  undertaking,  promoting  research, 
developing  educational  programs,  community  outreach 


The  new  Centre  for  Studies  in 
Leadership,  which  serves  as  the 
core  of  the  University’s  inter- 
disciplinary leadership  programs, 
opened  its  doors  last  month  in  the 
Macdonald  Institute. 

“The  study  of  leadership,  in 
terms  of  teaching  and  research,  is 
one  of  Guelph’s  great  strengths,” 
says  Prof.  Alun  Joseph,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Social  and  Applied  Hu- 
man Sciences.  "The  Centre  for  Stud- 
ies in  Leadership  helps  faculty  in 
different  fields  combine  their 
strengths  to  deliver  top  educational 
programming  and  research.” 

The  centre  will  focus  on  under- 
taking and  promoting  research  on 
leadership  issues  relevant  to  the 
public,  private  and  non-profit  sec- 
tors, as  well  as  developing  educa- 
tional programs  in  the  leadership 
area  and  engaging  in  a variety  of 
community  outreach  and  promo- 
tional activities. 

On  March  19,  the  centre  will  host 
a public  talk  on  “Motivation  as  a 
Centra]  Function  of  Leadership”  at 
10:30  a.m.  in  Room  121  of  Macdon- 
ald Stewart  Hall.  Guest  speaker  Ed 
Deci  is  a psychology  professor  and 
director  of  the  human  motivation 
program  at  the  University  of 
Rochester.  A leader  in  research  on 


pertise  from  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  They  include:  Dennis 

Deters,  senior  vice-president  of  The 
Co-operators;  David  Morse,  com- 
mander of  the  Canadian  Defence 
Academy;  Annamie  Paul,  executive 
director  of  the  Canadian  Centre  for 
Political  Leadership;  James 
McCoubrey,  former  CBC  and  Tele- 
media executive  and  current  manag- 
ing director  of  the  Council  on  Drug 
Abuse;  and  Rod  Reynolds,  president 
ofRoyNat  Capital. 

U of  G has  been  growing  in  the 
area  of  leadership  studies.  The  Uni- 
versity now  offers  an  undergraduate 
leadership  certificate  and  an  MA 
program  in  leadership  studies.  In 
addition,  Guelph  faculty  have  been 
awarded  research  contracts  totalling 
$140,000  from  the  Canadian  Forces 
Leadership  Institute.  Other  existing 
leadership  initiatives  include  the 
student  leadership  program  and  sev- 
eral well-established  programs  in  ru- 
ral leadership. 

The  new  centre  will  be  “a  one- 
stop  shopping  centre  for  what  goes 
on  in  leadership  at  the  University,” 
says  Earn.  “Part  of  our  mandate  is  to 
also  look  for  new  sources  of  funding 
and  to  encourage  scholarly  research 
'on  leadership  at  Guelph 

BYRACHELLE  COOPER 
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GEOFF  NAVARA 

PhD  candidate.  Department  of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition 

Geoff  Navara  is  a self-proclaimed 
“theatre  addict”  who  has  trav- 
elled the  world  sharing  his  love  of 
the  stage  with  others.  He  figures 
he’s  been  to  35  countries  to  per- 
form or  teach  musical  theatre 
and  to  help  others,  including 
working  with  orphaned  children 
in  Russia,  Latvia  and  Estonia  — 
some  with  leukemia  due  to  Cher- 
nobyl. 

As  a theatre  spectator,  Navara  is  a big  fan  of  Theatre 

Company  based  in  Kitchener-Waterloo,  taking  in 
performances  whenever  he  can.  He  also  gets  to  Strat- 
ford regularly,  most  recently  to  see  The  King  and  I. 

He’s  now  immersing  himself  in  photography  and 
plans  to  take  another  photography  course  at  Conestoga 
College  this  summer. 

As  a movie  buff,  he  recommends  Big  Fish,  which  he 
found  beautiful  and  moving.  As  a longtime  Tolkien  fan 
who  has  read  the  Lord  of  the  Rings  trilogy  every  year 
since  age  1 1,  he  enjoyed  The  Return  of  the  King. 

Navara  is  also  a science  fiction  and  fantasy  fan  and 
recommends  the  Stephen  R.  Donaldson  trilogy,  The 
Chronicles  of  Thomas  Covenant:  The  Unbeliever. 

TONI  PELLIZZARI 

Executive  secretary  to  the  dean  of  CBS,  staff  member  since 
1983 

For  more  than  20  years,  Toni 
Pellizzari  has  supported  and  vol- 
unteered on  behalf  of  the  United 
Way  campaign,  including  serving 
as  University  campaign  co-chair 
for  2002  and  2003.  She’s  extremely 
proud  that  the  University’s  2003 
campaign  raised  $34,000  more 
than  its  goal,  delivering  a total  of 
$319,000  to  the  community.  That 


success  earned  U of  G awards  for  leadership  and  cam- 
paign of  the  year.  For  the  next  two  years,  Pellizzari  will 
serve  as  a board  member  for  the  Guelph  and  Wellington 
United  Way. 

Another  cause  dear  to  her  heart  is  the  Big  Sisters  As- 
sociation. She  first  became  a big  sister  in  1984  and  has 
been  involved  with  the  organization  in  various  capaci- 
ties ever  since.  This  year,  she  was  an  honorary  co-chair 
for  the  Big  Brothers  Big  Sisters  “Have  a Heart”  din- 
ner/dance/auction. 

She’s  also  known  as  a fine  cook  and  baker  who  cele- 
brates her  Italian  heritage  with  homemade  wine,  sa- 
lami, sausages,  pickled  vegetables  and  sauces. 

And  then  there’s  hockey.  Pellizzari  is  a diehard  Ma- 
ple Leafs  hockey  fan  and  once  had  a chance  to  meet  her 
lifelong  idol  Doug  Gilmour,  causing  her  to  “scream  her 
head  off”  — something  those  who  know  her  would 
completely  understand. 

GERARDA  DARLINGTON 

Facidty  member  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  and 
Statistics  since  July  2000 
One  evening  a week,  Gerarda 
Darlington  takes  a horseback  rid- 
ing lesson  (English  style)  at  the 
Golden  Woods  riding  school  in 
Rockwood,  a passion  that  started 
two  years  ago  when  her  husband 
gave  her  a set  of  lessons  as  a 
Christmas  present.  She  also  takes 
weekly  lessons  on  the  cello,  an 
instrument  she  first  picked  up  12 
years  ago. 

Darlington  belongs  to  a book  club  and  recommends 
The  Curious  Incident  of  the  Dog  in  the  Nighttime  by 
Mark  Haddon.  She  recently  bought  soul  legend  Al 
Green’s  new  CD,  7 Can't  Stop,  which  she  loves  for  its 
“old  Motown”  sound.  She’s  also  been  listening  to  The 
White  Stripes’s  Elephant  CD  lately.  As  for  movies,  she 
enjoys  (and  has  watched  about  20  times)  the  British 
comedy  Withnail  & I and  Hqdwig  and  the  Angry  Inch,  a 
musical  by  John  Cameron  Mitchell  and  Stephen  Trask. 


Geoff  Navara 


Gerarda 

Darlington 


Multicultural  Celebration  to  Raise 
Funds  to  Fight  Poverty  in  Africa 

Money  will  support  school  in  Nigeria,  community  in  Ghana  and  Kenyan  women  and  children  affected  by  HIV/AIDS 


human  motivation,  Deci  is  the 
author  of  10  books,  a fellow  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association 
and  chair  of  the  board  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Research  and  Reform  in 
Education. 

Prof.  Brian  Earn,  director  of  the 
Centre  for  Leadership  Studies,  says 
his  goal  for  the  centre  is  to  “help 
people  associate  the  University  of 
Guelph  with  a place  where  leader- 
ship is  an  important  area  of  study 
and  is  at  the  forefront  of  research  ac- 
tivities. The  University’s  faculty  and 
graduate  students  are  already  con- 
ducting research  and  sharing  their 
expertise  in  this  area,  and  we  want  to 
use  the  centre  to  make  the  world 
aware  of  our  leadership  skills  and 
knowledge.” 

A faculty  member  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology,  Earn  teaches 
courses  on  industrial  organizational 
psychology  and  has  focused  his  re- 
search on  leadership  in  a variety  of 
sectors.  In  addition  to  his  teaching 
and  research  responsibilities,  he  has 
held  administrative  positions  at  the 
University,  including  acting  chair  of 
his  department. 

Prof.  John  Walsh,  associate  dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Management,  says 
Earn’s  “diversity  of  research  and 
scholastic  experience  in  leadership 
studies  makes  him  particularly 
well-qualified  to  lead  this  exciting 
initiative  at  the  University.” 

In  addition  to  Earn,  a 10- 
member  board  of  advisers  was  re- 
cently formed  to  guide  the  centre’s 
activities  and  mandate.  The  board 
members  bring  a wide  range  of  ex- 


A group  of  U of  G students  is 
organizing  a three-day 
multicultural  celebration  to  fight 
poverty  by  raising  funds  for  a trio  of 
African  community  development 
projects. 

Under  the  banner  “Women  of 
the  World,”  the  committee  will  host 
the  OJO  AYO  Multicultural  Day  of 
Joy  2004  March  26  to  28  to  benefit 
three  causes:  the  Zebulon  Interna- 
tional School  in  Nigeria,  the  com- 
munity of  Nzulezu  in  Ghana  and 
Save  the  Children’s  efforts  to  help 
women  and  children  affected  by 
HIV/AIDS  in  Kenya.  “Ojo  ayo”  is  a 
Yoruba  (an  ethnic  group  in  south- 
western Nigeria)  expression  for  “day 
of  joy.” 

All  proceeds  from  an  educational 
forum  and  African  gala  March  26  at 
the  Arboretum  Centre  will  go  to  the 
Zebulon  school,  which  is  located  be- 
tween two  rural  villages  in  the 
Osooro  region  of  southwestern  Ni- 
geria. It  provides  quality  primary 
education  for  66  local  children  as 
well  as  workshops  for  children, 
young  people  and  women. 

The  fundraising  event,  which 
runs  from  6 p.m.  to  midnight,  will 


begin  with  the  educational  forum 
and  then  feature  Afro-Cuban- 
inspired  drumming  and  dancing,  lo- 
cal and  international  musicians  and 
a video  presentation  on  the  school. 
People  are  invited  to  bring  drums 
and  join  in  the  music-making,  says 
Manon  Germain,  co-ordinator  of 
the  OJO  AYO  events. 

The  second-year  international 
studies  student  has  a special  attach- 
ment to  the  school,  which  she  helped 
found  in  1998  with  the  support  of  a 
Canadian  non-profit  organization. 

“For  me,  it’s  been  amazing  to  be  a 
witness  to  people  who  choose  to  be 
catalysts  for  change,”  she  says  of  the 
fundraising  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
school  and  other  projects.  “My  vi- 
sion is  to  help  people  realize  that  col- 
laboration is  something  with  a lot  of 
power.” 

On  March  27,  a “Building  Aware- 
ness” event  will  be  held  in  Room 
1200  of  the  Thornbrough  Building 
from  6 to  9 p.m.  to  raise  funds  for 
Nzulezu,  which  is  built  entirely  on 
stilts  in  the  western  region  of  Ghana. 
This  event  will  showcase  the  multi- 
culturalism  that  exists  at  U of  G and 
in  the  local  community  through  mu- 


sic, dance  and  dress,  Germain  says. 

Funds  generated  will  allow  vol- 
unteers to  buy  a power  generator  for 
the  village  (currently  it  has  no  elec- 
tricity) and  to  develop  the  primary 
school  structure  and  facilities. 

On  March  28,  the  focus  is  on 
“Celebrating  Communities”  from  1 1 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  in  the  University  Cen- 
tre courtyard.  This  event  will  feature 
a drumming  and  dance  show  for  the 
University  community  (children  are 
welcome),  with  all  proceeds  going  to 
Save  the  Children  Canada’s  Case  for 
Kenya  project.  There  will  also  be  a 
multicultural  marketplace  with 
more  than  20  vendors  and  drum- 
ming and  dancing  workshops. 

Later  this  year,  Germain  and  four 
other  students  — Nadia  Barakeh, 
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Tyler  Demers,  Ramindeep  Dhami 
and  Kerri  Wright  — are  planning  to 
visit  Africa  for  six  weeks  to  put  the 
funds  raised  to  good  use. 

Beginning  May  9,  they  will  travel 
to  West  Africa,  stopping  at  Nzulezu 
to  install  the  generator  and  restore 
power  to  the  village,  as  well  as  build 
tables  and  chairs  for  the  primary 
school.  Then  they’ll  go  on  to  the 
Osooro  communities  in  Nigeria  to 
work  with  the  students  and  staff  of 
the  Zebulon  school  to  clear  land  for  a 
new  school  complex.  They’ll  also 
provide  educational  workshops. 

Ticket  prices  for  the  OJO  AYO 
events  vary.  For  more  information, 
contact  Germain  at  824-9317  or 
mgermain@uoguelph.ca. 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 
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She’s  Got  a Nose  for  Bees 

Long  fascinated  with  insects,  environmental  biologist  is  all  abuzz  about  her  new  research  on  how  bees’  nutrition  affects  their  learning 


Hard-working,  single-mind- 
ed: those  qualities  might 
define  the  honeybees  studied  by 
Heather  Mattila,  a PhD  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Environmental 
Biology. 

But  those  traits  might  also  apply 
to  this  aspiring  entomologist,  whose 
work  with  honeybees  and  monarch 
butterflies  has  already  garnered  nu- 
merous scholarships  and  awards,  led 
to  authorship  or  co-authorship  of  10 
scientific  papers,  and  opened  up  op- 
portunities to  present  research  re- 
sults at  numerous  scientific  and 
beekeeper  trade  gatherings. 

This  spring,  Mattila  will  reach  the 
halfway  point  of  a graduate  scholar- 
ship for  select  doctoral  students 
from  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engi- 
neering Research  Council  (NSERC). 
And  this  summer,  she’ll  begin  a new 
aspect  of  her  studies  — the  relatively 
untapped  research  field  of  how  bees’ 
nutrition  affects  their  learning.  This 
work  is  part  of  her  thesis,  due  to  be 
completed  in  summer  2005. 

“It’s  a whole  open  area  of  re- 
search,” says  Mattila,  explaining  that 
her  studies  might  yield  valuable  in- 
formation for  beekeepers,  not  to 
mention  their  client  farmers  looking 
for  more  efficient  pollination  of  their 
crops.  “Nobody  has  ever  studied  the 
effect  of  nutrition  on  learning  and 
foraging  ecology.” 

Her  first  taste  of  research  came 
when  environmental  biology  profes- 
sor Gard  Otis  — now  her  doctoral 
supervisor  — invited  her  to  do  an 
undergraduate  research  project  on 
the  timing  and  rate  of  production  of 
wintering  populations  of  honeybees. 

“This  research  was  eventually 
published  in  an  internationally  ac- 
claimed journal,  something  few  un- 


dergraduate students  realize  is 
possible,”  says  Otis.  “More  impor- 
tantly, Heather  gained  confidence  in 
her  research  abilities.” 

That  early  collaboration  has 
spawned  a series  of  subsequent  proj- 
ects that  have  given  Mattila  an  op- 
portunity to  explore  what  she  calls 
the  “amazing”  lives  of  insects,  espe- 
cially honeybees.  After  graduating  in 
1998  with  a degree  in  zoology,  she 
worked  as  a research  associate  on 
two  projects  before  beginning  her 
PhD  in  2001. 

In  her  first  job  following  gradua- 
tion, she  co-ordinated  field  trials  to 
test  the  efficacy  of  a product  de- 
signed to  control  honeybee  infesta- 
tions by  parasitic  mites. 

A larger  project  involving  Prof. 


Mark  Sears,  Environmental  Biology, 
and  collaborators  at  universities  in 
the  United  States  studied  the  effects 
of  transgenic  corn  pollen  on  mon- 
arch butterflies.  That  research  found 
that  monarchs  feeding  on  milkweed 
near  farmers’  fields  were  not  affected 
by  pollen  from  corn  genetically  engi- 
neered to  resist  infestation  by  the 
European  corn  borer.  (Her  role 
landed  Mattila  in  front  of  the  TV 
cameras  for  segments  on  Town  & 
Country  Ontario  and  CBC  news  to 
discuss  the  risk  of  Bt  com  pollen  to 
monarch  butterflies.) 

Having  returned  to  honeybees 
for  her  doctoral  thesis,  she  is  study- 
ing nutrition  and  what  trade-offs 
honeybees  make  when  food  stores 
are  low.  A key  question:  Do  low  re- 


serves of  pollen  in  spring  — a busy 
time  for  bees  working  on  rearing  a 
new  brood  — create  nutritional 
stress  that  causes  the  insects  to  make 
poor  foraging  decisions  or  reduces 
their  learning  ability? 

Mattila  says  it’s  a “really  cool” 
academic  question,  but  it’s  also  one 
with  practical  merit.  “Beekeepers 
want  to  know  because  spring  is  an 
important  time  for  them.” 

Besides  honey  production,  she 
says  a more  lucrative  market  for  bee- 
keepers involves  renting  out  their 
colonies  to  farmers  and  orchard 
owners  to  pollinate  fruit  trees  and 
crops.  In  1998,  honeybee  pollination 
was  worth  an  estimated  $782  million 
a year  to  Canadian  agriculture,  eight 
to  10  times  the  value  of  honey  and 


beeswax.  “It’s  an  important  eco- 
nomic question,  especially  if  they 
want  strong  colonies  ready  for  the 
season,”  she  says. 

Mattila  plans  a two-month  trip 
this  summer  to  study  bee  learning 
and  nutrition  with  a top  entomolo- 
gist at  Ohio  State  University.  (Re- 
searchers study  learning  in  bees  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  so-called 
proboscis  extension  reflex,  a 
Pavlovian-style  response  triggered 
by  sugar  touching  their  antennae.) 

An  animal  behaviour  enthusiast, 
Mattila  decided  to  focus  on  insects 
after  learning  about  insect  behaviour 
as  an  undergraduate.  “Insects  are 
fascinating,”  she  says.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, she  lavishes  most  praise  on 
honeybees.  “You  can  throw  anything 
at  them  and  they  have  a mechanism 
for  responding,  not  just  the  individ- 
ual but  the  colony.” 

Last  year,  she  was  one  of  24  Cana- 
dian students  awarded  a lulie  Payette 
NSERC  scholarship.  She  also  re- 
ceived a travel  grant  from  the  Inter- 
national Union  for  the  Study  of 
Social  Insects  to  attend  a profes- 
sional conference  in  Japan.  Previ- 
ously, she  held  a two-year  NSERC 
scholarship  and  has  also  received 
awards  and  scholarships  from  U of  G 
and  apicultural  organizations. 

“Because  of  the  relevance  of  her 
research,  Heather  is  highly  sought- 
after  as  a speaker  at  beekeeper  meet- 
ings," says  Otis,  who  praises  his  stu- 
dent’s discipline  and  work  ethic  as 
well  as  her  inquiring  mind  and  abil- 
ity to  design  research.  “ Several  bee- 
keeper associations  have  contributed 
funding  in  support  of  her  work  on 
bee  nutrition.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Why  Tuberculosis  Is  Badgering  Irish  Farms 

Wild  animals  living  in  farm  fields  and  pastures  spread  TB  to  domestic  livestock,  say  U of  G researchers 


The  toll  that  livestock  disease 
takes  on  farms  is  by  no  means  a 
distinctly  Canadian  problem.  Cattle 
across  the  ocean  are  being  infected 
with  another  potentially  deadly 
disease  that  can  cost  livestock 
farmers  time  and  money,  say  OVC 
researchers. 

Prof.  Wayne  Martin  and  PhD 
student  Francisco  Olea-Popelka  of 
the  Department  of  Population 
Medicine  have  found  that  wild  ani- 
mals such  as  badgers  living  in  farm 
fields  and  pastures  are  carrying  the 
bacteria  that  cause  tuberculosis. 
They  say  these  animals  are  spreading 
the  disease  to  domestic  livestock  ani- 
mals such  as  cattle,  ringing  up  a high 
price  for  animal  health,  producers’ 
profits  and  the  image  of  livestock 
abroad. 

“This  is  a widespread  and  com- 
plex problem  that  isn’t  well  under- 
stood,” says  Martin.  “But  in  Ireland, 
we’re  99  per  cent  sure  that  badgers 
can  spread  TB  to  catde." 

Although  TB  — an  infectious 
bacterial  disease  that  typically  begins 
in  the  lungs  — is  under  control  or 


even  considered  eradicated  in  most 
developed  countries,  it  remains  a 
problem  in  New  Zealand,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Ireland,  despite  solid 
veterinary  infrastructures  there. 

Wild  animals  such  as  the  opos- 
sum in  New  Zealand  and  the  badger 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland 
can  act  as  TB  reservoirs.  And  the 
Irish  badger  population  is  loaded 
with  TB. 

Martin  says  that  as  agricultural 
land  use  intensifies,  the  badger 
population  will  only  continue  to  in- 
crease because  the  raccoon-sized 
burrowing  animals  thrive  on  earth- 
worms and  insects  abundant  in  farm 
fields  and  pastures. 

For  the  past  13  years,  he’s  been 
working  with  Irish  officials  — from 
on-farm  animal  control  officers  to 
Ireland’s  chief  veterinary  officer  — 
to  help  alleviate  the  problem.  TB  can 
be  transmitted  by  direct  contact  be- 
tween badgers  and  cattle,  from  con- 
taminated watercourses  or  through 
contaminated  pastures,  Martin  says. 

Current  control  methods  in  Ire- 
land involve  licensing  workers  to 


trap  and  remove  badgers  from  agri- 
cultural areas.  Irish  officials  hope  to 
eventually  control  TB  using  a badger 
vaccine.  But  before  a vaccine  can  be 
developed,  researchers  need  to  better 
understand  how  cattle  can  contract 
TB  from  badgers. 

That’s  where  Martin  and  Olea- 
Popelka  come  in.  They’re  studying 
badger  ecology  to  identify  TB  links 
between  badgers  and  cattle.  Olea- 
Popelka  is  also  analyzing  badger 
characteristics  from  three  recent 
large-scale  badger  removal  projects. 

By  determining  TB  infection 
rates  and  distribution  in  the  badger 
population  and  comparing  TB  types 
in  badgers  with  those  in  cattle,  the 
researchers  hope  to  gain  insights  into 
how  the  disease  is  transmitted  be- 
tween the  two  animals. 

TB  was  formerly  an  animal  and 
public  health  issue.  Now,  it’s  become 
a major  trade  and  economic  concern 
for  Irish  cattle  farmers.  Although 
animals  infected  with  TB  rarely  get 
sick  with  the  disease,  they  have  no 
economic  value  because  they  can  t 
be  sold.  In  addition,  inspection  and 


testing  fees  for  TB  are  considerable 
costs  for  the  Irish  agriculture  indus- 
try. 

In  Canada,  wild  deer,  elk  and  bi- 
son populations  infected  with  TB 
pose  a threat  to  livestock  animals. 
Wild  herds  could  potentially  infect 
ranch  catde,  and  Canadian  authori- 
ties may  not  have  effective  protocols 
to  prevent  the  situation. 

“The  circumstances  raise  many 
moral  and  ethical  issues,”  says 
Martin.  “It’s  unlikely  a wholesale 
wild  animal  slaughter  would  be  ac- 
ceptable, but  you  can’t  test  every 
wild  animal  for  TB.” 

He  and  Olea-Popelka  hope  their 


work  will  add  to  the  current  pool  of 
knowledge  on  TB,  and  help  produc- 
ers and  officials  in  Ireland  control  its 
spread.  Martin  stresses,  however, 
that  their  goal  may  still  be  a long  way 
off. 

“We  hope  our  research  eventually 
leads  to  a way  of  controlling  the  dis- 
ease, but  it  would  be  naive  to  think 
we  will  have  the  answer  by  next 
year.” 

This  research  is  funded  by  the 
Centre  for  Veterinary  Epidemiology 
and  Risk  Assessment  at  the  Univer- 
sity College  Dublin  in  Ireland. 

BY  CHERYL  TRUEMAN 
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An  Urban  Cliff-Hanger 

Are  today’s  cities  modern  mirrors  of  Stone  Age  cliffs  and  caves? 


Academic  Info 
corner 


You  call  it  A house,  office  or 
school  building.  But  look  at  the 
places  where  you  live,  work  and 
study  from  the  vantage  point  of  a 
pigeon  or  a rat  or  any  of  the  myriad 
creatures  that  share  our  built 
environment,  urges  Prof.  Doug 
Larson,  Botany. 

For  all  the  21st-century  glass, 
steel  and  concrete,  he  says,  you’ll 
probably  see  few  functional  differ- 
ences from  the  cliff  and  cave  dwell- 
ings those  creatures’  forebears 
shared  with  our  Stone  Age  ancestors. 
But  the  similarities  don’t  end  with 
outward  appearances. 

A longtime  cliff  ecologist  who 
gained  a measure  of  public  fame 
more  than  a decade  ago  for  his  dis- 
covery of  ancient  dwarf  cedars  grow- 
ing in  southern  Ontario,  Larson  is 
now  bracing  himself  for  academic 
and  public  reaction  to  an  idea  he  and 
his  team  have  fermented  during 
years  spent  scrambling  over  rocks 
and  cliff  faces  around  the  world. 

The  "urban  cliff  hypothesis,’’  dis- 
cussed in  a book  of  the  same  name  to 
be  published  this  year  by  Fitzhenry 
and  Whiteside,  suggests  humans 
have  allowed  species  of  plants  and 
animals  formerly  confined  to  cliffs 
and  rock  outcroppings  to  spread 
worldwide  through  the  artificial  cliff 
habitats  represented  by  our  cities, 
towns  and  villages. 

If  Larson’s  theory  about  these 
opportunists  is  right,  it  might  help 
us  understand  the  origins  of  the 
plants  and  animals  we  live  with.  Go- 
ing further,  the  urban  cliff  hypothe- 
sis might  also  suggest  a new  view  of 
restoration  ecology  and  force  us  to 
reconsider  our  largely  futile  at- 
tempts to  eradicate  so-called  pest 
species  from  rats  to  weeds. 

Says  Larson:  "The  urban  cliff  hy- 
pothesis makes  you  respect  all  the 
stuff  you’ve  always  hated.” 

His  concept  is  based  on  a simple 


but  puzzling  observation  that  struck 
him  several  years  ago  while  he  was 
studying  landscapes  in  the  United 
States,  England  and  other  countries. 
Consider  the  relative  proportions  of 
various  habitats  on  Earth,  and  you 
might  expect  that  most  plants  and 
animals  in  cities  and  towns  origi- 
nally came  from  sweeping  expanses 
of  savanna  or  forest  — not  from 
cliffs,  outcroppings  or  talus  slopes  of 
fallen  rock  debris  that  represent 
mere  slivers  of  the  Earth’s  surface. 

“Cliffs  and  rock  outcroppings 
make  up  a relatively  small  percent- 
age, less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the 
landscape,”  says  Larson.  “But  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  species  listed  as 
associated  with  us  came  from  cliffs 
and  rock  habitats.” 

His  new  book  lists  numerous 
species  of  plants  and  animals  that 
live  with  us  today  — from  garden 
plants  and  crops  to  livestock,  from 
pets  to  pests  — and  shows  that  many 
had  their  beginnings  in  those  cliffs 
and  rock  outcroppings  that  offered 
refuge  to  our  ancestors. 

“When  we  started  to  move  away 
from  the  cliff  environment,  we  ei- 
ther deliberately  or  accidentally 
brought  these  creatures  with  us,” 
says  research  associate  Peter  Kelly. 
He’s  a co-author  of  The  Urban  Cliff 
Hypothesis  along  with  research  asso- 
ciate Uta  Matthes  and  graduate  stu- 
dents Jeremy  Lundholm  and  John 
Gerrath  — all  members  of  Larson’s 
Cliff  Ecology  Research  Group. 

Their  book  outlines  the  hypothe- 
sis and  how  it  might  help  explain  not 
just  our  modern-day  assemblages  of 
plants  and  animals  but  more  cul- 
tural issues,  including  what  Larson 
calls  our  native  affinity  for  cliffs  and 
rocky  landscapes. 

Human  population  growth 
means  that  habitats  that  formerly 
provided  only  a marginal  refuge  for 
cliff  species  are  rapidly  spreading 


worldwide.  Although  Larson  says  we 
need  to  consider  ways  to  reduce  our 
“ecological  footprint,”  his  new  book 
is  not  a purist  manifesto  for  reversing 
urban  sprawl  and  restoring  the  natu- 
ral habitat.  Rather  than  attempt  to 
turn  back  the  clock,  he  says  the  urban 
cliff  hypothesis  suggests  that  restora- 
tion ecologists  should  accept  the 
built  environment  as  a natural  habi- 
tat in  its  own  right  and  consciously 
use  more  native  plants  and  animals 
able  to  exploit  those  artificial  cliffs 
and  outcroppings. 

He  believes  his  idea  also  explains 
why  we  have  such  difficulty  in  eradi- 
cating pests  like  pigeons,  rats,  cock- 
roaches and  weeds.  We’re  on  the 
losing  end  of  an  evolutionary  battle 
with  species  that  are  supremely 
suited  to  living  in  our  concrete  jun- 
gles — something  to  think  about,  he 
says,  given  the  millions  of  dollars 
spent  on  pest  and  weed  control  every 
year. 

In  his  book  Cliff  Ecology , pub- 
lished four  years  ago,  Larson  specu- 
lated about  the  impact  of  early 
human  use  of  caves  and  cliffs.  The 
idea  had  been  germinating  even  ear- 
lier as  he  and  his  associates  visited 
cliffs  in  North  America,  Europe  and 
even  New  Zealand. 

One  seminal  moment  came  when 
Larson  climbed  a sandstone  out- 
cropping in  Wisconsin  — “like  a 
ship  in  the  middle  of  a plain”  — and 
scared  up  flocks  of  pigeons  that 
wouldn’t  have  been  out  of  place  in 
downtown  Guelph.  But  that  was  the 
point,  he  realized.  Referring  to  the 
rock  doves’  urban  cousins,  he  says: 
“They  don’t  know  it’s  a city.” 

Back  in  town,  it  was  easy  to  imag- 
ine all  the  building  ledges,  awnings, 
porches  and  other  parts  of  the 
streetscape  as  just  so  many  cliff  and 
outcrop  homes  for  pigeons  and  other 
creatures,  says  Gerrath.  “Everything 
started  to  look  like  a habitat.” 

Larson  has  received  favourable 
comments  about  the  idea  from  other 
botanists,  entomologists,  landscape 
architects  and  anthropologists.  Con- 
ceding the  difficulty  in  testing  his 
hypothesis,  he  anticipates  not  just 
resistance  from  other  scientists  but 
also  general  public  distaste  for  any 
implication  that  we’re  nothing  more 
than  sophisticated  cave  dwellers. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Editor’s  note:  This  column  is  part 
of  a continuing  series  written  by 
David  Hornsby,  academic  com- 
missioner of  the  Central  Student 
Association,  and  Shari  Dorr,  co- 
ordinator of  the  Undergraduate 
Academic  Information  Centre. 

COURSE  SELECTION  for  in- 
course  undergraduate  stu- 
dents for  upcoming  semesters 
began  March  1.  Although  most 
students  will  pursue  U of  G 
on-campus  and  distance  education 
courses  in  those  semesters,  some 
may  register  in  courses  offered  by 
other  universities  and  have  them 
counted  towards  the  requirements 
of  their  Guelph  degree. 

To  take  courses  at  another 
degree-granting  institution,  have 
the  course(s)  counted  towards  a 
Guelph  degree  and  be  eligible  to 
re-register  at  U of  G,  a student 
must  obtain  a letter  of  permission 
(LOP)  before  applying  to  the  other 
institution. 

The  LOP  process  is  student- 
initiated.  To  apply,  a student  must 
submit  a “Request  for  Letter  of  Per- 
mission” form  to  Undergraduate 
Program  Services  (UPS)  in  foe  Of- 
fice of  Registrarial  Services.  Before 
submitting  the  form,  the  student 
must  complete  all  sections  and  ob- 
tain all  required  signatures.  Course 
equivalencies  are  normally  ap- 
proved on  the  form  by  the  appro- 
priate academic  department,  and 
the  final  approval  for  foe  LOP  is 
obtained  from  foe  program  coun- 
selling office. 

Generally,  LOP  requests  are 
considered  only  when  a student  has 
a minimum  cumulative  average  of 
60  per  cent,  has  an  academic  stand- 
ing of  eligible  to  continue,  is  not  in 
the  final  semester  of  a degree  pro- 
gram and  is  planning  to  pursue 
2.50  or  fewer  LOP  credits. 

Students  planning  to  submit  a 
request  should  be  aware  that  they 
may  not  be  able  to  get  into  all 
courses  at  foe  other  institution  be- 
cause courses  fill  and  schedules 
change.  Students  may  therefore 
wish  to  request  more  approvals 
than  needed  on  the  form  and  indi- 
cate the  actual  number  of  courses 
to  be  taken. 


Once  a request  is  approved, 
UPS  will  mail  the  LOP  to  foe  uni- 
versity on  the  request  form  to  in- 
form that  institution  of  the 
student’s  eligibility  under  U of  G 
policy.  A copy  of  that  letter  is  sent 
to  the  student.  Once  the  student  re- 
ceives it,  he  or  she  must  apply  to  the 
other  institution  and  meet  its  dead- 
lines for  admission  application, 
registration  and  fee  payments. 

The  student  must  complete 
LOP  courses  during  the  semes- 
ters) specified  on  the  original 
LOP.  Any  changes  must  have  the 
appropriate  approvals  from  the 
program  counsellor  and  must  be 
verified  with  official  documenta- 
tion from  foe  institution  foe  stu- 
dent is  visiting  (U  of  G can  deny 
equivalency  for  courses  taken  with- 
out prior  approval).  On  comple- 
tion of  the  LOP  course(s),  a 
student  must  ensure  that  the  host 
institution  sends  an  official  tran- 
script direcdy  to  the  special  studies 
clerk  in  UPS. 

Courses  taken  on  an  LOP  do 
not  appear  on  the  official  U of  G 
transcript  and  do  not  count  as 
course  attempts  under  the  Univer- 
sity’s continuation-of-study  regu- 
lations. It  should  also  be  noted  that 
these  courses  do  not  count  in  the 
semester  average,  the  overall 
academic  average  or  foe  specializa- 
tion average. 

LOP  courses  are,  however,  ac- 
knowledged on  the  official  U of  G 
transcript  by  a notation  that  credit 
has  been  granted  for  courses  taken 
at  another  university.  On  the  inter- 
nal academic  record,  courses  taken 
on  LOP  that  have  been  completed 
successfully  appear  as  a credit 
(CRD). 

Students  who  don’t  submit  an 
official  transcript  for  LOP  courses 
to  UPS  by  the  20th  class  day  of  the 
semester  following  completion  of 
the  courses  will  have  a grade  of  000 
entered  against  those  courses. 

For  more  information  about 
LOPs,  see  Section  8 of  foe  current 
undergraduate  calendar  at  www. 
uoguelph.ca/academics/calendars. 
shtml,  visit  the  Undergraduate 
Academic  Information  Centre 
website  at  www.uoguelph.ca/uaic 
or  contact  a program  counsellor. 
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A New  Gauge  of  Horsepower 

OVC  equipment  will  help  identify  gifted  race  horses,  evaluate  poor  performers 


Prof.  Ray  Geor  collects  V02  max  data,  which  he  uses  in  research  projects  related  to  equine  nutrition.  An 
adjoining  room  houses  the  computer  system  used  to  collect  and  analyze  V0s  max  data,  photo  by  grant  martin 


Like  people,  some  horses  are 
born  athletes  whose  genetic 
inheritance  gives  them  distinct 
advantages  in  the  gym  or  on  the 
racetrack.  New  equipment  at  OVC 
will  help  identify  these  equine 
athletes  at  a young  age  so  they  can 
receive  the  appropriate  training. 

The  equipment  works  by  identi- 
fying a horse’s  peak  oxygen  uptake 
during  exercise.  This  value,  called 
the  "V02  max,"  is  a measure  of  aero- 
bic capacity  and  athletic  potential. 

“It’s  extremely  expensive  to  raise 
and  train  a race  horse,  so  this  can 
help  owners  decide  if  they  want  to 
make  that  investment,”  says  Prof. 
Laurent  Viel,  Clinical  Studies,  a spe- 
cialist in  large-animal  internal  medi- 
cine. “Using  data  from  VO,  max,  we 
can  say  this  horse  does  or  doesn’t 
have  the  framework  to  be  a great  race 
horse.” 

The  new  equipment  includes  a 
mask  worn  by  the  horse,  allowing 
clinicians  to  track  consumption  of 
oxygen  and  production  of  carbon  di- 
oxide as  the  horse  runs  on  a tread- 
mill. Similar  measurements  are  often 
used  in  human  health.  A typical  VO, 
max  for  a human  marathon  runner 
is  about  85  to  90  mL/min/kg;  the  best 
race  horses  can  take  in  200 
mL/min/kg. 

“Horses  are  much  more  naturally 
athletic  than  people,"  says  Prof. 
Henry  Staempfli,  Clinical  Studies. 

In  addition  to  helping  identify 
gifted  race  horses  at  a young  age,  the 
equipment  can  be  used  to  evaluate 
reasons  for  underperformance  in 
more  seasoned  animals. 

“Clinically,  a horse  might  present 
with  inadequate  performance,  and 
this  equipment  could  be  used  to  in- 
vestigate why  the  horse’s  perform- 
ance is  below  par,”  says  Prof.  Ray 
Geor,  Biomedical  Sciences.  “Basi- 
cally, better-performing  horses  have 


higher  aerobic  capacity,  and  this  is  a 
way  of  measuring  that.” 

The  new  VO,  max  system  has  re- 
placed older  equipment  that  has 
been  in  use  at  OVC  since  the  early 
1990s.  It  boasts  quicker  warm-up 
and  calibration  procedures,  the  abil- 
ity to  gather  a larger  quantity  of  data 
and  a slick  computerized  interface. 

The  purchase  was  made  possible 
by  a donation  from  Helen  Gardiner, 
wife  of  the  late  George  Gardiner  and 
owner  of  Gardiner  Farms,  a breeding 
and  training  facility  for  thorough- 
bred race  horses  in  Caledon.  The  gift 
was  made  through  the  George  and 
Helen  Gardiner  Foundation. 

Viel  says  that  although  VO,  max 
systems  are  in  widespread  use  as  re- 
search tools,  using  the  system  in  a 


clinical  setting  for  performance 
evaluation  testing  is  not  common. 

“We’ve  used  this  as  a research 
tool  for  over  20  years  and  have  col- 
lected a lot  of  data.  We’re  now  trying 
to  push  the  threshold  by  making  the 
equipment  useful  in  a clinical  sense.” 

Currently,  the  VO,  max  equip- 
ment is  used  only  occasionally  on 
clinical  patients,  but  Viel  hopes  it 
may  eventually  be  used  almost  every 
day.  In  turn,  using  the  VO,  max 
equipment  in  clinical  cases  will  allow 
him  and  other  researchers  to  amass 
new  data  that  could  provide  even 
more  information  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  aerobic  capacity 
and  athletic  performance. 

The  strength  of  V02  measure- 
ments is  that  they  are  non-invasive 


and  allow  researchers  to  collect  data 
about  a horse’s  oxygen  consumption 
while  the  animal  is  running,  says 
Staempfli,  who  is  using  the  equip- 
ment both  in  research  and  in  clinical 
cases  at  the  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital. 

“The  equipment  has  wide  appli- 
cations as  a tool  that  can  help  in  di- 
agnoses and  research,"  he  says. 

For  example,  VO.  max  data  can 
be  combined  with  the  results  of  mus- 
cle biopsies,  allowing  clinicians  to  as- 
sess oxygen  intake  and  compare  it 
with  muscle  composition  to  find  out 
how  efficiently  the  horse’s  body  dis- 
tributes its  oxygen  supply.  Analysis 
of  VO  , max  data  can  also  help  detect 
problems  of  the  upper  airways  that 
are  detectable  only  while  the  respira- 


tory system  is  stressed  — due  to  ex- 
ercise, for  example.  Paralysis  of  the 
vocal  cords  is  one  such  ailment. 
Horses  with  this  affliction  will  have 
lower  oxygen  intakes  than  other 
horses. 

But  the  applications  of  VO,  max 
extend  even  further.  For  example, 
Geor  recently  completed  a study  ex- 
amining how  changes  to  a horse’s 
diet  may  affect  its  metabolism.  After 
horses  were  fed  a higher-fat  diet, 
their  aerobic  capacity  was  measured 
and  compared  with  their  perform- 
ance before  the  diet  changes  were  in- 
troduced. 

Staempfli  has  used  VO,  max 
measurements  in  a research  project 
that  involves  assessing  the  influence 
of  electrolytes  — electrically  charged 
particles  that  aid  in  metabolic  func- 
tioning — on  performance  and 
physiology  of  race  horses.  Human 
athletes  sometimes  drink 
electrolyte-rich  sports  drinks  during 
exercise  to  boost  their  performance 
or  endurance.  Staempfli  used  VO, 
max  data,  along  with  blood  samples, 
to  examine  the  effects  of  different 
electrolytes  on  the  lungs  during 
high-intensity  exercise. 

Viel  has  used  VO,  max  measure- 
ments to  investigate  the  effects  of  a 
bronchodilator  — a drug  that  ex- 
pands the  lungs  and  is  used  to  treat 
asthma  in  humans  — on  horses  with 
airways  problems. 

Because  of  the  versatility  of  this 
equipment  and  its  promise  in  aiding 
clinical  patients  as  well  as  its  use  in 
research,  Viel  predicts  it  is  up-and- 
coming  in  terms  of  its  value  to  clini- 
cians and  researchers. 

“VO,  max  could  become  the 
most  novel  piece  of  information  for 
10  to  20  years  to  come.  Being  able  to 
use  it  as  a routine  tool  is  invaluable.” 

BY  KAREN  GALLANT,  OVC 
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running  the  Red  Barn  at  Central  Li- 
brary Theatre  in  Toronto  and  met 
Findley,  who  was  cast  in  three  plays, 
including  The  Rivals. 

"In  the  course  of  the  production, 
we  lost  an  actor  to  cancer  and  1 had 
to  take  over  his  role,”  says  White- 
head.  “One  of  the  items  in  the  collec- 
tion is  a photograph  of  Tiff  and  me 
during  the  production,  which  was 
the  only  time  we  ever  appeared  to- 
gether on  stage.” 

Other  items  in  the  collection  in- 
clude masks  of  Findley  and 
Whitehead’s  faces  by  Guelph  artist 
Connie  Gallotti.  The  portraits  are 
part  of  Gallotti’s  “Cultural  Connec- 
tions” collection,  which  represents  a 
broad  spectrum  of  Canadian  talent. 

At  the  March  16  event, 
Whitehead  will  read  a speech  from 
Findley’s  1981  play,  John  A. .Himself. 
In  the  play,  the  press  is  personified  as 
a ventriloquist  who  controls  the 
words  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald. 
The  John  A.  doll  is  also  part  of  the 
collection.  John  A.  : Himself  was  the 


only  one  of  Findley’s  plays  that  was 
never  published.  “He  always  wanted 
to  rewrite  the  first  act,  but  never  got 
the  chance,”  Whitehead  says. 

Findley’s  final  play,  Shadows,  was 
performed  at  the  Stratford  Festival 
shortly  after  Findley’s  death.  His 
other  plays  are  The  Stillborn  Lover, 
Can  You  See  Me  Yet ? and  Elizabeth 
Rex,  for  which  he  won  his  second 
Governor  General’s  Literary  Award 
(his  first  was  for  The  Wars). 

Although  he  gave  up  acting  to 
write  full  time  in  1962,  Findley  never 
lost  his  love  for  theatre. 

“The  greatest  gift  anyone  could 
give  him  was  to  let  him  be  present  at 
the  rehearsal  of  a ballet  or  play,”  says 
Whitehead.  "Giving  public  readings 
of  his  prose  or  fiction  almost  re- 
placed the  nervous  energy  he  got 
from  acting.  He  once  told  me:  ‘I  have 
such  stage  fright.  The  only  way  I can 
escape  it  is  to  perform  the  role  of 
Timothy  Findley  reading,  so  I can 
hide  behind  that  character.’” 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 
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cohort  enrolment  and  promised 
compensation  to  offset  a tuition 
freeze.  U of  G was  relying  on  that 
funding  to  support  its  multi-year 
academic  plan  to  accommodate 
growth  while  protecting  quality,  and 
to  address  several  critical  areas  in  its 
budget,  including  salaries  and  bene- 
fits, utilities,  deferred  maintenance 
and  supporting  additional  enrol- 
ment. 

“Now,  despite  our  best  endeav- 
ours in  planning,  in  order  to  sup- 
port these  strategic  investments, 
there  will  have  to  be  a reallocation  of 
resources,”  says  Summerlee.  “Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  avoid  layoffs  at 
all  levels.” 

This  week,  colleges  and  units 
completed  outlines  of  budget  reduc- 
tion plans  and  submitted  them  to 
senior  administrators  for  review. 
Already,  vice-presidents,  deans  and 
directors  have  been  told  to  halt  all 
further  additional  expenditures  for 
the  current  year,  authorizing  only 
items  that  are  essential  for  routine 
business.  In  addition,  all  future  re- 
quests to  fill  faculty  and  staff  vacan- 
cies will  be  carefully  reviewed  by  a 
committee  made  up  of  senior  ad- 


ministrators. 

Separate  discussions  are  under 
way  about  the  University’s  budget 
related  to  its  partnership  with  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  (OMAF).  It’s  anticipated  that 
the  OMAF  budget  will  be  presented 
to  B of  G in  June. 

Summerlee  says  the  budget  re- 
views and  forthcoming  decisions 
will  be  an  arduous  undertaking. 
“But  despite  past  challenges,  we  have 
always  planned  and  managed  effec- 
tively.” 

Over  the  last  several  years,  the 
University  has  provided  a balanced 
budget  while  eliminating  deficits, 
funding  incremental  costs  such  as 
salary  and  benefit  increases  and  in- 
flation and  making  some  $40  mil- 
lion in  incremental  investments  to 
preserve  quality. 

“As  I said  in  my  message  to  the 
University  community,  this  will  be  a 
difficult  time  for  everyone,”  says 
Summerlee.  “But  as  we  have  shown 
before,  we  can  work  together  to  ad- 
dress these  challenges  and  to  pre- 
serve the  quality  of  the  Guelph 
educational  experience.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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communicating  agricultural  issues 
to  a wider  audience. 

“If  you  know  the  science  behind 
the  big  issues  in  the  media  today,  like 
BSE  and  avian  bird  flu,  it’s  easier  to 
communicate  the  issues  to  others,” 
she  says. 

Last  year,  Waalderbos  took  the 
initiative  of  launching  the  first  inter- 
national chapter  of  the  U.S.-based 
Agricultural  Communicators  of  To- 
morrow (ACT),  a student  organiza- 
tion that  facilitates  the  professional 
goals  of  future  ag  communicators. 
She’s  president  of  Canadian  Agricul- 
ture Communicators  of  Tomorrow 
(CanACT)  and  second  vice- 
president  of  ACT.  CanACT  meets 
biweekly  to  hear  from  professionals 
in  ag  communications  and  is  plan- 
ning a field  trip  to  the  CBC  and  the 
Toronto  Star. 

After  she  graduates,  Waalderbos 
plans  to  gain  professional  experience 
in  ag  communications  in  Ontario 
before  returning  home  to  join  the 
family  farm  operation  with  her  par- 
ents. 

Thanks  to  her  public-speaking 
experience,  she  says  she’s  more  ex- 
cited than  nervous  about  interacting 
with  the  30,000  people  expected  to 
turn  out  for  College  Royal  this  year. 
The  red  banner  and  dress  suit  she’ll 
be  wearing  at  this  year’s  events  will 
be  a change  from  her  appearance  at 


College  Royal  last  year.  Back  then, 
she  was  covered  in  milk,  eggs,  Jell-0 
and  mud  after  participating  in  the 
“Super  Thursday”  relays. 

“It’s  the  silliest,  craziest,  messiest 
fun  you’ll  ever  have,”  she  says  of  the 
relays,  which  involve  teams  of  six 
chugging  milk,  tossing  eggs,  eating 
Jell-0  and  throwing  pies. 

Although  the  relays  were  the 
highlight  of  Waalderbos’s  first  Col- 
lege Royal,  the  tug-of-war  competi- 
tion is  her  specialty.  “Tug-of-war  is 
like  the  Olympics  of  the  4-H  activi- 
ties in  Nova  Scotia,”  she  says.  “Some 
people  begin  lifting  weights  and  run- 
ning in  January  to  train  for  the  Octo- 
ber competition.” 

After  years  of  competing,  Waal- 
derbos learned  what  it  takes  to  create 
a strong  tug-of-war  team.  She  began 
coaching  her  club’s  4-H  team  and 
took  on  the  role  of  coaching  at  Col- 
lege Royal  last  year.  “There  are  little 
things  you  learn  from  experience, 
like  different  stances,  pulling  tech- 
niques and  timing,”  she  says. 

As  celebrant,  she  won’t  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  tug-of-war  or  any 
other  competitions  this  year,  but  she 
will  be  there  to  cheer  everyone  else 
on. 

This  year’s  open  house  features 
traditional  favourites  such  as  the 
livestock  show,  logging  competition 
and  dog  and  cat  shows,  as  well  as  a 


photography  contest,  spelling  bee 
and  Gryphon  Jeopardy.  The  week- 
end will  also  feature  numerous  dis- 
plays and  activities  by  student  clubs 
and  individual  departments,  a juried 
art  show  at  Zavitz  Hall,  hands-on 
teddy  bear  surgery  for  kids  at  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College,  tours  of 
the  Wild  Bird  Clinic,  synchronized 
swimming  demonstrations  and  a 
chemistry  magic  show. 

Another  College  Royal  tradition 
is  the  annual  Curtain  Call  musical 
production.  This  year’s  company 
presents  Cabaret  March  18  to  20  at  8 
p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall,  with  a 2 
p.m.  matinee  March  20.  Tickets  are 
$10. 

Also  scheduled  are  a number  of 
team  competitions,  including  flower 
arranging,  square  dancing,  seeds  and 
forages  and  pancake-flipping.  In  ad- 
dition, a lecture  series  will  run 
throughout  the  weekend,  featuring 
talks  on  a variety  of  topics  being 
studied  at  U of  G,  including  food  sci- 
ence, children’s  theatre  and  nutrient 
waste  management. 

A complete  listing  of  College 
Royal  events  and  activities  can  be 
found  on  the  web  at  www.colle- 
geroyal.uoguelph.ca.  Programs  are 
also  available  on  campus  and  at  nu- 
merous locations  throughout  the 
city. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 
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FOR  SALE 


1999  Acura  3.2TL,  luxury  features, 
heated  seats,  Bose  stereo,  snow  tires 
on  rims,  well-maintained,  receipts 
available,  128,000  kilometres,  Bruce, 
Ext.  54585. 


Lot  on  Hume  Road  in  Puslinch 
Township,  2.87  rolling  acres  with 
fruit  trees,  frontage  about  400  feet, 
ideal  for  walkout,  10  minutes  to 
campus,  837-1594. 


Condo  on  College  Avenue,  1,200 
square  feet,  four  or  five  bedrooms, 
519-888-7950. 


Custom-built  contemporary  home 
on  Amberley  Beach,  Lake  Huron, 
three  bedrooms  and  baths,  two  fire- 
places, three-car  garage,  519-395- 
0507. 


Four-bedroom,  1,148-square-foot 
brick  bungalow,  five-minute  walk  to 
Lake  Huron  beach,  two  baths,  deck, 
large  garden,  June  closing  preferred, 
Dorothy,  519-396-9518. 


Pool  table  with  cues,  balls,  triangle, 
easily  dismantled,  great  condition, 
Jodie,  merrilli@uoguelph.ca. 


Handmade  wooden  clothes  dryer. 
Ext.  56580. 


FOR  RENT 


Rooms  in  newer  home,  ideal  for 
summer  students,  reasonable  rent, 
available  May  1 to  Aug.  31, 905-840- 
7344. 


One  bedroom  in  spacious  two- 
bedroom  apartment,  20-minute 
walk  to  campus,  close  to  mall  and 
UltraMart,  quiet  female  non-smoker 


preferred,  available  May  to  August, 
$316  a month  inclusive,  sunflow- 
ersjo@hotmail.com. 


One-bedroom  basement  apartment 
in  Victoria  Road/Hadati  area,  new 
bath,  central  air,  parking  for  one 
vehicle,  non-smokers,  no  pets,  avail- 
able April  1,  $625  a month  inclusive, 
first  and  last  months’  rent  required, 
763-5205  evenings  or  weekends. 


Furnished  bedrooms  with  attached 
study/kitchenette  in  adult  home  on 
Dovercliffe  Road,  shared  bath,  laun- 
dry, off-site  parking,  non-smokers, 
no  pets,  walking  distance  to  campus, 
available  May  1,  $375  a month  inclu- 
sive for  smaller  room,  $400  for  larger 
room,  763-1236  or  send  e-mail  to 
bardwell@ovc.uoguelph.ca. 


Partially  furnished  three-bedroom 
home  in  south  end,  2V4  baths,  central 
air  and  vac,  attached  double  garage, 
large  deck,  suitable  for  sabbatical 
professor’s  family,  available  May  1, 
$1,650  a month  plus  utilities,  Ext. 
52901  or  ymine@uoguelph.ca. 


Three-bedroom  house  in  south 
Guelph,  fully  or  partially  furnished, 
central  air,  large  yard  and  deck,  on 
bus  route,  available  for  one  year 
beginning  in  August,  perfect  for 
family/visiting  scholar,  rent  negotia- 
ble, photos  available,  Ext.  56466  or 
yankulov@uoguelph.ca. 


Small  one-bedroom  basement 
apartment,  clean,  close  to  Uni- 
versity, $565  a month  inclusive, 
767-0187. 


WANTED 


Fourth-year  female  student  to  rent 
an  apartment  with  mature  female 


student  for  May  1,  Lyndsey,  leave 
message  at  821-5047  or  send  e-mail 
to  lcampb03@uoguelph.ca. 


Weights  and  barbells,  outdoor  port- 
able basketball  net,  837-0316. 


Professional  couple  seeking  home  to 
rent  in  Eden  Mills,  Rockwood  or 
surrounding  area,  Gillian,  827-0543. 


One-bedroom  apartment  near  cam- 
pus or  downtown  for  couple,  lkotze 
@uoguelph.ca. 


Investment  property  in  old  Univer- 
sity area  that  can  be  used  for  student 
housing,  ecorreia@rogers.com. 


AVAILABLE 


Memberships  for  2004  growing  sea- 
son, Ignatius  Farms  CSA,  local 
organic  fresh  vegetables,  824-1250, 
Ext.  245,  or  ignatiuscsa@sentex.net. 


Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  Cobi,  836-8086  or 
cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 


Experienced  teacher  for  tutoring  or 
private  individual/group  lessons  in 
French  or  Spanish,  extra  tutoring 
hours  available  March  15  to  26,  824- 
0536  or  dbuchner@uoguelph.ca. 


FOUND 


Silver  watch  in  parking  lot  P30  in 
mid-February,  Sheila,  Ext.  54118. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
519-824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to 
l.graham@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


MONTESSORI 

SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 

If  your  child  is  between  2'A  and  6 years  of  age  and  needs  more  of  a 
challenge  then  the  Montessori  School  of  Wellington  may  be  the  answer. 
We  offer  one-on-one  tuition  in  the  areas  of  reading,  writing, 
mathematics,  geography,  history,  science  and  life  skills.  Your  child  can 
flourish  academically  and  socially  in  our  warm,  family-style 
environment. 

• qualified  Montessori  teachers  • gymnasium 

• full  & half-day  programs  "French 

• Arts  Programme  * Musikgarten 

NOW  ACCEPTING  ENROLMENT  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  2004 

821-5876 

68  Suffolk  Street  West,  GUELPH  N1H2J2 


Guelph’s  Premiere  Music  Store 

Pianos,  Guitars,  Books,  Lessons 
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MUSIC  CENTRE  J 21  O'A  Vl^luilU  Rd.  5. 

Guelph,  N1E5R1 

www.theoctavemc.com 
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Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


Canvision  Optical 
666  Woolwich  Street 
Guelph,  ON  N1H7G5 


e sure  to  enjoy 
your  career 
and  gel  the 
most  out  of 
each  work  day- 
let  us  help  you 
see  your  world 
more  clearly^ 


766-7676 
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J89  fronwood 

Completely  updated  1,700 
square  ft.,  3 bedroom  home 
has  new  floors,  doors, 
furnace,  ale  and  roof.  Main 
floor  family  room  has  a 
walkout  basement  to  25  x 1 2 
ft.  deck,  master  bedroom  has  ensulte.  Finished 
basement  has  a bedroom/den,  3-piece  bath  and 
walkout  to  fenced  50'  x 1 00'  yard.  This  home  is  located 
close  to  University  and  Is  ready  to  move 


For  more  information  or  to  view 
Call  Stan  at  837-1313 


r v/m. 
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0 Our  Great  Prices  and 
j?  Experience  makes 
the  Difference 

0 Our  Friendly,  Knowledgeable 
0 Travel  Specialists  are  waiting  to  help  you. 


Q 


Stone  Road  Mall,  Upper  Level 
435  Stone  Road  W. 

Tel:  (519)-763-2991 
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ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum’s  Sunday  afternoon 
walks  continue  March  14  with  “Bird 
Bonanza"  and  March  21  with  “Folk- 
lore of  Trees  and  Shrubs.”  The  walks 
leave  from  the  Nature  Centre  at  2 
p.m.  A donation  of  $3  is  suggested. 


The  Arboretum  hosts  March  Break 
Madness  for  kids  five  to  12  March  15 
to  19  at  the  J.C.  Taylor  Nature  Cen- 
tre. Two-hour  programs  run  twice 
daily  at  10  a.m.  and  2 p.m.  A dona- 
tion of  $3  is  suggested.  For  more 
information,  call  Ext.  52363. 


The  Arboretum’s  Theatre  in  the 
Trees  presents  the  Arnold  Kane 
comedy  Marriage  Can  Be  Hazardous 
to  Your  Health  Saturdays  until  April 
24.  Doors  open  at  6 p.m.  Cost  is  $53. 
For  tickets,  call  Ext.  54110. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
hosts  a reception  March  16  at  2:30 
p.m.  to  launch  the  exhibit  “The  Eng- 
lish Picturesque  and  Dutch  Land- 
scape Prints  of  the  17th  Century.” 


The  art  centre  is  holding  a full-day 
March  break  art  camp  March  15  to 
19  for  children  aged  seven  to  11. 
Registration  must  be  done  in  person 
at  the  art  centre.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  837-0010. 


COLLOQUIUM 


The  Department  of  Mathematics 
and  Statistics  presents  David  Earn  of 
McMaster  University  discussing 
"The  Capacity  of  Modern  Cities  to 
Resist  Emerging  Infectious  Dis- 
eases” March  1 1 at  3 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  227. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  noon-hour  concert 
series  continues  March  11  with 
Laksmi  Ranganathan  on  veena  and 
March  18  with  Martin  van  de  Ven  on 
clarinet  and  Brian  Katz  on  piano  and 
guitar.  March  25  is  Student  Soloists’ 
Day,  showcasing  students  in  the 
University’s  applied  music  program. 
The  concerts  are  in  MacKinnon  107. 


Marta  McCarthy  conducts  SIREN  in 
a performance  of  “A  Woman’s  Life 
in  Song”  March  13  at  8 p.m.  at  the 
Guelph  Youth  Music  Centre. 
Admission  at  the  door  is  $ 1 2 general, 
$8  for  students  and  seniors. 


The  U of  G Choir,  conducted  by 
Marta  McCarthy  and  accompanied 
by  members  of  the  Guelph  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  performs  Requiem 
by  Mozart  and  Daley  March  27  at  8 
p.m.  at  Church  of  Our  Lady.  Tickets 
are  $ 1 5 general,  $ 1 2 for  students  and 
seniors,  $8  for  U of  G students. 


CONFERENCE 


U of  G and  the  College  of  Arts  pres- 
ent a public  conference  on  "Institu- 
tions and  Social  Justice”  March  19 
and  20  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre.  Keynote  speaker  is  Frank 


YEN  TE 


Cunningham  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  who  will  discuss  “Univer- 
sities and  Social  Justice”  March  19  at 
7:30  p.m.  The  conference  is  free  for 
students  and  the  general  public,  $5 
per  day  for  faculty.  For  more  infor- 
mation, send  e-mail  to  Stephanie 
Michelle  at  smichell@uoguelph.ca. 


LECTURES 


The  Department  of  Economics 
presents  Warren  Jestin,  senior 
vice-president  and  chief  economist 
of  Scotiabank,  discussing  "Where  in 
the  World  Are  We  Going?”  March 
10  at  4:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  120. 


Two  of  the  three  short-listed  candi- 
dates for  the  position  of  dean  of 
OVC  are  slated  to  give  public  talks 
on  "The  Future  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine and  the  Role  of  OVC”  over  the 
next  week.  Brian  Evans,  chief  veteri- 
nary officer  for  Canada  and  an 
executive  director  with  the  Canadian 
Food  Inspection  Agency,  will  speak 
March  11.  David  Williams  of  Texas 
A&M’s  College  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine will  speak  March  15.  Both  talks 
begin  at  12:30  p.m.  in  OVC  1714. 


The  School  of  Hospitality  and  Tour- 
ism Management’s  MBA  lecture 
series  presents  Graham  Busby,  a 
senior  lecturer  in  tourism  manage- 
ment at  the  University  of  Plymouth, 
March  1 5 at  3 p.m.  in  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  atrium.  His  topic  is  “Special- 
Interest  Tourism  in  England’s  West 
Country.” 


The  Centre  for  Studies  in  Leadership 
hosts  a public  talk  by  University  of 
Rochester  psychology  professor  Ed 
Deci  March  19  at  10:30  a.m.  in  Mac- 
donald Stewart  121.  His  topic  is 
“Motivation  as  a Central  Function  of 
Leadership." 


NOTICES 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music’s 
visiting  artist  and  speaker  series 
presents  Roland  Brener  March  10  in 
MacKinnon  103  and  Mark  Lewis 
March  17  at  the  Bookshelf  ebar.  The 
talks  begin  at  7 p.m. 


Scotiabank  and  the  Association  of 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  Canada 
offer  Awards  for  Excellence  in  Inter- 
nationalization to  prepare  students 
for  a global  future.  Application 
deadline  is  April  9.  For  more  infor- 
mation, visit  www.aucc.ca. 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music’s 
Zavitz  Gallery  hosts  exhibitions  by 
students  in  the  senior-level  extended 
media  class  until  March  20  and  a 
juried  art  show  March  21  to  27. 


A poster  session  on  achievements  in 
research  supported  by  U of  G’s 
Hannam  Soybean  Utilization  Fund 
runs  March  25  from  1:30  to  3:30 
p.m.  at  the  Arboretum. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  seminar  series  contin- 


ues March  10  with  Patrick  Holland 
of  the  University  of  Rochester 
explaining  "Breaking  Bonds  With 
Low-Co-ordinate  Iron:  Chemistry 
Inspired  by  Nitrogenase”  at  10:30 
a.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 


“Mutation  Load  Over  the  Lifespan 
of  the  Mouse:  Spontaneous  Muta- 
tions Show  Age  and  Tissue  Specific- 
ity” is  the  topic  of  Kathleen  Hill  of 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario  in 
the  biochemistry  seminar  series 
March  11.  On  March  18,  Prof.  Ray 
Lu,  Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics, 
considers  “Latent  Herpes  Virus 
Reactivation  and  Cellular  Stress 
Response:  A Tale  of  Ancient  Chinese 
Warriors.”  The  seminars  begin  at 
noon  in  MacNaughton  222. 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
graduate  student  seminar  series  con- 
tinues with  Chris  Hlynialuk  and  an 
“Investigation  of  the  Gene  VID28,  a 
Component  of  the  Vacuole  Import 
and  Degradation  Pathway  in  Saccha- 
romyces  cerevisiae"  March  12.  On 
March  19,  Patrycja  Firlit  discusses 
“Characterization  of  PvdMNO  and 
Their  Involvement  in  the  Biosynthe- 
sis of  the  Pyoverdine  Siderophore  of 
Pseudomonas  aeruginosa  PA01 .”  The 
seminars  begin  at  12:30  p.m.  in 
Chemistry  and  Microbiology  160. 


The  Department  of  Zoology  seminar 
series  presents  Jan  Ciborowski  of  the 
University  of  Windsor  March  ^dis- 
cussing “Reference  Conditions  and 
'Axes  of  Evil’  — Developing,  Inte- 
grating and  Evaluating  Indicators  of 
Environmental  Conditions  at  Great 
Lakes  Coastal  Margins.”  The  series 
continues  March  19  with  Glenn  Tat- 
tersall  of  Brock  University  consider- 
ing “Body  Temperature  Regulation 
in  Hypoxia:  Probing  the  Minds  of 
Frogs  and  Squirrels”  and  March  26 
with  Reuven  Dukas  of  McMaster 
University  examining  “Ecological 
Consequences  of  Cognitive  Abilities 
and  Constraints.”  The  seminars  are 
at  3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 


The  Department  of  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences  seminar 
series  continues  March  15  with  Prof. 
Coral  Murrant  exploring  “Micro- 
vascular  Responses  to  Skeletal  Mus- 
cle Contraction.”  On  March  22, 
Prof.  Lindsay  Robinson  discusses 
“Regulation  of  Adipose  Tissue- 
Derived  Cytokines.”  The  seminars 
begin  at  10:30  a.m.  in  Animal  Sci- 
ence and  Nutrition  141. 


Next  up  in  the  Axelrod  Institute  of 
Ichthyology  seminar  series  March  1 6 
is  Prof.  Denis  Lynn  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology  discussing  “Cili- 
ated Fish  Food  and  Microbial  Loops 
From  Canada  to  Kenya”  at  noon  in 
Axelrod  168. 


The  Department  of  Botany  seminar 
series  continues  March  16  with 
Monica  Geber  of  Cornell  University 
examining  "Life  History  and  Com- 
munity Ecology  of  Mating  Systems” 
and  March  23  with  Lawrence  Harder 
of  the  University  of  Calgary  present- 
ing “Beyond  Floricentrism:  The  Pol- 
lination Function  of  Inflorescences." 


The  seminars  are  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
Axelrod  265A. 


The  Cognitive  Science  Group  pres- 
ents Prof.  Karl  Hennig,  Psychology, 
discussing  “How  to  Build  the  Mind: 
A Traveller’s  Guide  to  the  Child 
Development  Literature”  March  16. 
On  March  23,  Prof.  Dan  Meegan, 
Psychology,  considers  “On  Synes- 
thesia.” The  seminars  begin  at  4 p.m. 
in  MacKinnon  234. 


The  Canadian  Association  of  Physi- 
cists Undergraduate  Lecture  features 
Stephen  Morris  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  discussing  “Physics  in  the 
Sandbox”  March  16  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  105. 


Anthony  Leggett  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign  gives 
the  Guelph-Waterloo  Physics  Dis- 
tinguished Lecture  March  18  at  2 
p.m.  in  EIT  1015  at  Waterloo.  His 
topic  is  “Superfluid  3-He:  The  Early 
Days  as  Seen  by  a Theorist.” 


Prof.  Edward  Jones-Imhotep,  His- 
tory and  Philosophy,  is  guest  speaker 
in  the  next  College  of  Arts  “Research 
in  Progress”  seminar  March  18  at  4 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  103.  He  will  dis- 
cuss “Reliable  Humans,  Trustwor- 
thy Machines.” 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of 
Pathobiology  seminar  series  March 
19  is  post-doctoral  researcher  Partha 
Bhattacharjee  explaining  “HSV-1 
Latency  and  Reactivation:  Role  of 
Latency  Associated  Transcript”  at  2 
p.m.  in  Pathobiology  2106. 


The  international  development  sem- 
inar series  presents  Prof.  Kerry  Prei- 
bisch,  Sociology  and  Anthropology, 
discussing  “Migrant  Agricultural 
Workers  and  Processes  of  Social 
Inclusion  in  Rural  Canada:  Encuen- 
tros  and  Desencuentros”  March  26 
at  4 p.m.  in  MacLachlan  107. 


SYMPOSIA 


The  2004  Environmental  Sympo- 
sium runs  March  13  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  MacKinnon  Building,  with 
registration  beginning  at  8:30  a.m. 
This  year’s  theme  is  “Power  of  the 
Individual.”  Admission  is  $8  general 
and  $5  for  U of  G students  and 
youth/children.  For  more  informa- 
tion, visit  www.  uoguelph.ca/~esse. 


The  Department  of  Environmental 
Biology’s  annual  graduate  student 
symposium  runs  March  22  and  23  in 
the  OMAF  Conference  Centre,  1 
Stone  Rd.  W.  This  year’s  theme  is 
“Problem-Solving  Globally,  Com- 
municating Locally.”  For  details, 
visit  www.uoguelph.ca/OAC/env/ 
symposium/index.htm. 


THEATRE 


Guelph’s  drama  program  presents 
the  interactive  theatre  event  Sand  in 
the  Machine  March  23  to  27  at  8:30 
p.m.  at  the  George  Luscombe 
Theatre.  Tickets  are  $7  and  $9  and 
will  be  sold  at  the  door. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Gary  Cottee,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  is  March  22  at  8:30 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 141.  The  thesis  is  “The  Effects  of 
Subacute  Ruminal  Acidosis  on 
Sodium  Bicarbonate  Supplemented 
Water  Intake  of  Lactating  Dairy 
Cows.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Brian 
McBride. 


The  final  examination  of  Melania 
Cristescu,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  is  March  26 
at  2 p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The  thesis 
is  "Origin  and  Phylogeny  of  Ponto- 
Caspian  Crustaceans:  Understand- 
ing Speciation  in  Ancient  Lakes.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Paul  Hebert. 


The  final  examination  of  Jennifer 
Rooney,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  is  April  2 
at  9:30  a.m.  in  MacKinnon  237.  The 
thesis  is  “Supportive  and  Unsuppor- 
tive  Managerial  Behaviours:  Typol- 
ogy, Validation  and  Psychological 
Effects  on  Subordinates.”  Her 
adviser  is  Prof.  Ben  Gottlieb. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


Guelph-Wellington  Women  in  Cri- 
sis holds  its  eighth  annual  gala  din- 
ner and  auction  March  27  at  5 p.m. 
at  Guelph  Place,  492  Michener  Rd. 
Tickets  are  available  at  18  Norwich 
St.  E.  For  details,  call  836-11 10. 


The  Stroke  Recovery  Network  will 
hold  a public  meeting  March  22  at  7 
p.m.  at  the  Evergreen  Seniors  Cen- 
tre. Trevor  Lee,  CEO  of  The  Elliott 
Group,  will  discuss  “Accessing 
Long-Term  Care:  Becoming  an  Edu- 
cated Consumer.” 


The  Guelph  Spring  Festival  seeks 
donations  of  items  for  its  annual 
giant  garage  sale,  to  be  held  March 
19  from  2 to  5 p.m.  and  March  20 
from  9 a.m.  to  2 p.m.  at  Harcourt 
United  Church.  Items  can  be 
dropped  off  at  the  church  March  15 
to  18  from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  For  more 
information,  call  821-3210. 


The  Sundays  at  Three  concert  series 
at  Church  of  Our  Lady  presents  the 
Tactus  Vocal  Ensemble  performing 
Victoria’s  Responsories  for  Tenebrae 
March  20  at  8 p.m.  Tickets  are  avail- 
able at  the  door. 


The  Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation  is 
hosting  a women’s  information  ses- 
sion March  31  from  8 to  10:30  a.m. 
at  the  Cutten  Club.  For  ticket  infor- 
mation, call  837-4858. 


The  Guelph  Rowing  Club  will  hold 
an  information  and  registration 
night  March  10  from  7 to  9 p.m.  at 
the  Evergreen  Seniors  Centre. 


The  Elora  Festival  Singers,  con- 
ducted by  Noel  Edison,  present 
Rachmaninoff s Vespers,  Opus  37, 
and  works  by  John  Tavener  March 
20  at  8 p.m.  at  St.  Mary’s  Church  in 
Elora.  For  tickets,  call  846-0331. 
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It’s  Not  Just  a Pipe  Dream 


For  Toni  Nini,  this  wall  of  pipes  is  an  everyday  part  of  his  job  as  a steamfitter  in  Physical  Resources.  One  of  the 
things  Nini  likes  best  about  his  job  is  how  it  changes  from  day  to  day,  sometimes  from  hour  to  hour.  For  the 
full  story,  see  "Focus"  on  page  q.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 

Arboretum  Committee  Seeks 
Input  on  New  Master  Plan 

Public  meetings  to  be  held  on  campus  and  downtown  at  City  Hall 


$12  Million  in  CFI 
Support  Awarded 
to  U of  G Research 

Microbiologist,  botanist,  economist  receive  federal  funds 


WHAT  DO  YOU  ENVISION  the 
University  of  Guelph’s 
Arboretum  being  like  in  20  years? 
What  can  be  done  to  ensure  its 
perpetuity?  How  can  we  expand 
student  and  faculty  research  oppor- 
tunities and  community  educa- 
tional offerings?  What  role  should 
the  Arboretum  play  in  the  local 
community  and  larger  global  arena? 

These  are  just  some  of  the  ques- 
tions U of  G’s  Arboretum  Master 
Plan  Steering  Committee  hopes  to 
answer  with  help  from  the  Univer- 
sity and  broader  communities. 

The  committee,  which  has  been 
charged  with  developing  a new  mas- 
ter plan  for  the  30-year-old  Arbore- 


tum, has  scheduled  two  more  public 
meetings  to  obtain  public  guidance 
and  feedback. 

The  first  meeting  will  be  held 
March  29  at  noon  in  Room  103  of 
the  University  Centre.  A second 
meeting  is  scheduled  for  April  7 
from  7:30  to  9 p.m.  in  the  council 
chambers  at  Guelph  City  Hall. 

“Developing  a new  master  plan  is 
a consultative  process,”  says  Robin- 
Lee  Norris,  a member  of  Board  of 
Governors  who  is  chairing  the  com- 
mittee. “We  want  to  hear  from  the 
Guelph  community,  from  groups 
who  use  the  Arboretum  and  from 
more  members  of  the  University. 
We  want  them  to  tell  us  why  they 


value  the  Arboretum  and  what  they 
would  like  to  see  in  its  future.” 

Such  community  input  is  crucial 
to  the  committee’s  work  and  mis- 
sion, says  Norris. 

“We  want  the  new  master  plan  to 
be  a working  tool,  something  the 
University  and  community  can  use 
for  years  to  come,  not  something 
that  collects  dust  on  a shelf.” 

U of  G’s  Arboretum  is  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  in  Ontario, 
but  it’s  been  18  years  since  the  facili- 
ty’s master  plan  was  last  updated.  Its 
needs  and  challenges  have  changed 
significantly  over  the  years,  Norris 
says.  The  University  also  has  a new 
See  ARBORETUM  on  page  10 


The  Canada  Foundation  for 
Innovation  (CFI)  is  investing 
close  to  $12  million  in  three  research 
projects  at  U of  G.  They  are  among 
the  largest  CFI  grants  Guelph  has 
received. 

The  funding  was  unveiled  March 
8 by  Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  and 
David  Strangway,  CFI’s  president 
and  CEO.  In  total,  some  $586  mil- 
lion was  allocated  for  126  projects  at 
57  Canadian  universities,  colleges, 
hospitals  and  non-profit  agencies. 

The  U of  G initiatives  involve 
dozens  of  faculty  and  researchers 
from  a variety  of  disciplines,  as  well 
as  collaborators  at  universities 
across  Canada  and  abroad. 

Prof.  Chris  Whitfield,  Microbiol- 
ogy, received  more  than  $7.3  million 
to  head  a state-of-the-art  facility 
dedicated  to  research  on  the  mem- 
branes and  surfaces  of  living  cells. 
It’s  U of  G’s  second-largest  CFI- 
funded  project  and  involves  some  20 
scientists  from  five  departments. 

“It’s  a wonderful  endorsement  of 
the  quality  and  international  com- 
petitiveness of  research  in  the  bio- 
logical and  physical  sciences  at  the 
University  of  Guelph,”  says  Whit- 
field. “It  will  be  a pivotal  factor  in 
our  ability  to  attract  and  recruit  the 
very  best  trainees  and  new  faculty." 

More  than  $4  million  was  allo- 
cated to  Prof.  Brian  Husband,  Bot- 
any, to  lead  an  applied  evolution 
centre  that  will  fuse  two  traditionally 
separate  fields:  genomics  and  ecol- 
ogy. It  is  also  one  of  U of  G’s  largest 
CFI  grants. 

“Most  people  think  of  evolution- 
ary biology  as  a rather  esoteric  form 
of  biology  with  little  relevance  to 
their  day-to-day  life,”  says  Husband. 
“This  project  will  raise  the  profile  of 
evolution,  from  gene  to  ecosystem, 
and  its  centrality  to  many  aspects  of 
society.” 

Prof.  Kris  Inwood,  Economics, 
received  more  than  $300,000  to 
complete  a first-of-its-kind  database 
of  the  1891  Canadian  census.  The 
project  will  involve  both  the  College 
of  Arts  and  the  College  of  Social  and 
Applied  Human  Sciences. 

“One  college  could  not  have  ac- 
complished this  alone,”  says  In- 
wood. “It’s  an  example  of  how 
collaboration  across  colleges  can 
benefit  everyone.” 

Funding  for  the  three  projects 
was  awarded  under  CFI’s  Innova- 
tion Fund,  which  supports  research 


infrastructure. 

“I  am  delighted  for  the  research- 
ers and  the  University,”  says  presi- 
dent Alastair  Summerlee.  “The 
awards  recognize  the  vital  role  and 
strengths  in  the  life  and  social  sci- 
ences at  the  University  of  Guelph.” 

He  adds  that  the  new  facilities 
will  be  central  components  of  the 
University’s  science  complex,  the 
first  phase  of  which  is  scheduled  to 
open  in  September. 

Two  other  important  initiatives 
involving  Guelph  researchers  also 
received  significant  CFI  support. 
The  Biotron  project,  a collaboration 
between  U ofG  and  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  to  assess  the  effects 
of  climate  change,  was  allocated 
SU.3  million.  And  more  than  $19 
million  was  invested  in  the  super- 
computing  installation  SHARC-  1 
Net,  which  involves  U of  G and  10 
other  academic  institutions. 

The  March  8 announcement 
marked  a significant  day  for  research 
at  U ofG,  says  Prof.  Alan  Wildeman, 
vice-president  (research). 

“The  investment  of  close  to  $12 
million  by  CFI  is  expected  to  lever- 
age an  additional  $17  million  from 
provincial  and  private-sector 
sources,  creating  a total  contribu- 
tion of  more  than  $29  million  for  in- 
frastructure support.  All  of  these 
projects  build  on  diverse  interdisci- 
plinary research  strengths  at  the 
University  and  focus  on  generating 
new  ideas  and  knowledge  that  will 
benefit  Canadians.” 

Whitfield  and  other  scientists 
will  be  conducting  research  at  the  in- 
terface of  the  biological  and  physical 
sciences.  Some  of  the  planned  proj- 
ects describe  new  approaches  to  un- 
derstand how  molecules  are 
transported  into  — or  out  of — liv- 
ing cells,  which  is  important  in  de- 
veloping new  strategies  for 
therapeutic  intervention  against  hu- 
man diseases.  Other  projects  will 
deal  with  the  interactions  of  bacte- 
rial cell  surfaces  with  metals.  Several 
technology  development  ventures 
are  also  planned. 

The  collection  of  multi-user  fa- 
cilities will  be  located  in  the  Ad- 
vanced Analysis  Centre  and  is  a 
collaborative  venture  between  re- 
searchers in  the  College  of  Biological 
Science  and  the  College  of  Physical 
and  Engineering  Science. 

Husband  will  study  interactions 
See  CFI  on  page  10 


This  Week  in  1964 


Forty  years  ago,  the  weekly 
News  Bulletin  published  by 
Guelph’s  Federated  Colleges  re- 
ported that: 

• The  College  Women’s  Club  was 
holding  its  annual  faculty  dinner  and 
dance,  on  the  theme  “April  in  Paris.” 

• A new  telephone  line  to  Toronto  had 
been  installed.  On  dialling  “0,”  a caller 
would  be  given  the  new  line  to  make 
business  calls  to  Toronto  phones 
without  a toll  charge.  Users  were 


advised  to  give  their  name  when 
asking  for  the  line  because,  if  it  was 
busy,  the  operator  would  call  them 
back  when  the  line  was  available. 
Users  were  also  asked  to  observe  a 
10-minute  limit  on  the  line. 

• The  campus  hosted  the  Western 
Ontario  Cheesemakers,  the 
Creamery  Operators  Conference, 
the  Brant  County  Beef  Producers 
and  the  Medical  Laboratory 
Technologists. 
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Want  to  make  your  degree 
ivork  better  for  you? 


Behavioural  Science  Technology  - B.A.  Option 

St.  Lawrence  College.  Kingston  Campus,  offers  practical  training  with 
placements  and  a very  high  rate  of  graduate  employment... 

With  a Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Psychology,  you  can  get  your  Behavioural 
Science  Technology  diploma  in  only  10  months.  Skills  in  this  field  are  obtained 
with  a combination  of  750  hours  of  work  practice  and  classroom  theory.  This 
program  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Canada  and  for  the  last  30  years  has  been 
the  acknowledged  leader  in  the  field  of  applied  behaviour  analysis  and  behav- 
ioural counselling.  Governments  and  agencies  are  increasingly  recognizing 
behavioural  approaches  as  “best  practices"  in  many  field  including  autism 
and  corrections. 


For  complete  details  on  this  program, 
please  check  the  website  at  www.sl.on.ca 
Program  Coordinator  Professor  Bill  Kirby  can  be  reached  at 
(613)  544-5400,  ext.  1127  or  by  e-mail  at  bkirby@sl.on.ca 


St.  Lawrence  College 

Expanding  Opportunities 


U of  G Offers  Time-Limited 
Voluntary  Retirement, 
Resignation  Program 

New  program  aims  to  help  achieve  necessary  base-budget  reductions 


UOF  G IS  OFFERING  a new  time- 
limited  voluntary  early  retire- 
ment/resignation program  to  help 
colleges  and  directorates  achieve 
necessary  base-budget  reductions 
for  2004/2005. 

It  is  also  reminding  the  Univer- 
sity community  of  the  budgetary 
savings  potential  of  existing  alterna- 
tive work  arrangements,  such  as  a 
four-day  week  and  eight-,  nine-  and 
10-month  contracts. 

Last  month,  president  Alastair 
Summerlee  told  the  University  com- 
munity that  the  provincial  govern- 
ment has  not  confirmed  prior 
commitments  to  provide  vital  fund- 
ing, thereby  creating  a funding 
shortfall  of  at  least  $5.7  million  for 
the  Ministry  of  Training,  Colleges 
and  Universities  2004/2005  operat- 
ing budget.  Summerlee  asked  that  all 
colleges  and  directorates  review  their 
operating  budgets  to  help  meet  this 
shortfall,  with  a target  of  a 3.5-per- 
cent base  reduction. 

Revised  budgets  have  been  re- 
ceived that  reflect  this  request,  says 
Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president  (fi- 
nance and  administration).  “But 
many  of  the  proposed  solutions  in- 


clude one-time  savings  that  cannot 
be  sustained  on  an  ongoing  basis. 
We  have  instituted  the  time-limited 
voluntary  early  retirement  and  resig- 
nation program  to  help  provide  on- 
going reductions  to  base-budget 
commitments.” 

The  new  program  will  allow 
regular  full-time  faculty  and  staff  to 
apply  for  early  retirement  or  resigna- 
tion. Deans,  directors  and  vice- 
presidents  must  approve  each  appli- 
cation. Approval  will  be  granted  only 
in  cases  where  necessary  base- 
budget  savings  will  result.  The  early 
retirement  or  resignation  must  also 
be  acceptable  to  the  University. 

Employees  who  are  approved  for 
resignation  or  early  retirement  will 
receive  lump-sum  payments  — one 
month  of  current  regular  pay  for 
each  year  of  continuous  U of  G full- 
time service  to  a maximum  of  15 
months. 

For  those  who  choose  early  re- 
tirement, pensions  will  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  existing 
plan  provisions.  Additional  benefits 
under  the  time-limited  program  ad- 
dress extended  health  and  dental 
benefits,  scholarship  plans  and  tui- 


tion waivers,  and  library  and  Athlet- 
ics Centre  privileges,  and  are 
available  both  for  people  choosing 
an  immediate  pension  and  for  those 
choosing  to  resign. 

“It’s  a program  for  people  who 
are  eligible,  receive  University  ap- 
proval and  are  looking  to  make  a 
change  in  their  lives  or  to  pursue 
new  opportunities,”  says  OVC  dean 
Alan  Meek.  “At  the  same  time,  it 
helps  the  University  deal  with  its 
budget  challenges.” 

Employees  must  apply  by  May 
14,  and  early  retirements  or  resigna- 
tions must  take  place  by  Dec.  31, 
2004. 

Sullivan  adds  that  the  program  is 
intended  to  help  the  University 
achieve  its  budget  targets  while 
avoiding  layoffs.  “It  will  allow  col- 
leges and  departments  to  explore 
other  alternatives  for  restructuring 
and  cost  savings,”  she  says. 

More  details  of  the  time-limited 
voluntary  early  retirement/resigna- 
tion program  will  be  presented  to 
Board  of  Governors  April  7 as  part  of 
the  preliminary  budget. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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I Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 
I Athletic  Program 

• Martial  Arts  • Skating 

• Swimming  • Yoga 

I KinderMusik 

I Core  French 
■ Monthly  Field  Trips 
I Certified  Montessori  Teachers 


Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
Vi  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 

Downtown  Guelph 

151  Waterloo  Ave. 

Guelph,  Ont. 

836-3810 


‘Within  the  Child  Lies 
the  Fate  of  the  Future" 
Dr.  Maria  Montessori 
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The  How-To  People. 


55  Dawson  Road 

GUELPH 

821-5744 


On  the  Fergue^tora  Road 

ELORA 

848-5381 


Canada's  very  own 
home  improvement  and  building 
professionals 


Bondar  to  Speak  at  ‘Last 
Lecture*  for  Class  of  ’04 


Roberta  Bondar,  Canada’s 
first  female  astronaut  in  space 
and  a U of  G graduate,  will  speak 
March  29  at  the  University’s  annual 
“Last  Lecture,”  which  is  designed  to 
give  graduating  students  an 
opportunity  to  reflect  on  their 
experiences  at  Guelph  and  celebrate 
their  accomplishments. 

The  event  begins  at  6 p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall  and  will  also  include 
talks  by  Prof.  Judith  Thompson, 
English  and  Theatre  Studies,  and 
graduating  student  Rebecca 
Philbrook. 

Bondar  earned  a B.Sc.(Agr.) 
from  Guelph  in  1968  and  went  on  to 
complete  a master’s  degree  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario,  a 
PhD  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  a medical  degree  at  McMaster 
University.  In  1992,  she  went  into 
space  aboard  the  shuttle  Discovery. 
For  more  than  a decade,  she  headed 


an  international  medical  research 
team  studying  the  effects  of  short- 
and  long-term  space  flight  on  cere- 
bral blood  flow  in  astronauts. 

Bondar  was  recently  inducted 
into  the  International  Women’s  Fo- 
rum International  Hall  of  Fame  and 
installed  as  chancellor  of  Trent  Uni- 
versity. She  is  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  a member  of  the 
Canadian  Medical  Hall  of  Fame  and 
an  Officer  of  the  Order  of  Canada 
and  has  received  24  honorary  doc- 
torates from  North  American  uni- 
versities, including  U ofG  in  1990. 

An  accomplished  photographer, 
Bondar  participated  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  Canada’s  “Science  and 
Photography:  Beauty  of  Another 
Order”  exhibition.  She  has  pub- 
lished two  books  on  the  Earth’s 
landscapes:  Passionate  Vision  and 
Canada:  Landscape  of  Dreams. 

Thompson,  a renowned  play- 


wright, is  a two-time  winner  of  the 
Governor  General’s  Literary  Award 
for  Drama  for  The  Other  Side  of  the 
Dark  and  White  Biting  Dog.  She  also 
received  the  Floyd  S.  Chalmers  Ca- 
nadian Play  Award  for  Lion  in  the 
Streets  and  I Am  Yours.  Her  most  re- 
cent play,  Capture  Me,  premiered  at 
Toronto’s  Tarragon  Theatre  in 
January. 

Philbrook,  who  will  graduate  this 
spring  with  a BA  in  English  and 
French,  was  chosen  by  a selection 
committee  to  give  this  year’s  student 
lecture.  She  received  the  Nancy  Sto- 
ten  Memorial  Scholarship,  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  Student  Union  Book 
Prize  and  the  Belgian  Consulate 
award  for  promoting  francophone 
culture  on  campus. 

Following  the  event,  a reception 
sponsored  by  the  U of  G Alumni  As- 
sociation will  be  held  at  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre. 
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U OF  G STUDENTS  ARE 
TOP  GIVERS  TO  MEAL 
EXCHANGE  PROGRAM 

U of  G students  donated 
gk  $14,618  through  their  meal 
II  plans  this  semester  to  fight 
hunger  in  the  Guelph  area. 
Over  the  past  eight  months, 
Guelph  students  have 
donated  $32,967  to  the 
student-run  charity  Meal 
Exchange,  the  highest 
amount  ever  raised  in  Can- 
ada by  a student  body  in  a 
single  year.  This  semester’s  dona- 
tions were  used  to  buy  non- 
perishables for  15  social  organiza- 
tions, including  the  Guelph  Food 
Bank  and  Onward  Willow. 


FOOD,  NUTRITION.  HEALTH 
FOCUS  OF  CBS  FORUM 

The  third  annual  Food,  Nutrition 
and  Health  Forum  organized  by 
human  biology  and  nutritional  sci- 
ences graduate  students  runs  March 
27  from  noon  to  5 p.m.  in  Rozanski 
Hall.  Open  to  the  public  and  health 
professionals,  the  forum  will  focus 
on  “Fat:  A Balancing  Act,”  with  six 
speakers  addressing  health  issues 
surrounding  low-carbohydrate 
diets,  omega-3  fatty  acids  and  die- 
tary fat.  Keynote  speaker  is  Prof. 
Bruce  Holub,  who  will  discuss  “Die- 
tary Fat  and  the  Prevention  and 
Treatment  of  Disease”  at  12:20  p.m. 
Admission  is  by  donation. 


NOMINEES  SOUGHT  FOR 
NEW  ACTIVIST  AWARD 

The  Canadian  Union  of  Public 
Employees,  Local  3913,  is  launching 
an  Amazing  Activist  Award  to  rec- 
ognize members  of  the  union  who 
have  shown  initiative  and  leader- 
ship and  have  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  furthering  the  cause  of 
social  justice  in  their  community. 
The  value  of  the  award  is  $500.  The 
deadline  for  nominations  is  March 
31.  Forms  are  available  in  Room 
213A  of  the  University  Centre,  by 
calling  Ext.  56268  or  on  the  web  at 
www.cupe3913.on.ca. 


MEMORIAL  SERVICE  SET 

The  annual  memorial  service  for 
donors  and  the  families  of  donors 
involved  in  U of  G’s  human  anat- 
omy course  will  be  held  March  3 1 at 
5 p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall.  Rev. 
Canon  Lucy  Reid  will  conduct  the 
service. 


OIA  HONOURS  STEWART 

Longtime  U of  G friend  and 
associate  Anita  Stewart,  an  award- 
winning food  writer  and  the  first 
Canadian  to  earn  an  MA  in  gastron- 
omy, has  been  named  a lifetime 
member  of  the  Ontario  Institute  of 
Agrologists  in  recognition  of  her 
significant  contributions  to  Ontario 
agriculture.  In  all  her  writings, 
agriculture  is  central  to  understand- 
ing what  Stewart  calls  “the  real 
Canadian  cuisine.” 


BIKE  AUCTION  RESCHEDULED 

The  U of  G Police  bicycle  auction 
originally  slated  for  March  16  was 
cancelled  because  of  weather  and 
will  now  run  March  30  from  10  a.m. 
to  noon  in  Branion  Plaza  by  the 
cannon. 


Landscape  Architect  Donates 
Drawings,  Plans  to  Library 

Prof  one  of  few  female  practitioners  to  work  on  large  public  landscapes 


A COLLECTION  of  drawings  and 
plans  by  U of  G landscape 
architecture  professor  Cecelia  Paine 
that  documents  significant  heritage 
landscapes  in  Canada’s  capital  will 
be  completely  catalogued  by  the  U of 
G Library  archives  later  this  year. 

Drawings  for  those  projects  are 
among  original  materials  from 
nearly  200  commissioned  works 
over  almost  30  years  that  will  make 
up  the  new  Cecelia  Paine  Collection 
at  Guelph. 

The  collection  donated  by  Paine 
in  late  2002  will  help  researchers 
studying  the  career  and  professional 
works  of  one  of  the  few  female  prac- 
titioners in  Canada  who  built  her 
own  practice  and  worked  on  signifi- 
cant public  landscapes,  says  Lome 
Bruce,  head  of  the  library’s  archival 
and  special  collections. 

Paine’s  documents  will  become 
part  of  the  Canadian  Centre  for 
Landscape  Architecture  Archives  at 
U of  G,  an  online  collection  that  in- 
cludes both  early  and  recent  works  of 
Canadian  landscape  architects. 

"These  original  drawings  are  im- 
portant because  you  want  to  see  how 
ideas  are  put  down  on  paper,”  says 
Bruce.  Paine’s  projects  in  the  Ottawa 
region,  including  her  work  for  the 
National  Capital  Commission 
(NCC)  on  the  Ottawa  Greenbelt  and 
numerous  historical  properties, 
make  the  collection  nationally  sig- 
nificant, he  says. 

The  collection  includes  drawings 
done  between  1970  and  1998,  in- 
cluding 16  years  Paine  spent  in  Ot- 
tawa working  for  two  private  firms 
and  the  NCC  before  opening  her 
own  practice  in  1982.  Cecelia  Paine 
and  Associates  Inc.  operated  there 
for  eight  years  before  she  moved  to 
Guelph  to  join  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture. 

“At  the  time,  I was  one  of  the  first 
female  practitioners  working  under 


The  Council  of  Ontario  Uni- 
versities (COU)  has  launched  a 
public  awareness  campaign  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Ontario’s 
per-student  funding  is  the  lowest  of 
all  Canadian  provinces. 

COU  says  Ontario’s  operating 
grants  per  student  have  declined  by 
25  per  cent  over  the  last  10  years.  The 
per-student  operating  grant  is  now 
$6,000  in  Ontario,  compared  with  a 


my  own  name  in  the  Ottawa  area, 
and  one  of  only  a few  in  Canada,”  she 
says. 

About  one-third  of  the  collection 
consists  of  master  plans  Paine  devel- 
oped for  the  NCC,  including  more 
than  5,000  hectares  of  natural  areas 
and  agricultural  lands  in  the  Ottawa 
Greenbelt.  Among  her  favourite 
projects  was  the  restoration  master 
plan  for  Mackenzie  King  Estate,  a 
national  historical  site  in  Gatineau 
Park,  Que.  She  also  led  the  $5- 
million  redesign  of  Sparks  Street 
Mall,  which  opened  in  downtown 
Ottawa  in  1988. 

The  collection  includes  Paine’s 
plans  for  restoring  the  grounds  of  the 
Queen’s  Park  Legislative  Assembly 
building  in  Toronto  and  landscape 
development  for  the  Ukrainian  Cul- 
tural Heritage  Village  in  Alberta. 
Most  of  the  projects  are  Canadian. 

Bruce  says  Paine’s  work  on  large 
public  landscapes  was  unusual  be- 
cause many  female  landscape  archi- 
tects gravitated  toward  smaller 
residential  designs. 

She  specializes  in  heritage  land- 
scape conservation,  planning  for 
natural  areas,  and  design  of  urban 
parks  and  pedestrian  districts.  She 
has  worked  on  restoring  heritage 
landscapes  and  gardens  as  well  as 
conserving  and  adapting  sites  for 
modern-day  uses.  For  example,  she 
recently  helped  adapt  the  Lakeshore 
Psychiatric  Hospital  in  Etobicoke  for 
use  as  a public  park  and  community 
college  campus. 

“I  like  taking  an  old  site  and  fit- 
ting a new  use  to  it,”  she  says. 

The  earliest  work  in  the  collection 
includes  about  a dozen  drawings 
done  in  1970  while  Paine  was  doing 
her  undergraduate  degree  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  After  graduat- 
ing in  1972,  she  worked  with  a Chi- 
cago firm,  then  moved  to  Ottawa  in 
1974. 


national  average  of  $8,275. 

The  COU  campaign  is  built 
around  the  theme  “A  Strong  Ontario 
Needs  Strong  Universities.”  “On- 
tario cannot  continue  with  the  low- 
est university  funding  in  Canada,” 
says  the  ad,  which  appeared  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail  March  1 1 and  will 
run  again  March  25  (it  also  appears 
on  page  10  of  this  issue  of  @Guelph). 
“Ontario  must  invest  for  tomorrow. 


Listed  in  Who’s  Who  in  Canada, 
Paine  is  an  elected  Fellow  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects and  past  president  of  both  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitects (CSLA)  and  the  Ontario  As- 
sociation of  Landscape  Architects 
(OALA).  She  has  won  numerous  de- 
sign and  planning  awards  for  her 
projects,  including  work  on  Ottawa’s 
Byward  Market  and  Sparks  Street 
Mall. 

Although  the  Canadian  Centre 
for  Landscape  Architecture  Archives 
includes  landscape  architectural  de- 
sign collections  of  other  practitio- 
ners, including  materials  from  Lorrie 
and  Howard  Dunington-Grubb, 
Lois  Lister  and  George  Tanaka,  this 
is  the  first  collection  donated  by  a 
landscape  architecture  professor  at 
UofG. 

Bruce  expects  to  finish  catalogu- 
ing the  Paine  collection  later  this 
year,  including  numerous  working 
drawings  rendered  in  pencil  and  ink 
and  about  40  file  boxes  full  of  con- 
tracts, correspondence  and  photos. 

Explaining  her  decision  to  donate 
her  materials  to  the  library,  Paine 
says:  “I  was  looking  for  a home  for 
my  original  drawings  and  docu- 
ments where  I knew  they  would  be 
well  taken  care  of  and  used.” 

Paine  edits  Landscapes/Paysages, 
the  Canadian  journal  of  landscape 
. architecture,  and  chairs  the  Interna- 
tional Digital  Journal  Task  Force  for 
the  International  Federation  of 
Landscape  Architects.  She  is  also  an 
adviser  to  the  CSLA  and  OALA  on 
policy  and  regulatory  matters  and  an 
appointed  member  of  the  City  of 
Guelph’s  Heritage  Committee.  Cur- 
rently on  academic  leave,  she  will  re- 
turn in  the  fall  as  co-ordinator  of  the 
landscape  architecture  graduate  pro- 
grams and  the  Community  Out- 
reach Centre. 


Ontario  must  invest  in  its  universi- 
ties.” 

COU  explains  that  strong  On- 
tario universities  can  help  the  gov- 
ernment meet  its  five  priorities: 
better  student  achievement,  health- 
ier Ontarians,  better  workers  for  bet- 
ter jobs,  safe  and  vital  communities 
and  more  active  citizens.  For  more 
information  on  university  funding 
concerns,  visit  www.cou.on.ca. 


qjflF.  O P L E 

ANIMAL  SCIENCE  PROF 
NAMED  TO  U.S.  BOARD 

Prof.  Brian  McBride,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Board  on  Agriculture  and 
Natural  Resources,  which  is  part  of 
the  U.S.  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  National  Research  Coun- 
cil in  Washington,  D.C.  The  board 
addresses  science  and  policy  issues 
confronting  the  agricultural,  food 
and  environmental  systems. 


RIDGETOWN  COLLEGE 
DIRECTOR  TO  CHAIR 
CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE 

Gary  Ablett,  director  of  Ridgetown 
College,  was  elected  chair  of  the 
Continuing  Committee  of  the 
World  Soybean  Research  Confer- 
ence at  its  2004  meeting  in  Brazil. 
He  has  been  the  Canadian  represen- 
tative to  the  committee  for  the  last 
four  years.  The  Brazil  meeting  was 
attended  by  some  1,500  delegates 
from  around  the  world.  The  next 
conference  is  slated  for  2008  in 
India. 


SPANISH  PROF  TO  LAUNCH 
BOOK  TOUR  IN  MONTREAL 

Prof.  Stephen  Henighan,  Languages 
and  Literatures,  is  embarking  on  a 
national  book  tour  to  launch  his 
new  novel,  The  Streets  of  Winter. 
The  tour  begins  in  Montreal,  the 
city  in  which  the  book  is  set,  April  2 
at  the  Blue  Metropolis  Literary 
Festival,  one  of  the  most  important 
literary  festivals  in  the  world. 
Throughout  the  spring,  Henighan 
will  discuss  his  book  in  Toronto, 
Calgary.  St.  Catharines,  Winnipeg 
and  Saskatoon. 


FINE  ART  PROF  GIVES  TALKS  IN 
SEATTLE,  TORONTO.  WINNIPEG 

Prof.  Gerta  Moray,  Fine  Art  and 
Music,  gave  a paper  on  “Woman 
Artist  in  the  Wilderness:  The 
‘Other’  Emily  Carr”  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Humanities  Centre 
Conference  on  Canadian  Proto- 
feminists  last  month.  She  also 
presented  “North  of  Northwest: 
Contacts  Between  Canadian  and 
American  Early  Modern  Artists  on 
the  Northwest  Coast”  at  the  College 
Art  Association  Annual  Conference 
in  Seatde,  gave  a guest  lecture  at  the 
University  of  Manitoba  and  spoke 
on  “Emily  Carr  and  the  Traffic  in 
Native  Images”  at  the  University  of 
Winnipeg. 


WRESTLER  WINS  GOLD 

Gryphon  wrestler  Tara  Hedican 
won  a gold  medal  at  the  Canadian 
Interuniversity  Sport  (CIS)  cham- 
pionships. her  third  consecutive 
CIS  title.  The  fourth-year  student, 
who  competes  in  the  women’s  65- 
kilogram  division,  didn’t  drop  a 
single  point  during  any  of  her 
matches  at  the  CIS  tournament, 
which  was  held  at  Brock  University. 
Her  next  competition  is  the  senior 
national  championships  in  April. 


BOTANIST  SHOWS  PAINTINGS 

A selection  of  recent  watercolour 
paintings  by  retired  botany  profes- 
sor Hugh  Dale  is  on  display  until 
April  27  at  the  Evergreen  Seniors 
Centre,  683  Woolwich  St. 


BK'lP  POINTMENTS 


The  following  appointments  have 
recently  been  made  at  U of  G: 

• Angela  Crawford,  advancement 
research  officer,  Alumni  Affairs 
and  Development 

• Susan  Ferguson,  research  ac- 
counting officer,  Office  of 
Research 

• Sherri  Kinsclla,  secretary  to  the 
dean.  College  of  Arts 


• Alex  Magyar,  building  automa- 
tion system  technician.  Building 
Environmental  Systems,  Physical 
Resources 

• Linda  McCorkindale,  grants  offi- 
cer, Office  of  Research 

• Hilary  Reardon,  post  office  clerk, 
Hospitality  Services 

• Linda  Robinson,  textbook  pur- 
chasing cleik,  U of  G Bookstore, 


Hospitality  Services 

• lohn  Schmuck,  third-class  sta- 
tionary engineer.  Central  Utilities 
Plant,  Physical  Resources 

• Silvana  Tedesco,  administrative 
assistant,  Networks  of  Centres  of 
Excellence  Program 

• Michelle  Turley,  sports  informa- 
tion co-ordinator  and  assistant 
coach.  Department  of  Athletics. 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

COU  Raises  Awareness  on  Funding 
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Working  Under  Pressure 


The  pressure’s  on  when  Toni  Nini  starts  working 
on  the  pipes  that  keep  U of  G running.  A wrong 
move  on  a line  carrying  high-pressure  steam  or  gas,  for 
example,  could  mean  an  explosion.  It’s  a possibility  that 
always  lurks  but  is  highly  unlikely  in  Nini’s  experienced 
and  capable  hands. 

“Every  job  is  scary,  but  if  you  know  what  to  do,  you 
can  prevent  something  bad  from  happening,”  says  the 
gregarious  and  personable  steamfitter,  who  has  worked 
for  Physical  Resources’  mechanical  shop  for  17  years  and 
was  previously  a contractor  on  campus. 

When  repairs  are  needed,  Nini  has  to  know  — or  be 
able  to  find  out  quickly  — which  lines  are  carrying  water 
(regular,  chilled  or  de-ionized),  steam,  gas  or  com- 
pressed air.  He  also  has  to  know  the  proper  procedure  to 
repair  the  problem,  and  that  can  require  considerable 
co-ordination.  Faculty  don’t  take  kindly  to  having  the 
water  shut  off  when  research  experiments  are  at  stake,  so 
48-hour  notice  is  standard,  except  in  emergency  situa- 
tions. 

Often,  Nini  and  his  colleagues  are  dealing  with  cor- 
roded leaking  pipes  or  valves.  When  a line  needs  fixing, 
it  must  be  isolated  and  the  valves  locked  off.  Typically, 
the  line  is  then  cut  by  torch  or  saw,  and  a replacement 
section  is  installed.  Then  it’s  pressure-tested  and 
checked  for  leaks,  and  the  valve  is  opened  once  again. 

Nini  says  the  jobs  draw  on  the  skills  of  the  entire 
shop,  which  includes  two  other  steamfitters,  a welder, 
two  tinsmiths  and  six  plumbers. 

The  lead  hand  in  the  mechanical  shop,  Nini  replaces 
his  supervisor,  Gary  Feltz,  when  Feltz  is  away.  Nini  also 
serves  as  second-in-command  on  a daily  basis.  When 
work  orders  come  in,  he  helps  organize  the  jobs,  assigns 
staff,  provides  guidance  on  fixing  the  problems,  and 
deals  with  the  contractors  who  handle  the  big  jobs  and 
projects. 

"Toni  is  like  a right  hand  to  me,"  says  Feltz,  the  man- 
ager of  mechanical  systems.  “He  takes  a big  load  off  my 
shoulders.  He’s  an  excellent  tradesman  and  he’s  here  an 
hour  or  more  before  he’s  supposed  to  start  work.  The 
fellows  have  a lot  of  respect  for  him.  I’m  going  to  miss 


him  when  he  retires.” 

A steamfitter’s  services  are  also  required  during  reno- 
vation projects  because  shutdowns  and  startups  of  sys- 
tems are  the  responsibility  of  the  mechanics  shop.  And 
for  new  construction  on  campus,  once  the  building  is 
completed,  Nini  and  his  colleagues  go  over  the  plumb- 
ing to  make  sure  everything  has  been  done  correctly. 

Nini  learned  his  trade  in  Switzerland  and  came  to 
Canada  in  1966  at  age  26.  He  worked  for  a time  in  the 
construction  industry  installing  new  boilers  and  chillers 
in  hospitals  and  schools. 

“When  you  install  new  equipment,  it’s  easy,”  he  says, 
“but  when  you  have  to  repair,  when  everything  has  to  be 
closed,  then  it’s  a problem.” 

Just  getting  at  the  miles  and  miles  of  pipes  crisscross- 
ing campus  can  be  a challenge.  Some  are  exposed,  but  to 
get  to  others,  you  need  to  go  through  ceiling  tiles, 
through  walls  or  into  the  ground.  And  simply  determin- 
ing what  the  problem  is  can  take  some  detective  work. 
Often  when  a work  order  comes  in,  “they  don’t  know  ex- 
actly what’s  wrong,”  Nini  says. 

He  and  seven  other  members  of  his  department  can 
be  called  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  as  they  were  this 
winter  when  an  underground  water  main  to  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  cracked  because  of  the  ground  shifting  from 
the  winter  cold.  To  get  at  it,  a contractor  had  to  excavate 
the  ground,  which  meant  first  locating  all  the  potentially 
affected  service  lines,  such  as  the  telephone  system.  The 
problem  needed  to  be  isolated  and  bypassed,  and  serv- 
ices to  the  building  had  to  be  shut  down. 

“It’s  not  easy  work,”  Nini  says,  but  clearly  he  enjoys 
the  challenges.  “I  like  this  job  because  all  the  jobs  are  dif- 
ferent. Every  hour  it  changes.  One  day  you’re  working 
on  steam,  the  next  day  on  a toilet,  and  you  meet  a lot  of 
different  people.” 

Nini  is  set  to  retire  next  year  and  plans  to  spend  more 
time  in  his  garden,  tending  his  fruit  trees.  But  he  expects 
he’ll  keep  on  repairing  things  for  people,  too. 

“I’m  going  to  miss  this  place,”  he  says.  “I’m  going  to 
miss  the  people  at  U of  G.” 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


The  Irish  Did  Their  Homework 

Rural  households  in  1900s  contributed  to  worldwide  markets,  says  historian 


OAC  Appointments 
Send  Message  to 
Students,  Research 
Community:  Dean 

Former  crop  science  professor  returns  to  take  up  new 
position  as  associate  dean  ( research  and  innovation) 


VOLATILE  WORLD  MARKETS, 
climate  change  and  global 
instability  are  making  it  difficult  for 
today’s  farming  families  to  make 
ends  meet  living  off  only  the  land. 
Many  must  find  jobs  off  the  farm  as 
well.  But  this  isn’t  just  a modern 
issue,  says  Prof.  Kevin  James, 
History.  Even  farming  households  in 
tum-of-the-century  Ireland  worked 
at  other  jobs.  The  twist  is  that  they 
did  those  jobs  at  home. 

In  rural  Ulster,  Northern  Ireland, 
textile  production  by  women  of  the 
household  — wives,  daughters  and 
servants  — was  common  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  20th  century,  says 
James.  Industrial  production  in  sim- 
ple farm  households  — or  “home- 


work,” as  it  was  called  — not  only 
supplied  international  markets  with 
goods,  but  also  redefined  the  early 
1900s  household  to  include  indi- 
viduals outside  the  family. 

James  says  it  casts  new  light  on 
the  way  “work”  was  perceived  back 
then. 

“The  primary  income  within  the 
family  didn’t  always  remain  con- 
stant, but  shifted  under  the  contin- 
ual relocation  of  work.  Textile 
production  could  provide  more 
money  than  farming  and  vice  versa.” 

Even  within  the  at-home  textile 
industry  itself,  things  were  more 
complicated  than  they  first  ap- 
peared. A single  wage  was  paid  to  the 
household,  but  the  work  had  many 


contributors  of  varying  abilities,  in- 
cluding children  and  servants.  In 
examining  the  Irish  censuses  from 
1851, 1901  and  1911,  James  also  dis- 
covered this  paid  work  was  not  enu- 
merated. Although  vital  to 
international  markets,  homework 
wasn’t  considered  “true  work”  by 
workers  or  census  takers,  he  says. 

James’s  initial  interest  in  the 
topic  began  with  the  question  of 
whether  farming  families  were  prin- 
cipally farming  or  otherwise  en- 
gaged. Many  people  believe  these 
rural  households  lived  exclusively  off 
the  land,  he  says,  but  rural  liveli- 
hoods and  industrial  work  often 
went  hand  in  hand. 

James  discusses  rural  Ulster’s  tex- 
tile industry  in  the  article  “Mer- 
chants, Manufacturers  and  the 
Ballymena  Hand-Loom  Weavers: 
Market  Conflict  in  the  Ulster  Brown 
Linen  Trade,”  published  in  the  jour- 
nal Saothar,  Vol.  27  (2002). 

Funding  for  this  research  is  pro- 
vided by  the  University  of  Ulster’s 
Institute  for  Ulster  Scots  Studies. 

B Y ALISON  SCHNEIDER 
SPARK  PROGRAM 


Helping  to  meet  new  teaching 
and  research  needs  in  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  and 
strengthening  U of  G’s  leadership 
role  in  agriculture,  food,  rural 
communities  and  the  environment: 
those  are  the  linked  roles  of  two 
recent  administrative  appointments 
in  the  OAC  dean’s  office. 

Prof.  Mary  Buhr,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  was  appointed  asso- 
ciate dean  (academic)  in  November, 
having  served  as  acting  associate 
dean  (academic)  after  her  predeces- 
sor, Prof.  Tom  Michaels,  left  U of  G 
in  2003.  At  the  beginning  of  January, 
former  crop  science  professor  Terry 
Daynard  rejoined  the  University  as 
the  college’s  inaugural  associate 
dean  (research  and  innovation). 

“By  splitting  the  single  associate 
dean  position  formerly  occupied  by 
Tom  Michaels  into  two  specialized 
part-time  positions,  we  are  sending 
strong  messages  to  our  students  and 
the  research  community  that  each 
deserves  a person  who  is  dedicated 
to  their  interests  and  who  has  the 
special  experience  and  commitment 
to  make  a difference,”  says  OAC 
dean  Prof.  Craig  Pearson. 

Buhr  says  her  position  has  as- 
sumed increasing  importance  with 
the  development  of  new  programs 
and  with  enrolment  growth  in  un- 
dergraduate majors  and  diplomas 
offered  by  OAC. 

About  425  students  are  currently 
enrolled  in  B.Sc.(Agr.)  majors  in 
OAC.  Some  1,000  diploma  students 
are  enrolled  at  Guelph  and  U of  G’s 
three  regional  colleges  in  Alfred, 
Kemptville  and  Ridgetown. 

The  college  is  developing  under- 
graduate programs  in  organic  agri- 
culture, bioresource  management, 
forestry  systems  and  agroecosys- 
tems. At  Ridgetown,  a new  diploma 
program  in  environmental  manage- 
ment began  last  fall. 

Buhr  joined  the  Department  of 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science  in  1988. 
She  studies  sperm  physiology  for  ar- 
tificial insemination.  A recipient  of 
the  2000  OAC  Distinguished  Teach- 
ing Award,  she  taught  a senior  un- 
dergraduate course  in  fundamentals 
of  animal  reproduction.  She  now 
co-ordinates  two  senior  B.Sc.(Agr.) 
courses  and  will  teach  one  of  the  col- 
lege’s new  undergraduate  seminar 
courses  in  the  fall. 

Daynard,  whose  new  position 
with  OAC  is  a two-year  contract,  is 
also  a part-time  farmer  near  Guelph. 
Since  1984,  he  has  worked  with  vari- 
ous provincial  organizations  and 
helped  shape  farm  and  agricultural 
research  policy  in  Ontario.  He 
helped  found  the  Ontario  Corn  Pro- 
ducers' Association  and  was  ap- 
pointed executive  vice-president  in 
1987. 


As  president  of  the  Canadian  Re- 
newable Fuels  Association  during 
the  1980s,  he  worked  on  extending 
uses  of  corn  to  new  industries,  nota- 
bly as  fuel  ethanol.  He  also  helped 
create  the  Ontario  Environmental 
Farm  Coalition  and  AgCare,  and 
helped  organize  the  Ontario  Field 
Crops  Research  Coalition  and,  sub- 
sequently, the  more  broadly  based 
Ontario  Agricultural  Research  Coa- 
lition. In  2001,  he  was  awarded  the 
Order  of  Ontario  for  his  agricultural 
policy  leadership. 

In  his  new  position,  Daynard  will 
strengthen  OAC’s  research  links  to 
industry,  rural  communities,  other 
universities  and  government,  and 
seek  out  possible  new  sources  of  re- 
search funding. 

“Clearly,  we  want  OAC  to  be 
playing  a much  stronger  leadership 
role  internationally  and  in  Canadian 
agri-food,”  he  says. 

Still  climbing  what  he  calls  a 
steep  learning  curve,  Daynard  says 
he’s  been  impressed  by  a number  of 
research  initiatives  and  possibilities 
at  Guelph,  from  organic  agriculture 
and  use  of  plants  for  pharmaceuti- 
cals to  the  MaRS  Landing  joint  proj- 
ect connecting  biomedical  and 
agri-food  innovation. 

He’s  also  been  struck  by  the  in- 
creased sophistication  of  today’s  stu- 
dents and  by  the  amount  of  funding 
that  supports  numerous  research 
projects  in  OAC,  particularly  com- 
pared with  his  own  student  days  on 
campus.  A member  of  U of  G’s  first 
graduating  class  in  1965,  Daynard 
earned  a B.Sc.(Agr.),  M.Sc.  and  PhD 
at  Guelph  before  doing  a post-doc  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky.  He  was  a 
faculty  member  in  the  former  crop 
science  department  until  1984. 

“The  agri-food  industry  and  ru- 
ral community  are  in  massive  transi- 
tion,” he  says.  That  change  is 
reflected  in  research  at  U of  G,  from 
investigating  agricultural  commodi- 
ties for  new  uses  in  plastics,  fuels  and 
pharmaceuticals  to  a sharper  focus 
on  food  quality  and  safety,  he  says. 
“We  will  see  more  change  in  the  next 
20  years  than  in  the  last  100.” 

On  the  academic  side,  Buhr  sees 
those  changes  playing  out  in  the  lec- 
ture theatre  and  the  teaching  lab. 

“Agriculture  is  cars  made  out  of 
corn,  specialized  food  products,  fab- 
rics, clean  air,  biofilters,  more  food 
from  fewer  animals.  We  have  to 
communicate  that  to  students  and 
their  communities.  And  we  still  have 
to  provide  leadership  and  knowl- 
edge to  the  rest  of  the  world.” 

Pointing  out  that  some  40  per 
cent  of  the  country’s  agri-food  prod- 
ucts come  from  Ontario,  she  says: 
“The  engine  that  runs  Canadian  ag- 
riculture is  here.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


EYE  EXAMS  NOW  ARRANGED 


• Eye  Doctor  Proscriptions  Filled 
“ Opticians  witn  o 

* Seniors  Discount  Available 


• Two  Opticians  with  over  49  Year*  Combined  Experiem 


Scott  Coburn  Optical 

" A Nam*  You  Can  Trust  In  Eyewear " 

Mon.-Thurs.  9:30  a.m.-6  p.m. 

Fri.  9:30  a.m.-8  p.m..  Sat.  9:30  o.m.-4  p.m. 

Telephone  821-2020 


123  WYNDHAM  ST.  N.  Opposite  the  old  Post  Office 
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Milking  Butter  for  All  It’s  Worth 

Dairy  researchers  explore  new  uses  for  milk  component  that's  collected  as  waste  during  the  butter-making  process 


CHURNING  OUT  new  value-added 
products:  that’s  what’s  driving 
one-of-a-kind  research  at  U of  G that 
has  food  scientists  taking  a closer 
look  at  a new  milk  component. 

Prof.  Milena  Corredig,  Food  Sci- 
ence, is  a member  of  the  research 
group  that  first  isolated  the  parts  of  a 
milk  component  called  milk  fat 
globule  membrane.  It’s  a byproduct 
of  butter  production  that’s  usually 
sold  cheaply  for  swine  feed.  But 
Corredig  believes  she  may  be  able  to 
put  the  substance  to  better  use. 

“At  present,  milk  fat  globule 
membrane  doesn’t  sell  as  an  ingredi- 
ent — it’s  sold  as  a byproduct,”  she 
says.  “The  goal  of  this  particular  re- 
search is  to  improve  the  value  of  this 
product  and  help  increase  the  value 
of  milk  and  butter.” 

Milk  fat  globule  membrane  keeps 
milk  fat  from  clumping  together  and 
forming  larger  fat  globules,  which 
causes  separation.  It’s  made  up  of 
phospholipids  — phosphate-con- 
taining molecules  that  are  the  major 
component  in  cell  membranes  — 
and  a unique  group  of  proteins,  both 
of  which  have  high  nutritional  value 
for  humans. 

Corredig,  a member  of  U of  G’s 
Dairy  Technology  Group,  says  milk 
fat  globule  membrane  is  found  pri- 
marily in  buttermilk,  not  traditional 
fermented  buttermilk  but  the  watery 
substance  that’s  separated  from  the 
butter  and  collected  as  waste  during 
the  butter-making  process.  But 


there’s  no  real  use  for  the  membrane 
at  present.  Buttermilk  is  used  chiefly 
as  a feed  ingredient  for  agricultural 
animals  or  as  a whole  ingredient  in 
other  foods  such  as  baked  goods. 

“The  milk  fat  globule  membrane 
material  is  something  companies  al- 
ready have  in  their  buttermilk,”  says 
Corredig,  “but  nobody  has  ever  used 
it  in  isolation  and  sold  it  on  its  own 
as  a value-added  ingredient.” 

She  and  her  research  team  want 


to  change  that.  They  remain  one  of 
the  only  research  groups  in  the  world 
studying  the  substance. 

But  many  obstacles  need  to  be 
cleared  before  Corredig  can  turn  this 
milk  component  into  a value-added 
product.  She’ll  have  to  develop  sys- 
tems and  techniques  to  produce 
large  quantities  of  milk  fat  globule 
membrane  at  affordable  prices.  And 
there  are  issues  at  the  microscopic 
level. 


For  example,  many  milk  process- 
ing steps  such  as  pasteurization 
change  the  functionality  and  nutri- 
tional value  of  milk  fat  globule  mem- 
brane. To  compound  this  problem, 
different  techniques  are  often  used 
throughout  processing,  and  each 
one  affects  the  membrane  in  a differ- 
ent way.  Corredig  and  her  colleagues 
must  determine  how  different  proc- 
essing methods  affect  the  substance 
and  which  steps  result  in  the  best 


buttermilk  — and  the  best  milk  fat 
globule  membrane. 

“This  is  a huge  challenge  for  the 
dairy  industry  because  butter  pro- 
ducers don’t  pay  careful  attention  to 
the  processing  parameters  the  milk 
has  gone  through,”  she  says.  “So 
there  are  many  different  buttermilks 
out  there." 

If  Corredig  is  successful,  the  mar- 
ket potential  for  this  product  is  limit- 
less. Only  20  years  ago,  she  notes, 
whey  — the  major  waste  product 
from  cheesemaking  — was  either 
discarded  or  sold  cheaply  as  swine 
feed,  much  like  buttermilk  is  today. 
But  when  it  was  discovered  that 
whey  proteins  are  good  for  muscle- 
building in  athletes,  whey  powders 
were  introduced  to  health  food 
stores  with  great  success,  and  now 
the  price  of  whey  is  much  higher 
than  that  of  many  cheese  products. 

Corredig  believes  milk  fat  globule 
membrane  could  become  the  next 
whey-like  phenomenon  for  the  dairy 
industry.  Although  there’s  no  telling 
what  applications  or  uses  there  may 
be  for  the  substance,  she  suggests 
putting  them  into  value-added  bev- 
erages such  as  enriched  milk,  nutri- 
tion shakes  and  yogurt. 

This  research  is  sponsored  by  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  and  the  Ontario 
Dairy  Council. 

BY  MURRAY  TONG 
SPARK  PROGRAM 


OVC  Study  Will  Explore  Impact  of  Climate 
and  Agriculture  on  Gastrointestinal  Illness 

PhD  candidate  hopes  to  fill  gap  in  research  on  the  relationship  between  climate  change  and  emerging  diseases 


WHAT  DO  AGRICULTURE  and 
gastrointestinal  illnesses 
have  in  common,  and  will  climate 
change  influence  their  relationship? 
That’s  exactly  what  James  Valcour,  a 
PhD  student  in  OVC’s  Department 
of  Population  Medicine,  would  like 
to  know. 

“Climate  change  in  itself  is  a huge 
environmental  problem,”  he  says. 
“But  it’s  also  an  interesting  new  way 
of  looking  at  disease.  We  haven’t  al- 
ways looked  at  environmental  causes 
such  as  weather.” 

Valcour  is  embarking  on  a study 
that  will  investigate  the  impact  of  cli- 
mate and  agriculture  on  gastrointes- 
tinal illness  in  Atlantic  Canada. 
Funded  by  Health  Canada’s  health 
policy  research  program,  his  work  is 
part  of  a larger  initiative  called  the 
Ecosystems,  Climate  Change  and 
Health  Omnibus  Project  (ECCHO). 

ECCHO  is  spearheaded  by  Val- 
cour’s  PhD  supervisors.  Prof.  David 
Waltner-Toews,  Population  Medi- 
cine, and  Dominique  Charron,  an 
epidemiologist  at  Health  Canada 
and  a special  graduate  faculty  mem- 
ber in  the  Department  of  Population 
Medicine. 

Formed  in  2001,  ECCHO  is  an 
umbrella  group  for  research  projects 


related  to  climate  change,  ecosystem 
health  and  human  health.  Project 
partners  include  U of  G and  other 
private,  academic  and  government 
partners,  including  Health  Canada 
and  Environment  Canada.  Valcour 
is  one  of  several  graduate  students  at 
Guelph  involved  in  ECCHO  re- 
search projects. 

“There  is  growing  concern  about 
the  relationship  between  climate 
change  and  emerging  disease,  and 
there’s  a research  gap  there,”  says 
Waltner-Toews.  “People  want  to 
know  how  weather  changes  are  re- 
lated to  emerging  diseases,  especially 
how  they’re  related  to  the  climate 
changes  we’re  likely  to  see.  We  can’t 
predict  exactly  what  will  happen,  but 
we  can  look  at  a number  of ‘what  if 
scenarios  and  talk  about  ways  to  re- 
spond to  these.” 

Valcour’s  work  will  focus  on  inci- 
dence of  illness  caused  by  five  of  the 
most  common  water-borne  con- 
taminants: E.  coli , Salmonella,  Cam- 
pylobacter, Giardia  and  Cryptospori- 
dium — all  the  “big  ones,"  he  says. 

These  bacteria  and  parasites 
cause  illness  such  as  diarrhea  and 
vomiting,  ranging  from  relatively 
minor  symptoms  to  critical  illness 
and  sometimes  death.  E.  coli  was  the 


culprit  that  sickened  thousands  and 
killed  seven  in  Walkerton  in  2000. 
Cryptosporidium  caused  hundreds  to 
become  ill  in  North  Battleford,  Sask., 
in  2001. 

Using  hospital  discharge  records 
and  data  from  the  national  report- 
able  disease  network,  Valcour  plans 
to  map  incidences  of  illness  in  Atlan- 
tic Canada  caused  by  the  five  con- 
taminants. 

“I  want  to  start  with  a picture  of 
where  things  are  geographically.  We 
don’t  know  where  these  illnesses  are 
occurring  spatially,  whether  or  not 
they're  clustered.” 

He  says  the  varied  landscape  of 
the  Atlantic  provinces  is  an  added 
twist  he  wants  to  investigate. 

“The  Atlantic  provinces  are  very 
distinct  geographically.  There  are 
some  intense  agricultural  areas,  but 
also  some  highly  forested  and  very 
rocky  areas.  We’ll  be  looking  for  in- 
formation about  how  different  land- 
scapes affect  disease  patterns." 

Charron  notes  that  many  of  the 
infections  people  get  come  from 
their  food,  water  or  environment. 
Mapping  incidences  of  illness,  along 
with  landscape  and  land  uses,  may 
yield  some  new  ideas  about  how  the 
two  might  be  related,  she  says. 


“Mapping  allows  us  to  see  things 
we  may  not  have  expected." 

Valcour’s  earlier  education  in  mi- 
crobiology (he  earned  a B.Sc.  from 
Guelph)  left  him  curious  about  the 
environmental  aspects  of  disease. 
While  doing  a master’s  in  the  De- 
partment of  Population  Medicine, 
he  explored  the  relationship  between 
agriculture  and  gastrointestinal  ill- 
ness and  wanted  to  add  climate 
change  to  the  mix. 

This  time  around,  he’ll  study 
measures  of  agricultural  intensity 
such  as  livestock  density  and  prox- 
imity to  cropland,  as  well  as  weather 
parameters  such  as  precipitation  and 
temperature,  to  see  if  there’s  a rela- 
tionship between  water-borne  illness 
and  weather  or  agriculture. 

Then  he’ll  take  his  findings  one 
step  further  by  applying  climate 
change  models  to  predict  whether 
populations  of  certain  areas  may  be 
more  at  risk  of  illness  in  the  future. 

Valcour  says  climate  change  pro- 
jections indicate  that  extreme 
weather  events  such  as  hurricanes 
and  storms  could  become  more 
common,  and  he’s  interested  in  the 
effect  this  could  have  on  human 
health. 

“If  climate  change  models  predict 


a three-  or  four-per-cent  change  in 
precipitation  levels  in  the  next  50 
years,  we’ll  look  at  what  areas  we 
might  expect  to  see  higher  inci- 
dences of  illness  based  on  weather 
impacts.  What  was  once  a one-in- 
100-years  event  could  become  a 
one-in- 10-years  event,  meaning  that 
some  areas  could  be  at  higher  risk  of 
water  contamination  and  illness.” 
BY  KAREN  GALLANT,  OVC 
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Wellington  College  Dean 
Remembers  the  Early  Years 

“I  worked  seven  days  a week  to  meet  the  timetable  set  by  the  president” 


Editor’s  note:  Forty  years  ago,  the  creation  of  the  University 
of  Guelph  also  marked  the  beginnings  of  a new  college  of  arts 
and  science.  Here,  retired  College  of  Arts  dean  Murdo 
MacKinnon  talks  about  his  arrival  at  Guelph  as  the  founding 
dean  of  Wellington  College. 

I came  to  Guelph  largely  by  accident.  My  earliest 
contact  with  the  campus  was  through  the  RCAF  Reserve 
Squadron  at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario,  which  I 
commanded  from  1949  to  1958.  We  had  a detachment  at 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  headed  by  Flight  Lieut.  Doug 
Riggs  of  the  English  department,  so  I visited  Guelph  now  and 
then. 

I had  been  at  Western  in  the  English  department  since  1946 
and  was  reasonably  happy.  In  June  of  1964,  my  wife  and  I came 
to  Guelph  for  a wedding.  At  the  reception,  J.D.  MacLachlan, 
president  of  the  newly  formed  University  of  Guelph,  took  me 
aside  and  asked  if  I would  like  to  be  the  first  dean  of  the  recently 
created  Wellington  College  of  Arts  and  Science.  This  was  part  of 
the  grand  plan  to  change  the  Federated  Colleges  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (OAC,  OVC  and  Macdonald  Institute)  into 
the  University  of  Guelph. 

I don’t  know  if  the  position  was  advertised  and  I certainly 
didn’t  apply.  This  conversation  was  almost  the  only  interview  I 
had.  I learned  later  that  my  close  friend  and  Victoria  College 
classmate  Herb  Armstrong,  then  at  the  University  of  Alberta  in 
Edmonton,  had  been  invited  to  take  the  Guelph  position,  but 
had  chosen  to  stay  in  Alberta  as  the  first  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Calgary. 

In  any  case,  no  formal  offer  came  through,  so  I went  with  my 
wife  and  four  children  to  the  French-language  summer  school 
at  Trois-Pistoles  in  GaspG  operated  by  the  University  of  West- 
ern Ontario.  In  early  August,  MacLachlan  called  and  asked  me 
to  come  to  Guelph  at  once  for  a meeting  with  him  and  the  chair- 
man of  Board  of  Governors,  Tom  McEwen.  I came.  There  were 
negotiations.  I decided  to  accept  the  offer  provided  that  West- 
ern would  release  me  (I  was  about  to  be  promoted).  Western 
was  co-operative  but  stipulated  that  I not  take  more  than  four 
faculty  members  with  me  because  there  was  an  acute  shortage  of 


by  Murdo  MacKinnon 


senior  professors  across  the  country.  The  four  who  came  (in 
1965)  were  John  Bruce  (philosophy),  Elizabeth  Waterston 
(English),  Jack  Madden  (economics)  and  Archie  McIntyre  (so- 
ciology). Others  from  Western  would  come  on  board  as  the 
new  departments  started  to  recruit  faculty. 

Beginning  Aug.  9, 1964, 1 worked  seven  days  a week  to  meet 
the  timetable  set  by  the  president.  Wellington  College  was  to 
open  with  500  BA  and  B.Sc.  students  and  a faculty  of  reasonable 
size  in  September  1 965.  (I  learned  later  that  the  master  plan  ac- 
tually referred  to  1966,  but  Brock  University  was  slated  to  be  in 
business  by  1965,  and  Guelph  must  not  be  far  behind.) 

In  my  first  year,  I wrote  budgets,  made  academic  projec- 
tions, served  on  three  building  committees,  helped  prepare  cal- 
endar material  for  10  new  departments  and  invented 
ceremonials.  Others  worked  just  as  hard,  including  the  presi- 
dent. At  the  risk  of  forgetting  someone,  let  me  also  mention  reg- 
istrar Herb  Pettipiere,  comptroller  Neil  Sullivan,  Physical 
Resources  director  David  Scott,  chief  librarian  Florence 
Partridge,  and  Ralph  and  Edith  Kidd,  who  promoted  music  on 
campus  as  part  of  the  chaplain’s  staff. 


As  a new  dean,  I received  great  support  from  the  founding 
colleges.  OVC  dean  Trevor  Lloyd  Jones  publicly  welcomed  the 
expanded  cultural  activities  that  an  arts  college  would  provide. 
OAC  dean  Rick  Richards  graciously  allowed  his  college’s  Eng- 
lish department  to  become  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  art  fac- 
ulty. He  also  moved  the  Department  of  Crop  Science,  headed  by 
Bill  Tossell,  to  another  location,  so  the  arts  and  social  science 
faculty  could  take  over  Zavitz  Hall.  (We  were  also  given  a rented 
building  in  the  centre  of  Guelph.) 

Macdonald  Institute,  then  headed  by  Margaret  McCready, 
allowed  Gordon  Couling  and  another  colleague  to  move  to 
Wellington  College  to  start  a Department  of  Fine  Art.  It  was 
Couling  who  brought  Judith  Nasby  from  McMaster  University 
as  a lecturer  in  art  history.  When  I introduced  her  to  our  chief 
librarian,  who  was  also  the  chief  promoter  of  Canadian  art  on 
this  campus,  the  fuse  was  lit  that  led  to  the  U of  G art  collection 
and  eventually  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 

The  science  side  of  Wellington  College  was  looked  after  first 
by  chemistry  professor  Dick  Waghorne  and  then  by  physics 
professor  Earl  MacNaughton,  who  became  associate  dean  of 
Wellington  College  and  later  the  first  dean  of  the  College  of 
Physical  Science. 

Other  parts  of  the  University  helped  the  new  college.  In  Oc- 
tober 1964,  Senate  recognized  the  Wellington  College  of  Arts 
and  Science,  although  I counted  22  negative  votes  and  felt 
rather  insecure.  The  alumni  office  and  people  like  OAC  profes- 
sor Gordon  McNally  helped  us  find  students  by  getting  in  touch 
with  high  school  teachers  who  were  aggies  or  “Mac  girls.” 

It  was  an  exciting  and  exhausting  year,  but  somehow  we 
opened  in  September  1965  as  requested. 

Time  was  scarce,  but  money  was  not.  I recall  going  to  To- 
ronto to  see  a deputy  minister,  who  handed  me  a very  large 
cheque  and  said:  “Here  you  are,  young  man,  for  your  new  col- 
lege in  Guelph.”  I replied:  “Thank  you  very  much,  sir,  but  what 
is  this  supposed  to  cover?”  His  reply:  “Don’t  worry  about  that. 
Just  let  me  know  when  you  need  more.” 

(Author’s  note:  This  was  written  from  memory,  and  I ask  the 
historians  to  forgive  me  if  some  of  the  details  are  wrong.) 


U of  G to  Host  Tribute  to  Canadian  Composer 

Gala  concert  will  feature  excerpts  from  R.  Murray  Schafer’s  environmental  music  theatre  work 


IN  CELEBRATION  OF  Canadian 
composer  R.  Murray  Schafer’s 
70th  birthday,  U of  G will  honour 
him  with  a gala  concert  of  his 
musical  and  theatrical  works  March 
30  at  8 p.m.  in  the  George  Luscombe 
Theatre. 

The  concert  is  a collaboration  of 
the  School  of  English  and  Theatre 
Studies  and  the  School  of  Fine  Art 
and  Music,  involving  more  than  30 
students,  four  faculty  members  and 


four  guest  artists.  The  evening  will 
feature  Schafer’s  The  Greatest  Show , 
a carnivalesque  environmental  mu- 
sic theatre  work  that  is  part  of  his  Pa- 
tria  series.  In  addition,  music 
professor  Ellen  Waterman  will  per- 
form Aubade,  a solo  flute  piece  writ- 
ten for  her  by  Schafer  in  1996. 

A reception  sponsored  by  the 
College  of  Arts  will  follow  the  con- 
cert. 

“Presenting  a concert  honouring 


Schafer  was  a natural  for  us,”  says 
Waterman,  co-organizer  of  the 
event.  She  and  theatre  professor 
Jerrard  Smith  are  two  of  Canada’s 
major  Schafer  scholars  and  have 
worked  closely  with  the  composer 
over  the  past  two  decades. 

“We’re  featuring  excerpts  from 
The  Greatest  Show  because  we’re 
working  on  plans  to  mount  a full- 
scale  production  of  it  in  2005,”  says 
Smith.  “It’s  a great  opportunity  for 
students  from  theatre  and  music  to 
get  involved.” 

Schafer  will  meet  with  the  con- 
cert’s student  participants  March  29 
to  coach  their  pieces. 

“It’s  a great  opportunity  for  our 
students  to  meet  one-on-one  with 
such  a major  figure  in  Canadian  mu- 
sic,” Waterman  says. 

The  composer  will  also  give  a free 
public  lecture  on  his  12-part  Patria 
series  March  29  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Room 


103  of  Rozanski  Hall. 

Schafer  has  won  major  awards  for 
his  work,  including  the  first  Glenn 
Gould  Prize  for  Music  and  Commu- 
nication and  the  Molson  Award  for 
distinctive  service  to  the  arts.  He’s 
also  the  author  of  many  books  on 
music,  sound  and  pedagogy,  includ- 
ing The  Tuning  of  the  World,  which 
has  been  translated  into  at  least  six 
languages  and  launched  the  field  of 
environmental  soundscape  studies. 
His  musical  output  includes  an 
award-winning  series  of  string  quar- 
tets, concertos,  orchestral  works  and 
choral  music. 

Smith  has  designed  productions 
of  Patria  works  in  Canada,  Brazil  and 
Holland.  The  March  30  concert  will 
feature  some  of  the  costumes  and 
props  designed  by  Smith  and  his 
partner,  Diana  Smith,  for  the 
1987/88  productions  of  The  Greatest 
Show  in  Peterborough. 


Waterman  began  her  work  with 
Schafer  as  a student  performer  in 
those  productions  and  went  on  to 
write  her  PhD  dissertation  on  his  en- 
vironmental music  theatre. 

"Meeting  Schafer  and  perform- 
ing his  unusual  brand  of  musical 
theatre  was  a life-changing  experi- 
ence,” she  says. 

Students  from  the  Contemporary 
Music  Ensemble,  the  U of  G Cham- 
ber Singers  (directed  by  Marta 
McCarthy)  and  the  School  of  English 
and  Theatre  Studies  (directed  by 
Prof.  Kim  Renders)  will  take  part  in 
this  birthday  tribute.  The  concert 
will  also  feature  performances  by 
guest  artists  Joe  Macerollo,  an  inter- 
nationally regarded  free-bass  accor- 
dion virtuoso,  soprano  Janice  Lewis, 
clarinetist  Tilly  Kooyman  and  actor 
Rae  Crossman. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 
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A Down-to-Earth  Rising  Star 


Landscape  architecture  grad  cultivates  an  acting  career  in  California 


By  Andrew  Vowles 


Back  in  the  mid-1990s,  Hollywood 
might  have  looked  like  nothing  more 
than  a distant  star  for  Kenneth  Mitchell. 

Sure,  he’d  taken  that  one  intro  drama 
course  as  an  undergraduate  student  at  U of  G,  but 
he’d  spent  far  less  time  in  Massey  Hall  than  he  had 
across  campus,  dreaming  up  designs  as  a talented 
landscape  architecture  student  or  setting  up  plays 
as  a striker  for  the  Gryphon  soccer  squad. 

But  it’s  the  same  Kenneth  Mitchell  who  dons  a 
hockey  jersey  to  portray  a real-life  American  Olym- 
pic hopeful  in  the  Walt  Disney  film  Miracle  that 
opened  in  early  February.  Speaking  over  the  phone 
from  Los  Angeles  — his  home  of  the  last  1 8 months 
— he  traces  his  path  from  U of  G through  a brief 
stint  as  a practising  landscape  architect  in  Guelph 
to  his  current  role  as  an  aspiring  screen  actor  in 
Tinseltown. 

Drawn  more  to  film  than  television,  he  says  he’s 
more  interested  in  character  development  than  in 
plot  summaries.  But  he  allows  there’s  a theme  that 
knits  together  those  varied  experiences,  even  his 
years  rooming  in  an  all-male  residence  at  Guelph 
and  even  further  back  to  his  early  days  as  a summer 
camper  near  hometown  Toronto.  Sum  up  that 
theme  in  a single  word  suitable  for  a movie  mar- 
quee, and  it  would  probably  read:  Brotherhood. 

Take  his  latest  role  of  Ralph  Cox,  a talented  but 
conflicted  player  who  was  the  last  man  cut  from  the 
roster  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  hockey  team  before  it 
performed  the  so-called  “miracle  on  ice’’  by  scoring 
a landmark  victory  over  the  Soviet  Union  in  Lake 
Placid  in  1980.  Directed  by  Gavin  O’Connor,  the 
film  stars  Kurt  Russell  as  team  coach  Herb  Brooks. 

The  production  company  did  a North 
America-wide  casting  call  in  several  hockey  cities, 
including  Toronto,  Boston  and  Minnesota,  seeing 
about  2,000  people  in  all.  “You  had  to  prove  you 
were  a high-level  hockey  player,”  Mitchell  says. 

Having  missed  the  initial  clinics,  he  drove  from  Toronto  to  Los 
Angeles  in  late  2002  with  his  hockey  equipment,  shot  a tape  of 
himself  on  the  ice  and  sent  it  to  the  producer. 

He’d  initially  auditioned  for  the  role  of  team  goalie  Jim 
Craig.  That  part  ended  up  going  to  Eddie  Cahill,  who  had  a re- 
curring role  on  Friends  before  making  his  movie  debut  in  Mira- 
cle. But  the  casting  crew  liked  Mitchell  enough  to  ask  him  to 
audition  for  the  role  of  Cox. 

They  spent  six  months  filming  Miracle  in  Vancouver.  Most 
of  the  “team”  had  played  hockey,  including  Mitchell,  a former 
AA  and  AAA  net-minder  with  the  Willowdale  Blackhawks.  Still, 
he  faced  a month  and  a half  of  on-ice  training  to  catch  up. 

“I  had  to  elevate  my  game  to  get  up  to  speed  with  these  guys. 
Where  they  helped  me  out  with  hockey,  I helped  them  out  with 
their  acting  chops.” 

Preparing  for  the  part  involved  meeting  with  the  real-life 
Ralph  Cox  and  picking  up  on  aspects  of  his  personality. 

“I  knew  Ralph  really  loved  music,"  says  Mitchell.  “I  listened 
to  Led  Zeppelin  every  day  before  filming  to  help  me  get  into 
character.” 

He  says  it  was  important  to  him  to  portray  Cox  realistically 
on  the  screen,  including  his  reaction  to  the  devastating  news 
that  he  had  been  cut  from  the  team  shortly  before  the  1980 
Olympics.  A natural  response  might  have  been  to  throw  around 
a few  chairs  in  a fit  of  anger. 

“The  thing  I found  out  was  that  Ralph  was  really  cool  about 
it,"  says  Mitchell.  “He  left  with  dignity  and  pride.  I think  that 
shows  a lot  of  character.” 

One  newspaper  article  after  the  movie’s  release  described 
how  Cox’s  daughter  was  moved  to  tears  watching  Mitchell’s 
character  learn  that  he  had  failed  to  make  the  team.  Getting  that 
kind  of  response  “is  the  ultimate  compliment  in  doing  this  job,” 
says  Mitchell.  “That  just  put  the  biggest  smile  on  my  face.” 

He  says  working  with  Russell  taught  him  about  dedication 
to  the  craft  and  the  importance  of  being  prepared.  “He’s  a big 
action  star,  but  he’s  also  a very  kind,  giving  person.” 


Since  completing  the  movie,  Mitchell  has  been  discussing  a 
new  independent  film  based  on  a novel  by  a Toronto  writer  that 
includes  the  character  of  a canoe  instructor  at  a summer  camp. 
If  portraying  a hockey  player  was  like  a homecoming  of  sorts  for 
Mitchell,  acting  on  the  set  of  a summer  camp  would  be  like  a 
second  childhood. 

He  spent  summers  at  Kilcoo  Camp  in  Minden,  attending 
first  as  a camper  before  graduating  to  camp  instructor  and 
counsellor. 

“That  was  a big  part  of  my  life,”  he  says.  “It  taught  me  many 
things  about  people,  friendships,  love  of  the  environment, 
learning  to  laugh  and  cry,  learning  to  appreciate  people,  love 
and  dance.” 

The  experience  also  gave  him  his  first  chance  to  perform.  “I 
loved  to  do  skits  in  front  of  everyone.  I loved  to  play  guitar  at 
campfires.  That’s  where  I say  it  all  started  — Saturday  skit 
night.” 

He  attended  a high  school  for  the  arts  in  Toronto,  mixing  up 
everything  from  acting  to  painting.  Looking  for  a way  to  com- 
bine his  artistic  bent  with  something  that  offered  more  secure 
career  prospects  — “I  didn’t  want  to  become  a starving  artist” 
— he  chose  landscape  architecture  and  U of  G. 

Although  Mitchell  did  take  that  single  drama  course  at 
Guelph,  he  spent  much  of  his  extracurricular  time  on  the  soccer 
field.  In  his  last  year,  he  tore  a knee  ligament  and  ended  up  side- 
lined for  about  half  the  games. 

“That  was  emotionally  draining.  I can  relate  to  some  of  those 
feelings  about  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  cut  before  the  Olym- 
pics. When  I got  to  slip  on  that  jersey  that  represented  an 
Olympic-calibre  team,  that  was  really  special  for  me.  My 
mother  says  I got  to  marry  my  childhood  dreams  of  being  an 
athlete  with  my  current  passion  for  acting,  and  that’s  why  Mira- 
cle was  such  an  ideal  job  for  me.” 

Anyone  attending  convocation  at  Guelph  in  1998  might 
have  assumed  that  Mitchell’s  ideal  job  would  have  been  of  a 
markedly  different  sort.  He’d  spent  five  years  studying  land- 


scape architecture,  including  a final  year  in  Austra- 
lia, before  graduating  with  a silver  medal  from  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

Indeed,  he  went  to  work  right  away  in  the  land- 
scape architecture  department  of  ESG  Interna- 
tional Inc.,  an  environmental  consulting  firm 
based  in  Guelph  (since  acquired  by  Edmonton- 
based  Stantec  Inc.).  There,  he  worked  on  designs  of 
trail  master  plans  — including  the  TransCanada 
Trail  — the  City  of  Toronto  bicycle  master  plan 
and  a multi-use  outdoor  sports  facility  for  Guelph. 
He  says  he  enjoyed  the  work  and  appreciated  the 
flexible  hours  that  allowed  him  to  fit  in  occasional 
round  trips  to  Toronto  for  auditions. 

While  still  working  in  Guelph,  he  had  begun  to 
get  parts  in  television  commercials  for  everything 
from  athletic  gear  to  potato  chips  to  beer.  After 
transferring  to  ESG’s  Toronto  office,  he  met  an 
agent  and  began  working  with  acting  coach  David 
Rotenberg,  learning  to  prepare  for  parts  and  how  to 
listen  and  “be  present”  in  a scene.  Mitchell  says  he 
even  found  himself  drawing  on  aspects  of  his  un- 
dergraduate program,  especially  presentation  and 
social  skills. 

Retired  landscape  architecture  professor  Walter 
Kehm  recalls  bumping  into  Mitchell  a few  years 
ago  in  Toronto  and  wasn’t  surprised  to  learn  he  was 
switching  to  an  acting  career. 

“He  always  mimicked  my  mannerisms,”  says 
Kehm,  who  found  out  near  the  end  of  Mitchell's 
program  that  his  student  had  kept  all  of  Kehm’s 
pen -and -pencil  critiques  of  his  projects.  Mitchell 
gave  him  a collage  of  the  sketches  and  performed  a 
brief  send-up  of  the  professor,  mimicking  his 
stance  and  gestures.  “He’s  a character,"  says  Kehm. 

Mitchell  landed  his  first  major  role  co-starring 
with  Gena  Rowlands  in  Charms  for  the  Easy  Life  in 
2000.  That  led  to  a part  in  the  sci-fi  movie  Odyssey 
5,  which  subsequendy  became  a TV  series  with 
Mitchell  reprising  his  role  as  a young  astronaut.  Then  came  a 
part  in  The  Recruit  with  Al  Pacino  and  Colin  Farrell.  He  also 
performed  in  the  short  film  Why  Don't  You  Dance?,  which  pre- 
miered at  the  2002  Toronto  International  Film  Festival. 

Starting  to  feel  like  the  proverbial  big  fish  in  Toronto, 
Mitchell  headed  out  to  Los  Angeles.  Now  29,  he  lives  with  his 
girlfriend,  Susan  Pratt,  an  actor  he  met  three  years  ago  on  the  set 
of  Charms  for  the  Easy  Life.  With  both  of  them  busy  on  the  L.A. 
audition  circuit,  it’s  Guelph  that  is  a remote  star  today,  al- 
though one  that  he  recalls  fondly. 

“I  love  the  smell  of  freshly  cut  grass,  and  I still  love  it  to  this 
day  because  it  reminds  me  of  soccer  and  reminds  me  of  John- 
ston Green,”  says  Mitchell,  who  still  subscribes  to  a landscape 
architecture  journal  and  works  on  his  parents’  home  garden 
when  he  visits  Toronto. 

While  at  Guelph,  he  roomed  in  Mills  Hall  — then  an  all- 
male residence  — with  another  landscape  architecture  student 
who  is  still  his  best  friend.  Working  on  Miracle  “was  like  reliv- 
ing my  university  days,”  he  says.  “I  was  living  in  an  environ- 
ment with  a great  group  of  guys  much  like  I was  in  university.” 

His  latest  on-screen  character  might  have  seen  his  dreams 
quashed,  but  like  more  than  a few  neighbours  in  Los  Angeles, 
Mitchell’s  got  hopes  of  his  own. 

“People  are  recognizing  the  film.  Now  it’s  a matter  of  meet- 
ing new  producers  and  directors  for  new  projects.” 

That  means  a merry-go-round  of  auditions,  looking  for  the 
next  right  part.  Mitchell  says  he’s  cut  out  less  for  roles  that  call 
for  the  chiselled  good  looks  of  a Tom  Cruise-style  leading  man 
and  more  for  “soulful”  characters  played  by  the  likes  of  Edward 
Norton,  Jeff  Bridges  or  Sean  Penn.  “These  are  guys  with  great 
souls,"  says  Mitchell,  whose  favourite  movies  include  Shaw- 
sharik  Redemption  and  You  Can  Count  On  Me. 

“I  love  the  feeling  I get  performing  for  people.  I love  to  pro- 
voke emotions  in  myself  and  have  an  oudet  for  my  emotions.  I 
love  to  see  people  laugh  and  cry.” 
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Editor’s  note:  This  column  is  part 
of  a continuing  series  written  by 
David  Hornsby,  academic  com- 
missioner of  the  Central  Student 
Association,  and  Shari  Dorr,  co- 
ordinator of  the  Undergraduate 
Academic  Information  Centre. 

The  internal  program 

transfer  application  process  is 
used  by  Guelph  students  currendy 
registered  in  one  undergraduate 
degree  program  who  wish  to 
transfer  to  a different  program. 

For  example,  a student  regis- 
tered in  the  B.Sc.(Eng.)  program 
who  decides  to  pursue  wildlife  bi- 
ology, a specialization  in  the  B.Sc. 
program,  must  submit  a formal  ap- 
plication for  internal  program 
transfer  to  the  B.Sc.  program 
through  Admission  Services. 
(Note:  Students  changing  speciali- 
zations within  their  current  degree 
program  should  refer  to  the  list  of 
program  information  questions  on 
the  Undergraduate  Academic 
Information  Centre  website  at 
www.uoguelph.ca/uaic). 

The  application  form  for  inter- 
nal transfer  is  available  online 
through  the  Admission  Services 
website  at  www.uoguelph.ca/liai- 
son/internal.shtml  and  must  be 
submitted  according  to  published 
deadline  dates.  The  dates  are  avail- 
able from  Admission  Services  and 
in  Section  III  of  the  undergraduate 
calendar  (www.uoguelph.ca/aca- 
demics/calendaTs.shtml). 

It  should  be  noted  that  deadline 
dates  associated  with  specific  un- 
dergraduate degree  programs  may 
vary  and  that  some  programs  have 
a single  point  of  entry. 

In  most  cases,  previous  degree- 
level  academic  work  that  has  been 
successfully  completed  will  be 
transferred  on  admission  to  the 


new  degree  program.  A student 
who  is  considering  applying  for  in- 
ternal transfer  may  wish  to  discuss 
the  applicability  of  previous 
courses  with  the  program  counsel- 
lor for  the  new  degree  program. 

If  an  individual  who  has  previ- 
ously earned  an  undergraduate  de- 
gree from  Guelph  wishes  to  pursue 
a different  undergraduate  degree, 
she  or  he  should  note  that  a maxi- 
mum of  10.00  credits  may  be  ap- 
plied, if  applicable,  towards  the 
second  degree. 

Graduates  of  Guelph's  two-year 
associate  diploma  programs  may 
also  be  considered  for  advanced- 
standing  admission  into  under- 
graduate degree  programs.  Admis- 
sibility and  transfer  credits  are 
determined  on  a program-by- 
program  basis.  Associate  diploma 
graduates  follow  the  same  internal 
program  transfer  application  pro- 
cess described  above. 

Students  submitting  an  appli- 
cation for  internal  transfer  should 
note  that  possession  of  the  mini- 
mum requirements  does  not  guar- 
antee admission  to  any  of  the 
programs  or  specializations  offered 
at  U of  G.  For  all  programs  for 
which  the  number  of  qualified  ap- 
plicants exceeds  the  number  of 
program  spaces  available,  the  Uni- 
versity reserves  the  right  to  deter- 
mine which  applicants  will  be 
extended  an  offer  of  admission. 

Admission  counselling  on  pro- 
gram transfer  is  available  through 
Admission  Services.  To  make  an 
appointment  with  a counsellor, 
call  Ext.  58721  or  visit  Admission 
Services  on  Level  3 of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre.  For  more  information 
about  the  internal  program  trans- 
fer, visit  www.uoguelph.ca/liaison/ 
internaltbl/index.shtml. 
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SAM  BAIJAL 

University  Centre  entertainment  and  events  programmer, 
employed  atUofG  in  various  capacities  since  mid-1980s 

Music  is  Sam  BaijaTs  number  one 
hobby.  “Ever  since  I can  remem- 
ber, I’ve  been  a huge  music  fan,” 
he  says.  “Everything  I do  is  con- 
nected to  music.” 

Baijal  works  on  campus  eight 
months  a year  and  devotes  May  to 
August  to  the  Hillside  Festival,  as 
its  artistic  director.  He  books  all 
the  acts  for  the  music  festival, 
which  this  year  runs  July  23  to  25  at  Guelph  Lake.  On  be- 
half of  Hillside,  he  also  attends  national  and  interna- 
tional conferences,  networking  with  other  music  festival 
organizers  and  checking  out  new  artists  and  groups. 

To  choose  the  lineup  for  Hillside,  something  Baijal 
has  done  for  seven  years  now,  he  consults  with  an  advi- 
sory committee  plus  a network  of  contacts  across  the 
country  and  beyond.  Hillside’s  mandate,  he  says,  is  to 
represent  the  local  music  community  and  to  cover  as 
many  genres  as  possible,  drawing  artists  primarily  from 
Canada  but  also  from  the  United  States  and  overseas. 

Baijal  goes  to  “tons  of  concerts”  and  will  travel  con- 
siderable distances  to  see  shows.  Years  ago,  he  chased  the 
Grateful  Dead  (nearly  200  shows)  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Recently,  he’s  been  to  Boston,  New 
Y ork  and  Montreal  for  the  likes  of  the  Rolling  Stones  and 
U2.  This  month,  he  saw  Bob  Dylan  in  Toronto  twice  and 
is  off  to  Buffalo  in  May  for  a special  David  Bowie  per- 
formance. That  same  month,  he’ll  be  heading  to  Belfast 
for  a music  festival. 

IOANA  SONEA 

Faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Biomedical  Sciences 
since  August  2002 

Much  of  Prof.  Ioana  Sonea’s  free 
time  goes  to  the  dogs  — specifi- 
cally her  beloved  mutts,  Whitey 
and  Honey,  who  came  with  her  to 
Guelph  from  loWa.  Whitey  is' 
about  nine  years  old  and  was 
adopted  from  a place  equivalent  to 
OVC’s  Central  Animal-Care  Facil- 
ity. Six-year-old  Honey  came  from 
a shelter. 

Once  a week,  Sonea  takes  Whitey  out  to  Royackers 
Kennels  near  Ariss  for  agility  training,  which  sees  the  dog 
race  through  an  obstacle  course.  Whitey,  who  also  com- 
petes in  obedience  trials,  is  at  the  master’s  level  for  agility 


Ioana  Sonea 


in  the  specials  class,  where  he  doesn’t  have  to  jump  as 
high  because  of  his  size  and  age. 

Sonea  and  Whitey  show  off  his  agility  skills  at  various 
shows  about  twice  a month,  which  involves  “getting  up 
at  ungodly  hours  in  the  morning.”  They  plan  to  compete 
at  the  regional  Agility  Association  of  Canada’s  (AAC) 
competition  in  Kitchener  June  4 to  6. 

Honey,  who  has  some  health  problems,  sticks  to  obe- 
dience and  other  work  for  behavioural  problems  with 
Guelph’s  Dogs  in  the  Park  organization. 

“We  have  fun,”  Sonea  says  of  her  two  buddies,  who 
also  have  an  obstacle  course  in  the  backyard. 

Southwestern  Ontario  is  “particularly  rich”  in  agility 
opportunities  for  dogs,  she  notes.  Local  training  clubs 
are  listed  on  the  AAC  website  at  www.aac.ca. 

MIKE  GUY 

Fourth-year  BA  student  in  English  and  rural  extension 
studies 

As  an  international  student  from 
the  Bahamas,  Mike  Guy  knows 
what  it’s  like  trying  to  build  a life  in 
a new  country.  And  he  spends 
much  of  his  time  outside  of  school 
helping  other  international  stu- 
dents do  the  same. 

Guy  works  at  U of  G’s  Centre 
for  International  Programs  as  co- 
ordinator of  the  LINK  program, 
which  pairs  first-year  international  students  with  re- 
turning students  who  help  them  adjust  to  life  on  cam- 
pus. He  also  organizes  educational  workshops  to  help 
international  students  prepare  their  tax  returns. 

Guy  is  involved  in  AIESEC,  an  international  student 
work-exchange  program  that  helps  select  students  for 
jobs  abroad  and  at  home  and  helps  trainees  who  come 
from  overseas  adjust  to  Canadian  society. 

Last  October,  he  helped  launch  an  advocacy  and  so- 
cial club  for  international  students  at  Guelph.  The  Inter- 
national Student  Organization  posed  a referendum 
question  in  the  recent  Central  Student  Association  elec- 
tion for  funds  to  support  a scholarship/bursary  for  inter- 
national students  and  to  support  the  club. 

Guy  likes  to  go  downhill  skiing  as  often  as  possible 
and  regularly  organizes  bus  trips  for  international  stu- 
dents to  Talisman  Ski  Club.  He  also  enjoys  getting  away 
to  Toronto  for  concerts  and  theatre,  particularly  the 
Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra’s  tsoundcheck  program, 
which  offers  tickets  to  students  for  $10.  More 
information  on  the  series  can  be  found  online  at 
www.tsoundcheck.com. 
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U of  G-lceland  Ties 

Research  and  teaching  links  strengthened 


Donation  Boosts  Bursary  Fund 
in  Office  of  Open  Learning 

Software  firm  makes  10-year  commitment  to  fund  launched  by  Open  Learning  staff 


Virginia  Gray,  director  of  the  Office  of  Open  Learning  (OOL),  centre,  accepts  a cheque  from  John  Baker, 
president  and  CEO  of  Desire2Learn  Inc.,  as  the  first  instalment  in  his  company’s  10-year  commitment  to  support 
a bursary  fund  established  by  OOL  staff.  With  them  are  OOL  managers  Peggy  Nagle,  left,  and  Michelle  Fach, 
and  Desire2Learn  technical  support  manager  Ken  Chapman.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


OUTSIDE,  there  was  snow  and 
ice.  But  inside,  there  was  little 
ice-breaking  necessary  for  a three- 
day  meeting  this  month  in  Guelph 
intended  to  strengthen  teaching  and 
research  ties  between  U of  G and 
Holar  University  in  Iceland. 

Skuli  Skulason,  rector  of  Holar 
University,  and  the  heads  of  Holar’s 
tourism,  aquaculture  and  equine 
science  divisions  visited  Guelph  in 
mid-March  to  discuss  continued  in- 
tegration of  curriculum  and  re- 
search activities  between  the  two 
universities  and  establishment  of  a 
proposed  institute  to  support  stu- 
dent exchanges. 

The  Icelandic  delegates  met  with 
Guelph  senior  administrators,  in- 
cluding president  Alastair  Summer- 
lee,  several  college  deans  and  heads 
of  research  and  international  pro- 
grams at  U of  G.  They  also  met  with 
pertinent  Guelph  faculty  members 
for  discussions  of  joint  curriculum 
offerings  and  student  exchanges, 
says  Prof.  David  Noakes,  Zoology, 
co-organizer  of  the  meeting. 

Integration  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  programs  would  en- 
able people  to  study  at  both  institu- 
tions through  a combination  of 
distance  education  and  student  ex- 
changes in  the  three  program  areas, 
he  says. 

Delegates  also  discussed  estab- 
lishment of  a proposed  Iceland- 
Guelph  institute  to  undertake  fund- 
raising to  support  student  exchanges 
and  other  initiatives  such  as  a lecture 
series. 

Since  1995,  between  12  and  25 
Guelph  students  have  visited  Iceland 
every  second  year  for  field  courses  in 
such  topics  as  marine  fisheries. 

Informal  ties  between  the  two  in- 
stitutions, including  student  ex- 
change programs,  go  back  even 
earlier.  Noakes  began  collaborating 
on  research  with  Icelandic  counter- 


parts about  20  years  ago  through 
Skulason,  formerly  his  graduate  stu- 
dent here  at  Guelph.  Speaking  of  the 
partnership  between  the  two  institu- 
tions, Noakes  says:  “They’re  a good 
fit  as  both  are  strong  in  environ- 
mental and  natural  sciences." 

Over  the  past  nine  years,  about 
40  students  from  both  countries 
have  travelled  back  and  forth  for 
graduate  and  undergraduate  re- 
search projects  involving  U of  G and 
four  universities  in  Iceland,  says 
Prof.  Steven  Cronshaw,  Psychology, 
co-ordinator  of  the  Iceland-Guelph 
exchange  program. 

“There’s  a commonality  of  inter- 
ests between  the  countries  and  the 
universities,”  says  Cronshaw,  whose 
family  traces  Icelandic  descent  and 
who  has  led  workshops  on  leader- 
ship in  that  country. 

He  notes  that  Guelph  has  a 
strong  presence  in  the  three  aca- 
demic areas  Holar  is  targeting. 

“U  of  G also  has  very  much  a 
community  and  global  perspective 
on  things  and  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in  applying  knowledge  to  the 
betterment  of  Canada  and  the  bet- 
terment of  local  communities  in 
other  countries.  For  example,  our 
international  development  pro- 
grams are  quite  well-known.  Simi- 
larly, the  Icelanders  are  very  much 
outwardly  focused;  they’re  inter- 
ested in  forging  links  with  other 
countries.” 

Established  in  1882  as  Holar  Ag- 
ricultural College,  the  Icelandic  in- 
stitution recently  attained  university 
status.  The  department  of  aquacul- 
ture is  the  centre  for  Arctic  char  re- 
search in  the  country.  Holar  is  also 
home  to  the  International  Centre  for 
Icelandic  Horses. 

Plans  are  now  under  way  for  a 
possible  visit  to  Iceland  by  Summer- 
lee. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Anew  bursary  fund  launched 
by  staff  in  the  Office  of  Open 
Learning  during  the  campaign  has 
received  a boost  from  the  e-learning 
software  company  that  developed 
the  office’s  distance  education 
learning  platform. 

- Desirc2Learn  Inc.,  headed  by 
president  and  CEO  John  Baker,  has 
just  donated  $10,000  to  the  fund  and 
has  pledged  to  provide  another 
$5,000  annually  for  the  next  10  years. 

Open  Learning’s  relationship 
with  Desire2Learn  began  in  1999 
when  the  newly  launched  company 
started  working  on  the  learning 
management  system  that  has  since 
become  the  learning  platform  for 


distance  education  at  U of  G. 

“We  were  their  first  clients  and 
we  assisted  them  by  providing  the 
pedagogical  expertise  they  needed  to 
make  their  system  effective,”  says 
Virginia  Gray,  director  of  open 
learning. 

“Today,  that  system  is  being  used 
in  the  state-wide  systems  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota,  as  well  as  in  sev- 
eral provinces  across  Canada  and  in 
systems  around  the  world.  John 
Baker  wanted  to  express  his  thanks 
to  us  for  helping  to  develop  his  com- 
pany, and  when  he  read  about  our 
bursary  fund  on  our  website,  he  de- 
cided to  throw  his  support  behind 
it.” 


This  fall,  interest  from  the  fund 
will  be  used  to  award  two  bursaries 
of  $250  to  students  in  financial  need 
who  are  enrolling  in  a continuing 
education  or  open  learning  course. 
Next  year,  as  the  fund  continues  to 
grow,  the  amount  will  rise  to  $500, 
Gray  says. 

“Through  their  campaign 
pledges,  our  staff  are  continuing  to 
contribute  to  the  fund,  but  we  also 
welcome  donations  from  anyone 
who  would  like  to  help  a student  in 
need,"  she  says. 

For  information  about  how  to 
apply  for  the  bursary  or  how  to  make 
a donation,  visit  the  website  www. 
open.uoguelph.ca/bursary. 


Student  Contests 
Foster  Innovation 


INNOVATIVE  IDEAS  ranging  from 
biodegradable  fishing  lures  to 
spun  rug  fibres  that  use  soybeans 
and  rendered  products  are  poised  to 
emerge  from  U of  G student 
ingenuity. 

On  April  1,31  student  teams  will 
present  projects  through  their  in- 
volvement in  Project  SOY,  now  in  its 
eighth  year,  and  the  new  Guelph 
Creative  Recycling  Initiative 
(GCRI).  The  two  initiatives  are  com- 
ing together  this  year  for  a joint 
judging  day  at  the  Ramada  Hotel 
and  Conference  Centre  in  Guelph. 


Project  SOY  encourages  students 
to  develop  new  uses  and  marketing 
strategies  for  Ontario  soybeans. 
GCRI  is  focused  on  rendered  prod- 
ucts from  the  animal  industry. 

Both  programs  are  open  to  stu- 
dents enrolled  at  U of  G and  its  affili- 
ated colleges  at  Alfred,  Kemptville 
and  Ridgetown.  Participants  have  an 
opportunity  to  gain  practical  experi- 
ence, network  with  industry  profes- 
sionals, win  cash  prizes  and 
potentially  take  their  ideas  to  mar- 
ket. The  projects  will  be  judged  by 
industry  representatives. 


college  travel  centre 


“LET  US  HELP  YOU  PLAN  THE  PERFECT  TRIP” 

WORLDWIDE  TOURS/ CUSTOMIZED  PACKAGES/ PREFERRED  CORPOR/tTE  RATES 
Economical  tickets  to  Latin  America  and  group  rates 
486  College  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M6G  1A4 
1-866-923-8918 

www.coUegetvl.coin  Email:  info@coUegetvl.com 

One  Reg  *3190637  /operating  tlnce  1969 
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CFI  Funds  Research 

Continued  from  page  1 


between  genes  and  the  environment 
and  explore  the  evolutionary  conse- 
quences. It’s  an  emerging  field  in  bi- 
ology and  biotechnology,  but 
progress  has  been  limited,  largely  be- 
cause of  a lack  of  information  about 
how  genes  behave  in  complex  and 
changing  environments,  he  says. 

The  CFI  grant  will  build  and 
equip  controlled-environment  fa- 
cilities, including  a greenhouse  and 
several  growth  rooms  and  cabinets 
for  smaller-scale  experiments  that 
require  precise  environments.  It  will 
also  fund  a genomics  lab  that  will 
handle  much  of  the  campus  needs 
for  gene  sequencing  and  gene  ex- 
pression work. 

Across  campus.  Inwood  and  his- 
tory professors  Kevin  James  and 


Douglas  McCalla,  as  well  as  other 
collaborators,  will  finish  creating  an 
Ontario  database  of  the  1891  census 
and  merge  it  with  information  from 
the  three  Atlantic  provinces,  Quebec 
and  Western  Canada  to  create  a na- 
tional source  that  adds  to  a growing 
international  collection  of  house- 
hold databases. 

The  1891  census  is  one  of  the 
highest-quality  Canadian  enumera- 
tions ever  taken,  containing  distinct 
features  such  as  information  on  un- 
employment, birthplace  of  parents 
and  dwelling  characteristics. 

“Unfortunately,  the  1891  infor- 
mation isn’t  usable  for  research  until 
it’s  transformed  from  manuscript 
into  digital  form,"  Inwood  says. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


Arboretum  Is 
a Favourite  Spot 


Where  Are  You  Mow? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken  on  campus,  you  will  have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  for  a $50 
gift  certificate  from  the  U of  G Bookstore,  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  Anyone  who  submits  the  right 
answer  by  March  26  at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  The  following  people  correctly  told  us  that  the  March 
10  photo  was  taken  on  the  porch  of  Macdonald  Institute:  Kate  Revington,  Donna  Mokren,  Marie  McGlone, 
Tim  Mau,  Frebis  Hoffmeyer  and  Robin  Bergart.  If  you  can  identify  the  above  photo,  send  your  response  to 
r.cooper@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext.  56982.  photo  by  linda  georges 


Continued  from  page  1 

master  plan,  which  the  new  Arbore- 
tum master  plan  will  complement. 

“This  will  be  an  enhanced  vision 
of  the  Arboretum  that  clearly  de- 
fines its  role  within  the  University 
and  community  and  its  resources 
and  capacity  as  a leader  in  ecological 
education,”  she  says. 

Already,  the  Arboretum  Master 
Plan  Steering  Committee  has  held 
public  information- sessions  and  vi- 
sioning workshops.  It  has  also  iden- 
tified important  stakeholders  such 
as  school  boards  and  horticultural 
organizations  and  is  reaching  out  to 
these  groups,  holding  separate 
meetings  and  soliciting  input  and 
information. 

Comments  and  suggestions  may 
also  be  submitted  by  e-mail  to  arbo- 
plan@uoguelph.ca,  and  the  com- 
mittee has  developed  a website, 
located  at  www.uoguelph.ca/arbo- 
retum/  master.htm,  which  provides 
information  and  updates  about  the 
new  master  plan. 

In  addition,  a study  team  has 
conducted  a thorough  assessment  of 
the  Arboretum  to  identify  key  is- 
sues, and  focus  groups  have  been 
formed  to  address  issues  and  con- 
cerns. This  includes  the  challenges 
of  limited  funding,  deferred  mainte- 
nance of  roads  and  buildings,  im- 
proving access  and  roadways, 
redefining  land  use  and  reviewing 
landscape  gardens  and  collections, 
and  demonstrating  environmental 
responsibility. 

“The  focus  groups,  formed  as 
part  of  the  process,  have  provided 
opportunities  for  people  from  both 
the  University  and  city  communities 
to  think  about  and  offer  their  ideas 
on  future  educational,  research  and 


#1  IN  AMBITION. 


community  service  activities  and 
perspectives  of  the  Arboretum,”  says 
Prof.  Alan  Watson,  director  of  the 
facility.  “The  wide  variety  of  back- 
grounds and  resulting  range  of  per- 
spectives are  very  enriching.” 

The  visioning  workshops  held  to 
date  have  resulted  in  the  beginnings 
of  a “wish  list”  of  sorts,  adds  land- 
scape architecture  professor  Jim 
Taylor,  who  is  co-ordinating  the 
master  plan  focus  groups. 

“The  Arboretum  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  regarded  places  at  the 
University,”  he  says,  referring  to  a 
survey  of  U of  G alumni  that  ranked 
the  facility  among  the  top  five  fa- 
vourite places  on  campus.  "There  is 
something  about  it  that  makes  peo- 
ple identify  with  and  value  it.  What 
we  need  to  know  now  is,  what  do 


#10  IN  UNIVERSITY  FUNDING. 

Ontario,  it’s  time  to  look 

AT  THE  NUMBERS. 


The  people  of  Ontario  have  been  asked  to 
take  part  in  an  important  dialogue  about 
what  our  province  needs  to  do  to  ensure  its 
continued  strcnglh,  growth,  and  quality  of  life.  As  a 
result,  ambitious  goals  are  being  proposed. 


Ontario  and  Canada,  universities  conduct  more  of 
the  research  and  development  so  integral  to  that 
knowledge  economy  than  in  any  other  G8  country.  An 

ment  in  our  economic  growth,  and  in  the  highly  skilled 
workforce  it  requires.  And  right  now,  that  workforce 


people  want  from  the  Arboretum  in 
the  future?  How  can  we  continue  to 
make  it  an  integral  part  of  the  com- 
munity? What  can  we  do  to  make 
more  people  aware  of  what  we  do?” 
Already,  feedback  has  indicated 
that  people  would  like  to  see  the  Ar- 
boretum serve  as  an  example  of 
environmental  stewardship  and  eco- 
logical forest  restoration.  There  are 
calls  for  a viable  research  focus  and 
increased  involvement  of  faculty 
and  students.  There  is  also  support 
for  new  and  enhanced  collections, 
stronger  community  partnerships 
and  public  participation,  improved 
roadways  and  access,  and  a trail  sys- 
tem that  links  with  community 
pathways  in  Guelph. 

"Always,  there  is  an  underlying 
common  goal,”  says  Taylor.  “We  all 
want  the  Arboretum  to  be  a well- 
used  facility  20  years  from  now.” 


Today,  the  universities  of  Ontario  arc  adding  our  voice 
to  the  discussion  with  an  essential  message:  Ontario 
needs  strong  universities  to  achieve  its  goals.  But 
with  per  student  funding  that  is  the  lowest  of  all 
Canadian  provinces,  and  40%  lower  than  that  at 
public  universities  in  the  United  States,  Ontario  is 
unlikely  to  meet  those  goals. 

The  government  has  proposed  five  priorities.  Why 
are  strong  universities  crucial  to  helping  Ontario 
meet  them? 


Priority  91:  Better  student  achievement.  The  future  of  Ontario  is  in 
its  classrooms  right  now,  and  Ontario's  universities  are  at  every  black- 
board and  in  every  lesson  — teaching  the  teachers,  shaping  the 
curriculum,  determining  why  some  students  stay  the  course  while 
others  drift  away,  and  developing  innovative  ways  to  help  Ontarians 
learn.  The  success  of  our  young  Ontarians  is  tied  to  improving  their 
educational  achievement,  and  to  making  sure  that  we  continue  to 
provide  them  with  opportunities  to  learn  that  are  second  to  none. 

Priority  92:  Healthier  Ontarians  in  a healthier  Ontario.  Less  waiting 
time  for  care.  Belter  family  access  to  primary  care.  A more  active 
population.  Our  response?  Ontario's  universities  send  thousands  of 
health  professionals  into  its  hospitals  and  health  practices  every  year. 
We  team  up  with  government  and  health  care  professionals  to  tackle 
challenges  and  problems  in  the  system.  And  we  conduct  leading-edge 
research  into  everything  from  advanced  genetics  to  figuring  out  how  to 
help  us  all  be  more  fit.  A healthy  Ontario  can't  have  anemic  universities. 

Priority  95:  Better  workers  for  better  jobs  in  an  innovative  economy. 
We're  working  on  it.  Ontario's  universities  are  the  driving  force  behind 
the  science  and  technology  that  grow  into  new  industries,  the  business 
practices  that  boost  productivity,  and  the  highly  skilled  workforce 
ready  for  the  challenges  of  a knowledge  economy.  In  fact,  in  both 
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Priority  94:  Safe  and  vital  communities  that  ofFcr 
Ontarians  a higher  quality  of  life.  We  teach  the 
architects,  planners,  environmental  experts  and 
engineers  — to  name  but  a few  — who  pour  their 
passion  into  Ontario.  We  do  the  research  that 
leads  to  safer  water  and  safer  streets,  cleaner  energy 
and  cleaner  skies,  and  better  planning  for  better 
And  we  share  our  ideas,  knowledge  and 
help  make  this  great  province  great  for  all  of  us.  Our 
itial  for  a vital  Ontario. 


Priority  95:  More  active  citizens  contributing  to  n stronger  democracy'. 
The  ideas  and  discourse  that  thrive  in  Ontario's  universities  inspire 
the  minds  that  go  on  to  strengthen  its  communities,  its  institutions  and 

can  become  fully  engaged  in  their  communities  and  in  the  processes 
that  make  Ontario  belter.  When  we  strengthen  our  universities,  we 
strengthen  citizenship. 


Ambitious  goals,  absolutely.  They'll  make  for  challenging  years 
ahead.  But  so  will  this:  during  this  decade,  Ontario  university 
enrolments  are  projected  to  rise  by  as  much  os  40%.  And  in 
fouryears,  Ontario's  double  cohort  students  will  make  an  unprecedented 
demand  for  graduate  education— for  precisely  the  kind  of  expertise  our 
knowledge  economy  will  need  to  stay  competitive  and  prosperous.  And 
these  students  deserve  the  same  chance  as  those  who  came  before  them 
to  realize  their  dreams. 

Ontario  cannot  continue  with  the  lowest  university  funding  in 
Canada.  There  is  simply  too  much  at  stake— for  our  students,  for  our 
communities,  for  the  veiy  future  of  our  province.  Ontario  must  invest 
for  tomorrow.  Ontario  must  invest  in  its  universities. 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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FOR  SALE 


Wedding  dress,  2003  designer  col- 
lection, silk  with  chiffon  over- 
lay/train, size  9/10,  professionally 
cleaned  and  boxed.  Ext.  53689  or 
716-9990. 


Queen-size  mattress  and  box  spring, 
women’s  Seiko  and  Gucci  watches, 
jewelry  box,  all  in  good  condition, 
Margaret,  826-9411. 


Three-bedroom  house  on  McEldery 
Road,  corner  lot,  finished  basement, 
new  furnace,  across  from  St.  Michael 
Catholic  School,  822-6529. 


1989  Toyota  Camry,  excellent  run- 
ning condition,  220,000  kilometres, 
as  is,  leave  message  at  763-0833. 


Windows,  ideal  for  cottage  con- 
struction or  home  repair,  various 
sizes;  mirrors,  various  sizes;  mason- 
ite closet  doors;  also  have  following 
items  to  give  away:  portable  wine 
rack,  flowerpots  and  TV  trays, 
823-2737  or  hdavis@uoguelph.ca. 


1995  16-foot  Cutter  Profisher, 
90-HP  Johnson  motor,  family  boat, 
excellent  condition,  837-3876  or 
sadura@uoguelph.ca. 


Two  white  wool  blankets  for  double 
bed,  like  new;  Yashica  35mm  SLR 
camera  with  zoom  lens,  automatic 
flash  unit  and  camera  bag;  women’s 
Spalding  golf  clubs  with  bag,  old  but 
in  excellent  condition,  Ext.  52435  or 
821-2524. 


Glass  oval  tabletop,  5'  x 3'4",  danap@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


2001  Yamaha  V-Star  1100,  black, 
4,700  km,  showroom  condition, 
performance  extras,  Liz  or  Jay, 
787-1246  evenings. 


Handmade  wooden  clothes  dryer, 
Ext.  56580. 


Roof  rack  and  two  upright  bike 
holders  for  VW  Golf  or  Jetta,  models 
from  1995  to  1999;  also  have  items  to 
give  away:  glass- top  coffee  table, 
double  steel  frame  futon,  kitchen 
table  with  folding  sides,  magazine 
side  table,  computer  chair,  Thule 
adjustable  bike  rack,  Rob,  826-6036 
or  rmichits@uoguelph.ca. 


Three-bedroom  country  home, 
2,300  square  feet,  three  baths,  family 
room,  large  master  bedroom  with 
ensuite,  propane  fireplace,  double- 
car garage,  large  lot,  see  photos  at 
www.homes-canada.com,  listing 
694,  Ext.  54878  or  766-7754. 


1989  Chevy  S10  EXT,  107,000  km, 
e-tested,  many  new  parts;  1994 
Chevy  Cavalier,  standard,  185,000 
km,  e-tested,  one  owner,  Ext.  54118 
or  scurrie@ovc.uoguelph.ca. 


Five-book  set  from  The  New  Life 
Library  Series  on  health  and  well- 
being: Instant  Massage  for  Stress 


Relief,  Reflexology  — Simple  Tech- 
niques to  Relieve  Stress  and  Enhance 
Your  Mind,  Instant  Stretches  for  Stress 
Relief,  Instant  Aromatherapy  for 
Stress  Relief,  Crystals  and  Crystal 
Healing,  all  books  are  new,  limited 
availability,  paperback,  edontario 
2002@yahoo.ca. 


FOR  RENT 


Furnished  one-bedroom  basement 
apartment,  quiet  neighbourhood, 
close  to  campus,  available  May  1, 
$300  a month  inclusive  for  summer, 
$450  in  the  fall,  829-2613. 


Shared  room  in  home  near  Stone 
Road  Mall,  high-speed  Internet,  hot 
tub,  near  bus  stop,  parking,  non- 
smoker,  no  pets,  available  May  1, 
767-1593. 


One  bedroom  in  spacious  two- 
bedroom  apartment,  20-minute 
walk  to  campus,  close  to  mall  and 
UltraMart,  must  be  quiet  female 
non-smoker,  available  May  to 
August,  $316  a month  inclusive, 
sunflowersjo@hotmail.com. 


Cottage  with  ocean  view,  Brackley 
Beach,  P.E.I.,  available  Aug.  1 to  7 or 
Aug.  22  to  Sept.  4,  $900  a week,  824- 
9193. 


for  sabbatical  faculty  or  university 
students,  parking,  laundry,  available 
May  1,  $1,200  a month  plus  utilities, 
822-6765  orgloriaz_ca@yahoo.com. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  basement 
apartment  in  London  for  mature 
non-smoker,  share  large  kitchen,  liv- 
ing room  and  bath  with  two  male 
grad  students,  no  lease,  private 
entrance,  central  location,  available 
May  1,  mkope@uoguelph.ca. 


Three  rooms  across  from  Stone 
Road  Mall,  parking,  laundry,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  $350  a month 
inclusive  for  two  of  the  rooms,  $300 
for  smaller  room,  Kate,  kmarti01@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  southwest  Paris,  France,  walking 
distance  to  subway  and  shops, 
short-term  rental;  furnished 
two-bedroom,  two-bath  holiday 
home  in  Antibes  on  French  Riviera, 
available  weekly  or  monthly,  send 
e-mail  to  fnmoll@webtv.net. 


WANTED 


Apartment  or  rental  house  in  Fergus 
for  responsible  single  dad,  references 
available,  843-8877  or  nancy@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  three-bedroom  house, 
two  baths,  close  to  downtown,  short 
walk  to  campus,  suitable  for  sabbati- 
cal family,  available  Aug.  1,  $1,100  a 
month  plus  utilities,  Ext.  52719, 
54556  or  836-0277. 


One-bedroom  basement  apartment 
in  Victoria  Road/Hadati  area,  new 
bath,  central  air,  parking  for  one 
vehicle,  non-smokers,  no  pets,  avail- 
able April  1,  $625  a month  inclusive, 
first  and  last  months’  rent  required, 
763-5205  evenings  or  weekends. 


Partially  furnished  three-bedroom 
home  in  south  end,  2V$  baths,  central 
air  and  vac,  double  garage,  suitable 
for  sabbatical  family,  available  May 
1,  $1,650  a month  plus  utilities,  Ext. 
52901  or  ymine@uoguelph.ca. 


Three-bedroom  townhouse,  fin- 
ished basement,  garage,  close  to 
campus  and  river,  available  immedi- 
ately, $1,950  a month  plus  utilities, 
lease  and  rent  negotiable,  famUy  or 
faculty  preferred,  829-9740  or 
matt_grantOO  1 @hotmaU.com. 


Three  bedrooms  in  shared  house, 
two  baths,  half-hour  walk  from  cam- 
pus, on  bus  route,  quiet  neighbour- 
hood, parking,  available  immedi- 
ately, Paul,  821-7530. 


One  bedroom  in  four-bedroom 
house  on  Cole  Road,  close  to  mall, 
30-minute  walk  to  campus,  laundry, 
non-smokers,  no  pets,  one-year 
lease,  $450  a month  inclusive,  Dave, 
767-0725  or  dreinhar@uoguelph.ca. 


Three-bedroom  house,  close  to  cam- 
pus and  mall,  on  bus  route,  suitable 


Barn  and  acreage,  any  size,  suitable 
for  small  number  of  beef  cattle,  close 
to  Guelph,  properties  with  or  with- 
out house  will  be  considered, 
780-0120  or  cmader@uoguelph.ca. 


Mother’s  helper  to  provide  care  and 
fun  for  three  boys,  part-time  flexible 
hours,  downtown  area,  wage  nego- 
tiable, 824-6556. 


Two-  or  three-bedroom  apartment 
for  faculty  member  and  family,  quiet 
area,  laundry,  needed  June  1 or  July 
1,  Anton,  450-646-7631  or 
514-987-3000,  Ext.  6512. 


AVAILABLE 


Experienced  pet-sitter  for  scheduled 
and  vacation  pet  care  in  Guelph  and 
surrounding  area,  reasonable  rates, 
Jenny,  821-2779  or  jspurrel@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


French  conversation  courses,  rea- 
sonable rates,  827-1922. 


Memberships  for  2004  growing  sea- 
son, Ignatius  Farms  CSA,  local 
organic  fresh  vegetables,  824-1250, 
Ext.  245,  or  ignatiuscsa@sentex.net. 


Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  Cobi,  leave  message  at 
836-8086  or  cdemmers@uoguelph. 
ca. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on 
Level  4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax 
to  519-824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to 
l.graham@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


4 Bedroom 
Townhouse 


Walk  to  park,  downtown  or 
University  of  Guelph.  Freshly 
painted  throughout,  hardwood 
floors,  three  four-piece  baths, 
newer  windows,  doors,  trim, 
etc.  3 bedrooms  up  plus 
1 bedroom  down  with 
separate  entrance. 


Jim  Murphy 
Diane  Sorbara 

Associate  Broker  MVA,  Sales  Rep. 


*****  HomcLife  Realty 

S3e-*1  OT2 


Nestled  in  a small  village  is  a workshop . . . 


. . . where  two  upholsterers  ere  building  the 

finest  quality,  hand-tied  coll  spring  sofas. 


Visit  us:  Main  St.  South,  Rockwood 

10  scenic  minutes  from  Guelph  on  Hwy  7 East 
519.856.2575  888.339.2819 

Tues-Wed  10-5,  Thurs-Fri  10-8,  Sat  10-5,  Sun  12-5 


MONTESSORI 

SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 

If  your  child  is  between  2/2  and  6 years  of  age  and 
needs  more  of  a challenge  then  the  Montessori 
School  of  Wellington  may  be  the  answer.  We  offer 
one-on-one  tuition  in  the  areas  of  reading,  writing, 
mathematics,  geography,  history,  science  and  life 
skills.  Your  child  can  flourish  academically  and 
socially  in  our  warm,  family-style  environment. 

• qualified  Montessori  teachers  • gymnasium 

• full  & half-day  programs  • French 

• Arts  Programme  • Musikgarten 

NOW  ACCEPTING  ENROLMENT 
FOR  SEPTEMBER,  2004 

821-5876 

68  Suffolk  Street  West,  GUELPH  N1H2J2 
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THESIS  DEFENCE 


ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum’s  Sunday  afternoon 
walks  continue  March  28  with  "A 
Sensational  Stroll,”  April  4 with 
“Weather  or  Not  We  Should  Walk” 
and  April  11  with  “Here  Comes 
Peter  Cottontail!”  The  walks  leave 
from  the  Nature  Centre  at  2 p.m.  A 
donation  of  $3  is  suggested. 


Interpretive  biologist  Chris  Earley 
leads  the  workshop  “Warblers:  But- 
terflies of  the  Bird  World,  Level  1” 
April  16  from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  at  the 
Arboretum  Centre.  Cost  is  $65.  Reg- 
istration and  payment  are  required 
by  April  2.  To  register,  call  Ext. 
52358. 


“Cottage  Birds:  Your  Summertime 
Companions”  is  the  theme  of  a 
workshop  led  by  Chris  Earley  April 
23  from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $45. 
Registration  and  payment  deadline 
is  April  9. 


The  Arboretum’s  Theatre  in  the 
Trees  presents  the  Arnold  Kane 
comedy  Marriage  Can  Be  Hazardous 
to  Your  Health  March  27  and  April  3, 
17  and  24.  Doors  open  at  6 p.m. 
Showtime  is  8 p.m.  Cost  is  $53.  For 
tickets,  call  Ext.  54110. 


ART  CENTRE 


Inuit  art  is  the  focus  of  a brown  bag 
lunch  talk  by  Judith  Nasby,  director 
of  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Cen- 
tre, March  30  at  noon.  She  will  dis- 
cuss “Asingit:  Their  Others  in 
Poland”  and  “Art  and  Culture  in 
Baker  Lake  Today.” 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  noon-hour  concert 
series  presents  student  soloists 
March  25  and  April  1,  showcasing 
students  in  Guelph's  applied  music 
program.  The  concerts  are  held  in 
MacKinnon  107.  Admission  is  free, 
but  donations  are  welcome. 


The  U of  G Choir,  conducted  by 
Marta  McCarthy  and  accompanied 
by  members  of  the  Guelph  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  performs  Requiem 
by  Mozart  and  Daley  March  27  at  8 
p.m.  at  Church  of  Our  Lady.  Tickets 
are  $ 1 5 general,  $ 1 2 for  students  and 
seniors,  $8  for  U of  G students  with 
ID. 


U of  G will  mark  Canadian  com- 
poser R.  Murray  Schafer’s  70th 
birthday  with  a gala  concert  of  his 
musical  and  theatrical  works  March 
30  at  8 p.m.  in  the  George  Luscombe 
Theatre. 


The  U of  G Orchestra,  conducted  by 
Henry  Janzen,  and  the  Concert 
Winds,  led  by  John  Goddard,  per- 
form April  2 at  8 p.m.  at  the  River 
Run  Centre.  For  tickets,  call 
763-3000. 


FILM 


Sue  U of  G undergraduate  students 
and  a Sheridan  College  film  student 
will  host  the  premiere  of  their  docu- 
mentary Film,  Security  Conscious- 
ness: Detained  in  Guelph,  March  31 
at  4 p.m.  at  the  Book  Shelf  Cinema. 


FORUM 


“Fat:  A Balancing  Act”  is  the  topic  of 
this  year’s  Food,  Nutrition  and 
Health  Forum  organized  by  human 
biology  and  nutritional  sciences 
graduate  students  March  27  from 
noon  to  5 p.m.  in  Rozanski  Hall. 


LECTURES 


Composer  R.  Murray  Schafer  will 
give  a free  public  lecture  on  his  12- 
part  Patria  series  March  29  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  Rozanski  103. 


M.S.  Nagaraja  Rao,  director  of  the 
Centre  for  Indian  Studies  in 
Karnataka,  India,  will  give  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  the  “Art  and 
Architecture  of  Karnataka”  April  8 at 
10.30  a.m.  in  MacKinnon  132.  The 
talk  is  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  History,  the  India  Semester 
Committee  and  the  Centre  for 
International  Programs. 


NOTICES 


The  Arboretum  Master  Plan  Steer- 
ing Committee  will  hold  public 
meetings  March  29  at  noon  in  UC 
103  and  April  7 at  7:30  p.m.  at 
Guelph  City  Hall. 


The  School  of  English  and  Theatre 
Studies  and  Stone  Road  Mall  are 
sponsoring  the  Stone  Sky  2004  Liter- 
ary Competition  for  high  school  stu- 
dents. The  categories  are  fiction, 
poetry,  and  dramatic  monologue  or 
dialogue.  Entries  should  be  submit- 
ted by  April  30  to:  Stone  Sky  Literary 
Competition,  School  of  English  and 
Theatre  Studies,  Massey  Hall.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext.  53147. 


The  newly  formed  Queer  Caucus  in 
the  School  of  English  and  Theatre 
Studies  will  hold  its  monthly  social 
March  29  at  noon  in  Massey  203. 
The  goal  is  to  create  a positive  queer 
social  environment  in  which  gradu- 
ate students,  staff  and  faculty  can 
network,  chat  and  share  informa- 
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tion.  For  more  information,  send 
e-mail  to  chodgson@uoguelph.ca  or 
dbelisle@uoguelph.ca. 


The  Central  Student  Association 
(CSA)  is  calling  for  nominations  for 
its  annual  Teaching  Excellence 
Award.  Nominations  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  CSA  office  or  e-mailed 
to  csaacad@uoguelph.ca  by  April  2 
at  4:30  p.m.  For  an  application  form, 
call  Ext.  56748. 


The  U of  G Child-Care  and  Learning 
Centre  presents  a discussion  of 
“Healthy  Lunches  and  Snacks  for 
Children”  March  31  at  7 p.m.  at  the 
centre.  To  attend,  RSVP  by  March 
29  to  Ext.  52682. 


The  Zavitz  Gallery  hosts  a juried  art 
show  until  March  27  and  features 
works  by  the  specialized  studio  prac- 
tice class  March  28  to  April  3. 


A poster  session  on  research  achieve- 
ments supported  by  the  University’s 
Hannam  Soybean  Utilization  Fund 
runs  March  25  from  1:30  to  3:30 
p.m.  at  the  Arboretum. 


The  U of  G SGI  Club  will  host  a dis- 
cussion on  “Discovering  Life’s 
Unlimited  Potential”  March  24  at  7 
p.m.  in  UC  430. 


SEMINARS 


“Are  You  Caffeinated?”  is  the  focus 
of  a seminar  hosted  by  the  Health 
and  Performance  Centre  March  25 
at  7 p.m.  in  Powell  207.  Cost  is  $10. 
To  register,  call  Ext.  53460. 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
graduate  student  seminar  series  con- 
tinues March  26  with  Michael  Waud 
presenting  “A  Post-Transcriptional 
Gene  Silencing  Model  System 
Designed  to  Confer  a High  Fre- 
quency of  Transgenic  Plum  Pox 
Potyvirus  Resistance”  at  12:30  p.m. 
in  Chemistry  and  Microbiology  160. 


“Ecological  Consequences  of  Cogni- 
tive Abilities  and  Constraints”  is  the 
topic  of  Reuven  Dukas  of  McMaster 
University  in  the  Department  of 
Zoology  seminar  series  March  26  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 


The  international  development 
seminar  series  presents  Prof.  Kerry 
Preibisch,  Sociology  and  Anthropol- 
ogy, discussing  “Migrant  Agricul- 
tural Workers  and  Processes  of 
Social  Inclusion  in  Rural  Canada: 
Encuentros  and  Desencuentros” 
March  26  at  4 p.m.  in  MacLachlan 
107. 


The  Department  of  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences  seminar 
series  concludes  March  29  with  Prof. 
Lorraine  Jadeski  exploring  “The 
Role  of  IQGAP  in  Tumour  Progres- 
sion” at  10:30  a.m.  in  Animal  Sci- 
ence and  Nutrition  141. 


The  Cognitive  Science  Group  pres- 
ents Donald  Pfaff  of  Rockefeller 
University  discussing  “Mechanisms 
Underlying  General  Brain  Arousal” 
March  29  at  4 p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
234. 


The  Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry  is 
sponsoring  a seminar  with  human 
resources  consultant  Lloyd  Field 
March  29  at  7:30  p.m.  in  UC  103.  His 
topic  is  creating  workplaces  and 
communities  where  the  emotional, 
social,  spiritual  and  intellectual 
needs  of  individuals  can  be  met.  Cost 
is  $40  at  the  door. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of  Bot- 
any seminar  series  is  Taylor  Field  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  March  30. 
On  April  6,  Prof.  Andrew  Gordon, 
Environmental  Biology,  explores 
“Long-Term  Ecological  Research  in 
Forests  and  Agroforests.”  The  semi- 
nars are  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod 
265A. 


The  Department  of  Physics  seminar 
series  features  Allan  Griffin  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  discussing 
“McLennan,  Allen  and  Misener: 
Low-Temperature  Physics  at 
Toronto  in  the  Period  1920  to  1936 
and  the  Discovery  of  Superfluidity” 
March  30  at  4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton 
105.  On  April  6,  Gabriela  Gonzalez 
of  Louisiana  State  University 
presents  “Gravitational  Wave  De- 
tectors: New  Eyes  for  Physics  and 
Astronomy”  at  4 p.m.,  room  TBA. 


THEATRE 


Guelph’s  drama  program  presents 
the  interactive  theatre  event  Sand  in 
the  Machine  until  March  27  at  8:39 
p.m.  At  the  George  Luscombe  Thea- 
tre. Tickets  are  $7  and  $9  at  the  door. 


The  German  studies  program  pres- 
ents “Another  Two-Night  Stand”  by 
Those  Crazy  Germans  Productions 
April  2 and  3 at  7 p.m.  in  Lower  Mas- 
sey Hall.  The  performance  incorpo- 
rates five  scenes,  four  in  English  and 
one  in  German,  from  Bertolt 
Brecht’s  Mother  Courage,  Wheat  on 
the Autobahnby  Felix Mitterer,  Little 
Red-Hot  Man  by  Kerstin  Specht,  an 
original  student  composition  and 
Geschichten  aus  dem  Wiener  Wald 
( Tales  From  the  Vienna  Woods)  by 
Odbn  von  Horvdth.  Tickets  are  $4. 


The  final  examination  of  Zhi  Xie,  an 
M.Sc.  candidate  in  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  is 
March  29  at  2 p.m.  in  MacNaughton 
222.  The  thesis  is  “Ruthenium  Com- 
plex Catalyzed  Ionic  Hydrogenation 
of  Diols  in  Acidic  Medium.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Marcel  Schlaf. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


Action  Read  hosts  its  sixth  annual 
poetry  night  April  1 at  the  Boat- 
house, 116  Gordon  St.  Guests  will 
include  Prof.  Judith  Thompson, 
English  and  Theatre  Studies.  The 
evening  will  include  a silent  auction. 
Doors  open  at  6:45  p.m.;  reading 
begins  at  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  area 
available  from  Action  Read  and  the 
Book  Shelf.  For  more  information, 
call  836-2759. 


Club  Richelieu  de  Guelph  will  hold 
its  annual  maple  sugar  brunch  April 
4 from  1 1 a.m.  to  2 p.m.  at  Ecole  St- 
Rene-Goupil,  221  Scottsdale  Dr. 
Cost  is  $7  or  $4.  The  event  will 
include  activities  for  children. 


The  Guelph  Symphony  Orchestra 
presents  works  by  Brahms,  Bizet  and 
Beethoven  April  4 at  7:30  p.m.  at  the 
River  Run  Centre.  The  evening  will 
include  Guelph  native  Michael  Esch 
performing  Brahms’s  Piano  Con- 
certo No.  1 in  D minor.  For  ticket 
information,  call  763-3000. 


The  Guelph  Chamber  Choir,  con- 
ducted by  Gerald  Neufeld,  joins 
forces  with  Dancetheatre  David 
Earle  to  present  “Sacred  Dance” 
April  3 at  8 p.m.  at  the  River  Run 
Centre.  For  tickets,  call  763-3000. 


The  sixth  annual  Guelph  Contem- 
porary Dance  Festival  runs  April  1 to 
4 in  downtown  Guelph.  The  festival 
brochure  is  available  at  area  tourism 
offices,  businesses  and  public  librar- 
ies or  by  calling  780-2220.  Details 
are  also  available  at  www.guelph 
contemporarydancefestival.com. 


The  Guelph  Spring  Festival  is  spon- 
soring a home  treasure  road  show 
called  “What’s  It  Worth?”  April  3 
from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  at  St.  George’s 
Church.  Cost  of  appraisals  is  $20  per 
item.  Book  an  appraisal  at  821-3210. 


The  Guelph  Urban  Forum  presents 
Mike  Lepage,  principal  of  the  RWDI 
Group,  discussing  “Urban  Smog  in 
Southern  Ontario:  Clearing  the  Air 
about  Clean  Air”  March  30  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  the  Guelph  Youth  Music 
Centre. 


Your  NEW  Local  on-line  Booking  Agent 


For  Last  Minute  Bookings  . 

Book  Online 


www.royalcitytravel.com 


com 


-BfJ  AIR  CANADA  ® 


Onl  Reg  NBR027 16341 
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When  Prof.  Ernie  McFarland,  left,  and  Tom  Kehn  take  their  physics  science  show  on  the  road,  it  means  packing  a 
van  with  five  crates  of  equipment,  including  this  magnet  and  these  pendulum  bobs,  which  are  designed  to 
demonstrate  magnetic  braking.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Physics  Duo  Goes  National 

Perennially  popular  science  show  crew  appears  on  CTV’s  Good  Morning  Canada 


After  almost  20  years  of 
playing  local  shows  on  the 
road,  a U of  G physics  duo  is  now 
enjoying  some  national  air  time. 

It  was  in  the  mid-1980s  that 
physics  professor  Ernie  McFarland 
and  Tom  Kehn,  supervisor  of  under- 
graduate physics  laboratories  at 
Guelph,  first  parlayed  a series  of  un- 
dergraduate demonstrations  into 
what  has  become  a perennially 
popular  science  road  show  for 
schoolchildren.  Earlier  this  year, 
they  took  a grab  bag  of  their  most 
eye-catching  demonstrations  into  a 
Kitchener  TV  studio  to  tape  a series 
of  weekly  segments  aimed  at  ex- 
plaining the  mysteries  of  science  to  a 
nationwide  television  audience. 

Since  mid-January,  their  science 
demonstrations  have  aired  in  three- 
to  five-minute  segments  to  weekend 
audiences  on  CTV’s  Good  Morning 
Canada. 


By  late  March,  just  over  half  of 
the  19  segments  had  appeared  on  the 
Saturday  morning  show,  which  has 
an  audience  of  150,000  to  200,000, 
and  had  been  repeated  on  the  Sun- 
day show.  Called  “Everyday  Sci- 
ence,” the  segments  have  McFarland 
and  Kehn  performing  an  experiment 
on  camera  with  show  host  Tom 
Knowlton  to  demonstrate  principles 
of  physics,  from  sound  vibrations  to 
air  pressure  to  conservation  of  angu- 
lar momentum. 

“We  want  to  show  that  physics  is 
fun  and  understandable,”  says  Kehn. 

They  were  originally  scheduled  to 
tape  enough  episodes  for  about  two 
months’  worth  of  shows,  but  ended 
up  filming  19  episodes.  “We  taped 
10  shows  and  they  asked  for  more,” 
says  McFarland. 

Many  of  the  demonstrations 
have  a try-this-at-home  flavour, 
such  as  passing  a metal  skewer  safely 


through  a balloon  to  explain  surface 
tension  or  setting  up  vibrations  by 
rubbing  a piece  of  aluminum  to  pro- 
duce a loud  tone.  To  demonstrate 
conservation  of  angular  momen- 
tum, viewers  are  shown  a clip  of  a 
spinning  figure  skater,  then  watch  as 
McFarland  and  Kehn  spin  the 
show’s  host  on  a stool  while  he 
moves  his  arms  to  speed  up  or  slow 
down. 

Among  their  perennial  crowd- 
pleasers,  the  duo  demonstrates  a feat 
called  "breaking  the  broomstick.” 
McFarland-turned-samurai-warrior 
uses  a metal  rod  to  crack  a wooden 
stick  resting  on  a pair  of  goblets  — 
without  spilling  a drop  of  water.  (He 
confesses  that  this  demonstration 
occasionally  goes  awry;  they  had  to 
mop  up  and  repeat  it  for  the  cam- 
era.) In  another  must-have  demo, 
they  generate  electricity  by  moving  a 
Continued  on  page  14 


This  Week  in  1964 


Forty  years  ago,  the  News 
Bulletin  published  by  Guelph’s 
Federated  Colleges  reported  that: 

• Botany  master’s  student  Gerry 
Hofstra  had  won  a National  Research 
Council  Studentship  to  continue  his 
graduate  work  at  Queen’s  University 
(Hofstra  went  on  to  become  a faculty 
member  at  Guelph  and  retired  from 
the  Department  of  Environmental 
Biology  in  1995). 


• The  campus  was  hosting  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Textile  Col- 
ourists, the  Turnip  Growers  Meet- 
ing, the  Bulk  Tank  Graders’ 
Course,  the  Horticultural  Spray 
School,  the  Dairy  Plant  Fieldmen’s 
Conference  and  the  Provincial  Jun- 
ior Farmer  Festival. 

• A charter  bus  trip  to  Buffalo  was 
being  organized.  Cost  was  $3 
return. 


Guelph  Awarded 
Two  More  Canada 
Research  Chairs 

Biomedical  scientist,  physicist  receive  federal  support 


UOF  G WILL  GAIN  expanded 
facilities  to  explore  emerging 
fields  in  biomedical  sciences  and 
biophysics  with  the  appointment  of 
two  additional  Canada  Research 
Chairs. 

Industry  Minister  Lucienne 
Robillard  named  biomedical  sci- 
ences professor  Allan  King  and 
physics  professor  Vladimir  Ladiz- 
hansky  to  the  prestigious  positions 
during  an  event  in  Calgary  April  5. 

“The  work  our  chair  holders  are 
doing  in  universities  throughout  the 
country  plays  a key  role  in  making 
Canada  a better  place  to  live,”  Robil- 
lard said. 

King  was  appointed  a Tier  1 Can- 
ada Research  Chair  in  Animal  Re- 
productive Biotechnology.  Tier  1 
chairs  are  acknowledged  as  interna- 
tional leaders  in  their  fields  and  are 
awarded  $200,000  a year  for  seven 
years. 

“I  am  deeply  honoured  to  have 
been  selected,”  says  King,  who  cred- 


its his  students,  department  and  col- 
lege with  helping  him  achieve  this 
distinction.  He  adds  that  the  award 
is  important  recognition  of  both  his 
research  program  and  the  field  of  re- 
productive biotechnology,  which 
has  “the  potential  to  make  a signifi- 
cant contribution  to  agriculture, 
biomedical  research  and  human  and 
animal  health.” 

Ladizhansky  was  named  a Tier  2 
Canada  Research  Chair  in  Biophys- 
ics. Tier  2 chairs  are  considered 
emerging  leaders  and  receive 
$100,000  a year  for  five  years. 

“There  are  many  excellent  young 
researchers  in  the  field  who  have  the 
potential  to  become  world-leading 
scientists,"  says  Ladizhansky.  “I  am 
delighted  to  have  been  awarded  a 
CRC  title." 

King  and  Ladizhansky  are  wel- 
come additions  to  U of  G’s  growing 
cohort  of  distinguished  Canada 
Research  Chairs,  says  Prof.  Alan 
Continued  on  page  6 


Student  Leaders 
Recognized  for 
Contributions 


Women’s  studies  student  wins  R.P.  Gilmor  Award 


STUDENT  CONTRIBUTIONS  to  the 
University  of  Guelph,  student 
life  and  the  local  community  were 
recognized  at  an  awards  banquet 
March  26. 

The  16th  annual  R.P.  Gilmor 
Student  Life  Award,  which  recog- 
nizes individuals  or  groups  who 
have  contributed  to  the  betterment 
of  student  life  at  the  University,  was 
presented  to  fourth-year  women’s 
studies  student  Hanna  Dyer. 

As  a staff  member  in  the  Central 
Student  Association  (CSA)  Human 
Rights  Office,  she  co-ordinated  a 
sold-out  show  to  benefit  a new 
transsexual  support  group  in 
Guelph.  She  also  co-ordinated  a 
queer  special  edition  of  The  Peak  and 
co-organized  this  year’s  Queer  Iden- 
tities Week.  She  served  on  a new  fac- 
ulty hiring  committee  in  the 
women’s  studies  program  this  year 
and  helped  put  together  a retrospec- 


tive magazine  for  the  program. 

Winner  of  the  fifth  annual  Brian 
D.  Sullivan  Student  Leadership 
Award  was  fourth-year  political  sci- 
ence student  Josh  Alcock.  The  Sulli- 
van Award  is  presented  to  a 
graduating  student  who  has  made 
significant  contributions  to  student 
leadership  through  his  or  her  in- 
volvement as  an  elected  or  ap- 
pointed student  representative. 

During  his  years  at  U of  G, 
Alcock  held  a variety  of  student  lead- 
ership positions,  including  president 
of  the  College  of  Social  and  Applied 
Human  Sciences  Student  Alliance, 
external  commissioner  for  the  CSA 
and  chair  of  the  College  of  Arts  Stu- 
dent Union.  In  addition,  he  has 
served  on  a number  of  University 
bodies,  including  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, Senate  and  the  University  Cen- 
tre board  of  directors.  He  is  also 
Continued  on  page  14 
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e sure  to  enjoy 
your  career 
and  get  the 
most  out  of 
each  work  day., 
let  us  help  you 
see  your  world 
more' clearly. — 


Canvision  Optical 

666  Woolwich  Street  ___ 

Guelph, ON  N1H7GS  #00-70/0 


18  Ferndale 

m 


Legal  Duplex  with  additional 
bachelor  apartment.  Main  floor 
income  Si, 100  a month. 
Bachelor  income  $500  a 
month.  Basement  income  $880 
a month.  Lots  of  updates  in  last 
few  years.  Solid  investment. 
Call  soon  before  it’s  SOLD. 


Jim  Murphy 
Diane  Sorbara 

Associate  Broker  MVA,  Sales  Rep. 


HomeLife  Realty 

fadfe?)  3 3^ -'ll  0“7”:2 

jlmtliunc@homcfireauclph.com 


Nestled  in  a small  village  is  a workshop . . 


, . . where  two  upholsterers  are  building  the 
finest  quality,  hand-tied  coil  spring  sofas. 


Visit  us:  Main  St.  South,  Rockwood 

10  scenic  minutes  from  Guelph  on  Hwy  7 East 
519.856.2575  888.339.2819 

Tues-Wed  10-5,  Thurs-Fri  10-8,  Sat  10-5,  Sun  12-5 


AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

Breathe  cleaner  air 

• remove  microscopic  dust  mites 

• remove  up  to  82.6%  of  the 
mildew,  mould  and  bacteria 
in  air  contaminants 


lower  energy  costs 


Valerie  Poulton 


STEAMATIC. 

loul  cleiBioj  & restoration 


Call  Us 

(519)  836-7340 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  Than  Steamatic! 


Publicity  Campaign  Continues 

COU  raises  awareness  of  critical  need  for  increased  university  funding 


The  Council  of  Ontario  Uni- 
versities (COU)  continues  to 
publicize  the  contributions  univer- 
sities make  to  the  province’s 
economic,  scientific  and  social  fabric 
and  to  raise  awareness  of  the  critical 
need  for  increased  government 
funding. 

Advertisements  appeared  last 
week  in  several  area  newspapers,  in- 
cluding the  Guelph  Mercury,  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that 
Ontario’s  per-student  funding  is  the 
lowest  of  all  Canadian  provinces. 
The  advertisement  first  appeared  in 
the  Globe  and  Mail.  Radio  ads  also 
aired  for  three  weeks  in  all  commu- 
nities that  are  home  to  an  Ontario 
university. 

“All  universities  are  concerned 
about  receiving  predictable,  sustain- 
able and  adequate  funding,”  says 
COU  president  Ian  Clark.  “We 
would  like  to  see  the  amount  per  stu- 
dent increased  to  be  equivalent  to 
that  of  other  excellent  publicly  sup- 
ported university  systems  in  North 
America.” 

The  advertisements  are  part  of 
COU’s  “A  Strong  Ontario  Needs 
Strong  Universities”  public  aware- 
ness campaign. 

“This  is  the  first  time  the  presi- 
dents of  Ontario’s  18  universities 
have  joined  together  and  spoken  out 
in  such  a public  manner  to  help  the 
government  achieve  its  objectives,” 
says  president  Alastair  Summerlee. 


“The  Liberal  Party’s  election  plat- 
form focused  on  education,  and  the 
premier  has  said  he  wants  his  gov- 
ernment to  be  known  as  the  educa- 
tion government.  Now  is  an  ideal 
time  to  help  the  government  achieve 
that.” 

The  campaign  seems  to  be  having 
the  desired  effect.  Although  the 
province  is  not  expected  to  unveil  its 
2004/2005  budget  until  mid-May,  it 
has  already  committed  to  providing 
universities  with  one-time  money  to 
address  continued  costs  of  the  dou- 
ble cohort,  says  Clark.  Universities 
are  still  waiting  to  hear  about  more 
permanent  funding  commitments, 
such  as  the  amount  of  the  quality  as- 
surance fund,  a three-year  program 
to  enhance  quality.  Funding 
amounts  for  the  first  and  third  years 
were  announced  when  the  program 
was  introduced  in  2003,  but 
second-year  support  was  not  speci- 
fied. 

“We  are  assuming  that  this  gov- 
ernment will  provide  quality  assur- 
ance funding  as  outlined  in  previous 
governments’  budgets,  and  that  the 
funding  will  be  increased  to  ensure 
that  quality  will  be  maintained  for 
the  double-cohort  students,”  Clark 
says. 

He  notes  that  the  funding  con- 
cerns highlighted  in  COU’s  adver- 
tisements did  not  develop  recently. 
Rather,  they  are  the  result  of  long- 
standing underfunding  and  provin- 


cial cutbacks. 

Clark  says  COU  launched  its  ini- 
tiative earlier  this  month  to  coincide 
with  the  provincial  government’s 
consultation  sessions  around  budget 
priorities  for  2004/2005.  “Our  cam- 
paign was  specifically  directed  at  the 
government’s  process.” 

The  government  is  asking  the 
public  what  Ontario  needs  to  do  to 
ensure  its  continued  strength  and 
quality  of  life.  It  also  proposes  five 
goals:  better  student  achievement,  a 
healthier  public  and  province,  better 
jobs  and  workers,  safe  and  vital  com- 
munities, and  increased  citizen  in- 
volvement. 

“It’s  a new  government,  and  the 
government  is  going  to  Ontarians, 
asking  them  for  priorities,”  says 
Clark.  “We  are  providing  the  people 
of  this  province  with  information  to 
help  them  reflect  on  their  priorities.” 
The  public  needs  to  know  how 
important  universities  are  to  the 
future  health  and  wealth  of  the 
province,  he  says.  “None  of  the  inno- 
vative developments  necessary  to 
ensure  the  province’s  long-term 
competitiveness  are  possible  without 
strong  universities.” 

In  addition,  both  the  general 
public  and  the  Ontario  government 
must  realize  that  universities  are  ab- 
solutely central  to  the  achievement 
of  the  goals  the  government  has 
identified,  he  says. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


First  Winner  of  Academic 
Advising  Medallion  Named 

OAC  prof  lauded  for  his  availability  to  students,  approachability  and  innovation 


The  University’s  Council  on 
Undergraduate  Academic  Ad- 
vising (CUAA)  has  announced  the 
recipient  of  its  first  Excellence  in 
Undergraduate  Academic  Advising 
Medallion.  Prof.  Jim  Atkinson, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  is  being 
recognized  for  making  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  academic 
advising  by  helping  students  in  the 
development  and  pursuit  of  their 
goals. 

“I’m  thrilled  by  this  honour,” 
says  Atkinson.  “Acting  as  a student 
adviser  allows  me  to  encourage  stu- 
dents to  think  in  ways  they  haven’t 
thought  in  before,  to  gain  confi- 
dence in  doing  things  they  haven’t 
done  before  and  to  enjoy  both  the 
process  and  the  challenges  they  ex- 
perience." 

Atkinson  has  been  teaching  and 
advising  B.Sc.  students  at  U of  G for 


25  years.  He  was  nominated  by  stu- 
dent Reannon  Marcelissen  and  re- 
ceived supporting  letters  from 
students  and  colleagues.  He  was 
lauded  for  his  availability  to  stu- 
dents, approachability  and  innova- 
tive delivery  methods. 

“Dr.  Atkinson  has  earned  the  stu- 
dents’ respect  and  gratitude  for 
keeping  us  all  on  the  path  to  achiev- 
ing our  goals  and  aspirations,”  wrote 
Marcelissen.  “He  is  well-deserving  of 
this  great  honour.” 

Atkinson  will  be  presented  this 
fall  with  a gold  medallion,  custom- 
designed  by  Ian  Smith  of  the  CBS 
dean’s  office,  and  a certificate.  The 
annual  award  was  created  by  the 
CUAA,  which  was  formed  in  2003 
following  a 14-month  comprehen- 
sive review  of  academic  advising  at 
Guelph.  Chaired  by  Prof.  Jill 
McCutcheon,  acting  associate  vice- 


president  (academic),  the  council 
manages  and  co-ordinates  all  aspects 
of  academic  advising  and  has  broad 
representation  from  numerous 
groups  on  campus. 

“The  medal  was  designed  to  rec- 
ognize the  great  work  our  advisers 
do  and  the  importance  of  academic 
advising  to  an  undergraduate’s  ca- 
reer,” says  Shari  Dorr,  co-ordinator 
of  the  Undergraduate  Academic  In- 
formation Centre. 

The  recipient  of  the  medallion  is 
chosen  by  a selection  committee 
chaired  by  the  associate  vice- 
president  (academic)  or  a designate 
and  two  undergraduate  students 
from  different  colleges,  a college 
dean,  a faculty  member  and  the  Cen- 
tral Student  Association  academic 
commissioner. 
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INPUT  SOUGHT  ON 
RESPONSE  TO  SSHRC 

Prof.  Terry  Crowley,  chair 
of  the  Department  of  His- 
tory and  U of  G’s  represen- 
tative to  the  Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities  Research 
Council  (SSHRC),  seeks 
input  from  the  U of  G com- 
munity on  Guelph’s  official 
response  to  the  transforma- 
tion process  under  way  at 
SSHRC.  The  draft  response 
will  be  posted  April  12  at 
wwnv.uoguelph.ca/research/ funds/ 
opportunities/delegates.  Responses 
are  requested  by  April  19.  Crowley 
will  submit  a final  report  April  30. 


ELECTRICAL  SHUTDOWN  SET 

Portions  of  the  campus  electrical 
system  will  be  shut  down  May  9 for 
inspection  and  basic  preventive 
maintenance.  The  shutdown  will 
last  up  to  six  hours,  but  the  essential 
or  emergency  power  system  will  be 
operational  in  all  buildings.  The 
power  outage  will  affect  only  the 
following  buildings:  Alumni  Sta- 
dium, Biological  Control  Lab, 
Blackwood  Hall,  Chemistry  and 
Microbiology,  Drew  Hall,  Fire  Hall, 
575  Gordon  St.,  Hoad  House,  John- 
ston Hall,  Lambton  Hall,  Landscape 
Architecture,  Maids  Hall,  McNally 
House,  Pathobiology,  all  Physical 
Resources  buildings,  Police  Build- 
ing, Trent  Building,  Vehicle  Serv- 
ices, 1 Trent  Lane,  Young  House 
and  Zoology  Annex  1 and  2. 


OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH  TO  MOVE 

The  Office  of  Research  is  getting  set 
to  move  from  the  Reynolds 
Building  to  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
University  Centre.  To  facilitate  the 
move,  the  office  will  be  closed  for 
business  April  8 and  12  and  will 
reopen  in  its  new  location  April  13. 


MCC  CANNING  OPERATION  SET 

The  Guelph  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  returns  to  campus  April 
26  to  30  for  its  annual  beef  canning 
operation.  Setup  will  begin  April  23 
in  parking  lot  P30.  The  operation 
wall  run  from  6 a.m.  to  11  p.m. 
Monday  to  Friday. 


ECONOMICS  ALUMNI  RETURN 

The  Department  of  Economics  and 
the  student  Economics  Society  co- 
hosted a career  night  March  23. 
Seven  Guelph  alumni  were  on  hand 
to  offer  career  advice  and  informa- 
tion. Participants  were  1995  gradu- 
ate Jim  Cirello  of  Bell  Canada,  2002 
grad  John  Kane  of  Air  Canada,  2002 
grad  Stephen  Marcotte,  an  MBA 
student  at  York  University,  1996 
grad  David  MacNeil  of  Bombardier 
Aerospace,  1987  grad  Evan  Siddall 
of  Lazard  Canada,  1998  grad  Davide 
Stefano  of  Loblaw  Companies  Ltd. 
and  2001  grad  Mark  Tuvikene  of 
PROPHIX  Software. 


CHANGE  ROOM  TO  CLOSE 

The  men’s  change  room  at  the  Ath- 
letics Centre  wall  close  for  renova- 
tions April  20  to  replace  drain  lines 
from  the  showers  and  washroom. 
The  work  will  take  three  to  four 
months  to  complete.  During  this 
time,  men  will  use  the  upstairs  sec- 
tion of  the  women’s  change  room. 
For  more  details,  call  Ext.  52216. 


Networks  by  the  Number 

Math  prof  collaborates  with  international  scholars  at  prestigious  retreat  in  Italy 


Prof.  Monica  Cojocaru  studies  traffic  flow  in  networks  from  global  markets  to  the  Internet. 


PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


The  poet  was  pleased  to  meet 
Prof.  Monica  Cojocaru  as  a 
scholarly  colleague  at  a prestigious 
research  retreat  last  month  in 
Bellagio,  Italy.  But  after  learning  the 
Guelph  professor  was  a mathe- 
matician, the  poet  was  quick  to  fall 
into  a common  misconception.  “Of 
course,  I won’t  understand  your 
work,”  she  said. 

Cojocaru  likes  to  think  the 
woman  might  have  been  singing  a 
different  tune  by  the  end  of  their 
two-week  stay.  “Mathematicians  are 
very  regular  people,”  she  says. 

Cojocaru  joined  the  Department 
of  Mathematics  and  Statistics  last 
summer  as  a recipient  of  a University 
Faculty  Award  from  the  Natural  Sci- 
ences and  Engineering  Research 
Council,  an  award  designed  to  en- 
courage women  and  Aboriginal  Peo- 
ples to  pursue  academic  careers  in 
science  and  engineering.  She  spent 
two  weeks  in  mid-March  at  the  Bel- 
lagio Study  and  Conference  Centre 
on  Italy’s  Lake  Como  as  one  of  an  in- 
ternational trio  of  mathematicians 
funded  by  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion’s Bellagio  Program.  They  were 
the  first  group  of  scientists  funded 
under  the  foundation’s  team  resi- 
dency program. 

Although  Cojocaru  was  still  at 
Queen’s  University  when  the  grant 
was  announced  last  spring,  she  says 
it  was  “a  great  honour  to  receive  this 
award,  and  I was  so  pleased  that  the 
University  of  Guelph  was  being  rep- 
resented in  that  incredibly  prestig- 
ious venue.” 

Established  in  1959,  the  Bellagio 
Centre  provides  short  retreats  for 
scholars,  scientists,  artists,  writers, 
policy-makers  and  practitioners 
from  around  the  world  to  pursue  re- 
search projects. 

During  their  stay,  Cojocaru  and 
her  colleagues  Anna  Nagumey  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Am- 
herst and  Patrizia  Daniele  of  the 
University  of  Catania,  Sicily,  com- 
pleted a research  paper  that  they 


have  already  submitted  to  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Mathemati- 
cal Society.  Cojocaru  expects  they 
will  publish  several  more  papers  and 
ultimately  a book. 

The  trio  turned  out  to  be  the  only 
scientists  last  month  among  resi- 
dents that  included  a poet,  a histo- 
rian and  a medical  doctor.  Cojocaru 
concedes  that  some  of  the  other  resi- 
dents might  have  been  cowed  by  the 
title  of  their  team  project:  “Dynam- 
ics of  Complex  Networks  in  an  Envi- 
ronment of  Risk  and  Uncertainty: 
Theoretical  Foundations  and  Appli- 
cations to  Global  Supply  Chain  and 
International  Financial  Networks.” 

But  having  taken  a requisite  turn 
one  evening  to  present  their  work  to 
that  diverse  gathering,  Cojocaru  re- 
turned to  Guelph  in  late  March 
primed  to  explain  her  research  in 
ways  non-mathematicians  might 
understand. 

Think  of  vehicles  travelling  back 
and  forth  between  two  points,  she 
says.  How  do  you  track  the  traffic 
flow  and  find  the  point  where  each 
commuter  is  optimizing  the  trip 
time  and  cost  over  a day  or  a month, 
while  accounting  for  numerous  vari- 
ables? She’s  interested  in  modelling 
to  find  the  equilibrium  point  where 
such  a network  operates  optimally 
for  everyone. 

Far  from  being  restricted  to  pro- 
saic questions  of  traffic  control,  she 
says,  the  same  idea  can  be  success- 
fully applied  to  financial  markets,  as 
traders  exchange  various  financial 
instruments  back  and  forth.  Making 
sense  of  complicated  international 
financial  and  supply  chain  networks 
and  developing  algorithms  to  help 
countries  improve  decision-making 
and  become  more  competitive  was 
the  purpose  of  the  trio’s  research  at 
Bellagio. 

One  “really  cool”  application 
Cojocaru  hopes  to  explore  is  the  use 
of  their  ideas  in  modelling  demand 
and  traffic  on  the  Internet.  She  says 
Internet  providers  might  be  inter- 


ested in  more  efficient  ways  to  pro- 
vide and  price  various  services. 

“The  concept  of  networks  is  un- 
derlying a lot  of  these  examples.” 

A self-described  theoretician, 
Cojocaru  says  she  likes  to  see  her 
ideas  applied  to  the  real  world.  “The 
field  of  applied  mathematics  in  net- 
works is  huge  nowadays." 

A related  application  that  hits 
even  closer  to  home  for  her  is  in  hu- 
man migration  patterns,  including 
what  factors  lure  people  to  cities  and 
what  compels  people  to  move  from 
one  place  to  another  in  a bid  to  bet- 
ter their  lot. 

She  came  to  Canada  in  1998  as 
the  only  family  member  to  leave  her 
native  Romania.  Emigrating  had  not 
been  part  of  her  plans  when  she  be- 
gan studying  math  at  the  University 
of  Bucharest.  Her  father  had  also 
studied  there  before  becoming  a col- 
lege math  teacher  in  Pitesti,  about  an 
hour’s  drive  from  Bucharest.  Her 
mother  is  an  economist  for  an  oil 
construction  company 

The  idea  of  studying  abroad  sur- 
faced when  another  student  chal- 
lenged Cojocaru  to  write  the  TOEFL 
exam  with  him.  (He  didn’t  believe 
she  was  fluent  in  English,  despite  her 
claims  that  she  had  learned  the  lan- 
guage in  elementary  school.)  After 
completing  her  master’s  degree  in 
Bucharest,  she  was  accepted  for  her 
PhD  at  Queen’s. 

Earlier,  even  the  notion  of  study- 
ing in  Romania  had  taken  some  get- 
ting used  to  for  Cojocaru.  She  was 
only  17  when  former  president  Ni- 
colae  Ceacescu’s  Communist  gov- 
ernment was  overthrown  in  1989. 
She  began  her  undergraduate  studies 
two  years  later. 

Besides  continuing  her  Bellagio 
project,  she  is  collaborating  with  sci- 
entists at  the  Canadian  Space  Agency 
to  design  a “semi-intelligent"  space 
probe.  She  had  an  opportunity  to 
pursue  a fellowship  with  the  agency, 
but  chose  Guelph  instead. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


ARTICLE  EARNS  KUDOS 

An  article  written  by  Prof.  Nigel 
Bunce,  Chemistry  and  Biochemis- 
try, and  M.Sc.  graduate  Rene 
Remillard  has  been  selected  by  the 
editors  of  the  international  journal 
Human  and  Ecological  Risk  Assess- 
ment (HERA)  as  the  human  risk 
assessment  paper  of  2003.  The 
paper  is  titled  “Haber’s  Rule:  The 
Search  for  Quantitative  Relation- 
ships in  Toxicology”  and  appeared 
in  the  October  2003  issue  of  HERA 
The  paper  was  lauded  as  “a  timely 
review  of  the  relationships  between 
dose  and  time  of  exposure  in  toxi- 
cologic responses." 


B.SC.  STUDENT  ELECTED 
LEADER  OF  THE  OPPOSITION 
IN  YOUTH  PARLIAMENT 

Environmental  science  student 
Kirsten  Otis  of  Brantford  was 
recendy  elected  to  the  position  of 
leader  of  the  opposition  on  the 
executive  of  the  37th  Session  of  the 
Ontario  Youth  Parliament  (OYP). 
She  will  serve  on  the  planning  com- 
mittee for  the  session,  to  be  held 
next  March.  Otis,  who  has  been 
involved  in  youth  parliament  since 
high  school,  held  the  position  of 
opposition  minister  of  individual 
discipleship  at  this  year’s  OYP  in 
Ottawa. 

Retiree 

Input 

Sought 

The  U of  G Retirees  Asso- 
ciation (UGRA)  has  sent  out  a 
survey  to  all  University  retirees  to 
solicit  their  thoughts  on  a number 
of  retirement-related  issues.  Topics 
include  pensions,  health  coverage 
and  services  provided  by  Human 
Resources  and  the  University. 

“The  goal  of  the  survey  is  to  get  a 
better  sense  of  what  retirees  think, 
what  they’re  interested  in  and  what 
their  priorities  are,”  says  Mei-Fei 
Elrick,  a director  on  the  UGRA  ex- 
ecutive. “This  kind  of  information 
is  critical  for  the  UGRA  as  it  works 
to  further  the  interests  of  retirees.” 
Elrick  says  the  UGRA  encour- 
ages all  retirees  to  respond  to  the 
survey  as  soon  as  possible  to  ensure 
their  voices  are  heard.  The  results 
will  be  printed  in  the  UGRA  news- 
letter and  published  on  the  associa- 
tion’s website  at  www.ugra.ca. 

Any  retiree  who  needs  to  obtain 
a copy  of  the  questionnaire  can  do 
so  by  writing  to:  UGRA,  University 
ofGuelph,  Guelph,  ON  NIG  2W1. 


Roma  Dunn,  a retired  staff  member 
in  the  Department  of  Human  Biol- 
ogy and  Nutritional  Sciences,  died 
March  20  at  age  76.  She  was 
employed  at  the  University  from 
1946  to  1987.  She  was  predeceased 
by  her  husband,  Jack.  A tree  will  be 
planted  in  her  memory  this  fall  in 
the  Wall-Custance  Memorial  For- 
est at  the  Arboretum. 
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Wildeman,  vice-president  (re- 
search). The  University  now  has  22 
chairs  and  expects  to  eventually 
have  36  funded  positions. 

“The  work  that  Allan  and 
Vladimir  are  doing  greatly  broadens 
the  range  of  research  being  con- 
ducted by  Guelph’s  Canada  Re- 
search Chairs,”  Wildeman  says. 

An  expert  in  the  field  of  repro- 
ductive biotechnology,  King  will  fo- 
cus his  CRC  research  on 

understanding  the  effect  of  repro- 
ductive technology  on  embryo  de- 
velopment and  pregnancy  outcome 
in  animals,  and  developing  strate- 
gies for  their  efficient  use. 

Processes  such  as  artificial  in- 
semination, embryo  transfer,  in  vi- 
tro fertilization  and  embryo 

manipulation  form  the  basis  of 
strategies  for  enhancing  reproduc- 
tion and  fertility,  King  says.  They  are 
essential  components  of  Canadian 
livestock  production  and  vital  for 
the  maintenance  of  high-quality  ge- 
netic lineages,  economic  yield  and 
global  competitiveness. 

But  current  reproductive  proce- 
dures built  around  processes  such  as 
in  vitro  fertilization  and  cloning  are 
inefficient,  with  research  progress 
dependent  on  highly  skilled  re- 
searchers and  state-of-the-art 
equipment,  he  says.  King  plans  to 
use  the  CRC  as  a platform  to  expand 
the  multidisciplinary  group  of 
researchers  working  in  U of  G’s 
Reproductive  Biotechnology  Com- 
plex, which  was  funded  by  an  earlier 
grant  from  the  Canada  Foundation 
for  Innovation. 

The  author  of  more  than  140  re- 
ferred scientific  papers,  King  has 
trained  more  than  25  graduate  stu- 
dents and  has  extensive  experience 
with  national  and  international  col- 
laborative research  projects  and  sci- 
entific exchanges.  His  research  is 
supported  by  the  Canada  Founda- 
tion for  Innovation,  the  Natural  Sci- 
ences and  Engineering  Research 
Council,  the  Ontario  Research  and 
Development  Challenge  Fund,  the 
Ontario  Innovation  Trust  and  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food.  King  is  also  a scientific  co- 
ordinator of  the  Co-operative  Re- 
search Program  sponsored  by  the 
Paris-based  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Co-operation  and  Develop- 
ment. 

Ladizhansky,  a nuclear  magnetic 
resonance  spectroscopist,  is  devot- 
ing part  of  his  time  as  a CRC  to  com- 


ing up  with  sophisticated  ways  to 
study  biological  macromolecules. 

“There  are  many  important  bio- 
logical systems  that  cannot  be  stud- 
ied by  traditional  approaches,”  he 
says.  Examples  include  membrane 
proteins,  which  constitute  about  30 
per  cent  of  the  human  genome  and 
are  often  drug  targets,  and  self- 
assembling peptide  and  protein  ag- 
gregates, many  of  which  are  associ- 
ated with  deadly  diseases. 

Detailed  knowledge  of  three- 
dimensional  structure  of  these  sys- 
tems is  essential  for  the  understand- 
ing of  their  properties  and  functions, 
and  may  one  day  lead  to  developing 
ways  to  cure  and  prevent  various 
diseases,  Ladizhansky  says. 

He  will  focus  on  the  development 
of  solid-state  nuclear  magnetic  reso- 
nancemefhods  for  protein  structure 
determination  and  on  applying 
these  methods  to  understand  the 
structural  details  at  an  atomic  level. 
“Very  few  research  groups  are  cur- 
rently exploiting  this  possibility,”  he 
says. 

Ladizhansky  will  use  funding 
from  his  chair  appointment  to  equip 
and  upgrade  current  magnetic  reso- 
nance research  facilities  — including 
a 600  MHz  spectrometer  — to  give 
scientists  the  necessary  research  ca- 
pability. 

Before  joining  U of  G in  Novem- 
ber, he  did  a post-doctoral  stint  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. He  holds  a bachelor’s  degree 
in  physics  from  the  Moscow  Insti- 
tute of  Physics  and  Technology  and 
a doctorate  from  the  Weizmann  In- 
stitute of  Science  in  Israel. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


Colloquium  to  Honour 
Renowned  Ecologist 

Top  scientists  to  pay  tribute  to  longtime  Guelph  zoology  professor 


SEVERAL  LEADING  theoretical 
and  field  ecologists  from 
around  the  world  will  visit  Guelph 
this  month  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
their  own  during  a research 
colloquium  being  held  to  honour 
longtime  zoology  professor  Peter 
Yodzis. 

The  event  will  mark  the  retire- 
ment and  research  contributions  of 
Yodzis,  who  is  in  the  later  stages  of 
amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  (ALS) 
after  his  diagnosis  five  years  ago. 
About  18  months  ago,  he  broke  his 
neck  in  a fall  that  left  him  quadriple- 
gic and  confined  to  a wheelchair. 

Departmental  colleagues  have 
organized  the  “Peter  Yodzis  Collo- 
quium: Towards  a Comprehensive 
Understanding  of  Ecological  Sys- 
tems” to  recognize  his  research  in 
theoretical  ecology,  specifically  in 
using  mathematics  and  modelling  to 
help  explain  how  complex  ecosys- 
tems work. 

The  colloquium,  including  a 
poster  session,  will  take  place  April 
23  and  24  in  Rozanski  Hall. 

Yodzis’s  studies  have  helped 
highlight  the  complexity  of  the  natu- 
ral world  and  the  need  for  scientists 
to  focus  not  on  one  or  two  species  in 
simplistic  models  but  on  food  webs 


containing  at  least  20  species,  says 
colloquium  organizer  Prof.  David 
Noakes,  Zoology. 

A model  developed  10  years  ago 
by  Yodzis  and  a former  post- 
doctoral researcher  with  funding 
from  Forestry  Canada  has  been  used 
by  governments  in  Ontario  and 
Newfoundland  to  manage  forestry 
operations  while  preserving  popula- 
tions of  small  pine  marten,  an  en- 
dangered species  in  Canada.  Yodzis’s 
work  is  also  being  used  in  extensive 
restoration  work  in  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  in  Florida. 

"People  know  of  Guelph’s  influ- 
ence on  ecology  in  enormous  part 
because  of  Peter’s  work,”  says  Prof. 
Kevin  McCann,  a co-organizer  of 
the  colloquium. 

A theoretical  ecologist  who  stud- 
ied mathematics  before  beginning 
graduate  studies  at  Guelph,  McCann 
says  it  was  only  after  he  began  work- 
ing with  Yodzis  as  his  thesis  supervi- 
sor that  he  grasped  the  significance 
of  math  in  ecology. 

Yodzis  came  to  Guelph  in  1979 
after  completing  a PhD  in  mathe- 
matical physics  at  New  Mexico  State 
University  a decade  earlier.  After 
working  in  Hamburg,  he  became  in- 
terested in  theoretical  ecology  and  in 


applying  theoretical  tools  and  ideas 
to  the  natural  world. 

Noakes  expects  the  colloquium 
to  attract  about  200  people.  In  addi- 
tion to  a lecture  based  on  Yodzis’s 
recent  work,  the  event  will  include 
talks  by  several  keynote  speakers: 

• James  Brown,  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  biology  at  the  University 
of  New  Mexico,  “A  Metabolic 
Theory  of  Ecology”; 

• Don  DeAngelis,  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  and  University  of  Miami, 
“Feedback  Effects  Between  the 
Food  Chain  and  Induced  Defence 
Strategies”; 

• John  Harwood,  NERC  Sea  Mam- 
mal Research  Unit  and  Centre  for 
Conservation  Science,  Gatty  Ma- 
rine Laboratory,  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  “Multispecies  Function 
and  Numerical  Responses:  What 
Do  They  Mean  and  How  Do  We 
Estimate  Their  Parameters?”;  and 

• Kirk  Winemiller,  Texas  A&M 
University,  “Interplay  Between 
Scale,  Resolution,  Life  History 
and  Prediction  of  Food  Web  Dy- 
namics.” 

For  more  information,  call 
Noakes  at  Ext.  52747. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Province  Funds  Research  on 
Linking  Doctors,  Dietitians 

Nutrition  important  in  managing,  preventing  many  chronic  conditions 


Prof.  Paula  Brauer,  Family 
Studies  and  Applied  Nutrition, 
has  received  more  than  $700,000 
from  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 
and  Long-Term  Care  to  lead  a 
research  project  to  give  Ontarians 
easier  access  to  nutritional  services. 

Brauer  is  the  principal  investiga- 
tor of  “Interdisciplinary  Nutrition 
Services  in  Family  Health  Networks: 
A Demonstration  Project,”  a col- 
laboration among  U of  G,  the  Dieti- 
tians of  Canada  and  McMaster 
University.  The  funding  will  allow 
Brauer  and  her  colleagues  to  place 
registered  dietitians  with  three  fam- 


ily health  teams  to  promote  healthy 
diets  to  all  patients  and  specific  treat- 
ment services  to  prevent  and  manage 
conditions  like  diabetes,  low  birth 
weight  and  high  blood  pressure. 

“This  is  a significant  new  oppor- 
tunity to  set  the  stage  for  improved 
access  to  nutrition  services  in  family 
physician  offices,”  says  Brauer.  “Be- 
cause most  people  visit  a doctor,  it’s 
a good  place  to  start  for  nutrition  in- 
terventions.” 

Nutrition  is  important  in  pre- 
venting and  managing  many  chronic 
conditions  such  as  diabetes,  heart 
disease  and  obesity,  so  it  makes  sense 


Scottish  Family  History  Day 
to  Run  at  Guelph-Humber 


The  Scottish  studies  pro- 
gram is  hosting  its  annual 
Scottish  Family  History  Day  April 
24  from  10  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  in  Room 
127  of  the  University  of  Guelph- 
Humber  Building,  205  Humber 
College  Blvd.  in  Toronto. 

The  day  is  designed  to  provide  a 
firm  grounding  in  the  basics  of 
how  to  access  Scottish  records  lo- 
cally and  search  efficiently,  says 
Prof.  Kevin  James,  History. 


Jane  MacNamara,  a member  of 
the  Ontario  Genealogical  Society 
and  a leading  authority  on  sources 
and  methods  in  family  history  re- 
search, will  lead  two  information 
sessions.  One  will  focus  on  19th- 
and  20th-century  census  records 
and  civil  registration.  The  other 
will  explore  the  types  and  termi- 
nologies of  older  parish  records. 

“This  is  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  ask  questions  and  get  tips 


about  family  history  sources  from 
an  expert  in  the  field,”  says  James. 
“It  can  only  enrich  your  studies.” 
The  cost  of  the  workshop,  in- 
cluding an  information  package 
and  morning  tea,  is  $30  general, 
$25  for  members  of  the  Scottish 
Studies  Foundation.  For  more  in- 
formation or  to  register,  visit  www. 
uoguelph.ca/scottish  or  contact  the 
Scottish  studies  office  at  Ext.  53209 
or  scottish@uoguelph.ca. 


that  when  people  visit  their  doctor 
for  these  conditions,  they  should 
also  have  access  to  a dietitian,  she 
says. 

In  announcing  the  funding, 
George  Smitherman,  minister  of 
health  and  long-term  care,  said  On- 
tarians “receive  even  better  health 
care  when  doctors  work  more  closely 
with  other  health-care  professionals 
like  dietitians.  By  integrating  dieti- 
tians into  front-line  health-care 
teams,  we  can  help  people  develop 
healthy  eating  behaviours  and  make 
a real  difference  to  their  health  and 
quality  of  life.” 

In  addition  to  measuring  the 
quality,  effectiveness  and  cost  of  the 
new  services,  Brauer’s  team  will  pro- 
duce guidance  materials  for  health- 
care workers  planning  to  offer  nutri- 
tion services  in  their  offices.  The  re- 
sults of  the  project  will  be 
communicated  through  websites, 
workshops  and  peer-reviewed  publi- 
cations. 

The  project  is  one  of  45  new 
primary-care  initiatives  being 
launched  across  the  province  with 
$39.2  million  in  funding  from  the 
federal  Primary  Health  Care  Transi- 
tion Fund.  Ontario’s  portion  of  the 
$800-million  fund,  which  helps  pro- 
vincial and  territorial  governments 
strengthen  primary-care  services,  is 
$213  million. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 
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A Question  of  Genes 

Economists  study  impact  of  giving  insurance  companies  access  to  genetic  information 


Three  Students 
Named  Energy 
Ambassadors 

Natural  resources  minister  lauds  research  projects 


WHEN  IT  COMES  to  life 
insurance  premiums,  ignor- 
ing your  genetic  makeup  could  be 
bliss ...  or  at  least  a big  money-saver, 
according  to  a U of  G economist. 
The  less  people  (and  their  insurers) 
know  about  their  genetic  history, 
says  Prof.  Michael  Hoy,  the  cheaper 
their  insurance  premiums  might  be. 

Hoy  and  Mattias  Polborn,  an 
economics  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champaign,  have  developed  an  eco- 
nomic model  to  simulate  how  insur- 
ance markets  would  be  affected  if 
insurance  companies  had  — or 
didn’t  have  — access  to  a client’s  ge- 
netic information,  such  as  genetic 
risks  for  breast  cancer  or  Hunting- 
ton’s disease. 

They  say  the  result  could  be  the 
same  in  either  case:  higher  premi- 
ums for  many  people.  Now  the  two 
economists  are  looking  at  what  this 
might  mean  for  the  growing  debate 
between  the  insurance  industry  and 
the  public. 

“According  to  a recent  poll,  Ca- 
nadians right  now  are  clearly  speak- 
ing on  the  side  of  keeping  genetic 
information  private,”  says  Hoy.  “My 
research  tries  to  answer  the  question 
of  how  to  balance  the  arguments  of 
both  sides.” 

On  one  side  are  insurance  com- 
panies. They  want  to  know  the  test 
results  for  genetic  indicators  of  cer- 
tain diseases  and  disorders,  so  they 
can  adjust  premiums  and  benefits 
for  high-risk  clients  accordingly. 
They’ve  always  used  factors  such  as 
age,  gender,  family  history  and 
medical  history  in  considering  pre- 
miums and  benefits,  so  they  believe 
the  information  revealed  by  genetic 
tests  shouldn’t  be  treated  any  differ- 
ently. 

On  the  other  side  is  the  public. 
Many  believe  access  to  genetic  infor- 
mation would  result  in  inflated  in- 
surance prices  for  people  who  are 
genetically  predisposed  to  a disorder 
or  disease,  even  in  cases  where  life- 
style choices  have  a bigger  impact  on 
health  than  genetics  does.  Canada 
has  no  laws  restricting  the  use  of  ge- 
netic testing  results,  but  some  con- 
sumer groups  have  moved  for  a ban 
on  allowing  insurance  companies  to 
use  this  information. 


ance  companies  would  be  forced  to 
hike  up  premiums  for  all  clients  to 
balance  the  increased  benefits. 

And  according  to  the  researchers’ 
model,  these  inflated  prices  could 
force  some  low-risk  individuals  to 
drop  out  of  the  insurance  market  al- 
together. With  fewer  clients  overall, 
insurance  companies  would  have  to 
raise  prices  even  more  to  fill  claims 
and  satisfy  shareholders,  a problem 
called  the  adverse  selection  spiral. 
The  spiral  and  its  accompanying 
high  premiums  could  pose  a serious 
problem  for  low-income  families 
seeking  life  insurance,  Hoy  says. 

In  addition,  a serious  issue  for 
public  health  is  that  individuals  who 


should  be  tested  for  genetic  diseases 
might  refuse  such  analysis  — at  the 
risk  of  endangering  their  health  — to 
prevent  their  insurance  rates  from 
rising. 

As  genetic  testing  becomes  more 
extensive  and  more  tests  become 
available,  Canada  will  have  to  make  a 
decision  about  the  privacy  of  genetic 
records,  says  Hoy.  He  and  Polborn 
hope  their  research  will  give  policy- 
makers more  information  to  base 
their  decisions  on. 

This  research  was  funded  by  Ge- 
nome Canada  and  the  Canadian  In- 
stitutes of  Health  Research. 

BY  HEATHER  SCOTT 
SPARK  PROGRAM 


Three  U of  G students  have 
received  Energy  Ambassador 
designation  from  Natural  Resources 
Canada.  Environmental  science  stu- 
dents Marianne  Gr£goire  and 
Eleanor  Hopkins  and  hospitality 
and  tourism  management  student 
Jeff  Hyslop  were  selected  to  help 
raise  energy-efficiency  awareness 
based  on  submitted  research 
projects.  The  19  winning  projects  by 
post-secondary  students  across  the 
country  each  received  $1,000. 

At  an  awards  ceremony  in  Ot- 
tawa, Natural  Resources  Minister 
John  Efford  said  the  winners  “show 
that  Canadians  are  interested  in 
energy  efficiency,  and  they  are  in- 
creasing our  capacity  to  reduce 
greenhouse  gas  emissions.  When  it 
comes  to  climate  change,  co- 
operation is  key.  These  awards  are  a 
great  example  of  individuals,  busi- 
ness and  governments  working  to- 
gether to  get  results.” 

Grdgoire  and  Hopkins’s  project, 
“Kimbercote  Farm:  A Study  of  En- 
ergy Efficiency  and  Natural  Re- 
source Use,”  demonstrated  that 
even  low-income  households  can  re- 
duce greenhouse  gas  emissions. 
They  spent  two  months  studying  en- 
ergy and  resource  use  at  Kimbercote 
Farm,  a non-profit  environmental 
organization  in  Beaver  Valley,  Ont. 

“Kimbercote  Farm  often  doesn’t 
earn  enough  money  to  cover  ex- 
penses and  consequently  has  to  rely 
on  donations,"  says  Hopkins.  “It 
doesn’t  have  the  financial  resources 
for  new  appliances,  let  alone  major 
energy-saving  modifications.” 


Gr^goire  and  Hopkins  compiled 
a list  of  practical,  simple  and  inex- 
pensive energy-saving  ideas  that 
could  be  implemented  incremen- 
tally as  finances  became  available. 
To  back  their  recommendations 
with  solid  data,  they  performed  an 
energy  audit  of  the  farmhouse. 

Hyslop ’s  project,  “State  of  En- 
ergy Efficiency  in  Canadian  Com- 
mercial Accommodation  Guest 
Rooms,”  surveyed  appliances  and 
equipment  in  more  than  330,000 
hotel  and  motel  rooms  in  Canada. 

“I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  so 
little  research  had  been  done  on  en- 
ergy use  within  the  hospitality  in- 
dustry," he  says. 

Hyslop  was  inspired  to  look  at 
energy-consumption  patterns  in  the 
hospitality  industry  after  reading  a 
2001  report  that  said  hotel  and  res- 
taurant facilities  were,  on  average, 
45-per-cent  less  energy-efficient 
than  other  commercial  buildings. 

“Most  operators  in  the  hospital- 
ity sector  are  squeezed  for  capital 
and  tend  to  invest  primarily  in  im- 
provements to  guest  rooms  and 
public  areas,”  he  says.  “What  many 
operators  fail  to  recognize,  however, 
is  that  investments  in  efficiency  can 
reduce  energy  costs  and  improve 
profitability  over  the  longterm.” 

During  a co-op  placement  with  , 
Coast  Hotels  in  Vancouver,  Hyslop  I 
initiated  an  employee-awareness 
program  to  promote  energy  effi- 
ciency in  the  company’s  20  proper- 
ties. The  next  summer,  he  designed 
an  energy-management  Intranet  site 
for  the  Fairmont  Hotel  chain. 


New  Uses  for  Soybeans,  Byproducts 
of  Rendering  Industry  Capture  Prizes 

Student  teams  come  up  with  products  ranging  from  soy-based  fishing  lures  to  concrete  made  from  feather  meal 


With  all  these  factors  in  mind, 
Hoy  and  Polborn  have  developed  a 
model  for  understanding  the  effects 
of  a ban  on  genetic  test  results,  fo- 
cusing specifically  on  the  gene  for 
Huntington’s  disease  and  two  genes 
for  breast  cancer.  They’ve  consid- 
ered a wide  array  of  community 
health  data  around  these  diseases 
and  the  genes  that  predispose  certain 
people  to  them,  such  as  their  fre- 
quency in  a population,  the  age 
when  the  diseases  generally  strike 
and  the  likelihood  that  people  with 
the  diseases  will  buy  life  insurance. 

If  the  ban  were  instituted,  con- 
sumers would  have  more  informa- 
tion about  their  genetics  than  an 
insurance  company  would.  This,  the 
economists  say,  might  lead  high-risk 
clients  to  buy  more  life  insurance. 
Faced  with  higher  claims  — and  un- 
able to  differentiate  between  low- 
and  high-risk  individuals  — insur- 


Maple-flavoured soy  liq- 
ueur and  concrete  made 
from  feadier  meal  were  among  the 
top  winners  at  this  year’s  Project 
SOY  (Soybean  Opportunities  for 
Youth)  and  Guelph  Creative 
Recycling  Initiative  (GCRI)  finale. 

Project  SOY  is  an  annual  contest 
for  U of  G students  to  develop  new 
uses  and  markets  for  soybeans.  Its 
success  sparked  the  creation  of 
GCRI,  where  students  draw  inspira- 
tion from  byproducts  of  the  render- 
ing industry  — such  as  feather  meal 
and  tallow  — for  the  creation  of  new 
products. 

This  year’s  competition  con- 
cluded April  2.  Winners  in  each  of 
the  two  categories  (undergradu- 
ate/graduate and  diploma)  were  pre- 
sented with  first-,  second-  and 
third-place  awards  of  $2,500,  $1,000 
and  $500  respectively.  Sixteen  stu- 
dent teams  competed  in  Project  SOY 


and  eight  competed  in  the  inaugural 
year  of  GCRI. 

In  Project  Soy,  first  place  in  the 
undergraduate/graduate  category 
went  to  TOJO,  a maple-flavoured 
soy  liqueur  developed  by  food  sci- 
ence undergraduate  Valerie  Choy. 
Choy  also  won  first  place  in  the 
GCRI  contest,  along  with  teammate 
Darcia  Fraser,  an  environmental  en- 
gineering undergraduate,  for  devel- 
oping Cornerstone  Concrete,  a 
solution  based  on  feather  meal. 

Second  place  in  Project  SOY  went 
to  human  biology  and  nutritional 
sciences  undergraduates  Jen  Barber, 
Stephanie  Lessard  and  Marisa  Mazza 
for  Soyda  Crackers,  snack  crackers 
made  with  high  levels  of  soy.  Agri- 
cultural science  undergraduates 
Nicholas  Cole  and  Marijn  Fleuren 
took  third  place  for  developing  bio- 
degradable soy-based  fishing  lures 
called  Fish  Bait.  Honourable  men- 


tion went  to  food  science  students 
Bruce  Manion  and  Kit  Cheung  for 
Okara  Crisps. 

In  the  Project  SOY  diploma  cate- 
gory, Buonthao  Thammavongsa 
from  College  d’Alfred  took  first 
place  for  Soy  Chips.  Second  place 
went  to  Alfred  students  Michel  Raci- 
rot  and  Julie  Cholette  for  Jumisoy, 
an  edible  soy  spread  in  chocolate  and 
maple  syrup  flavours.  Vegetarian  soy 
cabbage  rolls  developed  by  Valerie 
Blazhako  from  Kemptville  College 
took  third  place. 

Honourable  mention  went  to 
Kemptville  students  Simone  Van- 
Walderveen  and  Jennifer  MacDon- 
ald for  Oh  Soy  Warm  and  Oh  Soy 
Crunchy  health  and  comfort  prod- 
ucts. 

In  the  Guelph  Creative  Recycling 
Initiative,  hi-fi  speaker  cones  made 
from  feather  fibre,  developed  by 
food  science  undergraduate  Jona- 


than Aleong  and  marketing  manage- 
ment undergraduate  Lena  Lam,  won 
second  place.  There  was  a tie  for 
third  place  between  a line  of  bath 
products  developed  by  human  kinet- 
ics undergraduate  Kelly  Ferreira  and 
master’s  student  Jessica  Berard,  and 
a bio-protein  production  from 
feather  meal  created  by  PhD  candi- 
date Mirnader  Ghazali. 

The  award  in  the  diploma  cate- 
gory for  GCRI  went  to  agricultural 
students  Megan  Nuttal  and  Andrew 
Marshall  for  a structurally  functional 
animal  byproduct  called  Plastifat. 

The  creative  recycling  initiative  is 
sponsored  by  Rothsay  Recycles  and 
the  University  of  Guelph.  Project 
SOY  is  sponsored  by  First  Line  Seeds, 
Agriculture  and  Agri-Food  Canada, 
Maple  Leaf  Foods  International,  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  and  the  Ontario  Soybean 
Growers. 
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She’s  Found  Her  Calling 


Even  if  you’ve  never  met 
Brenda  Chomiak,  you’ve 
probably  heard  her  speak.  She’s  the 
voice  of  the  “automated  attendant’1 
who  greets  telephone  callers  to  the 
University  24  hours  a day  and  guides 
them  through  the  voice-mail  system 
options. 

Recording  the  numerous  mes- 
sages that  make  the  system  work  and 
updating  the  software  that  controls 
it  all  is  just  one  aspect  of  Chomiak’s 
job  as  the  telecommunications  sys- 
tems co-ordinator  for  Computing 
and  Communications  Services 
(CCS). 

Not  only  does  the  automated  sys- 
tem speed  callers  on  their  way  to  the 
extension  of  their  choice,  but  it  also 
conveys  essential  information  about 
U of  G’s  hours  and  operating  status 
every  day  of  the  year,  an  especially 
vital  service  during  weather  events 
like  snowstorms  or  other  situations 
that  could  affect  University  opera- 
tions. 

Last  August  during  the  electrical 
power  outage,  the  message  changed 
numerous  times  to  keep  callers 
abreast  of  the  situation  on  campus. 
University  officials  "were  calling  me 
at  home  once  or  twice  a day  to 
change  the  information  over  those 
few  days,”  Chomiak  recalls. 

Even  on  normal  days,  thousands 
of  people  access  the  system.  During  a 
24-hour  period  in  March,  for  exam- 
ple, it  handled  13,000  calls. 

Another  major  part  of 
Chomiak’s  job  is  her  role  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  integrated  communica- 
tions network  (ICN)  deployment 


team,  which  is  co-ordinating  the  in- 
stallation of  the  new  phone  system 
on  campus.  That  project  started  in 
fall  2002  when  CCS  started  using  the 
new  phones  to  test  the  system.  The 
project  began  heating  up  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  as  more  depart- 
ments began  to  be  switched  over. 

Chomiak’s  involvement  includes 
reviewing  each  user’s  current  phone 
configuration,  understanding  the 
user’s  needs,  designing  a new  phone 
for  the  user,  and  updating  the  soft- 
ware that  makes  the  new  system 


work  and  allows  it  to  be  compatible 
with  the  old  ROLM  system. 

Software  is  “bulk  loaded”  with 
the  basic  information  to  run  the 
phones,  but  Chomiak  has  to  review 
and  tweak  it  to  fit  the  needs  of  each 
phone  user.  She  does  it  extension  by 
extension,  working  from  her  office 
in  the  CCS  building  and  communi- 
cating with  a co-worker  in  the  field 
who  calls  her  from  each  phone  and 
— once  the  software  is  updated  — 
helps  her  test  that  it’s  working  prop- 
erly. When  the  phones  in  the  Uni- 


versity Centre  were  switched  over, 
for  example,  they  did  60  a day. 

“It  can  get  really  crazy  in  here  on 
those  days,”  she  says. 

The  project  has  been  proceeding 
in  stages  to  cover  the  approximately 
3,600  business  lines  on  campus. 
(Another  CCS  group  is  converting 
the  student  residence  phones.)  The 
Office  of  Research  is  getting  new 
phones  this  week  as  it  moves  from  its 
quarters  in  the  Reynolds  Building  to 
a new  location  in  the  University 
Centre.  OVC  will  be  the  last  unit 


completed  in  the  fall. 

Another  major  date  looming  for 
Chomiak  and  the  five-member  de- 
ployment team  (which  will  be  hiring 
a few  more  students  to  help)  is  May 
26,  when  2,000  phones  will  be  “cut” 
from  the  old  ROLM  system,  which  is 
slated  to  be  completely  shut  down  by 
the  end  of  October. 

So  far,  the  process  has  gone 
smoothly,  with  minimal  questions 
from  new  users,  says  Chomiak,  who 
notes  that  documents  are  handed  out 
to  explain  the  new  system  and  that 
information  is  posted  on  the  U of  G 
website. 

The  Help  Centre  number  (Ext. 
58888)  is  available  to  answer  addi- 
tional questions.  If  there  are  any  is- 
sues that  can’t  be  resolved,  the 
problem  goes  to  the  CCS  telecom- 
munications services  group  and,  if 
necessary,  finally  to  Chomiak  to  find 
a solution. 

She  started  working  part  time  at 
U of  G as  a switchboard  attendant  in 
1985  and  moved  to  a job  providing 
clerical  support  in  the  main  telecom- 
munications office  in  1990.  She  took 
on  her  current  position  in  1995.  The 
new  challenge  posed  by  the  phone 
system  keeps  her  days  lively  and  in- 
teresting, she  says. 

“I  like  being  on  the  leading  edge 
of  technology.  It’s  very  fast-paced, 
and  it’s  a new  system  on  campus,  so 
it’s  fun  to  be  involved  with  it  right 
from  the  beginning.  And  all  of  us 
work  well  together.  We  never  have  a 
moment  when  there’s  nothing  to 
do.” 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


Co-op  Employee,  Student  of  the  Year  Named 

Orangeville  engineering  firm,  graduating  food  science  student  earn  kudos  for  contributions  to  co-operative  education 


This  year’s  Guelph  co-op 
employer  of  the  year  and  co-op 
student  of  the  year  have  something 
in  common:  a commitment  to 
mentoring. 

So  says  Sarah  Freudiger,  an  on- 
campus  co-ordinator  with  Co- 
operative Education  Services  (CES) 
and  a member  of  the  selection  com- 
mittee that  chose  the  engineering 
firm  R.J.  Burnside  and  Associates 
Ltd.  of  Orangeville  and  food  science 
co-op  student  Marie-Claire  Hurteau 
as  the  2003  award  winners. 

For  Burnside,  that  commitment 
has  been  demonstrated  over  several 
decades  of  providing  co-op  place- 
ments for  students.  Hurteau  has 
shown  her  mettle  as  a mentor  while 
serving  as  a co-op  peer  helper  for  the 


past  three  years. 

Both  Burnside  and  Hurteau  were 
feted  at  an  award  banquet  hosted  by 
CES  on  campus  March  25.  This  was 
the  sixth  year  for  the  awards;  four 
students  and  two  firms  were  nomi- 
nated this  year. 

Graduating  this  spring  after  her 
five-year  program,  Hurteau  hopes  to 
apply  her  co-op  experience  in  qual- 
ity assurance  and  nutritional  label- 
ling to  work  in  the  regulatory  field. 

“Applying  to  jobs,  I am  a lot  more 
confident  of  what  I can  do,"  she  says. 
“It’s  easier  for  me  to  go  out  there  and 
sell  myself  than  if  I didn’t  have  that 
co-op  experience.” 

Hurteau  did  her  four  work  terms 
with  Gay  Lea  Foods  Co-operative 
Ltd.  in  Guelph,  the  Canadian  Food 


Inspection  Agency  in  Ottawa  and 
Nepean,  and  Wilbur  Chocolate  in 
Burlington. 

“With  each  one  I got  to  learn  a bit 
more  about  a different  aspect  of  the 
food  industry  and  got  experience  in 
dealing  with  different  people,"  she 
says. 

Described  as  a “backbone”  of  the 
peer  helper  program  and  as  an  am- 
bassador of  the  co-op  program  itself, 
Hurteau  became  a co-op  peer  helper 
in  2001,  helping  to  organize  peer 
schedules  and  activities  for  the  intro- 
ductory co-op  course.  The  bilingual 
Ottawa  native  helped  develop  a liai- 
son binder  used  at  recruitment 
events  and  participated  in  several  of 
those  events.  She  also  ran  the  Ottawa 
co-op  community  for  a semester. 

Freudiger  says  Hurteau  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  co-op 
program,  including  managing  the 
"virtual”  employment  process  in 
that  introductory  course,  in  which 
students  learn  about  preparing  for 
co-op  work. 

In  nominating  R.J.  Burnside  and 
Associates  as  the  2003  co-op  em- 
ployer of  the  year,  co-op  engineering 
student  Jordan  Phillips  cited  his  own 
“constructive,  hands-on,  interactive 


learning  experience”  during  two 
work  terms  with  the  firm. 

In  his  “rookie”  co-op  semester 
with  Burnside  last  summer,  he 
helped  lead  a water-quality  study  in- 
volving field  and  lab  work  and  report 
writing.  He  and  other  co-op  students 
also  took  part  in  social  events  with 
the  company,  including  rowing  on 
its  dragon  boat  team. 

Now  working  on  an  eight-month 
placement,  Phillips  says  there  is 
“true  continuity  between  classroom 
knowledge  and  real-world  applica- 
tion for  engineering  co-op  students 
working  at  Burnside,”  particularly  in 
water  resources  and  environmental 
engineering. 

About  30  Guelph  co-op  gradu- 
ates work  full  time  at  Burnside.  The 
company  was  shortlisted  for  the 
2004  edition  of  “Canada’s  Top  100 
Employers”  published  by  Maclean’s 
magazine. 

The  company  has  hired  more 
than  200  co-op  students  since  John 
Burns  first  went  to  work  there  as  a 
co-op  student  30  years  ago.  Now 
vice-president  of  municipal  engi- 
neering at  the  firm,  he  told  the  award 
gathering  that  Burnside  was  “pleased 
to  be  considered  for  this  recognition. 


And  we  commend  your  program 
here  for  all  the  work  it  does.” 

Noting  that  Phillips  had  been  as- 
signed a mentor  and  treated  as  a jun- 
ior engineer,  Freudiger  says  what 
attracted  the  selection  committee 
most  to  his  nomination  was  that  it 
spoke  directly  to  the  quality  of  work 
Burnside  provides  to  its  co-op  stu- 
dents. 

Also  at  the  banquet,  an  award  for 
excellence  in  work-term  report  writ- 
ing was  presented  by  CIBC  represen- 
tatives to  Martin  Cietwierkowski,  a 
student  in  computing  and  informa- 
tion science  who  completed  a project 
on  analyzing  weather  information 
for  Environment  Canada. 

U of  G currently  has  1,800  co-op 
students,  the  third-highest  number 
in  Ontario  and  lOth-highest  in  Can- 
ada. Between  1998  and  2003,  the 
number  of  new  students  accepted 
into  Guelph’s  co-op  program  grew 
from  about  400  to  almost  1,100. 
Since  1999,  the  program  has  sent  stu- 
dents on  3,377  co-op  work  terms 
across  the  country.  Of  those, 
Guelph-area  employers  accounted 
for  one  in  five  postings,  for  a total  of 
675. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Guelph’s  Premiere  Music  Store 

Pianos,  Guitars,  Books,  Lessons 

Mi  H E 

OCTAVE  

music  centse  1 2 1 8-a  Victoria  Rd.  S. 

Guelph,  N1E5R1 

www.theoctavemc.com 
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A Long  and  Winding  Road 

English  scholar  tracks  down  signposts  for  reading  Chaucer’s  The  Canterbury  Tales 


Prof.  Stephen  Powell  plans  to  unravel  the  threads  of  change  in  The 
Canterbury  Tales  by  reviewing  up  to  eight  editions  of  several  hundred 
pages  each.  photo  by  grant  martin 


WHEN  YOU  READ  The 

Canterbury  Tales,  you’re 
reading  what  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
wrote  and  as  he  wrote  it,  right? 

Not  exactly,  says  Prof.  Stephen 
Powell,  English  and  Theatre  Studies, 
who  specializes  in  14th-  and  15th- 
century  English  literature. 

The  classic  text  has  been  revised 
countless  times  over  the  centuries  as 
it  passed  from  manuscript  scribes  to 
modern-day  editors  who  coloured  it 
with  the  cultural  and  artistic  preju- 
dices of  their  time,  including  shifting 
the  order  of  the  pilgrims’  stories  to 
and  fro. 

Today,  the  end  result  of  all  that 
fiddling  is  the  impression  that  The 
Canterbury  Tales  is  an  incomplete 
work,  a concept  that  may  or  may  not 
have  been  Chaucer’s  own  view  of  his 
creation. 

No  one  will  ever  know  the  answer 
to  that  riddle  for  certain  or  be  able  to 
definitively  solve  other  mysteries 
within  the  text,  says  Powell,  because 
too  much  of  the  context  of  the 
author’s  world  — he  lived  around 
1345  to  1400  — has  been  lost  to  the 
passage  of  years,  obscuring  what  can 
be  known  of  Chaucer’s  London  and 
his  views  of  religion,  women  and 
love. 

But  that  doesn’t  keep  scholars 
from  trying. 

During  his  student  days,  Powell 
became  fascinated  by  how  literary 
texts  change  over  time,  both  before 
and  after  the  advent  of  the  printing 
-press.  Scribes  copying  manuscripts 
of  poems  and  prose  were,  after  all, 
only  human. 

“They  had  their  own  ideas  and 
weren’t  particularly  concerned  with 
replicating  what  an  earlier  scribe  or 
author  had  written,”  he  says.  “They 
put  their  own  spin  on  things.” 

The  same  thing  continued  to 


occur  after  printing  became  mecha- 
nized, and  Chaucer  — the  14th  cen- 
tury’s best-known  English  writer  — 
is  a prime  example  of  the  editorial 
process  at  work. 

“For  a medieval  English  poet, 
Chaucer  was  essentially  unique,” 
says  Powell,  who  came  to  U of  G last 
July  from  a faculty  position  at  Texas 
Christian  University.  “We  have  a 
more  or  less  continuous  record  of 
readership.  People  have  always  been 
reading  Chaucer  in  the  English- 
speaking  world.  But  they  kept 
changing  him.  They  would  re-edit 
him.  On  average,  every  75  to  100 
years,  somebody  made  substantial 
changes  to  the  Chaucer  that  genera- 
tion was  going  to  read,  basing  their 
decisions  about  how  to  edit  him  on 
the  cultural  context  of  their  moment 
in  history,  their  own  preconceptions 
associated  with  Chaucer  and  the  aim 
to  venerate  him  and  make  him  more 
than  he  was.” 

Recent  changes  to  The  Tales  re- 
flect, for  example,  the  19th-century 
preoccupation  with  realism  that  de- 
creed the  collection  of  stories  incom- 
plete and  also  restructured  it  so  that 
geographical  references  were  in  line 
with  landmarks  the  pilgrims  would 
have  actually  passed  on  the  journey 
from  London  to  Canterbury.  This 
major  change  is  known  as  the  Brad- 
shaw shift  for  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity librarian  who  devised  it. 

The  pendulum  swung  back  in 
1933  when  Harvard  professor  F.N. 
.Robinson,  restructured  the  tales  in  a 
return  to  the  original  manuscript  or- 
der, which  has  become  the  current 
standard,  with  notations  to  reflect 
other  theories. 

“The  modern-day  edition  of  The 
Canterbury  Tales  is  like  a layer  cake,” 
says  Powell.  “Every  edition  over  the 
years  has  contributed  something. 


Same  are  good  because  they  help  us 
understand  Chaucer  really  well; 
some  lead  us  astray.  I’m  trying  to 
pull  out  which  parts  are  problem- 
atic.” 

He  has  joined  the  debate  with  his 
argument  that  The  Parson's  Tale 
should  be  read  as  directly  following 
The  Manciple’s  Tale  and  therefore  be 


part  of  the  last  group  of  the  pilgrims' 
tales,  contrary  to  the  current  stan- 
dard edition,  which  implies  a gap  be- 
tween them  that  Chaucer  would 
have  intended  to  bridge. 

Powell  traced  just  how  and  when 
the  split  between  the  two  tales  arose, 
tracking  it  to  19th-century  versions 
and  comparing  them  with  earlier 


editions.  And  he’s  planning  to  ex- 
pand his  efforts  to  the  rest  of  The 
Canterbury  Tales,  unravelling  the 
threads  of  change  by  reviewing  up  to 
eight  editions  of  several  hundred 
pages  each. 

It  seems  a great  deal  of  painstak- 
ing, detailed  work,  but  Powell  is  un- 
fazed. He’s  also  nearing  completion 
of  another  book  project  that  traces 
changes  in  14  medieval  poems  over 
the  course  of  some  50  manuscripts. 

“These  are  good  stories,  and  I 
love  good  stories,”  he  says  of  The 
Canterbury  Tales.  “Chaucer  was  a 
great  storyteller,  and  it’s  interesting 
to  see  how  a great  artist  works." 

Powell  says  he  enjoys  the  “mys- 
tery" of  medieval  literature  because 
it’s  grounded  in  a remote  culture. 

“I  look  at  it  like  a jigsaw  puzzle. 
You  don’t  have  all  the  pieces  and 
you’re  trying  to  fit  them  together.  It’s 
a chance  to  try  to  understand  some- 
thing that  was  quite  foreign.  To  be  a 
medievalist,  you  have  to  be  humble 
about  what  you’re  not  going  to 
know.” 

He  thinks  future  editions  of  The 
Tales  will  continue  to  reflect  ad- 
vances in  academic  theory,  perhaps 
even  one  day  putting  the  manciple 
and  parson’s  tales  side  by  side  again. 
He  anticipates  such  a change  would 
have  people  “up  in  arms,”  but  says 
that’s  nothing  new  for  die-hard 
Chaucer  fans. 

“Chaucer  is  comfort  food  in  a 
sense.  Anytime  something  like  that 
changes,  it’s  going  to  cause  resistance 
and  there’s  going  to  be  debate,  but 
that’s  not  going  to  be  the  end  of  the 
story.  Over  time,  things  have 
changed.” 

Plus,  as  he  notes,  “it’s  safer  to 
mess  with  Chaucer  than  with  Shake- 
speare.” 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


Big  Ideas  for  Small-Town  Ontario 

It’s  Canada  vs.  Europe  to  see  how  economic  development  programs  compare 


Agrowing  number  of  rural 
residents  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  are  packing  their  bags  for  the 
big  cities,  where  they  hope  to  find 
more  opportunities  and  a better  life. 
That  alarming  trend  has  federal 
governments,  including  Canada’s, 
offering  unique  funding  opportu- 
nities to  entice  those  residents  to  stay 
put  and  invest  in  their  own 
communities. 

Now,  U of  G researchers  are  see- 
ing how  Industry  Canada’s  Commu- 
nity Futures  program,  which 
encourages  economic  development 
in  small  towns,  stacks  up  against 
similar  programs  in  Europe.  Prof. 
Tony  Fuller  and  graduate  student 
Carolyn  Pletsch,  School  of  Environ- 
mental Design  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment, are  studying  six  of  Ontario’s 
56  Community  Futures  Develop- 
ment Corporations  (CFDCs)  — the 
local  offices  of  the  federal  program 
— to  learn  how  they  measure  up. 

“The  lure  of  big  cities  and  big  in- 
comes is  difficult  for  young  people 
to  resist,"  says  Fuller.  “From  the  in- 


terviews we’ve  conducted,  we’re 
learning  that  many  don’t  want  to 
continue  their  parents’  way  of  life, 
and  that  presents  a problem  for  rural 
communities  with  thinning  popula- 
tions.” 

In  southern  Ontario,  however, 
there  are  still  people  moving  to  rural 
locations  and  small  towns  with  high 
hopes  of  quality-of-life  improve- 
ments and  good  job  prospects  — 
possibly  because  they’re  helped 
along  by  the  CDFCs. 

The  federal  funds  are  invested  in 
the  form  of  loans  for  community  de- 
velopment projects  to  entrepreneurs 
who  have  good  ideas  but  didn’t  meet 
the  criteria  for  traditional  funding 
through  banks. 

“Some  CFDC  groups,  for  exam- 
ple, develop  strategic  plans  that  help 
farmers  produce  value-added  goods 
to  increase  their  profits,  such  as  sell- 
ing cheese  instead  of  milk,”  says 
Fuller. 

Another  group  the  researchers 
studied  implemented  programs  to 
help  local  farmers  get  their  products 


to  an  urban  market.  In  still  another, 
a First  Nations  group  brings  eco- 
tourists  directly  from  Germany  to 
the  Manitoulin  Island  area. 

Local  CFDCs  join  forces  with 
businesses,  churches  and  commu- 
nity groups  to  boost  consumerism 
and  generate  job  opportunities 
within  the  rural  communities.  One 
CFDC  office  partnered  with  local 
municipalities  to  provide  economic 
development  services  for  small  busi- 
nesses. Another  funded  a job- 
shadowing program  that  helps 
youth  get  involved  in  some  of  the 
community’s  industries. 

Although  the  local  offices  are 
staffed  by  civil  servants,  Fuller  says 
the  programs  are  unique  because  the 
funds  are  governed  by  a board  of  di- 
rectors made  up  entirely  of  volun- 
teer citizens. 

As  part  of  the  study,  Fuller  and 
Pletsch  interviewed  CFDC  staff  and 
board  members  to  see  how  the  pro- 
grams work.  They  learned  that  the 
incentive  for  serving  on  the  boards  is 
the  close  community  ties  of  the 


members,  who  believe  they’re  doing 
a good  job  so  far. 

It  seems  the  economy  agrees. 
From  1980  to  1995,  rural  income  in 
Canada  increased  at  double  the  rate 
of  big-city  income.  But  there  is  a ca- 
veat: average  rural  per-capita  in- 
come in  1995  was  only  about 
$16,000,  compared  with  $19,500  in 
mid-sized  to  large  cities. 

The  researchers  travelled  to  In- 
verness, Scodand,  for  an  interna- 
tional conference  on  rural 
development,  hoping  to  pick  up  on 
the  successes  of  international  pro- 
grams and  apply  them  to  Canada’s. 


Fuller  says  two  of  the  most  significant 
differences  in  European  programs  are 
their  diversified  spending  and  an  out- 
look that’s  more  long-term.  “Here  in 
Canada,  we’re  more  concerned  about 
our  investments  direcdy  creating 
wealth,”  he  says. 

He  will  integrate  the  knowledge 
gained  in  Europe  to  help  the  Cana- 
dian government  manage  projects 
cost-effectively  and  focus  on  using 
money  for  initiatives  that  benefit  ru- 
ral people  — and  keep  their  small 
towns  alive. 

BY  DAREK  GONDOR 
SPARK  PROGRAM 
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The  Streets  of  Winter 

Profs  new  novel  explores  life  in  modern  urban  Canada 


Editor’s  note:  The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a new 
novel  by  Prof.  Stephen  Henighan,  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures. Published  by  Thistledown  Press,  The  Streets 
ofWinterwas  launched  April  2 in  Montreal,  the  city  in 
which  the  book  is  set.  The  novel  takes  place  in  the 
1980s  and  is  centred  around  eight  characters,  one  of 
whom  is  a solitary  immigrant  named  Joao. 

Marco  led  him  around  the  back  of  the 
shear.  — You  work  here. — He  stared 
into  the  shadow  beneath  the  cowling. 

Marco,  a blubbery  phlegmatic  man  who 
scorned  the  regulation  work  suit,  preferring  track 
pants  and  a black  T-shirt  with  a gouged-looking  hole 
in  the  belly,  pushed  a padded  saddle  towards  Joao.  The 
saddle  was  mounted  on  ball  bearings  and  tilted  back  to 
cup  the  sitter  in  steeply  reclined  posture.  — Sit,  Marco 
said.  He  sat,  and  Marco  shoved  him  under  the  back  of 
the  shear. 

He  worked  in  the  long  narrow  cavity  where  the  steel 
fell  when  it  was  cut.  His  job  was  to  stack  it.  Before  they 
began  each  order,  he  slid  a wooden  pallet  flush  against 
the  wall  of  the  machine.  Gilles  would  hammer  together 
a skid.  They  would  mount  the  skid  on  the  pallet.  Joao, 
tilted  back  in  his  saddle,  would  grab  the  slices  of  steel  as 
they  flashed  down  through  the  gloom,  trying  to  place 
each  strip  on  the  skid  before  the  next  one  could  smash 
his  knuckles.  After  each  order  had  been  completed, 

Gilles  would  remove  the  pallet  and  the  skid  with  a pal- 
let truck.  The  steel  had  to  be  piled  on  the  skids  in  even, 
symmetrical  rows.  Once  he  and  Gilles  had  straightened 
the  piles,  they  would  fold  small  Haps  of  pliable  steel 
over  the  corners,  anchoring  the  flaps  with  wooden 
blocks,  then  bind  the  pile  with  steel  straps.  They  ratch- 
eted the  straps  taut,  hammering  flat  the  metal  thimbles 
the  straps  passed  through  to  ensure  that  nothing 
slipped.  The  package  was  carted  away  on  a forklift  and 
a new  order  began. 

Packaging  gave  him  his  only  chance  to  get  out  from 
under  the  shear.  He  spent  most  of  the  day  curled  on  his 
back  on  the  saddle,  slapping  steel  sheets  into  place  as 
they  clanged  down  next  to  his  elbow.  His  world  shrank,  exclud- 
ing all  that  was  not  visible  through  the  slot-like  opening,  three 
metres  long  by  ten  centimetres  high,  into  which  Marco  and  Gil- 
les advanced  the  steel  sheets.  Each  time  they  stopped  to  smoke  a 
cigarette,  he  glimpsed  Marco’s  torn  black  T-shirt  and  Gilles’s 
huge  hand  nonchalantly  scratching  his  crotch.  Quaffing  their 
last  draughts  of  smoke,  they  would  push  the  sheet  forward 
again,  blotting  out  his  view.  The  drone  of  the  shear’s  engine  rose 
to  a vibrating  pitch  and  the  severed  sheet  slammed  down  close 
enough  to  shave  the  hair  on  his  forearm.  During  his  first  few 
days  in  the  nook,  he  felt  constricted.  He  learned  to  propel  the 
saddle  across  the  cavity  with  a kick  of  his  heel.  The  shear’s  in- 
nards dripped  oil:  it  accumulated  in  small  slicks  on  the  concrete 
floor;  two  or  three  times  a day  he  sprinkled  sawdust  on  it,  then 
swept  the  sawdust  away.  He  cared  for  the  filthy  nook  as  he 
would  tune  a cherished  Renault.  When  Marco  adjusted  the 
frame  between  orders,  he  stared  transfixed  at  the  spiralling  hy- 
draulic screws  a hand’s  breadth  above  his  eyes.  He  cracked  his 
head  against  the  underside  of  the  cowling  20  times  a day.  His 
helmet  saved  him.  As  the  summer  heat  pushed  up  past  35  de- 
grees Celsius,  drenched  in  90-per-cent  humidity,  the  plant  grew 
hellish.  By  eight-thirty  in  the  morning,  his  sweat-saturated 


work  suit  clung  to  his  skin.  He  fled  to  the  water  cooler.  In 
August,  the  12  men  on  the  plant  floor  emptied  an  18-litre  water 
drum  every  three  hours. 

It  was  impossible  to  work  under  the  shear  without  getting 
cut.  One  piece  of  steel  plunged  straight  down  while  the  next 
piece  leapt  out  in  a spouting  arc.  Marco  shoved  the  final  section 
of  each  sheet  through  the  slot  without  warning.  Joao’s  forearms 
were  scored  with  red  gashes  and  deep  blue  scars.  Looking  at  the 
slash  marks  as  he  soaped  himself  in  the  shower  in  the  evening, 
he  felt  detached  from  his  flesh.  The  hum  of  the  shear,  the  crash- 
ing of  the  assembly  line  and  the  moan  of  the  cranes  bored  into 
his  mind,  accompanying  him  onto  Boulevard  St-Laurent  in  the 
evening. 

He  grew  less  aware  of  the  people  surrounding  him  in  the 
boarding  house  and  on  the  street.  He  developed  a honed  sensi- 
tivity to  steel. 

There  was  heavy  grey  steel  that  looked  like  iron,  and  shiny 
white  steel  that  he  could  bend  in  his  hands;  there  was  the  glossy 
23-gauge  steel  that  tore  like  tissue  paper  as  the  assembly  line 
unspooled  it  from  the  coils.  Steel  could  be  hundreds  of  tiny  wa- 
fers, no  longer  than  a bolt  or  a screw,  that  cracked  down  onto 
his  knuckles  as  fast  as  Marco  could  cut  them.  It  could  be  com- 
fortably sized  sheets,  one  or  two  metres  square,  that  slapped 


down  onto  the  skid  so  raptly  that  the  pile  barely 
needed  straightening.  Steel  could  bite  him,  cut  him, 
caress  him.  It  chewed  up  his  work  gloves.  He  was  al- 
lowed a fresh  pair  of  gloves  every  two  days;  lubricated 
to  facilitate  cutting,  the  steel  turned  the  palm  and  fin- 
gers black  within  two  hours.  By  the  second  day,  rents 
appeared  in  the  soft  felt.  Each  time  his  gloves  flashed 
out  in  front  of  him,  he  glimpsed  his  skin  through  the 
rips. 

Some  of  steel’s  moods  frightened  him.  One  after- 
noon they  were  cutting  square  sheets  of  medium- 
heavy-density  steel.  Each  sheet  clacked  down  onto  its 
predecessor  with  a sharp  smack.  As  the  second  sheet 
struck  home,  a point  of  pain  shot  deep  inside  his  skull. 
Sheet  after  sheet  slammed  down  with  the  same  pierc- 
ing report.  Washing  his  hands  in  the  toilet  during  the 
next  break,  he  watched  the  other  men’s  mouths  mov- 
ing as  they  exchanged  inaudible  jokes.  He  realized  he 
had  gone  deaf.  His  deafness  passed  by  evening.  After 
that,  he  wore  earmuffs  when  they  cut  the  medium- 
heavy  steel.  Unable  to  force  his  helmet  on  over  the  ear- 
muff  strap,  he  rolled  into  the  nook  bareheaded,  choos- 
ing bruises  over  deafness. 

Steel  showed  its  most  forbidding  face  when  they 
cut  the  1 1 -gauge  sheets.  The  1 1 -gauge  was  the  densest 
material  the  plant  handled:  a short  strip  could  weigh  a 
man  down.  The  crane  operators  brought  it  to  the  shear 
in  sheets  20  feet  long  by  eight  feet  wide.  They  had  to 
slice  these  sheets  into  strips  eight  feet  long  by  two  feet 
wide.  Joao  dreaded  these  days,  praying  each  week  that 
the  1 1 -gauge  order  would  come  up  during  the  evening 
or  the  night  shift.  The  news  that  one  of  the  shears  was 
about  to  cut  1 1 -gauge  steel  stirred  the  plant  floor  into 
a state  of  wariness.  Men  stood  clear  of  the  load  as  the 
crane  operator  and  his  assistant  guided  the  sheets  to- 
wards the  oil  drums  Joao  and  Gilles  set  out  to  receive 
them.  The  supervisors  would  wave  men  off  other  jobs 
to  help  with  the  11 -gauge  cutting.  The  sheets  were  so 
heavy  that  five  men,  straining  until  sweat  rolled  down 
their  necks,  could  barely  budge  them  from  the  drums. 
Some  days  they  had  to  use  the  crane  to  slide  the  sheets 
into  the  shear.  Curled  in  his  nook,  Joao  waited  for  the  first  slice 
to  fall.  He  installed  the  longest,  heaviest  pallet  to  withstand  the 
impact  of  the  eight-foot  1 1 -gauge  slabs.  As  slowly  as  the  men  on 
the  other  side  of  the  shear  pushed  the  steel  towards  the  blade,  he 
had  to  screech  at  Marco  each  time  to  wait,  not  to  cut  yet.  At  this 
length,  sheets  invariably  fell  crooked.  He  scooted  from  one  end 
of  the  nook  to  the  other,  wrestling  the  sheet  until  it  dropped  flat. 
As  each  subsequent  sheet  bore  down  on  those  below  it,  his  only 
way  of  aligning  the  ends  and  edges  was  to  seize  the  underside  of 
the  cowling  and  swing  himself  feet  first  at  the  piled  steel.  His 
boots  did  the  job.  But  driving  the  topmost  sheet  flush  with  the 
others  at  one  end  could  swing  it  out  of  line  at  the  opposite  end. 
It  took  three  feet-first  lunges  to  straighten  the  pile  after  each 
eight-foot  sheet  fell.  One  sheet  left  askew  would  carry  out  of  line 
those  that  followed,  making  the  pile  impossible  to  bind  or  haul 
away. 

The  1 1 -gauge  sessions  left  him  wrung  out  and  staggering.  He 
was  too  old  to  fling  his  body  around  like  a boy  of  17.  Half  the 
men  in  the  plant  were  his  age  or  older,  but  they  were  not  work- 
ing under  the  shear.  They  had  not  committed  the  crime  of 
changing  countries.  The  immigrant  had  to  repay  his  foreignness 
with  sweat. 
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He  Gives  a hoot 
About  Nature 

Take  a walk  on  the  wild  side  with  Arboretum’s  interpretive  biologist 

By  Rachelle  Cooper 


IT’S  DARK.  It’S  WINTER.  There’s  a group  of  16 
people  being  led  through  the  forest  at  the 
Arboretum.  Their  leader  clasps  his  hands  together 
and  blows  into  them  like  he’s  done  a thousand 
times  before,  making  the  eloquent  call  of  the  screech 
owl.  Out  of  the  darkness,  an  owl  calls  back,  thrilling  the 
group  of  people  huddled  together  for  warmth  and 
protection  against  whatever  might  lie  beyond  their 
sight. 

It’s  moments  like  this,  witnessing  people  feel  their 
first  true  connection  with  nature,  that  stand  out  for 
Chris  Earley  in  his  job  as  the  Arboretum’s  interpretive 
biologist  and  educational  co-ordinator. 

“When  people  have  direct  experiences  with  nature, 
they  internalize  the  connection  and  their  whole  outlook 
on  nature  is  more  positive,”  he  says. 

Earley’s  enthusiasm,  his  animated  voice  and  ges- 
tures, and  his  obvious  passion  for  the  environment 
make  him  a natural  for  the  job  of  hooking  people  on  na- 
ture. One  of  the  ways  he  tries  to  generate  interest  in 
wildlife  is  by  writing  field  guides.  Last  month,  he 
launched  Hawks  and  Owls  of  the  Great  Lakes  Region  and 
Eastern  North  America,  the  third  in  a series.  The  first  two 
guides  focused  on  warblers  and  sparrows  and  finches. 

Earley  has  been  researching  and  teaching  people 
about  wildlife  since  high  school.  Just  before  beginning  a 
zoology  degree  at  U of  G,  he  spent  the  summer  on  cam- 
pus as  a student  researcher  in  the  Department  of  Zool- 
ogy. During  his  B.Sc.  studies,  he  took  a year  off  to  travel 
through  Australia,  conducting  research  on  small  birds 
called  silvereyes  on  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  and  on  forest  parrots 
in  New  Zealand.  For  the  last  five  years,  he  has  spent  his  holidays 
leading  two-week  nature  tours  through  the  Arctic,  Greenland 
and  Africa  for  the  Canadian  company  Quest  Nature  Tours. 

Since  1992,  Earley  has  been  on  staff  at  the  Arboretum,  where 
he’s  put  his  knowledge  of  birds,  his  natural  talents  as  an  artist 
and  his  public  speaking  skills  to  good  use. 

When  he  gives  workshops,  he  uses  a variety  of  methods  to 
accommodate  the  different  learning  styles  of  participants.  For 
the  adults  in  his  warbler  workshop,  for  example,  he  developed  a 
colouring  book.  "If  people  have  to  colour  in  the  markings 
themselves,  they’ll  have  a better  chance  of  remembering  where 
the  field  marks  are,”  he  says. 

It’s  this  knack  for  helping  people  internalize  ways  of  identi- 
fying birds  that  has  made  Earley’s  books  so  successful.  Using  the 
“bigger  than  a breadbox”  type  of  size  comparison,  his  most  re- 
cent book  offers  readers  simple  size  guidelines  based  on  com- 
mon birds  to  identify  different  hawks.  A broad-winged  hawk, 
for  example,  is  a little  bit  smaller  than  a crow. 


Earley  also  tells  people  what  to  listen  for  and  gives  an  inter- 
esting fact  about  each  species  to  pique  the  reader’s  interest.  The 
book  reports  that  on  one  day  in  1999,  555,000  broad-winged 
hawks  were  counted  along  Lake  Erie. 

“That  kind  of  information  piques  people’s  interest  more 
than  just  describing  markings  because  they  think:  ‘Wow,  that’s 
the  bulk  of  the  population  in  Ontario.’” 

What  truly  makes  Earley’s  books  stand  out  are  the  glossy 
colour  photos  they  contain.  He  uses  five  core  photographers 
and  hires  others  to  fill  in  the  gaps  of  missing  angles  and  species 
of  birds. 

“Most  field  guides  that  are  photograph-based  historically 
haven’t  been  very  good  because  you  could  never  get  all  the  shots 
of  all  the  different  plumages  or  colour  morphs  or  ages,”  he  says. 
“Now,  the  photographers  are  so  good  that  photos  are  really 
key.” 

Even  though  his  new  book  is  just  hitting  the  shelves  in  book- 
stores, it’s  already  receiving  a lot  of  attention.  Earley  believes 
there’s  a certain  mystique  about  hawks  and  owls  that  people  are 
drawn  to,  such  as  the  predator  qualities  of  the  hawk  and  the 


nocturnal  characteristics  of  the  owl. 

“Even  people  who  never  look  at  birds  will  be  driving 
down  the  highway  and  a red-tailed  hawk  will  fly  over 
their  car  and  they’ll  get  really  excited  by  it  because  it’s  so 
majestic,”  he  says. 

Children  are  more  fascinated  than  ever  by  owls  since 
J.K.  Rowling  introduced  them  to  a snowy  owl  named 
Hedwig  in  her  Harry  Potter  books.  But  owls  and  hawks 
aren’t  the  only  species  gaining  in  popularity.  Earley  says 
bird  watching  is  one  of  the  fastest-growing  pastimes  in 
North  America.  And  he  believes  birding  is  a great  start- 
ing point  for  gaining  a connection  with  nature. 

“Anyone  can  attract  a bird  to  their  yard  with  a bird 
feeder,  and  once  people  are  successful  at  identifying 
birds,  they’ll  go  on  to  notice  other  things  about  their  en- 
vironment, like  animal  tracks  and  wildflowers  and  the 
different  kinds  of  trees.  Many  of  the  really  good  natural- 
ists I know  have  started  off  with  an  interest  in  birds  and 
then  gone  on  to  other  things.” 

Earley  has  already  started  researching  and  collecting 
photos  of  waterfowl  for  the  next  book  in  his  field  guide 
series.  After  that,  he  aims  to  write  at  least  four  more.  “It’s 
exciting  to  get  this  information  out  to  people.” 

He  believes  the  Arboretum  really  helps  bridge  the 
gap  between  U of  G research  and  the  general  public. 

“A  lot  of  nature  stuff  is  really  knowledge-based,  and 
I’m  trying  to  get  it  to  be  also  emotionally  based.  The 
first-hand  experience  with  nature  is  what  really  makes  it 
real  for  people.  ” 

Earley  admits  that  he  doesn’t  get  to  spend  nearly  as 
much  time  outdoors  as  he’d  like.  When  he’s  not  leading  work- 
shops outside,  he’s  at  his  desk  producing  brochures  and  inter- 
pretive signs,  drawing  up  plans  to  make  improvements  to  his 
workshops  and  the  Arboretum’s  wildlife  gardens,  and  fielding 
calls  from  the  public.  The  calls  range  from  questions  about  how 
to  handle  a baby  bird  that’s  fallen  out  of  a nest  to  requests  for  in- 
formation about  an  unusual  insect  the  caller  has  found.  “Some 
of  them  are  really  quite  fun  to  deal  with,”  he  says. 

On  weekends,  he  tries  to  get  outside  with  his  wife,  Jiffy 
Gibson,  a 1995  graduate  of  OVC,  and  their  children:  Nathan,  7, 
and  Skye,  2.  They  often  go  hiking,  taking  turns  mimicking  loon 
calls,  tree  frogs,  mourning  doves  and,  of  course,  owls,  in  hopes 
of  catching  a glimpse  of  the  animals.  Earley  says  his  son  was  only 
six  the  first  time  he  successfully  called  in  a screech  owl  by  whis- 
tling. “He  was  so  proud,  telling  me:  ‘I’m  talking  to  that  bird  and 
it  came  in  because  I made  the  sound.’" 

Throughout  the  spring,  Earley  will  be  leading  several  work- 
shops at  the  Arboretum,  including  ones  on  warblers  and  cottage 
birds  and  others  on  painting  and  sketching  nature.  For  more  in- 
formation, visit  the  website  www.uoguelph.ca/arboretum. 


Guelph  Students  Attend  Model  NATO,  UN  Conferences 


Uof  G delegations  joined 
university  students  from 
across  Canada  last  month  to 
participate  in  the  Model  NATO  and 
Model  UN  simulations  held  in 
Ottawa. 

Eleven  Guelph  students  repre- 
sented the  Czech  Republic,  Estonia 
and  Ukraine  at  the  NATO  confer- 
ence. Twenty-nine  students  repre- 
sented the  Netherlands,  Singapore, 
Romania  and  Serbia-Montenegro  at 
the  Canadian  International  Model 
United  Nations  (CANIMUN)  Con- 
ference. 

The  UN  team  also  represented 


seven  special  agency  seats,  including 
the  U.S.  vice-president  on  the  UN 
Security  Council,  Senegal  on  the  In- 
ternational Criminal  Court  and  Po- 
land on  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

The  Model  NATO  conference 
has  been  hosted  by  Carleton  Univer- 
sity for  the  past  three  years,  and 
Guelph  students  have  participated  in 
all  three  years.  For  the  past  two  years, 
the  conference  has  been  offered  as  a 
third-year  political  science  course 
with  Prof.  Fred  Eidlin. 

This  enables  participants  to  get 
credit  for  the  research  efforts  they 


put  into  preparing  for  the  confer- 
ence as  well  as  participating  in  the 
actual  proceedings,  says  fourth-year 
international  development  student 
Oriana  Bertucci,  who  organized  this 
year’s  NATO  team  delegation  with 
help  from  Eidlin  and  teaching  as- 
sistant Charles  Jennings. 

Guelph  students  at  the 
CANIMUN  Conference,  which  is 
organized  by  the  United  Nations  As- 
sociation in  Canada,  were  members 
of  U of  G’s  newly  minted  Model 
United  Nations  Club,  which  was 
launched  in  the  fall  by  fourth-year 
international  student  Caitlin  Henry. 


The  club  has  29  members  from  a 
range  of  academic  disciplines;  their 
faculty  advisers  are  Eidlin  and  Prof. 
Hans  Bakker,  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology. 

Two  members  of  the  Model  UN 
Club  won  awards  at  CANIMUN. 
Delaney  Greig,  a first-year  interna- 
tional development  major,  won  the 
best  delegates  award  for  her  commit- 
tee. She  represented  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Supreme  People’s 
Assembly  on  the  Cabinet  of  North 
Korea  in  a simulated  joint-crisis 
committee. 

Henry,  who  organized  Guelph’s 


UN  delegation,  won  honourable 
mention  for  her  committee  (she  rep- 
resented the  Netherlands  on  the 
UNESCO  committee). 

To  attend  the  conference,  mem- 
bers of  the  Model  UN  Club  raised 
more  than  $7,500  through  fundrais- 
ing sales,  a raffle  and  donations  from 
a number  of  U of  G departments, 
colleges  and  student  clubs. 

This  winter,  the  Model  UN  Con- 
ference was  offered  as  a third-year 
selected  topics  course  in  political  sci- 
ence supervised  by  Eidlin,  enabling 
participants  to  earn  a course  credit 
for  their  efforts. 
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Retired  Landscape  Architecture  Professor 
Works  to  Restore  Toronto  Waterfront 

Prof  has  been  a driving  force  behind  a blueprint  for  restoring  the  ecological  health  of  Lake  Ontario’s  shoreline  from  Etobicoke  to  Ajax 


Forget  Muskoka.  If  a resto- 
ration strategy  planned  for 
Toronto’s  waterfront  pans  out,  you 
might  one  day  see  a clean,  thriving 
shoreline  on  Canada’s  largest  city 
rivalling  anything  outside  your 
cottage.  And,  says  an  official  with  the 
Toronto  and  Region  Conservation 
Authority  (TRCA),  much  of  the 
credit  for  that  green  waterfront  will 
go  to  a retired  U of  G landscape 
architecture  professor. 

As  one  of  five  members  of  an  ad- 
visory group  to  the  TRCA,  Prof. 
Walter  Kehm  has  been  a driving 
force  behind  a blueprint  for  restor- 
ing the  ecological  health  of  the  64- 
kilometre  shoreline  of  Lake  Ontario 
from  Etobicoke  to  Ajax. 

“He’s  been  the  founder  of  our 
habitat  restoration  activities  on  the 
waterfront,”  says  Gordon  MacPher- 
son,  supervisor  of  ecological  services 
with  the  conservation  authority. 
“Ten  years  ago,  we  didn’t  do  habitat 
work,  and  the  only  person  talking 
about  habitat  work  10  or  15  years 
ago  was  Walter.” 

He  credits  Kehm  for  much  of  the 
development  and  implementation 
of  the  Toronto  Waterfront  Aquatic 
Habitat  Restoration  Strategy. 

Developed  over  the  past  year,  this 
strategy  calls  for  a series  of  ecological 


restoration  projects  designed  to  im- 
prove water  quality  and  esthetics 
along  portions  of  the  waterfront 
with  its  mix  of  open  coast,  sheltered 
embayments,  estuaries  and  wet- 
lands. 

Most  of  the  aquatic  ecosystems 
along  Toronto’s  waterfront  suffer 
from  poor  ecological  health,  says 
Kehm.  Plans  and  policies  — includ- 
ing urban  planning,  waterfront 
development,  stormwater  manage- 
ment and  shoreline  management 
practices  — have  often  failed  to  ac- 
count adequately  for  aquatic  habitat 
requirements,  he  says. 

“The  interesting  part  is  how  to 
fuse  them  together  for  an  integrated 
environmental  plan”  that  would  in- 
crease habitat,  improve  water  qual- 
ity, lead  to  better  human  health  and 
safety  and  improve  esthetics  on  the 
waterfront,  he  says. 

Kehm  points  to  proposed  proj- 
ects intended  to  redesign  the  mouths 
of  the  Humber  and  Don  rivers  to  al- 
ter stormwater  flow,  reduce  pollu- 
tion and  restore  habitat  for 
everything  from  plants  to  fish.  Else- 
where, he  says,  there’s  a need  to  con- 
sider human  uses  and  impacts  on 
shoreline  habitats  of  such  things  as 
promenades  and  buildings. 

“So  much  of  the  waterfront  of 


Toronto  is  being  developed  by  archi- 
tects and  planners.  It’s  a fight  to  try 
and  protect  green  space.” 

Some  two  centuries  of  develop- 
ment along  the  waterfront  had 
caused  so  much  environmental 
damage  that  the  area  was  named  in 
1987  as  one  of  42  environmental 
“hot  spots”  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

“So  much  of  the  waterfront 
of  Toronto  is  being 
developed  by  architects  and 
planners.  It’s  a fight  to  try 
and  protect  green  space.” 

In  2003,  the  TRCA  and  its  part- 
ners — including  Fisheries  and 
Oceans  Canada,  the  City  of  Toronto 
and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  — began  discussions 
about  restoration  proposals  to  clean 
up  the  area. 

Kehm,  a faculty  member  in  the 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture 
for  more  than  20  years,  was  named 
to  the  TRCA’s  advisory  group.  The 
group  has  held  workshops  and  pub- 
lic consultations  on  the  restoration 
strategy  and  provided  advice  to  the 


conservation  authority  and  its  part- 
ners. 

During  the  early  1990s,  Kehm 
had  advised  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Future  of  Toronto’s  Water- 
front. He  worked  with  the  TRCA  to 
develop  a master  plan  for  Tommy 
Thompson  Park,  east  of  the  Toronto 
Islands.  The  park,  including  what 
MacPherson  says  is  probably  the 
largest  wetland  in  the  greater  To- 
ronto area,  was  built  on  fill  from  wa- 
terfront development  projects. 

Kehm  established  the  Landscape 
Research  Group  at  Guelph  to  pro- 
mote habitat  restoration  philoso- 
phies for  groups  such  as  Ontario 
Parks  and  Parks  Canada.  The  re- 
search group  is  now  co-ordinated  by 
Prof.  Nancy  Pollock-Ellwand, 
School  of  Environmental  Design 
and  Rural  Development. 

“There  is  a huge  debate  about  the 
nature  of  the  Toronto  waterfront,” 
says  Kehm,  referring  to  long- 
standing disagreements  over  devel- 
opment and  waterfront  renewal. 

Even  as  Toronto-Danforth  MP 
Dennis  Mills  unveiled  a report  ear- 
lier this  year  with  recommendations 
for  greening  the  city’s  shoreline,  the 
public  agency  established  to  oversee 
waterfront  development  — the  To- 
ronto Waterfront  Revitalization 


Corporation  — was  caught  up  in  a 
feud  over  funding  of  waterfront  re- 
newal. 

The  aquatic  habitat  strategy  is 
now  considered  part  of  TRCA  policy. 
“No  matter  who  comes  up  with  a 
plan  for  the  Toronto  waterfront, 
habitat  is  now  cemented  as  a key  and 
critical  aspect  of  what  needs  to  go 
on,”  says  MacPherson,  who  predicts 
that,  years  from  now,  visitors  will  see 
a vastly  different  Toronto  lakeshore. 
“You’ll  see  what  you  see  at  your  cot- 
tage.” 

Improving  the  Toronto  water- 
front is  more  than  an  academic  pur- 
suit for  Kehm,  who  spends  half  of  his 
weeks  living  in  a condominium  at 
Queen’s  Quay  on  the  downtown 
stretch  of  the  shoreline.  “I  live  on  the 
waterfront,”  says  the  avid  rower,  cy- 
clist and  rollerblader.  “I’m  out  there 
all  the  time.” 

(A  CD-ROM  produced  this  year 
by  the  conservation  authority  in- 
cludes information  about  the  strat- 
egy as  well  as  habitat  information 
and  restoration  plans.  Kehm  pro- 
vided some  of  the  information  and 
designs  on  the  disk,  which  is  avail- 
able at  the  U of  G Library  and  on  the 
TRCA  website.) 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


CONGRATULATIONS 


What  next?  It's  the  inevitable  question; 
every  graduate  faces.  We’d  like  to  present 
the  educated  answer:  a one-year 
post-graduate  program  taught  by 
professionals  connected  to  the  industry. 
Leverage  what  you’ve  learned  to  define 
a career  worth  pursuing.  Learn  more 
at  www.georgebrown.ca. 


POST-GRAD  PROGRAMS  IN: 


BUSINESS 


COMMUNITY  SERVICES 


FASHION 


DESIGN 


CHEF  AND  HOSPITALITY 


HEALTH  SCIENCES 


TECHNOLOGY 


Toronto  City  College 


WWW.GEORGEBROWN.cn 
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Bondar  Shares  Her  Space 


Roberta  Bondar,  Canada's  first  female  astronaut  in  space  and  a 
graduate  of  OAC,  shared  her  life  experiences  with  U of  G’s  class  of  2004 
at  the  annual  “Last  Lecture”  March  29  in  War  Memorial  Hall.  Also 
speaking  at  the  event,  which  is  designed  to  give  graduating  students 
an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  their  experiences  at  Guelph  and  celebrate 
their  accomplishments,  were  Prof.  Judith  Thompson,  English  and 
Theatre  Studies,  and  graduating  student  Rebecca  Philbrook. 

PHOTO  BY  GRANT  MARTIN 


Most  Families 
Find  Child  Welfare 
Services  Useful 

Program  talks  to  troubled  moms  to  get  their  views 


CBS  Launches  Web  E-zine 
for  Intro  Biology  Courses 

Format  expected  to  enhance  classroom  experience,  help  students  retain  information 


CHILD  welfare  organizations 
have  often  been  demonized  by 
popular  media  as  tearing  families 
apart.  But  a collaborative  program 
involving  the  University  of  Guelph 
and  McMaster  and  Wilfrid  Laurier 
universities  has  been  listening 
closely  to  troubled  mothers  and  has 
learned  that  most  families  who  get 
involved  with  child  aid  societies 
don’t  share  this  view. 

Prof.  Gerald  Adams,  Family  Re- 
lations and  Applied  Nutrition,  is  fo- 
cusing on  first-hand  stories  of 
families  involved  with  child  protec- 
tion and  child  removal  services.  He’s 
a member  of  the  Partnership  for 
Children  and  Families  Program, 
part  of  a three-university  consor- 
tium funded  by  the  Community 
University  Research  Alliance  proj- 
ect, which  aims  to  help  child  aid  so- 
cieties in  southwestern  Ontario 
improve  their  practices. 

Above  all,  says  Adams,  the  moth- 
ers who  voiced  their  concerns  want 
their  families  to  stay  together  and 
work  through  their  problems,  and 
they  believe  child  aid  societies  are 
doing  a satisfactory  job  in  helping 
their  families  and  children,  although 
many  mothers  would  like  more 
hands-on  assistance. 

“It’s  important  to  understand  the 
process  and  the  mother’s  perception 
of  the  themes  and  issues  when 
brought  into  the  social  services  sys- 
tem,” he  says.  “Mothers  typically  ac- 
knowledge the  problem  and  want  to 
move  beyond  it,  for  a better  future 
for  all.” 

In  listening  to  these  mothers, 
Adams  found  most  households  are 


running  reasonably  well  until  a 
child’s  problems  start,  and  removal 
to  residential  services  often  helps 
both  the  family  and  child.  Despite 
negative  stereotypes  of  child  welfare 
services,  he  discovered  that  most 
mothers  find  assistance  from  child 
aid  societies  helpful  overall. 

“When  the  child  is  removed,  the 
family  can  normalize  and  is  per- 
ceived to  get  better,”  says  Adams. 
“After  several  months  in  residential 
services,  the  child  is  also  perceived  as 
doing  better.” 

Little  is  known,  however,  about 
what  happens  to  children  after  resi- 
dential placement,  he  says. 

“We’re  hoping  to  get  funding  to 
determine  what  kind  of  trajectory  a 
child’s  life  takes  after  these  place- 
ments.” 

Most  families  welcome  child  re- 
moval as  well  as  in-home  aid  for  par- 
ent training,  says  Adams.  The  more 
practical  and  direct  the  services,  the 
more  helpful  they  appear  to  be. 

He  hopes  the  Partnership  for 
Children  and  Families  Program  will 
eventually  be  able  to  help  child  wel- 
fare agencies  refine  their  practices 
and  policies,  so  they’re  more  direct 
and  accessible  and  less  stigmatizing 
and  intrusive  to  troubled  families. 
Along  with  Gary  Cameron  and  Nick 
Coady  of  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Adams  is 
writing  a report  on  child  protection 
and  welfare  to  be  released  this 
summer. 

This  research  is  funded  by  the  So- 
cial Sciences  and  Humanities  Re- 
search Council. 

BY  ALISON  SCHNEIDER 
SPARK  PROGRAM 


Students  in  two  of  the  largest 
first-year  offerings  on  campus 
are  now  learning  the  basics  of 
biology  from  biomes  to  species 
interaction  through  a new  series  of 
interactive,  learner-centred  tutorials 
designed  for  introductory  biology. 

These  tutorials,  available  on  the 
course  website  through  WebCT, 
present  lecture  content  to  students 
online  as  an  electronic  magazine  or 
“e-zine.” 

“We’ve  moved  some  of  the  lec- 
ture material  into  a more  interactive 
and  visually  appealing  format,”  says 
Dawn  Larson,  academic  assistant  to 
the  dean  of  the  College  of  Biological 
Science  and  co-ordinator  of  this  pair 
of  courses. 

The  tutorials  contain  specially 
created  magazine-style  articles  and 
columns  as  well  as  quizzes  and  self- 
assessment  activities.  Students  can 
also  take  part  in  online  conferences 
and  post  or  answer  questions  with 
classmates  or  a teaching  assistant. 
“Given  the  increased  emphasis  on 
Internet  communication  during  the 
past  decade,  the  format  of  the  tutori- 
als takes  advantage  of  students’  daily 
use  of  the  Internet,”  says  Larson. 

The  first  three  issues  of  this  e- 
zine,  called  Biology  News  Network 
(BNN),  were  introduced  last  fall  for 
about  75  students  taking  the  second 
introductory  course.  This  semester, 
about  1,800  students  are  using  BNN 
for  that  course,  and  more  e-zine  is- 
sues will  be  added  in  the  fall. 

The  goal  of  this  new  format  is  to 
enhance  the  didactic  teaching  style 
of  traditional  lectures  with  interac- 
tive learning  tools,  says  CBS  dean 
Michael  Ernes. 

“This  has  been  a highly  successful 
pilot  that  is  helping  us  address  the 


challenge  of  providing  a very  large 
number  of  students  with  an  engag- 
ing, interactive  learning  experience.” 

The  plan  is  to  eventually  develop 
10  to  12  issues  of  this  e-zine,  which 
will  give  students  more  freedom  and 
responsibility  for  learning. 

The  three  current  BNN  issues 
cover  aspects  of  climate,  biomes  and 
species  interactions.  Students  surf- 
ing through  the  first  issue  can  read  a 
feature  article  on  factors  affecting 
climate,  complete  with  summary 
statements,  photographs  and  dia- 
grams, and  can  complete  self- 
assessments  online. 

Other  sections  in  each  issue  in- 
clude a stylized  advice  column  (writ- 
ten tongue-in-cheek  by  Dr.  “Chlora 
Phyll”),  a Q-and-A  section,  short 
profiles  of  CBS  faculty  members  and 
a point-counterpoint  discussion  on 
a related  topic. 

Each  section  lists  main  objectives 
and  star  ratings  that  guide  students 
from  “need  to  know"  to  “nice  to 
know.”  Students  can  use  online  con- 
ferencing to  discuss  current  topics  or 
to  ask  questions.  By  responding  to 
informal  online  polls,  they  can  also 
take  stands  on  current  issues  such  as 
the  impact  of  rock  climbers  on  cliff 
ecosystems. 

Student-centred  learning  is  the 
theme  behind  the  BNN  tutorials, 
says  Prof.  Steve  Newmaster,  Botany. 
He  explains  that,  during  a lecture,  he 
primes  students  with  a question  or 
ecological  concept,  then  encourages 
them  to  explore  the  material  in  BNN 
before  the  next  session. 

“They  are  forced  into  the  driver’s 
seat  before  coming  to  the  lecture," 
he  says.  “So  far,  the  students  are  very 
excited,  approaching  me  after  the 
lecture  to  share  their  enthusiasm  and 


appreciation  for  this  pedagogical  ap- 
proach." 

Working  with  Teaching  Support 
Services  (TSS),  it  took  Larson  about 
three  months  to  develop  the  format 
and  to  write  the  material  for  the  elec- 
tronic magazine.  She  received  a TSS 
instructional  development  grant  and 
funding  from  the  CBS  dean  to  create 
the  first  three  issues. 

Last  summer,  she  hired  Heather 
Pollock,  a 2002  human  kinetics 
graduate,  to  work  on  the  project. 

“The  biggest  challenge  was  to  de- 
sign an  interesting  format  that 
would  be  suitable  for  the  first  tutori- 
als and  could  be  expanded  to  include 
more  topics,”  Pollock  says. 

During  the  summer,  she  at- 
tended a week-long  workshop 
offered  under  the  Co-operative 
Learnware  Object  Exchange,  a proj- 
ect that  involves  Guelph  and  seven 
other  Ontario  universities  in  the 
joint  development  of  electronic 
learning  resources.  She  also  took  a 
course  redesign  workshop  offered  by 
TSS. 

Besides  the  new  BNN  compo- 
nent, the  course  website  provides  ac- 
cess to  announcements,  course 
information  and  materials,  evalua- 
tions and  quizzes,  a library  tutorial 
and  conferencing. 

“The  tutorials  represent  one 
more  step  in  developing  more 
learner-centred  courses  for  first-year 
biology, " Larson  says. 

A former  co-winner  of  the  CBS 
Teaching  Award  for  course  design, 
she  says  she  expects  the  e-zine  for- 
mat will  appeal  to  web-sawy  stu- 
dents and  enhance  their  classroom 
experience,  helping  them  to  better 
retain  information. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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Editor’s  note;  This  column  was 
written  by  David  Hornsby,  aca- 
demic commissioner  of  the  Cen- 
tral Student  Association,  and  Shari 
Dorr,  co-ordinator  of  the  Under- 
graduate Academic  Information 
Centre. 

AT  Guelph,  non-traditional- 
format  courses  are  offered  in 
virtually  every  discipline.  This 
reflects  the  efforts  of  the  Office  of 
Open  Learning  (OOL)  to  actively 
promote  accessibility  to  education 
by  offering  academic  courses  in 
non-traditional  formats,  which 
offer  learners  more  flexibility  than 
the  traditional  classroom  learning 
environment  does. 

The  most  popular  course  for- 
mat offered  by  OOL  is  distance 
education.  It  has  wide  appeal  to 
learners  off  and  on  campus  be- 
cause it  offers  the  opportunity  to 
co-ordinate  personal  obligations 
and  requirements.  For  under- 
graduate programs,  OOL  facilitates 
the  delivery  of  credit  courses  by 
working  with  departments  and  fac- 
ulty to  develop  courses  and  prepare 
materials  appropriate  to  the  mode 
of  delivery.  Courses  use  the  Inter- 
net, CD-ROM  and  audio  and  vis- 
ual techniques  to  give  learners 
alternative  ways  to  earn  credit  and 
to  participate  in  interest  courses. 

Most  undergraduate-level  dis- 
tance courses  developed  by  OOL 
are  offered  as  credit  courses  to- 
wards program  requirements.  In- 
dividuals currently  registered  in  an 
undergraduate  degree  or  diploma 
program  at  U of  G may  consider 
taking  distance  education  to  either 
get  ahead  in  their  course  require- 
ments to  lessen  their  future  course 
load  and/or  to  catch  up  in  their 
studies  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Stu- 
dents can  search  and  register  for 


distance  courses  on  the  OOL  web- 
site at  www.open.uoguelph.ca  or 
through  WebAdvisor  at  https:// 
webadvisor.uoguelph.ca. 

Once  a student  registers  for  a 
distance  education  course,  he  or 
she  is  mailed  information  about 
course  material  pickup  before  the 
course  begins.  A universal  resource 
fee  is  charged  for  each  distance 
course  and  is  intended  to  offset  the 
cost  of  producing  course  materials. 
If  a student  registers  for  a distance 
course  and  subsequently  reduces 
her  or  his  course  load,  the  resource 
fee  is  refundable  for  only  eight  days 
into  a new  semester. 

Fees  for  students  registered 
only  in  distance  courses  in  a given 
semester  may  differ  because  these 
students  aren’t  normally  charged 
ancillary  fees. 

Although  many  OOL  courses 
are  offered  as  credit  courses  to- 
wards degree  program  require- 
ments, others  are  offered  as 
continuing  education  opportuni- 
ties and  interest  courses.  OOL  pro- 
vides a variety  of  continuing 
education  opportunities  for  all 
members  of  the  University  com- 
munity. In  addition,  the  open 
learning  program  is  offered  as  an 
open-admission,  distance-only, 
part-time  mode  of  study  that  pro- 
vides access  to  degree-credit  uni- 
versity courses  for  people  who 
want  to  study  independently  but 
aren’t  currently  interested  in  pur- 
suing a degree  at  U of  G. 

Also  available  through  OOL  are 
English-language  courses  for  po- 
tential students  whose  first  lan- 
guage is  not  English. 

More  information  about  open 
learning  is  available  on  the  OOL 
website  and  in  the  undergraduate 
calendar  at  www.  uoguelph.ca/aca- 
demics/calendars.  shtml. 
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SUSAN  LOLLIS 

Faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition  since  1987 
A couple  of  years  ago,  Prof.  Susan 
Lollis  returned  to  an  old  love  — 
dancing  — 20  years  after  she  had 
given  it  up  while  pregnant  with 
her  first  child. 

She  enrolled  in  an  adult  class 
at  Dancetheatre  David  Earle  in 
Guelph  and  found  the  joy  of  the 
first  lesson  “so  overwhelming,  I 
couldn’t  sleep  that  night.”  Before 
long,  she  was  taking  several  classes  a week  and  also  be- 
came a member  of  the  company* s advisory  committee. 

Lollis,  who  started  taking  ballet  when  she  was  10  and 
took  ballet  and  modern  dance  through  university,  had 
never  performed  on  stage.  In  December,  she  had  her 
stage  debut  with  two  small  parts  in  the  company’s  per- 
formance of  The  Court  of  Miracles  at  the  River  Run  Cen- 
tre. 

“It  was  a wonderful  experience,”  she  says,  “but  I must 
admit  I particularly  liked  being  in  the  wings,  watching 
the  production  from  close  up,  experiencing  both  the 
behind-the-scenes  activity  and  the  on-stage  perform- 
ance.” 

Lollis  says  dancing  has  helped  her  teaching  because 
it’s  an  expressive  art.  “It’s  helped  me  to  better  express 
myself  in  my  actions  in  my  classroom.” 

At  work,  she  says,  her  world  revolves  around  the 
written  and  spoken  word.  But  in  dance,  thoughts,  feel- 
ings and  emotions  are  expressed  without  using  words. 

“That’s  what  I love  about  it.  It’s  developing  another 
part  of  me,  a non-verbal  world  that  I can  use  to  explore 
new  ideas.” 

Lollis’s  other  passion  is  travelling  “to  places  where 
the  ocean  meets  the  land.  My  desire  is  to  walk  every 
beach  of  the  world.” 

Her  favourite  beaches  so  far  include  the  east  coast  of 
Tasmania,  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  the 
“beach”  of  Skellig  Island  and  Laguna  Beach  in  Califor- 
nia. 

CORY  LEGASSIC 

Fourth-year  BA  student 

Cory  Legassic  is  completing  an 
independent  study  degree  in 
social  change  and  trying  to 
change  society  in  his  spare  time. 

During  his  years  at  Guelph, 

Legassic  has  become  known  for 
his  writing  and  event-organizing 
activities  on  behalf  of  social  issues 
and  movements,  including  those 
related  to  queer  youth. 

“I’m  very  sensitive  to  social  justice  issues,  including 
redefining  the  way  we  define  our  relationships  with  oth- 
ers,” he  says,  noting  that  some  have  labelled  him  an  ac- 
tivist for  his  efforts. 

In  addition  to  writing  and  editing  for  The  Peak  maga- 


zine, he  has  contributed  articles  to  the  Ontarion  and  or- 
ganized several  conferences  and  symposia,  including 
one  last  year  on  education  and  accessibility  and  another 
for  queer  youth  that  drew  participants  from  all  Canadian 
provinces  and  as  far  away  as  Texas. 

Legassic  volunteers  with  the  Ontario  Public  Interest 
Research  Group  (OPIRG)  and  for  the  last  year  has 
served  on  its  board  of  directors  as  the  liaison  between  the 
board  and  OPIRG  staff. 

He  also  volunteers  with  Change  Now,  a youth  drop- 
in  centre  in  Guelph,  as  co-ordinator  of  the  queer  youth 
support  group,  which  is  mainly  attended  by  teenagers. 
And  he  works  on  campus  as  a fitness  instructor,  teaching 
aerobics  at  the  Athletics  Centre. 

“I  love  dancing  and  playing  squash,  working  out  at 
the  gym,  weight  training,  spending  time  with  friends  and 
working  with  friends  on  projects,”  he  says. 

Legassic  plans  to  move  to  Halifax  in  the  spring  to  en- 
joy some  solitude  on  the  East  coast. 

LEWIS  MELVILLE 

Research  associate,  Department  of  Botany,  U of  G staff 
member  since  1985 
Lewis  Melville  has  another  career 
waiting  for  him  outside  the 
research  laboratory  he  works  in  at 
U of  G.  His  “parallel  career”  as  a 
recording  artist,  composer  and 
producer  has  been  ongoing  since 
1968  and  has  taken  him  around 
the  world  for  many  recording 
projects  that  benefit  people  in 
developing  countries. 

Melville  plays  guitar,  banjo,  pedal  steel,  dobro  (a  type 
of  slide  guitar)  and  mandolin.  He  has  performed  live 
with  Canadian  bands  like  the  Skydiggers  and  Rheostatics 
and  on  albums  for  groups  such  as  the  Cowboy  Junkies, 
the  Bird  Sisters,  the  Bourbon  Tabernacle  Choir,  the  Wal- 
tons, the  Barenaked  Ladies  and  Tannis  Slimmon  (a  staff 
member  in  the  Department  of  Plant  Agriculture). 

Melville  is  an  original  member  of  the  Woodchoppers 
Association,  a Toronto-based  freestyle  jazz  orchestra. - 
This  May,  he  and  Slimmon  will  team  up  with  other 
members  of  the  Woodchoppers  for  a project  in  Mali, 
West  Africa.  The  project  arose  out  of  contacts  forged  by 
his  brother,  J.P.  Melville,  an  M.Sc.  graduate  of  Guelph’s 
rural  planning  and  development  program,  who  now 
works  in  Mali. 

The  Woodchoppers  will  meet  with  local  artists,  con- 
duct interviews  and  record  music  by  local  musicians  for 
a compilation  album  to  raise  awareness  about  agricul- 
tural issues  in  West  Africa,  in  conjunction  with  the  De- 
veloping Countries  Farm  Radio  Network.  A 
documentary  filmmaker  funded  by  the  Canadian  Inter- 
national Development  Agency  will  accompany  them. 

“I  believe  in  the  positive  influence  of  music  in  pro- 
moting a free  exchange  of  ideas,  information  and  co- 
operation among  people  with  diverse  cultural  back- 
grounds, and  that  this,  in  turn,  can  make  the  world  a bet- 
ter place  in  which  to  live,”  says  Melville. 
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Engineer  Hopes  to  Stir  Wind,  Solar  and  Other 
Renewable  Forms  of  Power  Generation  Into  Mix 

Last  summer’s  power  blackout  heightened  awareness  of  the  need  to  consider  alternative  energy  sources  and  distribution  mechanisms,  says  prof 


Prof.  Dorothy  Remmer,  Engi- 
neering, says  part  of  her  was 
delighted  about  last  summer’s  power 
blackout  in  northeastern  North 
America.  She  was  still  living  in  her 
passive  energy-efficient  home  in 
Australia  when  news  of  the  blackout 
arrived  last  August. 

“We’re  always  pleased  to  see  a 
power  failure,”  says  Remmer,  whose 
family  left  their  recently  completed 
“green”  home  behind  to  move  to 
Canada  early  this  year.  “It’s  great  be- 
cause it  heightens  awareness”  of  the 
need  to  consider  alternative  energy 
sources  and  distribution  mecha- 
nisms, she  says.  Here  at  Guelph,  she 
hopes  to  influence  the  mix  of  elec- 
tricity generation,  supply  and  de- 
mand through  her  work. 

Fresh  from  her  PhD  late  last  year 
at  the  University  of  New  South 
Wales  (UNSW),  the  Calgary  native  is 
launching  a research  program  in 
which  she  hopes  to  study  the  poten- 
tial for  incorporating  renewable 
forms  of  power  generation  into  the 
existing  mix.  Research  in  the  past  has 
been  biased  towards  the  study  of  hy- 
brid energy  supply  systems  that  in- 
clude photovoltaics,  devices  that 
capture  sunlight  and  convert  it  to 
electricity,  she  says. 

Having  just  returned  to  Canada 
— and  living  for  the  first  time  in 
southern  Ontario  — she’s  been  busy 
getting  up  to  speed  on  issues  involv- 
ing electrical  power  generation  and 
distribution  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

For  Ontarians,  those  issues  in- 
clude the  nuclear  power  debate 
sparked  by  recent  reports  on  the  fu- 
ture of  electricity  power  supply  in 
the  province.  Remarking  on  what 
she  sees  as  a kind  of  quiet  acceptance 
of  nuclear  generation,  Remmer  says 
she’d  like  more  public  discussion  of 
the  pros  and  cons,  including  prob- 
lems associated  with,  say,  the  dis- 
posal of  nuclear  waste. 

“These  are  the  sorts  of  uncertain- 
ties I’m  interested  in  when  I model 
something.  What  if  maintenance 
costs  aren’t  contained  and  things  go 
wrong  again?  What  is  the  real  ‘cradle 
to  grave’  cost  of  each  alternative?  Is  it 
right  to  stick  all  your  eggs  in  one  bas- 
ket — in  a sunk  investment  as  op- 
posed to  more  modular,  flexible 
options  that  allow  us  to  take  on 
emerging  technologies?” 

But  wind  power  alone  is  not  the 
solution  either,  she  adds.  “Many  per- 
spectives must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. Distribution,  generation  and 
policy  have  to  come  together  to  ef- 
fect change  in  a positive  way.” 

Remmer  hopes  the  results  of  her 
studies  will  ultimately  find  their  way 
into  policy-making  and  energy  regu- 
lation, both  locally  and  across  the 
province. 

“In  every  country,  the  regulatory 
experiment  that’s  going  on  is  differ- 
ent,” she  says.  Referring  to  the  split 
in  Australia  between  public  and  pri- 
vate provision  of  energy,  she  says 
power  authorities  all  over  are  facing 
similar  issues.  “It’s  a very  complex 
experiment  when  you  consider  bal- 
ancing monopoly  and  market  forces 


with  sustainability,  not  forgetting 
the  need  for  equity  in  the  provision 
df  essential  energy  services.” 

Although  she’s  interested  in 
studying  energy  supply  and  distribu- 
tion, Remmer  says  the  “demand  side 
of  change  in  energy  use  is  the  most 
powerful  one.” 

Despite  having  ensconced  herself 
in  U of  G’s  School  of  Engineering, 
she  believes  questions  of  energy  gen- 
eration and  use  are  more  than  con- 
ventional engineering  challenges. 
They  involve  social  responses  to 
change  as  well,  particularly  when  it 
comes  to  affecting  people’s  choices 
about  energy  use. 

“That’s  part  of  why  I love  work- 
ing in  this  field.  It’s  a combination  of 
power,  politics  and  people  in  the 
end.” 

In  fact,  many  of  the  same  issues 
playing  out  here  in  Ontario  echo  the 
kinds  of  questions  she  was  studying 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  For 
instance,  is  a centralized  electricity 
generation  and  supply  system  still 
the  best  way  to  transport  electricity 
cheaply  and  efficiently  over  vast  dis- 
tances, especially  to  isolated  com- 
munities that  characterize,  say, 
northern  Ontario  just  as  they  do 
Queensland  and  New  South  Wales? 

At  UNSW,  she  used  a PhD  schol- 
arship to  incorporate  uncertainty 
and  risk  in  the  evaluation  of  energy 
supply  options  for  remote  house- 
holds. Shortly  after  she  began, 
UNSW  introduced  electrical  engi- 
neering degrees  in  photovoltaic  en- 
gineering and  renewable  energy 
engineering. 

She  had  already  spent  seven  years 
in  Australia,  working  at  the  Mur- 
doch University  Energy  Research  In- 
stitute in  Perth.  There,  she  worked  in 
programming,  developing  system 
control  strategies  to  run  and  inte- 
grate various  energy  sources  and  re- 
positories — solar,  wind,  diesel, 
battery  — in  the  most  economical 
way.  Much  of  her  job  involved  mod- 
elling and  systems  simulation,  then 
using  the  tools  developed  to  assess 
the  performance  and  life-cycle  eco- 
nomics of  those  systems. 

During  her  time  at  UNSW, 
Remmer  also  held  a six-month  fel- 


Prof.  Dorothy  Remmer  pursues  bright  ideas  in  power. 
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lowship  in  innovative  teaching  and 
educational  technology.  She  studied 
aspects  of  learning  and  teaching, 
managed  distance  learning  and  re- 
designed an  online  professional  de- 
velopment course  in  photovoltaic 
devices  and  applications. 

Remmer  had  originally  moved  to 
Australia  with  her  husband  after 
completing  a mechanical  engineer- 
ing degree  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia.  A self-described  “gree- 
nie,”  she  chose  that  program  because 
it  seemed  most  closely  aligned  with 
her  interests  and  because,  at  the 
time,  it  was  the  only  one  she’d  found 
that  offered  any  course  material  in 
solar  power. 

Casting  back  to  explain  how  an 
oil-patch  kid  developed  environ- 


mental interests,  Remmer 
remembers  watching  Jacques  Cous- 
teau on  TV  and  her  early  biology 
studies. 

“One  project  that  fascinated  me 
was  studying  the  cycle  of  life.  That 
intrigued  me,  how  interdependent 
we  all  are,  how  what  goes  around 
comes  around,  how  every  aspect  of 
survival  on  the  planet  is  dependent 
on  every  other  aspect.” 

Years  later,  she’s  made  a career 
out  of  balancing  that  enthusiasm 
with  a pragmatism  suited  to  some- 
one who  spends  a lot  of  time  looking 
at  cost-benefit  analyses.  She  says  a 
steady  onslaught  of  messages  about 
Earth  being  on  the  edge  of  environ- 
mental disaster  can  lead  to  a crisis 
mentality  or  even  apathy  over  any 


prospect  of  making  a difference. 

Here  at  Guelph,  she  is  part  of  the 
Urban  Systems  Environmental  De- 
sign Centre  with  three  engineering 
colleagues  — Profs.  Warren  Stiver, 
Andrea  Bradford  and  Khosrow 
Farahbakhsh.  Initiated  by  Stiver’s  re- 
ceipt of  an  NSERC  Chair  in  Environ- 
mental Design  Engineering,  the 
centre  is  using  the  Guelph  commu- 
nity as  a case  setting  for  exploring 
environmental  design  from  house- 
holds to  businesses  to  municipal  in- 
frastructure. 

“There’s  potential  to  work  with 
the  community  in  making  change," 
Remmer  says. 

She  brings  expertise  in  energy  is- 
sues to  the  School  of  Engineering’s 
mix  of  disciplines.  And  she  feels 
comfortable  in  a relatively  small 
school  that  permits  that  kind  of  in- 
terdisciplinary research.  “It’s  what  I 
believe  engineering  should  be 
about.” 

In  Australia,  she  and  her  hus- 
band, Richard,  and  their  two  pre- 
teen  children  were  using  green 
power  — at  a premium  of  18  cents  a 
kilowatt-hour  versus  the  regular  1 1 
cents  — in  a so-called  sustainable 
house  on  Scotland  Island  in  New 
South  Wales.  The  house  featured  a 
rainwater  collection  system,  com- 
posting toilets,  energy-efficient  win- 
dows and  solar-heated  water. 
Having  lived  there  for  five  years,  they 
had  finally  finished  construction  just 
before  the  move  to  Canada. 

Now  in  Guelph,  they’re  a lighter 
shade  of  green  in  their  rented  condo- 
minium, missing  their  dual-flush 
toilets,  water-efficient  shower  heads 
and  front-loading  washing  machine 
and  shivering  in  front  of  drafty  win- 
dows. 

“None  of  us  can  always  live  up  to 
the  ultimate  green  standards,"  says 
Remmer.  “We’re  all  naughty.” 

She’s  now  looking  forward  to 
passing  along  ideas  about  tradeoffs 
and  alternatives  to  U of  G students 
during  a course  in  engineering  eco- 
nomics she’ll  be  teaching  in  the  fall 
semester.  “I  can’t  wait  to  get  my  new 
woolen  mittens  on  that.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


[Bill  Green  - Associate  Broker 
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IS  Years'  Real  Estate  Experience 

Top  Ten  - Guelph  Real  Estate 
1992  - 2(101 

-complimentary  computer 
analysis  of  your  home's  value 
-complimentary  list  of  homes 
currently  on  the  market 


Let  Bill's  Guelph  Area  Real  Estate 
Experience  Work  For  You  ! 


LAKESIDE  GETAWAY 

Authentic  1 800's  Coach  house  offers  rooms 
from  $54,  including  lull  country  breakfast. 
Nestled  in  tiny  river  valley  with  5 minute 
walk  to  gorgeous  sandy  Lake  Huron  beach. 
Scenic  walks,  excellent  fishing. 
Pub/Restaurant/Patio  on  premises. 

Inn  at  the  Port 
R.R.  3,  Goderich,  ON 
Call  S19-S29-7986 

Visit  our  Web  site: 
www.innattheport.com. 
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Physics  Duo  on  Air 
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If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken  on  campus,  you  will  have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  for  a $50 
gift  certificate  donated  by  the  U of  G Bookstore,  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  Anyone  who  submits 
the  right  answer  by  April  9 at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  The  photo  in  the  March  26  issue  was  of  a 
sculpture  called  The  Dock  in  the  MacKinnon  Building  courtyard.  It  was  created  by  fine  art  student  Simon 
Hermant.  The  following  people  correctly  identified  the  photo:  Dave  Scott,  joanne  Scheuer,  Sandra  Campbell, 
Johanna  Drenters,  Steve  Gazolla,  Cat  Taylor,  Michael  Boterman,  Rick  LeGault,  Barb  Cook,  John  Papamarko, 
Kian  Merrikh,  Harrison  Winder,  Elizabeth  Ewan,  Janice  Hicks,  Leaza  Greer,  Ruediger  Mueller  and  Wayne 
Aitken.  If  you  can  identify  the  above  photo,  send  your  response  to  r.cooper@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext. 

56982.  PHOTO  BY  MARY  DICKIESON 


Pay  and  Pension  Info  Is 
at  Your  Fingertips  on  Web 


magnet  quickly  in  and  out  of  a wire 
coil  to  light  up  an  old-style  camera 
flashcube. 

“They  asked  us  to  bring  the  spec- 
tacular stuff,”  says  Kehn. 

Jeff  Soltysiak,  producer  of  Good 
Morning  Canada,  says  McFarland 
suggested  the  segment’s  name  to 
convey  the  practical  nature  of  the 
demos  and  their  underlying  scien- 
tific principles. 

“It’s  bits  of  everyday  life  that  peo- 
ple can  use,”  says  Soltysiak.  “Science 
isn’t  necessarily  always  in  a class- 
room or  something  to  be  afraid  of  or 
intimidated  by.  Science  is  going  on 
all  the  time  around  you.” 

His  favourite  segment  is  the 
“vortex  generator,”  a bleach  bottle 
with  a hole  cut  in  the  bottom 
through  which  McFarland  blows  out 
a candle  placed  several  feet  away. 

Soltysiak  says  his  1 1 -year-old  son 
“watches  every  week  and  comes  up 
and  reports  on  what  Tom  and  Ernie 
did.  He’s  just  so  excited  about  it,  he 
has  to  let  me  know.” 

McFarland  says  he’s  been  sur- 
prised by  the  reception  from  TV 
viewers.  “Virtually  every  day,  some- 
one on  campus  comes  up  and  says,  ‘I 
saw  your  show.’  I realized  it  would 
be  public,  but  neither  Tom  nor  I had 
anticipated  the  degree  of  people’s  in- 
terest” 

They  even  receive  fan  mail,  such 
as  a letter  from  one  viewer  who 
wrote  that  “when  1 see  the  sci- 
ence/physics segments,  1 recount 
them  to  my  children.  Those  seg- 
ments bring  the  wonder  of  science  to 
everyday  life.” 

That’s  more  or  less  what  has  sus- 
tained the  pair  during  nearly  20 
years  of  demonstrating  physics  phe- 
nomena to  area  schoolchildren.  The 
Fantastic  Physics  Fun  Show  began  in 
1986,  after  they  were  invited  to  per- 
form physics  demonstrations  at  a 
school  science  fair  in  Guelph. 

“Word  spread  among  the  teach- 
ers, and  we’ve  been  doing  the  show 
ever  since,”  says  McFarland.  “We 
don’t  advertise  it.  We’re  busy 
enough  with  word-of-mouth  refer- 
rals.” 

True  to  form,  they  got  their  tele- 
vision gig  after  the  show’s  producer 
learned  of  them  from  his  wife,  who 
teaches  at  a school  where  the  show 
had  appeared. 

Normally,  they  do  four  to  six 
road  shows  in  spring,  following  ex- 
ams on  campus. 

“We’ve  both  got  day  jobs,"  quips 
McFarland,  who  has  taught  at 
Guelph  since  1974.  Kehn  joined  the 
department  as  a technician  in  1967 
(at  the  time,  he  was  still  apprenticing 
to  become  a land  surveyor). 

Their  normal  venue  is  an  ele- 
mentary school  gym  packed  with 
100  to  300  children  and  their  teach- 
ers. They  have  appeared  mostly  in 
Guelph,  in  Wellington  and  Water- 
loo counties  and  in  Toronto,  but 
they* ve  gone  as  far  as  Lakefield,  near 
Peterborough.  They’ve  also  done  a 
show  on  campus  for  children  from 
the  Six  Nations  Reserve.  During  the 
summer,  they  often  perform  the 
show  at  the  Guelph  Public  Library. 

McFarland  and  Kehn  arrive  for  a 
show  in  a rented  van  carrying  five 


crates  of  equipment.  Their  fast- 
paced  show,  which  includes  numer- 
ous demonstrations  and  a laser 
show,  takes  about  an  hour.  But  with 
set-up  and  take-down  time,  it’s  usu- 
ally an  all-day  affair.  They  recruit  a 
few  students  from  each  school  they 
visit  to  help  them  get  ready  and  tidy 
up  afterward.  “They’re  so  excited,” 
McFarland  says. 

Invariably,  the  show’s  end  draws 
a mob  of  youngsters  firing  off  ques- 
tions and  even  asking  for  autographs 
(they  always  oblige).  “It’s  more  tir- 
ing than  teaching  in  MacNaughton,” 
he  says. 

A 3M  Teaching  Fellow,  McFar- 
land says  that  although  he  and  Kehn 
strive  to  make  sometimes-abstruse 
concepts  understandable,  they’re 
careful  not  to  “dumb  down”  the  sci- 
ence or  turn  the  event  into  mere  en- 
tertainment or  a magic  show. 

It’s  an  approach  their  audiences 
appreciate.  “I  thought  it  was  really 
interesting  and  thought  it  could 
teach  students  a lot,”  says  Hope 
Blunt,  a Grade  6 student  at  Saint  Ce- 
cilia Catholic  School  in  Toronto.  “It 
was  to  a level  that  everyone  could 
understand.” 

Besides  demonstrations  of  lasers 
and  sound  waves,  she  enjoyed  a 
hands-on  segment  about  the  physics 
of  pressure.  “A  girl  in  my  class  stood 
on  an  egg,  but  it  still  didn’t  break.” 

Finding  that  balance  between  fun 
and  physics  is  something  McFarland 
and  Kehn  have  honed  during  more 
than  two  decades  spent  instructing 
physics  undergraduates  at  U of  G. 
Certainly,  there’s  more  of  the  scien- 
tist’s lab  than  the  conjurer’s  art  in 
the  demonstration  prep  area  beside 
the  large  MacNaughton  lecture 
theatre.  The  area  is  filled  with  rows 
of  cabinets  crammed  with  parapher- 
nalia from  liquid  nitrogen  flasks  to 
electrical  transformers  to  video 
equipment. 

(More  than  a few  students  over 
the  years  might  have  been  mystified 
at  how  Kehn  or  another  assistant  al- 
ways managed  to  appear  right  on 
cue,  pushing  a demonstration  cart 
through  a doorway  at  the  front  of  the 
theatre.  That  sleight-of-hand  is  ex- 
plained when  McFarland  points  out 
the  “secret”:  a pinhole  lens  in  the 
door.) 

Developing  demonstrations  is  “a 
never-ending  process,”  says  Kehn, 
who  helps  design  and  maintain  the 
equipment.  He  also  provides  appa- 
ratus and  materials  for  visiting 
groups  on  campus,  including  sum- 
mer science  camps,  College  Royal 
and  Creative  Encounters  in  Science 
and  Engineering,  as  well  as  for  proj- 
ects in  non-physics  areas,  such  as  la- 
sers or  sound-level  meters  for 
students  in  engineering  and  envi- 
ronmental science. 

McFarland  edits  the  “Demon- 
stration Corner”  column  in  the 
quarterly  newsletter  of  the  Ontario 
Association  of  Physics  Teachers, 
which  promotes  the  use  of  effective 
demonstrations  to  illustrate  physics 
concepts.  Both  he  and  Kehn  have 
written  and  spoken  about  the  road 
show  for  the  American  Association 
of  Physics  Teachers. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Ever  wonder  what  your  future 
pension  might  be  on 

retirement?  Or  what  your  pension 
would  be  worth  if  you  left  U of  G in 
the  next  couple  of  years?  With  the 
new  “Pay  and  Pension  Link”  on  the 
University’s  website,  you  can 

estimate  your  future  pension  with 
greater  certainty  and  gain  access  to 
other  pay  and  pension  information. 

Here  are  some  of  the  features  of 
the  site: 

• Online  pay  statements  will  be 
posted  two  or  three  days  before 
each  payday.  You  can  view,  print 
or  download  the  information  to 
simplify  your  personal  account- 
ing. 

* The  near-term  pension  estimate 


projects  the  annual  and  lump- 
sum value  of  your  pension  if  you 
retire  or  leave  within  the  next  two 
years.  You  select  a retirement  or 
termination  date  and  the  pension 
calculator  goes  to  work  for  you. 

• The  future  pension  estimate  gives 
you  a long-term  view  of  your  pen- 
sion based  on  the  assumptions 
you  enter  about  your  retirement 
or  termination  date  and  future 
pay  increases.  This  calculator  also 
takes  into  account  Old  Age  Secu- 
rity and  Canada  Pension  Plan 
payments. 

“We  see  the  ‘Pay  and  Pension 
Link’  as  a way  to  help  people  manage 
their  personal  finances  and  retire- 
ment plans,”  says  Vic  Reimer, 


assistant  vice-president  (human  re- 
sources). “It’s  fast,  easy  to  use  and 
contains  a lot  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. We’re  hoping  it  will  be  viewed 
as  the  first  source  for  pension  infor- 
mation at  the  University  of  Guelph.” 
Regular  full-time  employees  can 
access  the  link  from  the  Human  Re- 
sources home  page  at  www. 
uoguelph.ca/HR  or  directly  by  en- 
tering https://www.tptools.ca/pay- 
andpensionlink  into  their  Internet 
browser.  The  link  is  a secure  site  that 
requires  your  employee  number  and 
a personal  information  number 
(PIN)  for  login.  More  information, 
including  your  PIN,  is  contained  in 
the  personal  benefits  reports  that 
were  distributed  last  week. 


Student  Leaders  Honoured 


Continued  from  page  1 


vice-chair  of  the  President’s  Task 
Force  on  Accessible  Education. 

During  the  University’s  cam- 
paign, Alcock  spearheaded  the  crea- 
tion of  a bursary  fund  to  provide 
financial  support  for  students  who 
don’t  qualify  for  the  Ontario  Student 
Assistance  Plan  but  who  have  signifi- 
cant financial  need. 

The  fourth  annual  Andre  Auger 
Citizenship  Award  went  to  Cara  Ann 
Chamberlain,  a PhD  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Environmental 
Biology.  This  award  is  presented  an- 
nually to  an  undergraduate  or 
graduate  student  who  demonstrates 
vision,  compassion,  leadership  and  a 
strong  commitment  to  the  commu- 
nity through  volunteer  efforts. 


Chamberlain  played  an  integral 
role  in  creating  the  Aboriginal  Stu- 
dent Association  on  campus  to  cele- 
brate and  raise  awareness  of  native 
culture  and  tradition.  She  has 
chaired  the  association  since  its 
launch  in  2002.  She  also  played  a 
major  role  in  developing  the  Abo- 
riginal Resource  Centre,  has  organ- 
ized a variety  of  workshops  and 
events  related  to  aboriginal  cultures 
and  issues,  and  has  mentored  nu- 
merous U of  G students  of  aboriginal 
descent. 

Xiao  Wang,  a graduate  student  in 
the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  is  the  winner  of  the 
14th  annual  student  rookie  involve- 
ment award,  which  was  this  year  re- 


named in  honour  of  Roberta  Mason, 
acting  director  of  athletics  and  direc- 
tor of  Student  Life  and  Career  Serv- 
ices, who  is  leaving  U of  G to  join 
Royal  Rhodes  University  in  Victoria. 

The  rookie  award  is  open  to  a stu- 
dent in  any  semester  who  makes  in- 
valuable contributions  to  a club  or 
organization  during  his  or  her  first 
year  of  active  involvement  on  cam- 
pus. Wang  was  elected  vice- 
president  external  of  the  Graduate 
Students'  Association  in  2003  and 
sits  on  the  ESL  Task  Force.  He  is  also 
a volunteer  DJ  with  CFRU  on  the 
show  Chinese  Showbox  Radio  Society 
and  is  a member  of  the  Guelph  Chi- 
nese Students  and  Scholars  Associa- 
tion. 
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FOR  SALE 


1995  Plymouth  Voyager  minivan, 
one  owner,  regularly  serviced,  excel- 
lent condition,  118,000  kilometres, 
Ext.  52678  mornings,  763-6534  or 
rfletche@uoguelph.ca. 


1996  VW  Jetta  GL  turbo  diesel,  clean 
interior  and  exterior,  highway  mile- 
age, dcastle@uoguelph.ca. 


2002  Lincoln  LS,  four  doors,  beige, 
new  condition,  all  options,  15,000 
km,  827-3370. 


Fridge,  stove,  washer,  dryer,  micro- 
wave,  763-6954. 


Beer-making  equipment:  carboy, 
bottles,  botde  capper,  all  necessary 
tubing,  Geoff,  836-3458  or  gwor- 
thin@uoguelph.ca. 


Three-bedroom,  two-storey,  1,270- 
square-foot  Pidel  home  on  Hill 
Trail,  two  baths,  close  to  schools  and 
park,  new  carpeting  throughout, 
fenced  yard,  large  garage  with 
opener,  cold  cellar,  appliances  nego- 
tiable, 821-3851. 


Wedding  dress,  2003  designer  col- 
lection, silk  with  chiffon  over- 
lay/train, size  9/10,  professionally 
cleaned  and  boxed,  Ext.  53689  or 
716-9990. 


Handmade  wooden  clothes  dryer, 
Ext.  56580. 


Salomon  Snowblade  90  ffeeglide  ski- 
board,  never  used,  still  in  box,  Alex, 
Ext.  52584. 


FOR  RENT 


Furnished  three-bedroom  house 
near  downtown,  two  baths,  walk  to 
University,  suitable  for  sabbatical 
professor’s  family,  available  Aug.  1, 
$1,100  a month  plus  utilities,  Pat  or 
Doug,  Ext.  52719  or  54556  or  836- 
0277. 


One-bedroom  apartment  in  histori- 
cal building  downtown,  quiet  neigh- 
bourhood, parking,  laundry  on  site, 
available  now,  763-7430. 


available  August  2004  for  one  year, 
$1,600  a month,  suitable  for  family 
or  visiting  scholar,  photos  available, 
Ext.  56466  or  yankulov@uoguelph. 
ca. 


Furnished  room  near  campus,  avail- 
able May  to  August,  $250  a month 
inclusive,  Terry,  905-840-  7344. 


Rooms  available  in  shared  home, 
three  baths,  central  vac,  outdoor 
pool,  parking,  $375  a month  plus 
utilities,  one-year  lease  to  May  2005, 
362-8983  or  jwiddifi@uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  two-bedroom  apartment 
in  south  end,  near  bus  stop,  parking, 
separate  entrance,  available  May  1, 
$600  a month  inclusive  for  summer, 
$750  for  fall,  836-4524  evenings. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  Paris,  France,  short-term  rentals; 
furnished  two-bedroom  home  in 
Antibes  on  French  Riviera,  weekly  or 
monthly,  fnmoll@webtv.net. 


One-bedroom  basement  apartment 
in  Victoria  Road/Hadati  area,  new 
bath,  central  air,  parking,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  available  April  1, 
$625  a month  inclusive,  first  and  last 
months’  rent  required,  763-5205 
evenings  or  weekends. 


Three-bedroom  home  close  to  cam- 
pus, mall  and  bus,  parking,  laundry, 
available  May  1 ; $ 1 ,200  a mon th  plus 
utilities,  822-6765  or  gloriaz_ca@ 
yahoo.com. 


Three-bedroom  apartment,  private 
entrance,  quiet  neighbourhood,  20- 
minute  walk  to  campus,  central  air 
and  vac,  laundry,  gas  fireplace,  small 
yard,  parking  for  two  vehicles,  avail- 
able May  1,  one-year  lease,  $1,200  a 
month  inclusive,  824-9652. 


WANTED 


Volunteers  to  help  promote  the 
enhanced  recycling  system  in  resi- 
dences, training  provided,  Ext. 
58129  or  recycle@pr.uoguelph.ca. 


Room  or  one-bedroom  apartment 
for  professional,  near  campus  or 


downtown,  needed  April  10  for  two 
weeks,  szobayed@uoguelph.ca. 


Mowing  services  for  south-end 
home  for  the  summer,  836-4524 
evenings  or  weekends. 


Two-  or  three-bedroom  apartment 
for  faculty  member  and  family,  quiet 
area,  laundry,  needed  June  1 or  July 
1,  Anton,  450-646-7631  or  514- 
987-3000,  Ext.  6512. 


Professional  couple  seek  home  to 
rent  in  Eden  Mills,  Rockwood  or 
surrounding  area,  Gillian,  827-0543. 


AVAILABLE 


Free  to  good  home,  two-year-old 
female  Akida-mix  dog,  very  social 
and  loving,  owner  moving  out  of 
town,  Ext.  58147. 


Veterinary  care  for  your  pets  in  your 
home,  822-2266. 


Garbage  removal,  single  items  or 
full-size  pick-up  load,  Brad,  519- 
362-0545  or  bdent@uoguelph.  ca. 


Experienced  pet-sitter  for  scheduled 
and  vacation  pet  care  in  Guelph  and 
surrounding  area,  Jenny,  821-2779 
or  jspurrel@uoguelph.ca. 


French  conversation  courses,  rea- 
sonable rates,  827-1922. 


Tax  and  accounting  service,  reason- 
able rates,  341-9199. 


Memberships  in  Ignatius  Farms  CSA 
for  2004  growing  season,  local 
organic  fresh  vegetables,  824-1250, 
Ext.  245,  or  ignatiuscsa@sentex.net. 


FOUND 


Electronic  guitar  tuner,  Ext.  53072  to 
identify. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  members  of  the  U of  G commu- 
nity. Submit  items  to  Linda  Graham 
on  Level  4 of  the  University  Centre, 
fax  to  519-824-7962  or  send  e-mail 
to  l.graham@execuoguelph.ca. 


Fully  or  partially  furnished  three- 
bedroom  house  in  south  end,  large 
yard  and  deck,  central  heating/air, 
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PUBLICATION 

SCHEDULE 


Publication  Date 

Deadline 

April  2 1 

April  13 

May  5 

April  27 

May  19 

May  1 1 

June  2 

May  25 

June  16 

June  8 

RON/l 


Select 

PREMIUM  LUMBER"' 

The  How-To  People. 


55  Dawson  Road 

GUELPH 

821-5744 


On  the  Fergue-Elora  Read 

ELORA 

846-5381 


Canada’s  very  own 
home  improvement  and  building 
professionals 


college  travel  centre 


“LET  US  HELP  YOU  PLAN  THE  PERFECT  TRIP" 

WORLDWIDE  TOURS/CUSTOMIZED  PACKAGES/ PREFERRED  CORPORATE  RATES 
Economical  tickets  to  Latin  America  and  group  rates 
486  College  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M6G  1A4 
1-866-923-8918 

www.collegetvLcom  Email:  tnfb@coflegetvl.com 

Ont  Reg  >3190637 /operating  since  1969 


GUELPH 


(est.  1978) 


■ Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program 

• Martial  Arts  • Skating 

• Swimming  • Yoga 

■ KinderMusik 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 


Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
Vi  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 

Downtown  Guelph 

151  Waterloo  Ave. 

Guelph,  Ont. 

836-3810 


“Within  the  Child  Lies 
the  Fate  of  the  Future " 
Dr.  Maria  Montessori 


\\  \\  .guelplimontessori.com 


South  End  and  Apartment 

Completely  updated  1 ,700  square  ft.,  3 bedroom  home  has  all 
new  floors,  doors,  furnace,  a/c  and  roof.  Main  floor  hardwood  and 
ceramics,  combo  IMng/dlnlng  room,  family  room  with  walkout  to 
25’  x 12’  deck.  Finished  basement  has  a bedroom/den,  kitchen,  3 
piece  bath  and  rec  room  with  a fireplace  and  walkout  to  fenced 
50’  x 1 25’  yard.  This  home  Is  located  close  to  unlverfslty  and  is 
ready  to  move  In. 


1 


Bus.:  519-837-1300 
Fax:519-837-1720 
Cell:  519-823-6152 
Too  Free: 
1-877-374-7653 
Email: 

slan@stangldzlnskJ  .com 


RfefUBC 

For  more  Information  or 
viewing,  call  Stan  at 
837-1300 


MY  NAME  IS  ROB  JACOBI. 
MY  SPECIALTY  IS  PENSIONS. 


cage, 


Is  an  early  retirement  package  feasible? 
If  you're  unsure,  we  should  talk. 

Together  we  can  review  your  options 
and  decide  if  early  retirement 
will  work  for  you. 

207  Woolwich  Street.  Guelph.  Ontario  NlH  t\‘4 
Tel:  5iv.st7.9659  E-mail:  roh.jaoohi®ten:ing.ca 

900-101  Frederick  Street.  Kitchener,  Ontario  N2H  bR2 
Tel:  5 1 9. 74 b.  I 294  Fax:  5l9.74b.lt96 
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VHN  T S 


ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum’s  Sunday  afternoon 
walks  continue  April  1 1 with  “Here 
Comes  Peter  Cottontail!”  and  April 
18  with  “Spring  Phenology  Hike." 
The  walks  leave  from  the  Nature 
Centre  at  2 p.m.  A donation  of  $3  is 
suggested. 

Naturalist  Chris  Earley  leads  a work- 
shop on  warblers  April  30  from  9 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $45.  Registra- 
tion and  payment  are  required  by 
April  16. 

Barbara  Guy  Long  presents  the 
workshop  “Willow  Wattle  Weave  I” 
May  3 from  10  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Cost 
is  $70.  Registration  and  payment  are 
due  April  19. 

“A  Woodland  and  Wildflower  Gar- 
den" is  the  theme  of  a workshop 
with  horticulturist  Henry  Kock  May 
4.  It  will  be  offered  twice  — from  9 
a.m.  to  noon  and  1:30  to  4:30  p.m. 
Cost  is  $35.  The  deadline  for  regis- 
tration and  payment  is  April  20. 

The  Arboretum’s  Theatre  in  the 
Trees  presents  the  Arnold  Kane 
comedy  Marriage  Can  Be  Hazardous 
to  Your  Health  April  17  and  24. 
Doors  open  at  6 p.m.  Showtime  is  8 
p.m.  Cost  is  $53.  For  tickets,  call  Ext. 
54110. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre’s 
brown  bag  lunch  series  continues 
April  13  at  noon  with  exhibition  co- 
ordinator Dawn  Owen  discussing 
“Canadian  and  International  Pho- 
tography.” 


LECTURE 


M.S.  Nagaraja  Rao,  director  of  the 
Centre  for  Indian  Studies  in  Karna- 
taka, India,  discusses  “Art  and 
Architecture  of  Karnataka”  April  8 at 
10:30  a.m.  in  MacKinnon  132. 


NOTICES 


The  Natural  Sciences  and  Engi- 
neering Research  Council  is  calling 
for  nominations  for  its  Gerhard 
Herzberg  Canada  Gold  Medal  for 
Science  and  Engineering.  Winner  of 
the  medal  is  guaranteed  $1  million 
over  five  years  to  use  for  his  or  her 
own  university-based  research  or  to 
direct  in  some  related  way  such  as 
establishing  research  scholarships, 
fellowships  or  chairs.  The  award 
recognizes  sustained  excellence  and 
the  overall  influence  of  a body  of 


work.  Nomination  deadline  is  May 
15.  For  more  information,  visit  the 
website  wwrv.nserc.gc.ca/gherzberg/ 


The  Office  for  Partnerships  for 
Advanced  Skills  seeks  nominations 
for  its  2004  Awards  for  Excellence  in 
Teaching  With  Technology.  These 
awards  recognize  university  faculty 
who  have  demonstrated  outstanding 
achievement  in  using  technology  to 
enhance  and  improve  their  teaching. 
Nomination  deadline  is  June  21.  For 
more  information,  visit  the  website 
www.opas-partnerships.com. 

A PhD  candidate  at  Brock  University 
is  conducting  a web-based  survey  of 
undergraduate  students  across 
Canada  to  learn  about  their 
decision-making  experiences  when 
choosing  a university.  The  survey 
can  be  found  at  http://flash. 
lakeheadu.ca/~dspraggo. 

The  Canadian  Bureau  for  Interna- 
tional Education  is  calling  for  pro- 
posals for  its  2004  annual  confer- 
ence, to  be  held  Nov.  14  to  17  in 
Ottawa.  This  year’s  theme  is  “Devel- 
opment: A Whole  New  World." 
Deadline  for  proposals  is  June  7.  For 
more  information,  send  e-mail  to 
Mkane@cbie.ca  or  visit  the  website 
www.cbie.ca. 

The  15th  International  Meeting  of 
University  Administrators  runs  Aug. 
22  to  26  in  Beijing.  The  theme  is 
“Managerial  Capacity  Building  in 
Universities:  Taking  Opportunities 
and  Managing  Risks.”  Registration 
deadline  is  June  30.  For  more  infor- 
mation, send  e-mail  to  imua2004@ 
pku.edu.cn  or  visit  www.imua2004 
beijing.pku.edu.cn. 

The  Canada-U.S.  Fulbright  Program 
offers  an  ecology  scholarship  for  an 
individual  who  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  sustainable  develop- 
ment and  environmental  protection. 
The  recipient  receives  $30,000  US 
over  two  years  to  pursue  a graduate 
degree  in  the  United  States.  Applica- 
tion deadline  is  May  31.  For  more 
details,  visit  www.fulbright.ca,  call 
613-688-5517  or  send  e-mail  to 
ajharvey@fiilbright.ca. 

The  International  Development 
Research  Centre’s  Ecosystem 
Approaches  to  Human  Health  Pro- 
gram Initiative  is  offering  training 
awards  to  post-graduate  students  for 
field  research.  The  theme  of  this 
year’s  awards  is  “Health  in  an  Urban 
Context."  Details  are  available  at 
www.idrc.ca/ecohealth. 


The  annual  As  Prime  Minister 
Awards  program  challenges  students 
to  present  innovative  ideas  and  solu- 
tions for  charting  the  future  course 
of  Canada.  Entrants  must  prepare  an 
essay  answering  the  question:  “If  you 
were  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada, 
what  political  vision  would  you  offer 
to  improve  our  living  standards  and 
ensure  a secure  and  prosperous 
global  community?”  The  deadline 
for  submissions  is  June  4.  For  more 
details,  visit  www.asprimeminister. 


2152.  The  thesis  is  “Characterization 
of  Responses  of  Chickens  to  Various 
Doses  of  a DNA  Plasmid  Encoding 
for  a Refractile  Body  Antigen  of 
Eimeria  tenella.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
John  Barta. 

The  final  examination  of  DVM  can- 
didate Erin  Southorn,  Pathobiology, 
is  April  14  at  9 a.m.  in  Pathobiology 
101.  The  thesis  is  “An  Improved 
Approach  to  Histologic  Assessment 
of  Canine  Chronic  Gastritis.”  The 


Methionine  in  Broilers  Exposed  to 
Short-  and  Long-Term  Heat  Stress.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Steve  Leeson. 

The  final  examination  of  Jason 
Newberry,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  is  May 
13  at  1 p.m.  in  UC  335.  The  thesis  is 
"The  Meaningful  Participation  of 
Consumers  on  Mental  Health 
Agency  Boards:  Experiential  Power 
and  Models  of  Governance.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Karen  Korabik. 


com  or  can  1 -ooo-ao-  1 nn-rivi.  adviser  is  Prof.  Jeff  Caswell. 

SEMINARS 

1 The  final  examination  of  Martin 

The  Department  of  Plant  Agricul- 
ture is  hosting  a seminar  series  on 
“Novel  Products  From  Plants:  An 
Examination  of  Bioproduct  Tech- 
nology and  Its  Uses.”  On  April  7, 
Dirk  Maier  of  Purdue  University 
discusses  “Biopharming:  Field  of 
Dreams  or  Prescription  for  Disas- 
ter?” On  April  14,  the  topic  is  “Regu- 
latory Challenges:  Now  and  the 
Future”  with  Phil  MacDonald  of  the 
Canadian  Food  Inspection  Agency. 
Location  of  these  seminars  is  to  be 
announced.  On  April  21,  Mohini 
Sain  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
considers  “Plants  in  Structural  Engi- 
neering” in  Thornbrough  1307.  All 
seminars  begin  at  4 p.m. 

Karen  Farbridge  of  the  Office  of 
Research  will  present  a seminar  on 
“Animal  Byproducts  in  a Post-BSE 
World:  Taking  Stock  of  the  Problem 
in  Ontario  and  Assessment  of 
Options”  April  13  at  12:30  p.m.  in 
OVC  1714.  The  talk  is  sponsored  by 
the  Office  of  Research  and  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Environmental  Sciences. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  (TSS)  is 
accepting  applications  for  its  second 
annual  Course  Design  Institute  May 
25  to  28.  The  institute  enables  up  to 
nine  faculty  to  design  a new  course, 
redesign  an  old  one  or  redesign  a 
course  component  to  make  it  more 
effective.  Participants  will  be  chosen 
based  on  compatibility  of  the 
proposed  project  with  TSS  expertise 
and  the  faculty  member’s  availability 
during  the  week.  Application 
deadline  is  April  12.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.tss. 
uoguelph.ca/cdinst  or  call  Trevor 
Holmes  at  Ext.  52963. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  Eleni  Gen- 
tekaki,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Pathobiology,  is 
April  8 at  9:30  a.m.  in  Pathobiology 


Bosch,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry, is  April  19  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
Chemistry  and  Microbiology  370. 
The  thesis  is  “Palladium  Catalyzed 
Transfer  Vinylation  of  Simple  Alco- 
hols and  Protected  Monosaccha- 
rides.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  Marcel 
Schlaf. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Francis  McKenna,  Economics, 
is  April  19  at  10  a.m.  in  MacKinnon 
132.  The  thesis  is  “The  Emergence  of 
Economic  Institutions  for  the  Man- 
agement of  Natural  Resources  and 
the  Environment.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Asha  Sadanand. 

The  final  examination  of  Melissa 
Kittmer,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  is  April 
20  at  10  a.m.  in  UC  442.  The  thesis  is 
“Risk  and  Resilience  in  Alcoholic 
Families:  Family  Functioning,  Sib- 
ling Attachment  and  Parent-Child 
Relationships.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Serge  Desmarais. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Jan  Frijters,  Department  of  Psy- 
chology, is  April  27  at  10:30  a.m.  in 
UC  441.  The  thesis  is  “Conative 
Determinants  of  Reading  Develop- 
ment and  Reading-Disabled  Chil- 
dren’s Response  to  Remediation.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Rod  Barron. 

The  final  examination  of  Aaron 
Schat,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  is  May  3 
at  1 p.m.  in  UC  441.  The  thesis  is  “In 
Praise  of  Intolerance:  Investigating 
the  Effects  of  Organizational  Toler- 
ance on  the  Incidence  and  Conse- 
quences of  Workplace  Aggression." 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Serge  Desmarais. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Ricardo  Gonzalez-Esquerra, 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  is  May  4 at  9 a.m.  in  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141.  The  the- 
sis is  “Interaction  of  Arginine  and 


Guelph  and  Wellington  County 
Master  Gardeners  are  presenting  a 
series  of  seminars  for  novice  garden- 
ers this  spring  at  the  Guelph  Turf- 
grass  Institute.  On  April  13,  discus- 
sion will  focus  on  the  essentials  of 
gardening.  On  April  20,  the  topic  is 
gardening  in  challenging  sites.  For 
more  information,  call  836-0925  or 
Ext.  56714  or  send  e-mail  to 
deniseo@golden.net. 

The  Centre  for  Leadership  Develop- 
ment at  St.  George’s  Church  wraps 
up  its  2003/2004  workshop  series 
April  17  with  “A  New  Approach  to 
Creative  Problem  Solving.”  It  runs 
from  9 a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  For  regis- 
tration information,  call  822-1366 
or  send  e-mail  to  office@saint- 
george.ca. 

Doors  Open  Guelph  2004  runs  April 
24  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  showcas- 
ing a selection  of  public  buildings, 
churches,  businesses  and  private 
homes  that  are  not  generally  open  to 
the  public.  For  more  information, 
visit  the  website  www.city.guelph. 
on.ca/doorsopenguelph,  call  the 
Guelph  Arts  Council  at  836-3280  or 
send  e-mail  to  gac@sentex.net. 

The  Guelph  Civic  Museum  presents 
“Electricity  in  Action,”  a travelling 
exhibit  from  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum,  until  May  3 and  “Our 
Royal  City:  Paintings  of  Guelph” 
until  May  16. 

The  Guelph  Multicultural  Festival  is 
looking  for  volunteers  to  help  run 
activities,  greet,  sell  raffle  tickets  and 
help  at  the  festival  June  18  to  20  at 
Riverside  Park.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  837-1686. 

GCVI  will  celebrate  its  150th  birth- 
day May  27  to  30.  Planned  events 
include  a dance,  cocktail  party, 
sports,  assemblies,  golf  and  an  open 
house.  For  details,  visit  www.gcvi- 
alumni.homestead.com  or  send  e- 
mail  to  gcvialumni@rogers.com. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 


Website  Documents  Cultural 
Influence  of  Shakespeare 


After  four  years  of  research,  U of  G team  launches  revolutionary  site 


The  largest  and  most  complete 
website  in  the  world  dedicated 
to  showing  Shakespeare’s  cultural 
influence  on  a nation  will  be 
launched  April  22  at  noon  in  Room 
101  of  Rozanski  Hall,  on  the  eve  of 
the  Bard’s  440th  birthday. 

Located  at  www.canadianshake- 
speares.ca,  the  website  marks  the 
first  step  in  establishing  the  Centre 
for  Canadian  Shakespeare  Studies 
Online  at  Guelph  and  revolutionizes 
the  way  information  in  the  humani- 
ties is  collected,  conceptualized  and 
digitized  for  an  international  audi- 
ence. 

The  site  is  part  of  the  University’s 
Canadian  Adaptations  of  Shake- 
speare Project  (CASP),  which  is 
funded  by  a Premier’s  Research  Ex- 
cellence Award  and  a Social  Sciences 


and  Humanities  Research  Council 
standard  research  grant.  After  close 
to  four  years  of  work  by  30  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  and 
post-doctoral  researchers,  more 
than  6,000  pages  of  information  on 
some  500  plays  that  have  been  trans- 
formed and  adapted  in  Canada  are 
documented  on  the  website,  provid- 
ing free  information  accessible  from 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

“CASP  is  the  first  research  project 
to  explore  in  detail  how  Shakespeare 
— the  cultural  influence,  not  the 
man  — has  had  an  enormous  effect 
on  a country’s  culture,”  says  CASP 
director  Prof.  Daniel  Fischlin,  Eng- 
lish and  Theatre  Studies.  “The  web- 
site tries  to  present  this  cultural 
legacy  in  national  terms  over  an  ex- 
tended historical  period.” 


Fischlin  and  his  team  travelled 
across  the  country  to  schools,  librar- 
ies and  even  people’s  basements  and 
attics  to  uncover  original  Canadian 
adaptations  of  Shakespeare. 

“A  lot  of  the  information  we 
found  is  unique  to  this  site,"  he  says. 
“We’ve  used  unorthodox  research 
techniques  because  there’s  no  cen- 
tral archival  system  for  keeping  track 
of  what  goes  on  across  the  country. 
We’ve  done  a lot  of  face-to-face 
meetings  with  playwrights  and  ac- 
tors. This  project  has  made  us  realize 
that  we  should  take  better  care  of  this 
cultural  legacy.” 

Travelling  to  a private  girls’ 
school  in  Winnipeg  called  St.  Mary’s 
Academy  uncovered  The  Shake- 
speare Pageant,  a play  written  in  1 9 1 5 
Continued  on  page  10 


Universities  Support  Review 
of  Post-Secondary  Education 


Study  will  point  to  need  for  more  government  investment,  says  Summerlee 


PRESIDENT  Alastair  Summerlee 
says  he  is  very  supportive  of  the 
Ontario  government’s  plan  to 
launch  a comprehensive  review  of 
post-secondary  education  in  the 
province. 

He  joins  with  his  colleagues  at  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities  in 
saying  the  review  will  point  to  the 
need  for  further  investment  to  en- 
sure that  students  have  access  to  ex- 
cellence at  strong  universities. 

“The  problems  we  are  facing  are 
the  result  of  long-standing  under- 
funding  and  provincial  cutbacks,” 
says  Summerlee.  “They  didn’t  de- 
velop overnight.” 


Mary  Anne  Chambers,  Ontario’s 
minister  of  training,  colleges  and 
universities,  announced  the  review 
April  8,  saying  it  will  include  consul- 
tations with  students,  parents,  in- 
dustry, universities  and  colleges.  The 
goal  is  to  develop  a long-term  plan  to 
ensure  high-quality  and  accessible 
post-secondary  education  in  the 
province. 

The  minister  also  announced 
that  the  province  would  be  provid- 
ing $48. 1 million  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  offset  loss  of  revenues 
due  to  the  first  year  of  a tuition  freeze 
for  both  regulated  and  deregulated 
programs.  But  specific  funding 


amounts  for  individual  schools  are 
still  not  known. 

Summerlee  says  he  is  concerned 
that  the  tuition  compensation  is  only 
one-time  money,  meaning  it  cannot 
be  built  into  base  budgets  as  con- 
tinuing support,  and  that  only  fund- 
ing for  the  first  year  of  the  tuition 
freeze  was  announced. 

“The  fact  that  it  is  only  one-time 
funding  does  not  allow  for  responsi- 
ble planning  and  will  limit  our  abil- 
ity to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
students,”  he  says.  “It  is  now  abso- 
lutely critical  that  the  government 
fulfil  its  commitment  to  provide 

Continued  on  page  9 


This  Week  in  1964 


Forty  years  ago,  the  News 
Bulletin  published  by  Guelph’s 
Federated  Colleges  reported  that: 

• Physics  professor  Jim  Stevens  and 
Don  Hayes  of  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  were  travelling 
across  Canada  to  establish  life  jacket 
testing  stations  for  the  Canadian 
Specifications  Board  of  the  National 
Research  Council. 

• A staff  member  looking  for  someone 


to  share  his  daily  commute 
between  Toronto  and  Guelph  was 
asking  for  $1.25  a day  to  share  gas 
costs. 

• The  Frigidaire  Company  was 
offering  appliances  for  sale  through 
Macdonald  Institute:  a deluxe 
range  for  $170.73,  an  automatic 
washer  for  $206.27,  an  automatic 
dryer  for  $166.90  and  an  automatic 
dishwasher  for  $182.25. 


Commonwealth  Scholar  Kate  Morgan  is  planning  on  a medical  career. 

photo  by  grant  martin 


Top  Engineering 
Student  Bound 
for  Scotland 

Scholarship  will  support  masters  studies  on  prosthetics 


Biological  engineering  stu- 
dent Kate  Morgan  will  tote  a 
hefty  scholarship  cheque  to  Scotland 
this  fall  to  study  wrist  prosthetics, 
but  that’s  a load  she  won’t  mind 
carrying. 

“Relief  was  her  main  reaction 
on  learning  in  late  March  that  she’d 
been  awarded  a Commonwealth 
Scholarship.  “I  had  just  finished  ap- 
plying to  all  the  other  universities,” 
says  Morgan,  a top  student  in  her 
program. 

The  scholarship,  which  enables 
recipients  to  pursue  studies  in  any 
Commonwealth  country,  will  pay 
for  her  airfare,  tuition  and  a monthly 
allowance  for  the  next  year.  She 
plans  to  study  wrist  prosthetics  for  a 
master’s  degree  at  the  University  of 
Strathclyde. 

Citing  Morgan’s  curiosity  and 
drive,  Prof.  John  Runciman,  Engi- 
neering, says:  “She’s  well-suited  for 
the  program.”  He  should  know.  Af- 
ter earning  undergraduate  and  mas- 
ter’s degrees  at  Queen’s  University, 
he  took  his  own  Commonwealth 
Scholarship  to  Strathclyde  more 
than  a decade  ago  to  study  shoulder 
biomechanics. 

Morgan  began  at  Guelph  study- 
ing arts  and  science  in  the  former 
AKADEMIA  program  before 
switching  to  her  major. 

“I’m  interested  in  the  ethical  as- 
pects of  medicine,"  she  says.  “It 
seemed  like  a good  melding  of  arts 


and  science.” 

She  acknowledges  that  her  dual 
interests  might  reflect  her  upbring- 
ing in  Toronto.  Her  mother  is  a pub- 
lic relations  instructor  at  Humber 
College  (including  teaching  courses 
for  the  University  of  Guelph- 
Humber),  and  her  father,  a com- 
puter scientist,  is  an  information 
technology  executive  at  Bell  Canada 
in  Toronto. 

Morgan’s  two  older  siblings  both 
attended  Guelph.  Her  sister,  Erin, 
completed  a B.Sc.(Agr.)  in  1999,  and 
her  brother,  Dafydd,  studied  eco- 
nomics and  English  before  graduat- 
ing in  2002. 

At  Guelph,  Kate  Morgan  ana- 
lyzed the  dynamic  properties  of 
horses’  hooves  with  Runciman  and 
Prof.  Jeff  Thomason,  Biomedical 
Sciences.  Learning  how  the  hoof  re- 
sponds to  stresses  can  “help  people 
design  better  racetracks  to  stress 
horses  less,”  she  says. 

For  a senior  project,  she  designed 
a biopsy  needle  guidance  system  to 
improve  breast  biopsy  procedures. 

Morgan  also  worked  as  a summer 
research  assistant  in  the  medical  im- 
aging department  at  Princess  Mar- 
garet Hospital  in  Toronto.  There, 
she  wrote  a computer  program  using 
magnetic  resonance  imaging  to  map 
parts  of  the  brain,  information  use- 
ful in  detecting  brain  cancer,  stroke 
and  developmental  problems. 

Continued  on  page  10  I 
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Michael  H.C.  MeMurray 

Partner 
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Inandal  Services 

210  Kortright  Road  West,  Unit  #5 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X4 
Telephone:  (519)  826-4774 
Fax; (519)  826-4994 

Email;  michaelmcmurray@on.aibn.com 


RETIREMENT  & ESTATE  PLANNING 

• Do  you  have  questions  about  your 
retirement  options? 

• Michael  can  help  you  explore  the  options 
available  to  you 

• Call  today  for  a free  consultation 


$589,000 
Square  Post  & Beam 


4,500-sq.-ft.  log  home  on  8 
acres  in  Puslineh.  Open- 
concept  plan  with  soaring 
ceilings  & stone  fireplace  in 
centre  of  house  rises  to  35  feet. 
Five  bedrooms  up  plus 
three  bedrooms  down 
with  walkout  basement. 


JinrMurphy 
Diane  Sorbara 

Associate  Broker  MVA,  Sales  Rep. 


HomeLife  Reality 


(est.  1978) 


■ Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program 

• Martial  Arts  • Skating 

• Swimming  • Yoga 

■ KinderMusik 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 


Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
Vi  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 

Downtown  Guelph 
151  Waterloo  Ave. 

Guelph,  Ont. 

836-3810 


“ Within  the  Child  Lies 
the  Fate  of  the  Future " 

Dr.  Maria  Montessori 


\v\\  \v.  giiclplimontcssori.com 
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PREMIUM  LUMBER  ' 

The  How-To  People. 


Guelph  Joins  Effort  to  Bring 
New  Public  Health  Agency  to 
Ontario’s  Golden  Horseshoe 

Ontario  Veterinary  College  has  important  role  to  play  in  initiative,  says  VP 


UOF  G JOINED  the  provincial 
government  this  month  in 
urging  federal  officials  to  locate  the 
new  Canada  Public  Health  Agency 
in  Ontario. 

President  Alastair  Summerlee 
and  Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice- 
president  (research),  together  with 
Steve  Peters,  Ontario  minister  of  ag- 
riculture and  food,  took  part  in  a 
news  conference  April  6 to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  region’s  unique  quali- 
fications for  hosting  a national 
centre.  Similar  events  were  held  in 
Toronto  and  Hamilton  that  in- 
cluded George  Smitherman,  minis- 
ter of  health  and  long-term  care; 
Hamilton  MPP  Marie  Bountrogi- 
anni,  minister  of  citizenship  and  im- 
migration; and  an  alliance  of 
academic,  business,  health-care  and 
scientific  research  communities. 

Ottawa  has  committed  to  estab- 
lishing a new  national  public  health 
agency  comprising  existing  elements 
of  Health  Canada  and  regional  “na- 
tional centres  of  excellence."  The 
Ontario  government  is  supporting 
the  initiative  and  is  asking  that  the 
Toronto-Hamilton-Guelph  triangle 
be  designated  as  one  key  centre.  It  is 
proposing  the  Golden  Horseshoe 
Public  Health  Research  and  Educa- 
tion Program,  which  would  draw  on 


the  world-class  public  health,  re- 
search, medical  and  veterinary  ex- 
pertise at  U of  G,  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  McMaster  University, 
and  would  eventually  include  cen- 
tres at  York  University,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo  and  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario. 

"Clearly,  this  consortium  would 
add  a unique  component  to  the 
public-health  initiative  at  the  federal 
level,”  says  Summerlee.  “It  isn’t  just 
about  preventing  illness  and  infec- 
tious diseases;  it’s  about  promoting 
health  and  well-being  at  every  level, 
from  early  childhood  development 
to  issues  of  aging.” 

Summerlee  adds  that  he  looks 
forward  to  U of  G and  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College  being  involved  in 
the  partnership. 

Guelph  is  known  for  conducting 
world-class  biomedical  research  and 
for  having  international  expertise  in 
zoonotic  (animal  to  human)  dis- 
eases. The  University  is  also  home  to 
the  province’s  Animal  Health  Labo- 
ratory, which  became  part  of  U of  G 
in  1997;  the  Canadian  Research  In- 
stitute for  Food  Safety;  a regional 
office  of  the  Canadian  Food  Inspec- 
tion Agency;  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  (OMAF);  and 
Health  Canada’s  Laboratory  for 


Foodborne  Zoonoses. 

“By  combining  the  University  of 
Guelph’s  world-renowned  expertise 
in  animal  and  water-borne  illness 
with  Toronto’s  real-world  experi- 
ence in  managing  the  SARS  out- 
break and  McMaster  University’s 
international  reputation  in  health 
policy,  you  have  a public  power- 
house in  Ontario,”  says  Peters. 

OVC  has  an  important  role  to 
play  in  the  initiative,  says  Wildeman. 
“More  than  80  per  cent  of  new  dis- 
eases that  affect  humans  originate  in 
animals.” 

He  adds  that  U of  G also  has  a 
strong  mandate  to  address  issues  of 
public  health,  which  is  strengthened 
through  its  partnership  with  OMAF. 
In  addition  to  having  responsibility 
for  the  surveillance  of  animal  and 
food-borne  diseases,  Guelph  has 
close  ties  with  Health  Canada’s  Lab 
for  Foodborne  Zoonoses  and  strong 
community  partnerships,  he  says. 

“The  University  brings  to  the 
Golden  Horseshoe  a pre-eminent 
and  unique  capacity  to  make  a dif- 
ference to  the  well-being  of  Canadi- 
ans, and  to  contribute  to  southern 
Ontario’s  international  recognition 
as  a centre  of  expertise  in  all  facets  of 
public  health.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


CCS  Set  to  Begin  Next  Phase 
of  New  Communications  System 


Freeze  on  computer  and  telephone  moves,  adds  and  changes  continues  to  June  30 


Beginning  April  23,  some 
2,000  people  across  campus 
will  have  a new  phone  placed  on 
their  desk.  The  distribution  of  these 
phones  to  several  buildings  on 
campus  is  part  of  the  next  deploy- 
ment phase  of  U of  G’s  new 
communications  system. 

Although  the  phones  will  be 
plugged  into  the  new  Integrated 
Communications  Network  when 
they’re  delivered,  they  will  not  func- 
tion fully  until  their  extensions  have 
been  moved  from  the  ROLM  system 
May  26.  People  should  continue  to 
use  their  old  phones,  but  are  encour- 
aged to  familiarize  themselves  with 
both  the  new  phones  and  the  in- 
structional guides  they  will  receive. 


Computing  and  Communica- 
tions Services  (CCS)  offers  training 
and  ongoing  technical  support  for 
phone  use  through  its  website, 
located  at  wvw.uoguelph.ca/ccs/ 
phone.  The  site  also  contains  addi- 
tional information  about  the  new 
phones,  detailed  deployment  sched- 
ules and  printable  versions  of  the 
user  guides. 

CCS  and  department  network 
administrators  are  working  together 
to  make  sure  the  transition  from  the 
old  system  to  the  new  one  occurs 
smoothly  next  month,  says  Kent 
Percival,  manager  of  development 
for  CCS. 

“The  co-operation  of  students, 
faculty  and  staff  and  the  expertise 


and  enthusiasm  of  the  IT  support  in 
departments  across  campus  will  be 
key  in  making  this  transition  a suc- 
cess,” he  says. 

To  date,  more  than  2,000  people 
(most  recently  in  Hospitality  Serv- 
ices and  Security  Services)  have  been 
successfully  moved  over  to  the  new 
phones.  CCS  expects  all  stages  of  the 
project  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
this  fall. 

Percival  notes  that  because  CCS 
telecommunications  staff  need  to  fo- 
cus their  efforts  to  meet  the  dead- 
lines of  the  current  phone  deploy- 
ment schedule,  the  freeze  on  all 
computer  and  telephone  moves, 
adds  and  changes  will  remain  in  ef- 
fect until  June  30. 
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GUELPH  WINS  BID  TO 
HOST  CONFERENCE  OF 
AG  COUNCILS 

U of  G and  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  have 
won  a bid  to  host  the  World 
Association  of  Agricultural 
Councils  Conference  in 
2006.  The  conference  is 
open  to  members  of  agricul- 
tural student  executives  at 


universities  across  Canada, 
the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico, giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  ideas  and  concerns 
about  their  councils  and  activities. 
Participants  also  take  part  in  tours 
and  seminars  to  learn  about  the 
local  agricultural  practices  of  the 
host  institution.  This  year’s  confer- 
ence was  held  at  Louisiana  State 
University,  with  16  Guelph  students 
attending.  For  more  information 
about  the  2006  conference,  send 
e-mail  to  sfoac@  uoguelph.ca. 


DAY  OF  MOURNING  APRIL  28 

April  28  is  the  Day  of  Mourning,  an 
annual  day  of  remembrance  for 
workers  killed  and  injured  on  the 
job.  More  information  will  be 
posted  on  the  U of  G website  as  the 
day  approaches. 


GSA  EXECUTIVE  ELECTED 

A new  Graduate  Students’  Asso- 
ciation executive  will  begin  duties 
May  1.  Incoming  president  is  Jess 
Wells  of  the  Department  of  Botany. 
The  new  vice-president  internal  is 
Candace  Stewart,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science.  Vice-president 
finance  is  Karolina  Michalak,  Food 
Science.  Vice-president  external  is 
Thomas  Elliot,  Land  Resource 
Science.  Vice-president  activities  is 
Saraya  Elwin,  Political  Science. 


LIBRARY’S  SUMMER  HOURS 
AVAILABLE  ON  WEBSITE 

Information  about  the  U of  G 
Library’s  summer  hours  is  available 
on  the  web  at  www.lib.uoguelph.ca 
/services/hours.  The  site  provides 
building  and  service  hours  informa- 
tion for  McLaughlin  Library,  the 
OVC  Learning  Commons,  the  TUG 
Annex  (off-site  storage  facility),  and 
the  archival  and  special  collections 
area,  as  well  as  current  hours  for  the 
Guelph-Humber  Library  and 
Learning  Commons  and  the  librar- 
ies at  Alfred,  Kemptville  and  Ridge- 
town  colleges. 


BIKE  AUCTION  SUPPORTS 
POLICE  BURSARY  FUND 

Security  Services  auctioned  off  25 
bicycles  from  the  University’s  lost- 
and-found  March  16,  raising  just 
over  $1,200.  All  proceeds  go  to  the 
University  Police  Bursary  Fund, 
which  supports  bursaries  for  full- 
time undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  with  financial  need. 


WOMEN  OF  DISTINCTION  TO 
BE  HONOURED  AT  MAY  GALA 

The  YMCA- YWCA’s  2004  Women 
of  Distinction  awards  will  be  pre- 
sented May  13  at  a gala  at  the  River 
Run  Centre.  Among  the  49  women 
nominated  for  the  awards  are  a 
number  of  members  of  the  U of  G 
community.  For  ticket  information, 
call  the  Y at  824-5150. 


Nightingale  Collection 
Officially  Launched 

Reception  at  England’s  Canada  House  marks  publication  of  sixth  volume 


Prof.  Lynn  McDonald  poses  with  the  first  six  volumes  of  the  Collected  Works  of  Florence  Nightingale. 

PHOTO  BY  GRANT  MARTIN 


The  collected  works  of  one  of 
the  world’s  great  thinkers  were 
formally  launched  in  her  homeland 
last  week.  On  April  14,  Prof.  Lynn 
McDonald,  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology, presented  the  Collected 
Works  of  Florence  Nightingale  at  a 
reception  at  Canada  House  in 
London,  England. 

The  event  marked  the  publica- 
tion of  the  collection’s  sixth  volume, 
Florence  Nightingale  on  Public  Health 
Care.  When  completed,  the  collec- 
tion will  total  16  volumes.  Vol.  7, 
about  Nightingale’s  European  trav- 
els, is  currently  being  typeset  for 
publication,  and  Vol.  8 is  being 
peer-reviewed. 

The  event  in  London,  where 
Nightingale  lived  and  did  much  of 
her  work,  announced  to  the  world 
that  the  collection  exists,  says 
McDonald.  Nightingale  scholars  and 
relatives  and  owners  of  Nightingale 
collections  were  invited. 

The  launch  came  after  the  publi- 
cation of  Vol.  6 because  there  is  now 
“a  reasonable  cross-section  of 
Nightingale’s  work  available,”  she 
says.  “A  lot  of  material  has  come  out 
that  people  haven’t  seen  before.” 
McDonald  has  been  on  a mission 
to  bring  together  Nightingale’s  vast 
array  of  letters,  unpublished  writings 


The  University's  17th  annual 
Teaching  and  Learning  Inno- 
vations Conference  will  be  held  May 
12  in  Rozanski  Hall.  This  year’s 
theme  is  “Assessing  Learning  in  a 
University  Setting."  The  conference 
is  intended  for  anyone  with  a role  to 
play  in  teaching  and  learning  and  an 
interest  in  how  assessment  contri- 
butes to  learning. 


and  long  out-of-print  books  and  ar- 
ticles since  publishing  her  1993  book 
Early  Origins  of  the  Social  Sciences.  It 
was  during  that  project  that 
McDdhald  discovered  Nightingale 
and  was  astounded  by  the  brilliance 
of  her  writings,  the  breadth  of  her  in- 
fluence and  the  fact  that  so  little  of 
her  work  was  readily  available  today. 

“I  believe  she  was  one  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  of  all  time.  The 
scope  and  quality  of  the  writing  are 
outstanding,  but  what  she  wrote  had 
disappeared,  so  I decided  the  time 
had  come  to  bring  it  out.  If  she  had 
been  a man,  a collected  works  would 
have  appeared  a long  time  ago  be- 
cause the  quality  of  the  work  is  so 
strong.” 

McDonald  notes  that  Nightingale 
is  well-known  for  the  role  she  played 
in  founding  the  modern  profession 
of  nursing,  but  not  for  her  broader 
role  as  a public  health  visionary  and 
reformer. 

“She  did  change  the  world  — 
she’s  one  of  the  founders  of  public 
health  care.  When  she  started  to 
work  on  it,  it  didn’t  exist  in  any  sys- 
tematic way.  She  pushed  it  along.” 

The  information  in  the  collection 
is  scattered  among  200  archives 
around  the  world,  so  most  scholar- 
ship was  based  on  secondary  sources 


Keynote  speaker  is  higher- 
education  consultant  Peggy  Maki. 
formerly  senior  scholar  and  director 
of  assessment  at  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Higher  Education.  She 
has  conducted  more  than  250  work- 
shops on  assessment  and  is  author  of 
the  new  book  Assessing  for  Learning: 
Building  a Sustainable  Commitment 
Across  the  Institution. 


before  publication  of  the  collection, 
says  McDonald. 

“It  was  hard  to  do  research  on 
Nightingale  seriously  because  who 
can  go  to  200  archives ? So  there's  a 
lot  of  bad  work  on  Nightingale,  and 
that’s  why  the  collection  is  so  timely. 
I’m  hoping  it  will  encourage  people 
to  read  her  directly.  She  comes  across 
as  an  extremely  rare  and  brilliant 
mind,  and  she  was  delightfully 
witty.” 

Publication  of  the  collection  be- 
gan in  2001,  with  the  research  and 
writing  being  done  by  McDonald 
and  an  international  team  of  re- 
searchers. 

Nightingale’s  correspondents  in- 
cluded Queen  Victoria  and  other 
royals,  as  well  as  many  top  politicians 
and  thinkers  of  her  time.  Her  writ- 
ings set  out  her  thoughts  on  a vast  ar- 
ray of  topics,  including  philosophy, 
sociology,  theology  and  spirituality. 
She  was  also  a statistician,  humani- 
tarian and  political  activist  who  lob- 
bied for  change  related  to  army 
medical  services,  regulation  of  pros- 
titution and  public  health  in  India. 

The  collection  is  two-tiered,  be- 
ginning with  print  publication.  Elec- 
tronic publication  will  follow, 
complete  with  searchable  databases. 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


The  conference  is  sponsored  by 
the  College  of  Social  and  Applied 
Human  Sciences,  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies,  the  Learning 
Commons,  the  Office  of  Open 
Learning,  and  Teaching  Support 
Services. 

For  program  and  registration  in- 
formation, visit  www.tss.uoguelph. 
ca/  tli.html. 


KING  BOOK  SHORTLISTED 

A book  by  Prof.  Thomas  King,  Eng- 
lish and  Theatre  Studies,  has  been 
shortlisted  for  the  17th  annual  Tril- 
lium Book  Awards.  The  Truth 
About  Stories,  published  by  House 
of  Anansi  Press  from  King’s  2003 
Canada  Massey  Lectures,  is  among 
six  English-language  and  five 
French-language  books  up  for  the 
prestigious  prizes.  The  Trillium 
Book  Awards  were  established  by 
the  provincial  government  in  1987 
to  recognize  excellence  and  increase 
public  awareness  of  the  quality  and 
diversity  of  Ontario  writers  and 
writing.  Winners  will  be  announced 
May  4. 


RECEPTION  TO  PAY  TRIBUTE 
TO  MEEK’S  DECADE  AS  DEAN 

A celebration  honouring  Prof.  Alan 
Meek  as  he  completes  10  years  as 
dean  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  Col- 
lege will  be  held  April  23  from  2:30 
to  5 p.m.  in  OVC’s  Lifetime  Learn- 
ing Centre.  A formal  program 
begins  at  3:30  p.m.  Everyone  is 
invited  to  attend. 


TOP  ATHLETES  HONOURED 

More  than  60  awards  were  pre- 
sented at  the  annual  Athletics 
Awards  Banquet  March  24.  This 
year’s  Female  Athlete  of  the  Year  is 
Gryphon  soccer  player  Jocelyn 
Cooke  of  Belleville.  Male  Athlete  of 
the  Vcar  is  top-scoring  basketball 
Gryphon  Kyle  Julius  of  Thunder 
Bay.  The  President’s  Trophy  for  top 
male  and  female  student-athletes 
went  to  Mark  VoUmer  (cross- 
country and  track)  and  Lisa  Cosen- 
tino  (volleyball),  both  of  Hamilton. 


GRYPHON  WINS  CANADIAN 
POWERLIFTING  CROWN 

Third-year  BA  student  Beverley 
Young  of  lqaluit,  Nunavut,  cap- 
tured the  Canadian  Junior  crown  at 
the  Canadian  powerlifting  champi- 
onships in  Waterloo.  She  set  six 
junior  national  records  and  won 
against  all  age  groups  in  the  squat 
and  dead  lift.  Young  was  also  the 
only  Gryphon  thrower  to  qualify  for 
the  2004  CIS  track-and-field  cham- 
pionships. 


HISTORY  TALK  EARNS  KUDOS 

At  the  recent  Tri-University  History 
Undergraduate  Colloquium  held  at 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University,  Guelph 
history  student  Erika  Reinhardt 
won  a prize  for  best  presentation. 
She  spoke  on  Lord  Selkirk’s  least- 
known  settlement  at  Baldoon  (near 
Wallaceburg)  in  the  early  1800s. 


FACULTY  EXHIBIT  WORKS 

A solo  exhibition  of  paintings  by 
Prof.  John  Kissick,  director  of  the 
School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music,  runs 
at  Elon  University’s  Isabella  Can- 
non Gallery  until  the  end  of  April. 
FASTWURMS  is  exhibiting  Pussy 
Necropolis  at  the  Durham  Art  Gal- 
lery until  May  9.  Other  exhibits  by 
fine  art  faculty  this  spring  have 
included  Prof.  James  Carl’s  show  ot 
sculpture  and  graphics  at  Holt  Ren- 
frew and  Prof.  Susan  Dobson’s 
installation  titled  No  Fixed  Address 
at  the  Gallery  44  Project  Room  in 
Toronto. 


Teaching,  Learning  Conference  Set 
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Federal  Granting  Council  Reps  Spread  the  Word 

Three  faculty  serve  as  U of  G links  to  SSHRC,  NSERC  and  CIHR 


SPREADING  THE  WORD  about  the 
function  of  Canada’s  three 
federal  research  granting  councils 
and  strengthening  Guelph’s  voice 
with  those  councils  are  the  main 
goals  of  the  three  faculty  members 
who  serve  as  representatives  to  the 
organizations. 

U of  G’s  rep  to  the  Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities  Research  Council 
(SSHRC)  is  Prof.  Terry  Crowley, 
History.  Prof.  Peter  Pauls,  Plant  Ag- 
riculture, represents  the  University 
on  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engi- 
neering Research  Council  (NSERC). 
Prof.  Mark  Baker,  Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics,  is  Guelph’s  rep  to  the 
Canadian  Institutes  of  Health  Re- 
search (CIHR). 


When  Prof.  Julius  Liptak,  a 
recently  appointed  assistant 
professor  in  small-animal  surgery  in 
the  Department  of  Clinical  Studies, 
made  the  move  from  Colorado  to 
OVC,  the  differences  in  elevation 
between  the  two  areas  gave  him 
some  food  for  thought. 

Now,  with  colleagues  from  Colo- 
rado State  University,  he  is  embark- 
ing on  the  first  study  — in  veterinary 
or  human  medicine  — to  investigate 
the  links  between  rates  of  tumour 
growth  and  altitude.  This  study 
could  lead  to  new  insights  about  how 
cancer  progresses  in  people  and  ani- 
mals. 

Liptak  explains  that  at  higher  alti- 
tudes, where  there’s  less  oxygen  in 
the  air,  the  body  responds  by  form- 
ing more  blood  vessels  to  increase 
oxygen  availability.  Because  of  this, 
he  and  his  colleagues  wonder  if  tu- 
mour growth  may  also  be  more  ag- 
gressive at  higher  altitudes. 

This  study,  funded  by  OVC’s  Pet 
Trust  Fund,  will  investigate  the  ef- 
fects of  elevation  on  tumour  growth 
by  comparing  dogs  afflicted  with 
bone  tumours  in  Ontario  and  the 
Colorado  Rockies.  The  study  will  in- 
volve canine  patients  at  OVC’s 
Small-Animal  Clinic  and  Colorado 
State’s  Animal  Cancer  Center.  Both 
groups  of  dogs  will  be  treated  with 
the  same  chemotherapy  drugs  — 
drugs  that  are  also  used  to  treat  can- 
cer in  humans.  The  researchers  will 
compare  the  outcomes  of  treatment 
and  the  rate  of  the  disease’s  spread. 

Liptak  hopes  the  study  will  bene- 
fit both  dogs  and  humans,  which  is 
often  the  case  with  cancer  research, 
he  says.  “Cancer’s  cancer.  The  way  it 
forms  and  spreads  is  the  same  in 
dogs  and  people.” 

He  notes  that  studying  cancer  in 
dogs  and  cats  can  shed  light  on  hu- 
man disease  in  a fraction  of  the  time 
it  would  take  to  study  the  same  thing 
in  humans. 

“The  biological  behaviour  of  cer- 
tain cancers  is  the  same  in  humans  as 


“We’re  fortunate  to  have  three 
enthusiastic  and  knowledgeable  peo- 
ple to  represent  the  University  at  the 
granting  councils,”  says  Prof.  Chris 
McKenna,  associate  vice-president 
(research). 

He  notes  that  the  three  delegates 
are  responsible  for  raising  U of  G’s 
profile  at  the  councils,  including 
sharing  Guelph  researchers’  issues 
and  concerns  about  council  pro- 
grams, and  for  relaying  information 
and  ideas  from  the  agencies  back  to 
the  University.  For  example,  faculty 
members  might  contact  the  reps  to 
ask  questions  about  new  funding  ini- 
tiatives or  to  raise  concerns  about  a 
particular  council  or  its  funding  pro- 
gram. 


it  is  in  animals,  but  in  dogs  and  cats, 
cancer  spreads  more  quickly  because 
of  their  shorter  lifespan.  This  means 
we  can  see  a lot  more  quickly  how 
successful  a treatment  will  be.” 

In  turn,  veterinary  medicine  can 
gain  from  the  expansive  knowledge 
and  research  about  human  cancer, 
says  Liptak.  In  a second  project 
funded  by  Pet  Trust,  he  is  investigat- 
ing the  effects  of  pre-operative 
chemotherapy  — treatment  before 
surgery  to  remove  cancerous 
growths  — in  dogs  with  bone  tu- 
mours. 

“In  humans,  there’s  a higher  sur- 
vival rate  if  chemotherapy  is  admin- 
istered before  surgery,”  he  says. 
“We’ll  see  if  this  is  a case  where 


McKenna  distinguishes  between 
the  advocacy  role  played  by  the 
council  delegates  and  the  day-to-day 
administrative  responsibilities  of  the 
Office  of  Research,  which  assists  fac- 
ulty with  funding  applications. 

Since  his  appointment  in  Janu- 
ary, Crowley  has  been  involved  in 
discussions  about  proposed  changes 
to  SSHRC  intended  to  make  greater 
use  of  human  sciences  knowledge 
and  to  encourage  more  links  among 
researchers  and  partner  institutions. 
He  and  other  SSHRC  reps  across 
Canada  have  been  leading  campus 
discussions  about  the  council’s  re- 
structuring. The  goal  is  to  send  rec- 
ommendations to  the  agency  by  the 
beginning  of  May. 


something  that  works  for  humans 
can  also  work  for  animals.” 

You  might  think  that  working 
with  canine  cancer  patients  and  their 
distressed  owners  would  be  emo- 
tionally draining,  but  Liptak  says  it’s 
just  the  opposite. 

“When  owners  come  in,  they 
know  their  dogs  have  cancer.  So 
every  day  you  can  give  them  after 
treatment  is  another  day  they  might 
not  otherwise  have  had.  It’s  very  re- 
warding. The  treatment  of  cancer  is 
rarely  a negative  experience.  Many 
patients  will  eventually  succumb  to 
the  disease,  but  with  the  good  quality 
of  life  provided  by  anti-cancer  treat- 
ments, each  day  is  precious.” 

BY  KAREN  GALLANT,  OVC 


“I  am  billing  this  as  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences  in  Canada  because,  if 
SSHRC  is  transformed,  so  will  be  its 
constituent  disciplines  in  Canada,” 
says  Crowley,  who  studies  Canadian 
history,  particularly  rural,  agricul- 
tural and  women’s  history. 

Referring  to  the  need  for  faculty 
to  consider  research  partnerships 
outside  the  University,  he  says  the 
new  council  structure  “will  change 
both  the  nature  of  what’s  produced 
as  knowledge  in  the  social  sciences 
and  humanities,  and  the  means  and 
speed  by  which  that  knowledge  is 
communicated.” 

In  late  2003,  Pauls  helped  organ- 
ize an  NSERC  event  to  recognize  fac- 
ulty members  with  25  years  of 
NSERC  funding.  He’s  considering 
organizing  a seminar  series  for  fac- 
ulty on  such  NSERC-related  topics 
as  science  policy. 

He  notes  that  university  reps  to 
NSERC  don’t  get  involved  in  the 
nitty-gritty  of  grant  applications. 
Rather,  the  council  wants  reps  “to 
encourage  the  general  public  to  un- 
derstand how  research  money  is  al- 
located, how  it’s  used,  what  the 
results  are.” 

Last  year,  NSERC  approved  a 
number  of  new  programs,  including 
ones  aimed  at  increasing  math  and 
science  literacy  and  involving  com- 
munity colleges  in  innovation. 

Pauls  says  he’s  thinking  about 
visiting  colleges  — including  Hum- 
ber and  OAC’s  colleges  at  Ridge- 
town,  Kemptville  and  Alfred  — to 
explore  more  joint  research  ties. 

Chair  of  the  B.Sc.(Agr.)  program 
committee,  he  uses  cell  and  molecu- 
lar biology  and  genomics  to  improve 
crops.  During  the  late  1990s,  he  led  a 
successful  $4. 5-million  grant  appli- 
cation to  the  Canada  Foundation  for 
Innovation  for  infrastructure  fund- 
ing for  agricultural  biotechnology 
research. 

Since  being  appointed  Guelph’s 
delegate  to  CIHR  in  spring  2003  for  a 
two-year  term,  Baker  has  held 
monthly  teleconferences  with  his 
medical  research  counterparts  at 
other  Canadian  universities  and 
CIHR  officials. 

“I  enjoy  the  notion  of  promoting 
CIHR  within  the  University,”  says 
Baker,  who  has  received  operating 


support  from  CIHR  as  well  as  from 
NSERC  and  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute of  Canada. 

Besides  talking  about  the  impact 
of  federal  health  research  funding,  he 
and  his  counterparts  have  discussed 
ways  to  improve  the  peer-review 
process  and  to  increase  success  rates 
in  operating  grant  competitions. 
Baker  is  considering  holding  regular 
workshops  about  the  grant  applica- 
tion process,  particularly  for  new 
faculty.  He’s  also  contemplating  a 
system  that  would  enable  Guelph 
faculty  to  share  applications  with 
colleagues  befor<?  submitting  them. 

“We  also  will  discuss  how  to  pro- 
mote visibility  of  CIHR  and  the 
benefits  of  health  research  to  the 
public,”  he  says. 

Baker  has  served  on  numerous 
review  committees  for  CIHR  and  its 
predecessor,  the  Medical  Research 
Council,  since  joining  U of  G in 
1990.  He  studies  breakage  and  repair 
of  mammalian  DNA  and  how  de- 
fects in  that  process  contribute  to  tu- 
mour development. 

“In  Canada,  we  don’t  have  a very 
good  science  culture,”  he  says.  “In 
the  new  century,  we  have  to  try  to  be- 
come more  science-aware.” 

CIHR  supports  a wide  range  of 
health-related  research,  including 
disease  diagnosis,  mechanisms  of 
disease  and  the  genes  that  cause 
them,  and  tests  for  genetically  based 
afflictions. 

“If  the  public  knew  that  tangible 
benefits  are  coming  out  of  this,  it 
would  be  a significant  development 
in  terms  of  increasing  public  support 
for  funding  health  research,”  Baker 
says. 

In  2002/03,  U of  G received  a 
total  of  $20.1  million  from  the  three 
granting  councils,  up  from  $13.4 
million  in  1997/98.  Since  May  1, 
2002,  more  than  300  research  teams 
have  received  support. 

For  more  information  about  the 
councils,  contact  Crowley  at  Ext. 
56529  or  tcrowley@uoguelph.ca, 
Pauls  at  Ext.  52460  or  ppauls@ 
uoguelph.ca,  or  Baker  at  Ext.  54788 
or  mdbaker@uoguelph.ca.  You  can 
also  visit  the  website  www.uoguelph. 
ca  / research/ funds/opportunities/ 
delegates/index.shtml. 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


A sincere  Thank  You  to  our  donors  and 
volunteers  at  the  University  of  Guelph  for 
your  participation  in  the  United  Way 
campaign,  social  planning  and  fund 
distribution  committees. 

Your  support  is  truly  appreciated  by  those 
in  need  in  our  community. 

United  Way  Community  Sen/ices  of  Guelph  & Wellington 


OVC  Prof  Takes  Cancer 
Research  to  New  Heights 

Veterinary  surgeon  examines  links  between  altitude  and  rates  of  tumour  growth 


Prof.  Julius  Liptak  says  that  studying  cancer  in  dogs  and  cats  can  shed 
light  on  human  disease  in  a fraction  of  the  time  it  would  take  to  study  the 
same  thing  in  humans.  photo  bygrant  martin 
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Wocus 

Library  Assistant’s  Job  Stacks  Up 


History  has  always  been  a 
passion  for  Ellen  Morrison, 
who  certainly  works  in  the  right 
place  to  indulge  it. 

As  a library  assistant  in  the 
McLaughlin  Library’s  Archival,  Rare 
and  Special  Collections  section  since 
1989,  she  spends  her  days  sur- 
rounded by  antiquity  — letters,  dia- 
ries, maps,  books  and  other  artifacts 
that  date  to  the  13th  century.  Most 
are  available  to  the  public  in  the 
bright,  comfortable  Wellington 
County  Room  in  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  library’s  basement  level. 

The  materials  are  not  only  old, 
but  also  world-renowned.  The  Scot- 
tish Studies  Collection  is  the  largest 
and  best  in  the  world  outside  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  theatre 
collection  is  the  biggest  in  Canada. 
The  L.M.  Montgomery  Collection  is 
another  national  treasure. 

The  holdings  are  also  diverse, 
with  topics  including  campus  his- 
tory prior  to  the  University’s  crea- 
tion in  1964,  agricultural  and  rural 
heritage,  landscape  architecture,  re- 
gional and  early  Canadian  history, 
and  culinary  and  children’s  litera- 
ture. 

“I’ve  always  been  a history  buff 
and  had  done  some  volunteer  work 
down  here,  so  when  the  position  be- 
came available,  I applied,”  says 
Morrison,  who  had  worked  on  the  li- 
brary’s main  floor  for  eight  years. 

"I  love  working  with  people,  and 
I love  being  able  to  find  something 
that  somebody’s  looking  for.  We  get 
researchers  from  all  over  the  world 
down  here  looking  at  material. 
We’re  very  lucky  to  have  such  a col- 
lection.” 

Morrison  handles  many  of  the 
requests  for  information  about  the 


Montgomery  collection,  which  in- 
cludes the  Anne  of  Green  Gables 
author’s  diaries  and  scrapbooks  and 
the  original  manuscript  of  Rilla  of 
Ingleside.  A significant  portion  of  the 
requests  come  from  Japanese  re- 
searchers and  Montgomery’s  fans. 
Morrison  recalls  one  occasion  when 
she  showed  two  Japanese  women  the 
ornamental  Pekinese  dogs  — Gog 
and  Magog  — that  Montgomery  ac- 
quired on  her  honeymoon  trip  in 
1911.  One  of  the  women  was  “so 
moved  to  actually  see  and  be  able  to 
touch  Gog  and  Magog  that  I had  to 
hold  her  up  and  get  her  a drink  of 
water.” 

Recently,  Morrison  handled  an 
inquiry  from  the  Montgomery  estate 


about  a Japanese  company  doing  a 
television  program  on  the  author 
and  requesting  permission  to  use 
pictures  and  have  reproductions 
made.  Morrison  arranges  for  a 
bonded  photographer  to  do  such  re- 
productions and  makes  sure  pub- 
lished photographs  are  properly 
credited. 

None  of  the  collections  are  avail- 
able for  browsing  — there  is  no  pub- 
lic access  to  the  stacks  that  house 
some  25,000  items.  The  locked  rare 
book  room  includes  literally  price- 
less books  like  the  Blaeu  Atlas,  the 
first  national  atlas  of  Scotland, 
printed  in  Amsterdam  in  1662,  and 
treasures  such  as  the  Blair  charter 
from  1400,  which  details  lands 


granted  by  Robert  II  and  includes  his 
roughly  hewn  seal. 

“Needless  to  say,  we  keep  a very 
close  eye  on  material  like  this,” 
Morrison  says. 

People  can  find  out  what’s  avail- 
able in  the  collections  through  the 
library  catalogue,  then  complete  a 
request  form.  They  must  provide 
their  student  card  or  other  identifi- 
cation as  security,  then  a staff  mem- 
ber finds  what  they’re  looking  for. 
Collection  material  must  remain  in 
the  Wellington  County  Room  while 
being  used.  Photocopying  is  done  by 
the  staff,  depending  on  the  condition 
of  the  material  and  how  old  it  is. 
Some  rare  materials  require  re- 
searchers to  don  white  cotton  gloves 


before  handling  them. 

“We  don’t  want  thumbprints  or 
sweaty  palm  prints  on  the  materi- 
als," Morrison  explains. 

She  finds  that  people  willingly 
comply  with  the  strict  rules. 

“We’re  actually  very  lucky.  We’ve 
never  had  a problem.  The  students 
realize  the  uniqueness  of  the  mate- 
rial they’re  allowed  to  use,  and  they 
do  consider  it  a privilege,  which  is 
good." 

During  the  fall  and  winter  semes- 
ters, the  room  is  usually  jam-packed 
with  students.  Morrison  says  helping 
them  do  research  is  one  of  the  joys  of 
her  job. 

“It’s  really  neat  when  you  get  stu- 
dents coming  in  whose  great- 
grandfather went  here  in  the  early 
1900s.  Four  or  five  generations  later, 
they’re  here  and  I can  help  them  find 
his  name  or  maybe  some  articles  he 
wrote  for  OAC.” 

During  the  summer,  she  often 
deals  with  people  who  are  in  the  area 
on  vacation  and  looking  for  infor- 
mation. 

She  recalls  an  English  couple  who 
visited  last  year  to  inquire  about  a 
great-grandfather  who  had  served 
on  a ship  in  the  Baltic. 

“We  have  in  our  rare  book  collec- 
tion an  album  called  Baltic  and  Arctic 
Voyages  1899,  and  we  managed  to 
find  a group  photograph  that  in- 
cluded his  relative.  The  man  was  just 
thrilled.  ” 

It’s  those  successes,  plus  the  in- 
teresting tidbits  of  historical  infor- 
mation that  come  to  light  along  the 
way,  that  make  Morrison’s  days 
memorable  and  interesting,  she  says. 

“I’m  very  lucky  I’m  doing  some- 
thing I really  enjoy  doing." 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


Veterinary  Scientists  Test  New  Equipment 
to  Track  Cardiac  Output  During  Surgery 

System  promises  to  make  the  treatment  of  low  blood  pressure  during  anesthesia  more  accurate 


Tracking  the  combined  effects 
of  various  anesthetics  that  can 
cause  dangerously  low  blood 
pressure  in  animals  on  the  operating 
table  is  no  routine  job,  says  Prof. 
Melissa  Sinclair,  Clinical  Studies. 
New  equipment  being  tested  at  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College  to 
monitor  blood  circulation  will  allow 
researchers  to  better  understand  the 
impact  of  various  drugs  and  help 
clinicians  treat  hypotension  during 
anesthesia. 

Called  the  LiDCO  Plus 
(PulseCO)  hemodynamic  monitor- 
ing system,  this  new  equipment 
tracks  cardiac  output  — the  amount 
of  blood  pumped  by  the  heart  each 
minute.  Currently  used  mostly  for 
research,  it  promises  to  become  a 
clinical  research  and  monitoring 
tool  because  it  allows  easier  and  less 
invasive  cardiovascular  monitoring 
in  veterinary  patients,  says  Sinclair,  a 


specialist  in  anesthesiology. 

By  providing  precise  information 
about  cardiac  output,  the  equipment 
promises  to  make  treatment  of  low 
blood  pressure  with  various  drugs 
during  anesthesia  and  surgery  more 
accurate,  she  says.  Improving  overall 
cardiovascular  monitoring  during 
and  after  an  operation  has  been 
shown  to  improve  outcomes  in  peo- 
ple, and  the  same  results  can  be  ex- 
pected in  animals,  she  says. 

“About  30  per  cent  of  routine 
surgery  cases  at  OVC  become  hy- 
potensive during  anesthesia.  We 
trend  blood  pressure  changes  as- 
suming that  they  reflect  changes  in 
cardiac  output,  but  this  may  not  be 
the  case." 

Prolonged  low  blood  pressure 
can  lead  to  other  complications  such 
as  kidney  malfunction.  About  one  in 
1 ,000  small  animals  and  about  one  in 
100  horses  die  under  anesthetic, 


compared  with  1 in  10,000  deaths  in 
humans. 

Referring  to  methods  of  measur- 
ing cardiac  output,  Sinclair  says: 
“The  idea  is  to  provide  information 
to  learn  more  about  the  drugs  and 
anesthetics  we’re  giving”  to  prevent 
post-anesthetic  complications  or 
death. 

OVC’s  new  equipment  comple- 
ments current  tools  and  methods  for 
measuring  cardiac  output,  primarily 
lithium  dilution  cardiac  output 

(LiDCO). 

Under  the  LiDCO  system,  lith- 
ium is  injected  into  the  bloodstream 
just  before  the  blood  enters  the  heart 
and  is  monitored  as  it  pumps  around 
the  body.  OVC  researchers  such  as 
clinical  studies  professors  Wayne 
McDonell  and  Carolyn  Kerr  have 
compared  LiDCO  with  earlier,  more 
invasive  thermodilution  methods  in 
dogs  and  cats.  Although  LiDCO  al- 


lows clinicians  to  monitor  cardiac 
output  accurately,  they  still  have  to 
repeatedly  extract  blood  for  the 
measurements,  which  can  be  a par- 
ticular problem  with  smaller  ani- 
mals. 

Under  the  new  PulseCO  system, 
the  anesthesiologist  still  uses  LiDCO, 
but  after  drawing  an  initial  blood 
sample  for  a baseline  reading,  he  or 
she  merely  monitors  information  on 
a computer  screen  to  track  cardiac 
output.  The  system  also  saves  that 
information  digitally,  allowing  vet- 
erinarians and  anesthesiologists  to 
review  blood  flow  “beat  by  beat”  af- 
ter the  operation. 

In  current  research,  Sinclair, 
McDonell,  their  faculty  colleague 
Doris  Dyson  and  graduate  student 
Hui  Cheng  Chen  are  changing  car- 
diac output  and  blood  pressure  to 
study  how  accurately  this  new  ma- 
chine tracks  cardiac  output  com- 


pared with  LiDCO  alone. 

Sinclair  says  her  clinical  research 
with  dogs  shows  the  system  tracks 
changes  in  cardiac  output  when  drug 
intervention  causes  no  dramatic  al- 
teration in  cardiovascular  state. 

“Recalibration  with  the  LiDCO 
system  would  be  recommended 
when  the  animal’s  conditions  change 
significantly,"  she  says. 

PulseCO  has  yet  to  be  used  for 
routine  operations,  although  it  may 
be  used  in  OVC  for  animals  that  are 
extremely  sick  or  for  emergency 
cases  to  obtain  more  precise  and  nec- 
essary cardiovascular  data. 

The  new  equipment,  made  by 
LiDCO  Cardiac  Sensor  Systems,  a 
UK-based  cardiovascular  monitor- 
ing devices  company,  was  purchased 
in  2003  with  about  $24,000  in  fund- 
ing from  Pet  Trust  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Clinical  Studies. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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PIXE  Software  to  Sift  Findings  From  Another  World 

German  scientists  call  on  U of  G physicists  to  help  determine  if  water  ever  existed  on  Mars 


He  hadn’t  expected  to  get  a 
call  about  Mars.  Prof.  Iain 
Campbell,  Physics,  and  his  research 
group  had  developed  a computer 
program  over  the  past  two  decades 
to  test  for  trace  elements  and  air 
pollutants  on  earthbound  samples. 
But  who  knew  they’d  be  called  on  by 
designers  of  equipment  on  the  Mars 
exploration  rovers  to  help  lend 
insights  about  another  world,  let 
alone  information  pointing  to  the 
former  existence  of  water  on  the  Red 
Planet? 

“I’m  watching  the  Mars  website 
when  I can,”  says  Campbell,  who  is 
now  working  long  distance  with  col- 
leagues currendy  based  at  NASA's  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory  (JPL)  in 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

Along  with  other  visitors  to  the 
NASA  website,  he’s  learning  what 
Opportunity® Sgl  its  twin  craft.  Spirit , 
have  encountered  as  they  explore 
opposite  sides  of  Mars.  In  early 
March,  researchers  announced  that 
Opportunity'  had  detected  plenty  of 
sulphur  and  bromine  in  the  bedrock 
of  a crater  called  the  Meridiana 
Planum.  That  finding,  along  with 
other  information  picked  up  by  the 
rover’s  instruments,  led  the  scientists 


to  conclude  that  the  area  was  once 
covered  with  liquid  water. 

Campbell’s  connection  to  the 
story  comes  indirecdy  through  sci- 
entists from  the  Max  Planck  Institute 
for  Chemistry  in  Mainz,  Germany, 
working  temporarily  at  the  JPL  site. 
Under  contract  to  NASA,  those  sci- 
entists had  built  the  rover’s  alpha 
particle  X-ray  spectrometer,  which 
can  identify  the  chemical  compo- 
nents in  rock  and  soil. 

About  the  size  of  a small  soup 
can,  the  device  works  by  bombard- 
ing a sample  with  alpha  particles  and 
X-rays,  then  detecting  the  character- 
istic X-rays  bouncing  back  from  the 
surface  (the  nickname  for  its  precur- 
sor on  the  Mars  Pathfinder  was  “the 
sniffer”).  The  analysis  takes  several 
minutes  to  several  hours. 

It  also  takes  sophisticated  soft- 
ware back  here  on  Earth  to  interpret 
the  results.  For  that,  the  German 
group  plans  to  use  a PIXE  (proton- 
induced  X-ray  emission)  analysis 
computer  package  developed  by 
Campbell’s  group.  John  Maxwell,  a 
Guelph  software  consultant  who 
works  with  Campbell,  has  been  re- 
fining that  package  to  process  the  re- 
sults beamed  back  from  the  rover. 


Campbell  — with  the  help  of 
physics  professors  Bernie  Nickel  and 
Joanne  O’Meara  — also  began  a ma- 
jor computer  simulation  effort  to 
predict  exactly  what  the  rover’s  snif- 
fer should  “see”  when  exposed  to  a 
particular  type  of  rock. 

In  his  MacNaughton  Building  of- 
fice, Campbell  points  to  a spectrum 
on  his  computer  monitor  tracing  ir- 
regular peaks  and  valleys  like  a heart 
rate  readout  gone  berserk.  Sharp 
peaks  on  the  spectrum  are  the 
chemical  signatures  for  such  ele- 
ments as  sodium  and  iron  in  the  soil 
and  rocks. 

“Our  newly  modified  Guelph 
software  is  the  most  accurate  means 
to  interpret  these  signatures.” 

What  Campbell  finds  tantalizing 
are  the  asymmetrical  peaks  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  chart,  so- 
called  scatter  peaks  that  might  tell 
observers  something  about  lighter 
elements  such  as  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen on  the  Martian  surface. 

“You  don’t  see  water  here,  but  the 
scatter  peaks  may  convey  informa- 
tion about  water,  and  they  are  a 
tough  challenge.” 

Maxwell  and  Campbell  initially 
developed  their  software  package  for 


decidedly  more  down-to-earth  ap- 
plications. The  PIXE  software  pack- 
age, called  GUPIX,  has  been  used  for 
analyzing  trace  elements  in  rock  and 
soil  samples,  measuring  particulate 
air  pollution,  uncovering  trace  ele- 
ments in  biomedical  samples,  and 
even  analyzing  fish  ear  bones  to  learn 
about  fish  migration. 

Unlike  using  a sniffer,  much  of 
that  earthbound  analysis  takes  place 
on  the  Guelph  Scanning  Proton  Mi- 
croprobe, a device  that  fills  most  of 
Campbell’s  basement  lab. 

He  and  his  colleagues  have  sold 
about  100  copies  of  the  software 
package  to  clients  worldwide.  The 
Max  Planck  Institute  has  helped  sup- 
port development  of  the  Mars- 
applicable  version. 

“The  new  GUPIX  gives  them  a 
good  handle  on  the  elements,”  says 
Campbell.  “We’re  trying  to  refine 
the  software  now  so  that  features 
from  water  can  be  analyzed  more  ac- 
curately. Can  we  simulate  the  scatter 
effects  and  predict  the  results  you’d 
get  if  there  was  water  in  the  rock?” 

“We”  includes  his  former  under- 
graduate student  Melissa  Omand, 
who  last  year  built  a mockup  of  the 
Mars  spectrometer  to  test  Maxwell’s 


new  software  for  a fourth-year  proj- 
ect course.  She  completed  her  degree 
in  physics  in  2003. 

Having  been  approached  by  his 
clients,  Campbell  in  turn  lured 
Omand  back  from  her  job  on  ski  pa- 
trol in  British  Columbia  to  help  him 
with  simulations. 

"I  thought  the  whole  project  was 
pretty  neat,”  she  says.  “It’s  nice  to 
feel  like  a small  part  of  something, 
such  a huge  collaboration.  You  feel 
like  what  you’re  doing  is  significant.” 

Omand  plans  to  study  physical 
processes  in  the  ocean  for  her  doc- 
torate, beginning  this  fall  at  the 
Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanogra- 
phy, part  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  San  Diego. 

Based  on  promising  results  from 
their  simulations,  Campbell  says  the 
software  will  help  the  NASA  scien- 
tists make  more  refined  data  analy- 
sis, especially  as  they  continue 
searching  for  signs  of  water  on  Mars. 

Now  planning  to  discuss  the 
project  in  a plenary  talk  at  a PIXE 
conference  to  be  held  this  summer  in 
Slovenia,  he  says:  “This  is  one  of  the 
most  exciting  times  in  my  scientific 
career.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Casting  a Net  for  Old  Atlantic  Salmon 

Researchers  explore  possibility  of  returning  salmon  to  Lake  Ontario  more  than  1 00  years  after  their  disappearance 


IT'S  BEEN  MORE  than  a century 
since  the  last  native  Atlantic 
salmon  flashed  their  way  from  Lake 
Ontario  to  spawning  grounds  in 
adjoining  creeks  and  rivers.  Now, 
local  and  national  conservation 
groups,  natural  resources  officials 
and  U of  G faculty  aim  to  restore  the 
fish  to  its  native  waters,  with  help 
from  two  seemingly  unlikely 
sources. 

One  avenue  might  be  anyone 
pondering  what  to  do  with  that 
stuffed  fish  mouldering  away  in  the 
attic  or  fishing  lodge  since  before  the 
turn  of  the  20th  century.  The  other 
includes  natural  resources  officials  in 
Argentina’s  Patagonian  region  — an 
area  that,  for  all  its  distance,  just 
might  prove  to  harbour  the  descen- 
dants of  those  once-plentiful  Lake 
Ontario  residents. 

By  testing  DNA  in  specimens  that 
were  caught  and  mounted  here  in 
Ontario  during  the  late  1800s,  the 
group  hopes  to  prove  that  stocks  of 
Atlantic  salmon  still  living  in  the 
headwaters  of  the  Andes  are  actually 
Canadian  at  heart  — “even  though 
they  speak  Spanish,”  quips  Prof. 
David  Noakes,  Zoology. 

Along  with  representatives  from 
federal  and  provincial  agencies, 
Noakes  belongs  to  a scientific  advi- 
sory committee  established  to  run 
this  novel  genetic  and  ecological  re- 
patriation project,  which  might  see 
the  Argentinian  fish  kick-start  a re- 
newed population  in  Lake  Ontario, 
more  than  100  years  after  they  were 
wiped  out. 

“You  can  rescue  DNA  from  dry 
fish,”  he  says.  “You  can  take  material 


from  dried  specimens,  extract  the 
DNA  and  say  this  is  what  the  DNA 
was  like  125  years  ago  in  Lake  On- 
tario.” 

Lake  Ontario  was  the  only  Great 
Lake  in  which  Atlantic  salmon  once 
thrived.  Reports  from  the  early  1 800s 
say  the  fish,  with  their  characteristic 
black  backs  and  silvery  sides,  were  so 
plentiful  that  they  could  be  taken 
easily  with  pitchforks  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Credit  River.  They  were  even 
fed  to  pigs  over  the  winter. 

But  their  habitat  came  under 
threat  when  silting  caused  by  erosion 
and  sawmills  and  gristmills  choked 
their  spawning  grounds.  And  dams 
built  on  the  rivers  blocked  the  fish 
from  even  reaching  the  spawning  ar- 
eas. The  last  Adantic  salmon  was 
caught  in  Lake  Ontario  in  1898. 

Historical  studies  suggested  those 
fish  were  close  cousins  of  stocks  of 
Adantic  salmon  in  the  Finger  Lakes 
of  upper  New  York  State  and  Sebago 
Lake  in  Maine. 

Work  by  the  late  Guelph  profes- 
sor Hugh  MacCrimmon  also  sug- 
gested that  the  fish  in  Sebago  Lake 
had  been  taken  from  Lake  Ontario  to 
Maine  in  the  mid- 1800s,  says  Jack 
Imhof,  national  biologist  with  the 
conservation  organization  Trout 
Unlimited  Canada  and  a member  of 
the  scientific  advisory  group. 

But  with  those  stocks  seemingly 
eradicated,  biologists  had  reached  a 
dead  end  — until  hope  came  from 
an  unlikely  direction. 

Imhof  and  several  colleagues  had 
seen  accounts  of  eggs  from  the  Se- 
bago Lake  fish  having  been  hatched 
and  established  in  Argentina  in  1904. 


Several  more  shipments  were  sent 
south  between  1905  and  1910. 

Today,  the  fish  are  thriving  in  Ar- 
gentina’s Patagonian  region,  in  land- 
locked lakes  and  rivers  that  are 
similar  to  Lake  Ontario  in  structure, 
chemistry  and  habitat.  (Although 
salmonid  fishes  are  not  native  to  the 
southern  hemisphere,  lakes  and 
streams  in  Patagonia  are  now  also 
home  to  populations  of  rainbow, 
brook  and  brown  trout.) 

“We  may  decide  we  want 
to  introduce  a number  of 
strains  that  have  a wide 
variation  of  characteristics 
and  let  the  fish  decide 
who  do  best  out  there 
in  Lake  Ontario.  ” 


“There’s  a possibility  that  the 
original  strain  found  in  Lake  Ontario 
and  the  Finger  Lakes  region  may  still 
exist  in  Argentina,”  says  Imhof. 

An  adjunct  professor  in  the 
School  of  Environmental  Design  and 
Rural  Development,  he  has  been  at 
the  Guelph  office  for  Trout  Unlim- 
ited since  it  opened  two  years  ago  in 
the  Textiles  Building  on  campus. 

In  2000,  he  visited  Argentina  to 
pursue  the  idea  of  obtaining  eggs 
from  the  fish  there.  Along  the  way, 
there  was  one  more  necessary  step. 

Looking  for  a way  to  ensure  that 
the  South  American  fish  had  indeed 
come  from  Lake  Ontario  forebears, 


the  researchers  hoped  to  compare 
their  genetic  material  with  the  only 
known  source  of  DNA  from  those 
long-ago  Great  Lakers. 

Working  with  Alan  Baker  and  Ol- 
iver Haddrath  at  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum,  they  were  able  to  extract 
strands  of  DNA  from  fin  rays  of 
about  six  stuffed  specimens  in  the 
ROM’s  collection.  Although  they 
look  promising,  the  process  and 
chemicals  used  in  preserving  and 
mounting  the  fish  damage  DNA. 

They’d  like  to  find  more  samples. 
So  they’re  turning  to  descendants  of 
old-time  anglers  who  might  still  have 
mounted  specimens  of  fish  caught  in 
Lake  Ontario,  perhaps  mothballed  in 
attics,  garages  and  cottages,  or  per- 
haps as  trophy  specimens  still  dis- 
played in  fishing  lodges. 

Along  with  the  Halton-Peel 
Woodlands  and  Wildlife  Steward- 
ship Council,  Trout  Unlimited  be- 
gan a publicity  campaign  this  year 
that  involves  contacting  Ontario 
museums  and  asking  around  at  fish- 
ing shows  for  old  stuffed  specimens. 
Rather  than  destroy  whole  mounts, 
sampling  involves  removing  a small 
fin  ray  from  one  of  the  fins. 

“We  suspect  there  are  not  a lot  of 
mounts  out  there,”  says  Imhof,  add- 
ing that  even  three  to  five  specimens 
would  double  the  size  of  the  pre- 
served genetic  pool. 

After  confirming  that  the  Argen- 
tinian fish  do  hail  originally  from 
Lake  Ontario,  the  advisory  group 
hopes  to  obtain  eggs  to  stock  a few 
tributaries  such  as  the  Credit  River 
and  perhaps  the  Humber  River  and 
Bronte  Creek.  Even  if  they  find  a ge- 


netic match,  Imhof  cautions  that  it 
would  take  years  to  pass  stringent 
control  standards  and  hold  public 
consultations  before  the  fish  could 
be  raised  and  released  in  Ontario. 

The  group  has  established  a new 
source  of  genetic  samples  from  At- 
lantic salmon  in  Argentina  through  a 
colleague,  Victor  Cussac,  who  is  an 
advisory  editor  for  the  journal  Envi- 
ronmental Biology  of  Fishes,  edited  by 
Noakes. 

Tests  in  the  late  1980s  using  At- 
lantic salmon  stocks  from  northern 
Maine  and  eastern  Canada  to  stock 
several  tributaries  in  Lake  Ontario 
suggest  that  the  fish  might  stage  a 
successful  comeback. 

Marion  Daniels,  a management 
biologist  with  the  Ministry  of  Natu- 
ral Resources  in  Peterborough,  says 
habitat  changes  and  new  animal  spe- 
cies, including  invasive  species  like 
zebra  mussels,  have  altered  the  lake 
and  its  tributaries  since  Atlantic 
salmon  last  thrived  here. 

“Lake  Ontario  is  a different  place 
than  back  in  the  late  1800s  when  we 
lost  Adantic  salmon.  We’re  looking 
for  the  best  fit  for  the  lake.” 

She’s  intrigued  by  the  possibility 
that  the  “best  fit”  might  come  from 
Argentina,  although  she  cautions 
that  changes  in  both  Lake  Ontario 
and  in  the  Argentinian  fish  them- 
selves over  the  past  century  might 
cloud  the  picture. 

“We  may  decide  we  want  to  in- 
troduce a number  of  strains  that 
have  a wide  variation  of  characteris- 
tics and  let  the  fish  decide  who  do 
best  out  there  in  Lake  Ontario.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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The  Politics  of  Health  Care 

Knee  injury  gives  political  scientist  new  perspective  on  her  academic  studies 


The  distinct  pop  that  Prof.  Candace  Johnson, 
Political  Science,  heard  as  she  touched  down 
from  a simple  little  jump  in  her  weekly 
modern  dance  class  signalled  that  she  was 
about  to  gain  a patient’s  perspective  on  the  public 
health-care  system  she  studies  as  an  academic. 

Johnson,  who  joined  U of  G last  July,  is  an  expert  in 
comparative  health-care  politics,  policy  and  political 
theory,  with  a particular  interest  in  how  ideas  of  citizen- 
ship affect  public  health-care  systems.  Her  knee  injury 
in  February  started  an  ongoing  round  of  visits  to  doc- 
tors and  surgeons  and  physiotherapists. 

It  also  introduced  her  to  the  frustration  of  waiting 
lists.  Initially,  Johnson  was  told  it  would  be  months  be- 
fore she  could  have  an  MRI  scan  to  see  exactly  what  was 
wrong  with  her  knee.  But  driven  by  physical  and  emo- 
tional distress,  she  hounded  her  doctor  to  speed  up  the 
process  and,  a few  weeks  later,  was  diagnosed  with  a 
torn  anterior  cruciate  ligament. 

The  incident  provided  some  additional  personal 
perspective  on  the  heated  debate  about  a health-care 
system  that  offers  patients  limited  choices  about  medi- 
cal care  but  the  advantage  of  equal  service  for  all  Cana- 
dians, even  if  they  have  to  wait  for  it. 

Johnson,  who  left  an  academic  position  at  American 
University  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  return  to  her  native 
Canada  in  2002,  says  she  couldn’t  help  thinking  about 
the  element  of  market  choice  in  the  United  States. 

South  of  the  border,  she  would  have  had  the  option  of 
having  an  MRI  a week  after  the  accident,  paid  for  by 
private  insurance  or  out  of  her  own  pocket. 

But  at  the  same  time,  she  acknowledges,  “you're  tak- 
ing a bigger  gamble  in  the  United  States  because  the 
service  might  not  be  insured  or  your  insurance  might  be  cut  off, 
and  then  you’re  in  a worse  situation.  On  philosophical  grounds, 
a universal  system  is  far  superior,  but  if  the  quality  of  care  con- 
tinues to  diminish  and  people  are  faced  with  waiting  months 
and  months,  what  do  we  do  as  a society?  I don’t  really  have  an 
answer  to  that.  I still  think  a universal  health-care  system  is  im- 
portant, but  it  requires  some  rethinking.” 

Johnson’s  recent  contributions  to  that  rethinking  have  in- 
cluded a book,  Health  Care,  Entitlement  and  Citizenship,  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Toronto  Press  in  2002,  and  a 
discussion  paper,  “Health-Care  Politics  and  the  Intergovern- 
mental Framework  in  Canada,”  for  the  Commission  on  the  Fu- 
ture of  Health  Care  in  Canada,  led  by  Roy  Romanow. 

Her  work  on  health  care  and  citizenship  shows  that  Canadi- 
ans’ perceived  right  to  health  care  has  had  both  positive  and 
negative  effects  on  the  system  that  delivers  it.  It  provides  secu- 
rity of  access  to  a universal  range  of  services,  but  it  has  also  cre- 
ated barriers  to  much-needed  change,  she  says. 

“Our  health  system  is  important  to  Canadians  for  the  tangi- 
ble benefits  it  provides  and  for  our  sense  of  nationalism.  It’s 
something  that  distinguishes  us  from  Americans,  so  it’s  impor- 
tant for  symbolic  reasons.  Therefore,  it’s  hard  for  governments 
to  make  changes.” 

In  the  past,  proposals  to  close  hospitals  or  emergency  wards, 
despite  strong  evidence  that  such  closures  are  warranted,  have 
been  dropped  due  to  public  outcry,  says  Johnson.  In  Ontario  in 
the  mid-1990s,  the  government  proposed  eliminating  an  an- 
nual physical  for  people  of  certain  ages,  but  abandoned  the  idea 
after  it  became  apparent  that  it  was  “symbolically  important” 


that  people  had  access  to  that  service,  she  says. 

“Based  on  evidence  from  an  efficiency  assessment  or  sci- 
ence, there  are  lots  of  reasons  to  change  that  are  contrary  to  our 
perceived  right  to  health  care.” 

Although  Johnson  says  she’s  not  a big  proponent  of  in- 
creased privatization  of  health  care  in  Canada,  she  notes  that 
other  countries  — in  Europe,  for  example  — appear  to  have  a 
better  mix  of  public  and  private  “that  works  quite  well.  There 
are  countless  ways  more  private  elements  can  be  introduced, 
such  as  private-public  buildings  where  the  private  sector  builds 
and  maintains  a facility  and  provides  non-clinical  services.” 

Johnson  has  also  examined  how  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions in  Canada  have  affected  health-care  delivery.  In  her  paper 
for  the  Romanow  commission,  she  argued  that  although  “un- 
derstanding intergovernmental  politics  is  important  for  under- 
standing health  care  in  Canada,  too  often  it’s  the  only 
framework.  Future  debates  are  going  to  require  more  than  un- 
derstanding the  relationship  between  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments.” 

Political  relationships  will  be  trumped  by  issues  such  as  bio- 
ethical  concerns,  civil  society  rights  and  globalization,  she  says. 

Johnson  continues  to  be  interested  in  health  care  in  Canada, 
but  her  recent  work  looks  farther  afield,  most  recently  to  Cuba, 
for  comparisons  with  the  Canadian  system. 

In  January,  she  went  to  Havana  to  do  research  and  attend  a 
disease  surveillance  workshop  with  World  Health  Organization 
and  Health  Canada  officials. 

Earlier  this  month,  she  published  an  article  in  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Record,  recounting  her  early  findings  about 


the  Cuban  system  and  the  lessons  it  offers. 

Despite  resource  constraints,  Cuba  has  an  “incredi- 
ble health  system,  one  that’s  remarkable  by  world  stan- 
dards,” she  says.  “Health  care  in  Cuba  is  linked  to  that 
country’s  sense  of  nationalism  and  the  importance  of  the 
health  of  all  Cubans.  It’s  important  that  their  country 
have  a health  system  that’s  parallel  to  others  around  the 
world.” 

The  data  show  that  life  expectancy  at  birth  in  Cuba  is 
76.4,  compared  with  77.5  in  Canada.  Cuba  has  58.2  phy- 
sicians for  every  10,000  people,  compared  with  18.6  for 
every  10,000  Canadians. 

And  in  Cuba,  “physicians  report  daily  on  symptoms 
presented  by  their  patients,  lab  results  and  suspected 
cases  of  various  diseases,”  she  writes  in  the  article.  “Re- 
ports from  all  areas  are  sent  to  central  authorities  so  data 
can  be  aggregated  and  patterns  or  clusters  of  health 
problems  and  diseases  can  be  identified.” 

Johnson  will  continue  her  comparative  work  this 
summer  with  a trip  to  Honduras,  as  part  of  an  interna- 
tional health  group. 

“Honduras’  health  system  is  probably  similar  to  the 
one  that  existed  in  Cuba  prior  to  the  revolution,”  she 
says.  “I  expect  to  find  incredible  inequality.” 

Johnson’s  path  to  her  field  of  academic  study  began 
unfolding  during  her  undergraduate  years  in  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  She  originally 
planned  to  go  to  law  school  and,  to  prepare  herself,  she 
volunteered  to  organize  a weekly  recreational  program 
at  the  Vanier  Centre  for  Women  in  Brampton.  The  year 
she  spent  with  the  inmates  there  made  her  realize  she  was 
more  interested  in  social  policy ' than  in  law. 

“I  became  aware  of  issues  related  to  gender,  race,  ine- 
quality and  socio-economic  disadvantage.  That  experience 
made  me  more  interested  in  social  policy  and  the  way  individu- 
als fit  or  don’t  fit  into  the  community  and  our  responsibility  as  a 
society  to  people  on  the  margins." 

In  graduate  school,  her  interest  in  social  policy  turned  to 
health  care.  “There  were  so  many  current  issues  and  important 
debates,  and  I thought  I had  something  to  offer  to  them." 

These  days,  Johnson  is  also  focused  on  improving  her  Span- 
ish to  a professional  level,  to  better  continue  her  comparative 
research.  It’s  a process  helped  by  the  fact  that  her  partner  is  Cu- 
ban and  that  she  has  many  friends  in  the  Canadian-Cuban  com- 
munity. 

Knowing  something  about  that  society  and  culture  is  impor- 
tant to  her  research,  she  says.  “It’s  important  to  understand  the 
culture  and  find  out  what  types  of  information  (sources)  can 
share  and  how  they  can  share  it.” 

Coincidentally,  her  partner  shares  her  knee  problems,  hav- 
ing injured  the  same  ligament,  but  not  as  badly,  last  summer. 

Johnson  is  now  walking  normally,  but  is  restricted  from 
other  physical  activities  as  she  awaits  reconstructive  surgery  in 
May. 

And  although  her  work  is  theoretical  and  academic  in  na- 
ture, she  is  glad  for  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  ongoing 
national  discussion  about  a social  service  that  is  so  important  to 
all  Canadians. 

“My  work’s  not  going  to  come  up  with  a detailed  plan  to  im- 
prove the  (health-care)  system,”  she  says,  “but  it  might  help 
shape  the  debates  about  the  ways  we  think  of  health  care  as  im- 
portant for  citizenship.” 
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Reinforcing  Ontario’s  Rural  Foundation 

Education,  involvement  key  to  managing  change  in  rural  communities,  say  new  studies 


ernments,  the  private  sector,  the 
economic  development  profession 
and  colleges  and  universities. 

The  report  says  education  and 
training  are  key  to  success.  The  re- 
searchers are  calling  for  colleges, 
universities  and  private-sector  pro- 
fessionals to  commit  to  providing 
rural  youth  with  the  knowledge  and 
skills  that  will  help  them  compete  in 
an  increasingly  open  economy.  Pro- 
vincial and  federal  governments 
could  help,  they  suggest,  by  funding 
local  internship  programs  to  provide 
education,  training  and  job  opportu- 
nities for  those  who  want  to  enter  the 
rural  economic  development  profes- 
sion. 

The  report  also  calls  for  rural 
communities  with  limited  resources 
or  personnel  to  form  partnerships 
with  neighbouring  communities. 

Despite  the  challenging  picture 
they’ve  painted  for  rural  communi- 
ties, Douglas  and  Smithers  insist 
there’s  hope.  Rural  Ontarians,  they 
say,  have  always  been  able  to  work 
together  to  develop  and  adapt  their 
communities. 

“History  has  shown,  for  example, 
that  threatening  closures  of  schools 
or  hospitals  bring  communities  — 
townspeople  and  farmers  — to- 
gether as  they  fight  for  a common 
goal,”  says  Smithers. 

Adds  Douglas:  “Locally  based  ini- 
tiatives make  a difference  in  creating 
and  retaining  employment  opportu- 
nities. Through  education  and  train- 
ing, rural  communities  could  work 
together  to  rebuild  and  sustain  their 
economy.” 

Douglas’s  research  is  sponsored 
by  SEDRD,  the  AMO,  the  rural  On- 
tario municipalities  section  of  In- 
dustry Canada  through  FedNor,  the 
Economic  Developers  Council  of 
Ontario,  the  Sustainable  Rural  Com- 
munities Program  and  OMAF. 

Smithers’s  research  is  sponsored 
by  the  Sustainable  Rural  Communi- 
ties Program  and  the  Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities  Research  Council. 
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It’s  no  longer  uncommon  to  see 
big  box  stores  in  small  Ontario 
towns.  But  as  local  residents  flock  to 
large  retailers  for  lower  prices,  small 
rural  businesses  suffer,  and  the  entire 
community  begins  to  feel  the  heat  as 
money  from  these  retailers  leaves 
town. 

That’s  just  one  scenario  that  — 
with  growing  globalization  and  en- 
croaching competition  — contrib- 
utes to  a bleak  future  for  some  of  the 
province’s  rural  economies.  Now, 
forecasting  and  fixing  the  future  of 
rural  Ontario  is  the  goal  of  two  proj- 
ects administered  by  U of  G and  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  (OMAF)  through  its  Sustain- 
able Rural  Communities  Program. 

In  the  first  project,  Prof.  David 
Douglas,  School  of  Environmental 
Design  and  Rural  Development 
(SEDRD),  is  looking  at  the  deterio- 
rating economies  of  Ontario’s  rural 
communities.  He’s  suggesting  strate- 
gies to  inject  some  life  back  into 
them. 

“The  health  and  vitality  of  the  lo- 
cal economy  are  a very  important 
part  of  the  life  of  the  rural  commu- 
nity,” says  Douglas.  “If  rural  com- 
munities want  to  take  an  active  role 
in  the  nurturing  and  development  of 
their  local  economy,  they  need  the 
knowledge  and  skills  to  successfully 
accomplish  the  task.” 

In  the  second  project,  Prof.  John 
Smithers,  Geography,  is  studying  the 
potential  effects  of  farmers’  growing 
alienation  from  townspeople  in  their 
communities  and  how  this  might 
damage  community  sustainability. 

“Fifty  years  ago,  rural  communi- 
ties would  have  been  highly  depend- 
ent on  the  surrounding  agriculture,” 
says  Smithers.  “But  there’s  been  a 
drastic  shift,  to  the  point  where  some 
farmers  find  themselves  dependent 
on  job  opportunities  within  rural 


Prof.  John  Smithers  is  studying  a growing  rift  between  farmers  and  rural  communities,  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


tunes  around  in  the  face  of  fierce 
economic  competition. 

Past  government  policies,  budget 
allocations  and  economic  growth 
programs  have  acted  as  a temporary 
salve  on  rural  communities’  vulner- 
abilities, but  there  are  no  long-term 
solutions  in  place  to  help  these  com- 
munities develop  sustainably,  he 
says.  Steadily  shrinking  provincial 
funding  over  the  past  10  years  has 
only  made  things  worse. 

“Communities  require  a strong 
local  economy  to  maintain  their 
services,"  he  says.  “But  there  are  seri- 
ous deficiencies  in  capacity  through- 
out rural  Ontario  that  keep 
communities  from  maintaining  sus- 
tainability." 

With  this  in  mind,  Douglas  and 
his  research  group  make  almost  50 
recommendations  for  practices, 
policies  and  programs  to  aid  On- 
tario’s economically  ailing  rural  ar- 
eas in  the  report  Towards  More 
Effective  Rural  Economic  Develop- 
ment in  Ontario  — Final  Report. 
These  recommendations  were  made 
to  rural  municipalities,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Municipalities  of  Ontario 
(AMO),  provincial  and  federal  gov- 


communities to  subsidize  their  in- 
comes and  sustain  their  farms." 

At  one  time,  many  of  Ontario’s 
communities  were  economically  ori- 
ented towards  meeting  farmers’ 
business  needs.  But  this  connection 
has  withered  in  many  communities, 
partly  because  some  farmers  are 
choosing  to  bypass  local  vendors  if 
they  can  buy  farm  supplies  and 
products  from  a large  commodity 
supplier  at  lower  prices. 

And  with  the  demands  of  intensi- 
fied agricultural  operations,  farmers 
aren’t  as  involved  in  the  community. 
They’re  still  an  important  aspect  of 
the  rural  economy,  says  Smithers, 
but  they’ve  become  a smaller  part  of 
the  picture. 

And  so  has  their  influence.  Farm- 
ers have  become  a minority  in  rural 
Ontario,  and  complaints  about 
farming  practices  such  as  manure 
spreading  have  widened  the  rift  be- 
tween farmers  and  communities. 


Recognizing  that  rural  Ontario’s 
sustainability  depends  largely  on  the 
farming  community,  Smithers  is  re- 
searching this  rift. 

“Farmers  have  begun  to  feel 
separated  from  their  local  communi- 
ties,” he  says.  “They  believe  their  po- 
litical clout  is  decreasing  steadily, 
which  makes  them  feel  helpless 
against  constricting  policies  and  re- 
strictions developed  by  local  munici- 
palities.” 

Although  farmers  are  still  appre- 
ciated in  most  rural  communities, 
says  Smithers,  the  demands  of  agri- 
culture are  mostly  misunderstood. 
He  suggests  a stronger  role  for  farm- 
ers in  the  political  process  to  increase 
agricultural  education  and  local 
awareness. 

But  it  isn’t  only  farmers  who  feel 
disenfranchised  by  a larger  political 
machine,  says  Douglas.  He  notes 
that  rural  areas  as  a whole  haven’t 
been  given  the  tools  to  turn  their  for- 
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Sun  Life  Regrets 
Inconvenience 


Editor’s  note:  The  following  was 
submitted  by  Sun  Life  Financial 
for  publication  in  @Guelph. 

On  July  1,  2003,  the  U of  G 
group  benefit  plan  was 
converted  from  Clarica  to  Sun  Life 
Assurance  Company  of  Canada. 
An  information  package  was  sent 
to  all  employees  and  retirees 
providing  details  of  the  transfer. 

Although  most  members  have 
not  had  any  problems  in  submit- 
ting claims  to  Sun  Life,  there  have 
been  a number  of  unexpected  er- 
rors and  delays  with  the  reimburse- 
ment of  claims  from  Sun  Life.  In 
addition,  because  of  the  large 
number  of  customers  and  plan 
members  who  have  been  converted 
from  Clarica,  members  may  have 


experienced  longer-than-normal 
delays  when  calling  our  customer 
care  centre. 

We  apologize  for  any  inconven- 
ience and  frustration  that  the  con- 
version of  your  plan  has  caused  you 
and  your  family.  Sun  Life  is  work- 
ing quickly  to  restore  our  claims 
payment  and  call  centres  back  to 
regular  service  levels.  Your  busi- 
ness is  important  to  us,  and  we 
want  to  provide  you  with  the  best 
possible  service. 

Once  again,  please  accept  our 
sincere  apologies,  and  if  you  have 
any  issues  or  concerns  that  have  not 
been  addressed,  please  contact  our 
customer  care  centre  at  1-800- 
361-6212.  Thank  you  for  your  un- 
derstanding. 
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JENNIFER  BRETT  FRASER 

Manager,  events  and  communications,  Alumni  Affairs 
and  Development,  U of  G staff  member  since  2001 
What  Jennifer  Brett  Fraser 
learned  at  her  previous  job  with 
UNICEF  Ontario  about  the 
plight  of  the  world’s  less  fortu- 
nate children  has  stuck  with  her, 
so  much  so  that  she  continues  to 
volunteer  for  the  organization, 
doing  media  relations  and  speak- 
ing to  groups. 

Before  she  started  working  for 
UNICEF,  she  didn’t  know  much 
about  international  development,  she  says.  But  the  facts 
about  children  living  in  developing  nations  “really  hit 
home.  There  are  so  many  people  in  the  world  who  don’t 
have  basic  things  like  water,  nutrition  and  health  care  — 
the  things  we  take  for  granted.  It  sounds  like  a cliche  to 
say  that  we  don’t  realize  how  fortunate  we  are  in  Canada, 
but  it’s  true.” 

Brett  Fraser  also  devotes  some  of  her  spare  time  to 
yoga  and  is  currently  taking  a weekly  class  at  the  Athlet- 
ics Centre.  "My  job  is  stressful  at  times,  so  it’s  nice  to  be 
able  to  relax  and  get  more  flexible.  It’s  really  good  exer- 
cise.” 

Flexibility  is  also  an  advantage  when  it  comes  to  belly 
dancing.  She’s  taken  a couple  of  courses  in  the  Middle 
Eastern  art  over  the  years,  one  through  the  city’s  con- 
tinuing education  program  and  one  on  campus. 

“I  learned  how  to  move  parts  of  my  body  I’ve  never 
moved  before  and  probably  never  will  again.” 

Brett  Fraser  is  also  learning  how  to  move  her  hands 
and  Fingers  in  new  ways  at  a weekly  sign  language  class. 
Taught  by  the  U of  G Sign  Club,  the  course  is  helping  her 
and  other  members  of  her  department  better  communi- 
cate with  a co-worker  who  is  deaf.  The  group  has  mas- 
tered the  alphabet  and  some  basic  words  and  is  now 
learning  how  to  gossip  using  signs. 

MANISH  RA1ZADA 

Faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Plant  Agriculture 
since  2001 

Skiing,  cycling,  working  out, 
travelling  and  listening  to  music 
are  how  Prof.  Manish  Raizada 
spends  time  unwinding  outside 
the  research  lab  and  classroom. 

A favourite  toy  is  his  iPod 
digital  music  player,  which  deliv- 
ers an  eclectic  mix  of  artists,  with 
styles  ranging  from  ethnic  (West 
African,  Afro-Cuban  and  Latin 
American)  to  bluegrass,  hip  hop  and  rap  (the  Beastie 
Boys)  and  even  some  country  (Alison  Krauss  and  the 


Manish  Raizada 


Dixie  Chicks.)  “I  never  thought  I would  admit  to  the 
Dixie  Chicks,”  Raizada  says.  “I  can’t  believe  I’m  having 
this  conversation.” 

His  interest  in  bluegrass  music  is  due,  in  part,  to  his 
fiancde,  Brie  Linkenhoker,  who  grew  up  in  Indiana  and 
Kentucky  and  is  now  finishing  up  research  at  Stanford 
University,  where  the  two  first  met. 

Raizada  and  Linkenhoker  travel  “whenever  time  and 
money  permit”  and  have  seen  the  sights  across  Califor- 
nia, where  Raizada  lived  for  several  years  before  coming 
to  Guelph  and  where  he  spent  the  past  year  on  research 
leave  at  Caltech. 

While  living  in  California,  he  learned  to  downhill  ski 
at  Lake  Tahoe  and  last  winter  enjoyed  a ski  trip  to  Cop- 
per Mountain,  Colo. 

Raizada  says  the  best  travel  adventure  he’s  had  was  in 
December  2002,  when  he  spent  a week  in  two  small  Inuit 
communities  in  Nunavut. 

“I  visited  two  teacher  friends  of  mine  and  took  up 
supplies  for  them  and  their  students  — a case  of  diction- 
aries, craft  supplies,  a case  of  motor  oil  and  fresh  fruit.  I 
have  never  missed  a place  more,  because  the  people  are 
amazing.  It  has  reinforced  my  hope  that  I can  use  my  po- 
sition as  a professor  to  help  First  Nations  young  people 
obtain  greater  educational  opportunities.” 

The  next  trip  will  be  a visit  to  Linkenhoker ’s  home- 
town in  Indiana  for  an  annual  event  that  re-enacts  the 
days  of  French  colonialism. 

KATE  WITHERS 

First-year  environmental  sciences  student 
During  her  first  year  at  Guelph, 

Kate  Withers  was  no  stranger  to 
the  nightlife  that  adds  extracur- 
ricular sparkle  to  university  fife. 

She  likes  to  get  out  for  live  bands 
and  nights  of  freewheeling  hip 
hop  entertainment  organized  by 
U of  G friends. 

Residence  life  has  beenfun, 
she  says,  particularly  the  get- 
togethers  to  watch  hockey  games  and  the  show  Sex  and 
the  City  on  TV.  Most  of  her  after-school  adventures  in- 
clude bosom  buddy  Sara  Byrne,  whom  she  met  on  the 
first  day  of  frosh  week  and  has  been  “inseparable”  from 
ever  since. 

Withers  also  enjoys  hanging  out  with  exchange  stu- 
dents she’s  met  from  Scotland  and  Austria.  “It’s  been 
fun  watching  them  being  introduced  to  hockey  and  be- 
coming hockey  fans  and  being  introduced  to  the  cul- 
ture.” 

But  life  outside  the  classroom  is  not  just  about  fun. 
Withers  is  also  keenly  interested  in  environmental  issues 
and  volunteered  to  help  organize  the  student-run  2004 
Environmental  Symposium. 


Kate  Withers 


Psychology  Prof 
Disproves  Sexual 
Stereotypes 

Today's  young  women  are  more  assertive,  study  finds 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SEX,  the 
old  notions  of  men  being 
the  aggressor  and  women  playing  a 
more  passive  role  are  false,  says  Prof. 
Serge  Desmarais,  Psychology. 

Of  the  young  Canadian  women 
who  took  part  in  a study  conducted 
by  Desmarais  and  student  Rebecca 
Parr-Lefeuvre,  more  than  75  per 
cent  said  they  had  used  overt  sexual 
pressure  tactics  — such  as  passionate 
kissing,  touching  and  sensual  mas- 
sage — to  initiate  sex. 

“This  study  provides  some  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  young  women 
are  breaking  down  the  traditional 
gender  norms  regarding  sexuality,” 
says  Desmarais.  “Although  tradi- 
tional norms  suggest  that  young 
women  should  be  the  gatekeepers  of 
sexual  behaviour,  our  study  shows 
they  are  far  more  assertive  in  their 
tactics  to  initiate  sexual  contact.” 
The  study  of  18-  to  25-year-old 
women  was  a followup  to  a 1998 
study  Desmarais  did  that  found 
married  and  unmarried  Canadian 
women  with  an  average  age  of  38  of- 
ten use  overt  tactics  to  initiate  sex. 

“We  found  that  undergraduate 
students  were  far  more  likely  to  use 
direct  pressure  tactics  than  the  older 
sample  in  the  study  we  did  a few 
years  ago,”  says  Desmarais.  "In  fact, 
very  few  of  them  used  indirect  pres- 
sure.” 

In  both  studies,  the  researchers 
asked  participants  which  of  12  overt 
pressure  tactics  they  had  used,  rang- 
ing from  sweet  talking  to  kissing  and 
touching  men  with  different  degrees 
of  intensity.  More  than  half  of  the 
undergraduate  participants  said  they 
had  used  all  12  tactics,  and  eight  of 
the  tactics  were  used  by  75  per  cent 
of  all  participants.  Only  three  of  the 
overt  pressure  tactics  were  used  by  a 
majority  of  the  older  women. 

“This  finding  suggests  a differ- 


ence between  the  younger  and  older 
sample,”  says  Desmarais.  “It  may  be 
the  case  that  today’s  young  women 
are  less  likely  to  adhere  to  traditional 
gender  norms.  It  may  also  be  the 
case  that  attending  university  leads 
women  to  adopt  more  traditional 
masculine  characteristics,  such  as  as- 
sertiveness.” 

Fewer  than  20  per  cent  of  the  par- 
ticipants used  covert  tactics  to  per- 
suade men  to  have  sex,  such  as 
sulking  and  trying  to  make  their 
partner  jealous.  On  the  other  hand, 
67  per  cent  of  the  women  surveyed 
said  they  had  overtly  initiated  sex 
more  than  five  times. 

The  study  also  examined  experi- 
ences and  characteristics  that  could 
predict  assertive  sexual  behaviour. 
The  researchers  looked  at  variables 
frequently  shown  to  predict  male  co- 
ercive activities  and  determined  par- 
allel predictors  for  women. 

“A  lot  of  the  variables  were  actu- 
ally quite  predictive  of  overt  pres- 
sure tactics,”  says  Desmarais. 

The  study  found  that  women 
were  more  likely  to  use  overt  tactics 
if  they  saw  themselves  as  outgoing, 
had  initiated  sex  in  the  past,  had 
more  frequently  paid  for  all  date  ex- 
penses or  had  past  negative  sexual 
experiences. 

Even  though  his  research  shows 
that  women  use  pressure  tactics  to 
initiate  sex,  Desmarais  says  you  can’t 
equate  men  and  women’s  behav- 
iours. 

“When  it  comes  to  men  pressur- 
ing women  to  have  sex,  there’s  a size 
and  power  differential  and  a threat 
differential  that  result  in  grave  psy- 
chological consequences  that  don’t 
exist  in  the  slightest  form  when  it 
comes  to  women  pressuring  men  to 
have  sex.  You  simply  can’t  compare 
the  two.” 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 


U of  G Committed  to  New  Investments  in  Quality 


Continued  from  page  1 


additional  support  through  the 
quality  assurance  fund.” 

The  four-year  quality  assurance 
fund  is  intended  to  enhance  quality 
while  universities  are  growing. 
Funding  amounts  for  the  first  and 
fourth  years  were  announced  when 
the  program  was  introduced  in 
2003,  but  second-year  support  was 
not  specified. 

Although  U of  G has  yet  to  see  the 
final  numbers  on  its  portion  of  the 
tuition  compensation  allocation,  in- 
dications are  that  it  will  receive  less 
than  the  $ 1 .4  million  it  was  expect- 
ing. 

“We  are  deeply  disappointed,” 
says  Summerlee.  “This  amount  will 
not  even  cover  the  increased  costs  of 
our  utilities  next  year.” 


In  addition,  because  of  the  way 
the  tuition  compensation  is  being  al- 
located, universities  that  chose  to  de- 
regulate programs  — which  allows 
them  to  charge  higher  fees  for  certain 
professional  programs  — are  being 
rewarded. 

“Historically,  we  have  resisted 
raising  revenue  by  differentiating 
tuition  for  some  of  our  programs  as 
part  of  our  commitment  to  accessi- 
bility,” says  Summerlee.  “But  it  has 
always  come  with  a price  because  of 
the  significant  amount  of  potential 
revenue  lost  each  year.  Now,  the 
price  tag  is  even  higher.” 

He  says  he  was  also  disappointed 
that  there  was  no  news  that  the  prov- 
ince would  increase  financial  aid  for 
students.  "Accessibility  is  a priority 


for  us,  and  although  tuition  may  be 
frozen,  students  still  face  rising  costs, 
such  as  food  and  housing.” 

The  provincial  government’s  an- 
nouncement underscores  the  fiscally 
prudent  approach  the  University 
took  in  deciding  to  move  forward 
with  its  budget  planning,  Summerlee 
adds. 

Board  of  Governors  approved  the 
preliminary  2004/2005  Ministry  of 
Training,  Colleges  and  Universities 
(MTCU)  operating  budget  at  its 
April  7 meeting.  The  board  also 
heard  presentations  on  preliminary 
budgets  for  the  University  of 
Guelph-Humber  and  the  partner- 
ship with  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food. 

The  preliminary  MTCU  budget 


included  almost  $28  million  in  new 
investments  to  address  issues  of 
quality  and  growth.  The  new  invest- 
ments address  the  needs  of  crucial 
academic  programs,  deal  with  criti- 
cal deferred-maintenance  issues, 
support  new  academic  facilities  such 
as  Rozanski  Hall  and  the  science 
complex,  and  invest  in  library  re- 
sources. The  budget  also  includes 
about  $11  million  just  to  adjust  for 
inflationary  increases,  including  ne- 
gotiated increases  to  salaries  and 
benefits  and  utilities,  something  the 
government  does  not  help  Finance. 

But  to  make  the  new  investments, 
the  University  had  to  reduce  its  op- 
erating budgets  to  deal  with  a short- 
fall of  at  least  $5.7  million  that 
resulted  from  the  government  not 


confirming  funding  commitments. 
All  Guelph  colleges  and  directorates 
were  asked  to  review  their  operating 
budgets  with  a target  of  reducing 
them  by  3.5  per  cent.  The  University 
also  instituted  a time-limited  volun- 
tary early  retirement  and  resignation 
program  to  help  provide  ongoing  re- 
ductions to  base-budget  commit- 
ments. The  budget  that  B of  G 
approved  includes  $7.5  million  in 
one-time  costs  to  finance  that  pro- 
gram. 

“It  is  still  our  intent  to  try  and 
avoid  layoffs,”  Summerlee  says.  “But 
we  still  don’t  know  whether  govern- 
ment commitments  for  vital  base- 
budget  funding  — such  as  for  quality 
assurance  — will  be  fulfilled." 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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Shakespeare  Website  Includes 
Video,  Audio  Clips,  Interviews 
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by  Sister  Mary  Agnes  in  which  fe- 
male characters  from  Shakespeare 
teach  the  audience  moral  virtues  and 
comment  on  political  and  social  life 
in  Canada. 

“It  turns  out  Sister  Mary  Agnes 
wrote  between  50  and  65  plays  dur- 
ing her  career  as  a teacher,”  says 
Fischlin.  "We  contacted  St.  Mary’s 
directly  and  found  her  work  sitting 
in  the  school’s  archives.” 

The  website  contains  the  full  texts 
of  more  than  35  rare  plays  in  a one- 
of-a-kind  anthology  complemented 
by  introductions  with  embedded 
links  to  a database  that  gives  factual 
information  on  each  play. 

“The  database  and  the  online  an- 
thology are  the  core  of  the  hard  re- 
search that’s  been  done,”  says 
Fischlin,  “and  as  we  find  informa- 
tion, we  continue  to  update  the  site. 
The  flexibility  of  the  web  publication 
strategies  used  by  CASP  represents 
an  enormously  powerful  tool  for 
publishing  this  sort  of  constantly 
changing  information  flow." 

He  notes  that  the  website  con- 
tains “more  information  than  you’ll 
find  anywhere  else,  including  the 
Canadian  theatre  encyclopedias. 
We’ve  been  approached  by  the 
World  Shakespeare  Bibliography  On- 
line, the  largest  Shakespeare  bibliog- 
raphy in  the  world,  because  they 
don’t  have  much  of  what  we  have.” 
Fischlin  has  no  problem  with 
sharing  the  information  that’s  taken 
his  team  so  long  to  accumulate.  In 
fact,  that’s  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
website. 

“There’s  no  profit  motive  here. 
The  motive  is  to  make  accessible  a 
huge  range  of  information  that  has 
never  been  presented  with  this  level 
of  sophistication.  We’ve  leapfrogged 
ahead  conceptually  in  understand- 
ing how  to  deliver  information  to  a 
worldwide  public  audience.  I think 


this  model  of  presenting  informa- 
tion is  ultimately  going  to  be  a model 
that  universities  move  toward.  You 
have  an  intellectual  community  pre- 
senting information  in  a critical  and 
pedagogical  context  that’s  a function 
of  our  research  expertise,  so  why  not 
create  servers  that  are  dedicated  to 
free  access  or  controlled  or  guided 
access  to  that  information  as  a con- 
tribution to  civil  society?” 

Hard  copies  of  all  the  informa- 
tion on  the  website  will  be  deposited 
in  U of  G’s  theatre  archives,  which 
contain  the  largest  collection  of 
theatre  materials  in  Canada. 

The  site  features  a rotating  spot- 
light on  different  subgroups  of  Ca- 
nadian adaptations  of  Shakespeare, 
such  as  children’s  theatre,  fringe 
theatre,  black  theatre,  all-women’s 
theatre  and  aboriginal  adaptations. 

“We’ve  collected  materials  with 
inclusiveness  as  the  key  operating 
principle,”  says  Fischlin.  “We’ve  de- 
signed the  site  to  have  multiple  uses 
for  a range  of  audiences  — from  stu- 
dents and  teachers  looking  for  access 
to  classroom  materials  to  playgoers 
and  theatre  practitioners  looking  for 
production  details.” 

Although  the  new  website  con- 
tains a lot  of  academic  information, 
it  is  far  from  stuffy.  It  includes  three 
galleries  full  of  video  clips,  audio 
clips  and  images  that  have  a Cana- 
dian connection  to  Shakespeare. 

"There  are  video  clips  of  the  Ca- 
nadian film  Strange  Brew  because  it’s 
a takeoff  on  Hamlet,"  says  Fischlin. 
“We  have  Wayne  and  Shuster’s 
mock  TV  broadcast  of  a baseball 
game  done  mostly  in  lines  adapted 
from  Shakespeare;  scenes  from 
MacHomer,  which  is  a blending  of 
The  Simpsons  and  Macbeth  done  by  a 
Canadian;  and  a clip  of  the  episode 
of  South  Park  called  South  Park  Visits 
the  Canadian  Shakespeare  Festival, 


an  obvious  reference  to  the  Stratford 
Festival.” 

The  audio  clips  include  Shake- 
spearean songs  by  Loreena  McKen- 
nitt  and  a Guelph-based  group 
appropriately  called  The  Williams. 

The  image  gallery  includes  a po- 
litical cartoon  by  playwright  John 
Wilson  Bengough  called  Macbeth 
Hath  Murdered  the  Manitoba  Char- 
ters, one  of  many  works  being  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  on  the  CASP 
website.  Rare  historical  documents 
such  as  the  first  program  for  the 
Stratford  Festival  are  also  found  in 
the  image  gallery. 

A whole  section  of  the  website  is 
devoted  to  Star  Trek  and  Shake- 
speare. “You  wouldn’t  believe  the 
amount  of  information  on  Canadian 
thespians  in  space  because  of  the 
Christopher  Plummer  and  William 
Shatner  connection,”  says  Fischlin. 
“We’ve  got  Shatner  reading  the  King 
Henry  V Once  more  unto  the 
breach’  speech  and  clips  from  Shat- 
ner’s  Hamlet." 

Another  section  of  the  website 
features  exclusive  interviews  with 
more  than  1 5 Canadian  playwrights. 

For  the  website’s  signature  im- 
age, the  team  has  obtained  the  rights 
to  use  an  image  of  a controversial 
portrait  of  Shakespeare  that  has  a 
Canadian  connection.  The  portrait 
was  inherited  by  Canadian  Lloyd 
Sullivan  from  his  mother  in  1972. 
It’s  believed  that  a 39-year-old 
Shakespeare  sat  for  an  ancestor  of 
Sullivan’s,  an  unknown  actor  and 
painter  called  John  Saunders,  in 
1603. 

Technical  support  for  this  project 
was  provided  by  Michael  Denny  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Bob  Creedy 
of  Computing  and  Communica- 
tions Services. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 


Scholar  Sets  Sights  on  Medicine 
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In  Scotland,  she  will  study  in  the 
lab  of  bioengineer  Nicola  Fowler, 
who  is  working  to  improve  wrist 
prostheses.  Morgan  says  demand  is 
growing  for  devices  better  able  to 
handle  the  kinds  of  repeated  stresses 
experienced  by  the  hand  and  wrist. 

While  in  Scotland,  she  plans  to 
apply  to  medical  school  and  hopes  to 
become  a family  doctor,  specializing 
in  obstetrics  and  gynecology. 

“As  I child,  I had  surgery  to  re- 
move my  right  kidney.  I’ve  wanted 
to  be  a doctor  since  that  time  and 
hope  to  make  the  same  kind  of  dif- 
ference in  someone  else’s  life.” 

Two  years  ago,  Runciman  also 
encouraged  then-student  Brendan 
Munn  to  apply  for  the  Common- 
wealth Scholarship.  Munn  went  on 
to  earn  a master’s  in  bioengineering 
at  Strathclyde. 

“It  makes  a tremendous  differ- 
ence, both  academically  and  so- 
cially," says  Runciman,  recalling  his 


own  opportunity  to  study  abroad 
with  a leading  bioengineering  de- 
partment. “For  Kate,  it  will  be  a huge 
eye-opener.” 

She  was  also  offered  a graduate 
scholarship  from  the  Natural  Sci- 
ences and  Engineering  Research 
Council  to  attend  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity, but  chose  to  accept  the  Com- 
monwealth Scholarship. 

Morgan  has  been  co-president  of 
the  Guelph  chapter  of  the  Canadian 
Medical  and  Biological  Engineering 


Society  and  belonged  to  the  U of  G 
Women  in  Science  and  Engineering 
Club.  She  attended  the  Canadian 
Women  in  Science  and  Engineering 
annual  conference  in  2003.  She  has 
also  been  a member  of  the  CPES  Stu- 
dent Council  and  the  Student  Judi- 
cial Committee. 

In  addition,  she  has  volunteered 
as  a sight  guide  for  the  Centre  for 
Students  With  Disabilities  and  with 
the  Elliot  Group  retirement  home. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


EYE  EXAMS  NOW  ARRANGED 


• Eye  Doctor  Prescriptions  Filled 
Opticians  witn  o 

• Senior's  Discount  Available 


• Two  Opticians  with  over  49  Ytan  Combined  Experience 


Scott  Coburn  Optical 

" A Name  You  Can  Trust  In  Eyewear" 

Mon.-Thurs.  9:30  a.m.-6  p.m. 

Fri.  9:30  a.m.-8  p.m.;  Sat.  9:30  a.m.-4  p.m. 

Telephone  821-2020 


123  WYNDHAM  ST.  N.  Opposite  the  old  Post  Office 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken  on  campus  this  winter, 
you  will  have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  for  a $50  gift  certificate 
provided  by  the  U of  G Bookstore.  Anyone  who  submits  the  right 
answer  by  April  23  at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  The  following 
people  correctly  identified  that  the  April  7 photo  was  of  the 
Thornbrough  Building:  Wayne  Aitken,  Stephen  Gazzola  and  Cam 
Weadick.  If  you  can  identify  the  above  photo,  send  your  response  to 
r.cooper@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext.  56982.  photo  by  karen  gallant 
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COLUMNISTS  THANK  @CUELPH  READERS 


We  have  appreciated  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  the  column  “Aca- 
demic Info  Corner”  in  @Guelph 
over  the  past  academic  year.  Our 
goal  has  been  to  help  undergraduate 
students  become  better  prepared  to 
make  informed  academic  choices,  to 
encourage  faculty  and  staff  to  reac- 
quaint themselves  with  undergradu- 
ate academic  policy  and  procedure, 
and  to  provide  students,  faculty  and 
staff  with  information  about  pol- 
icy/procedure revisions. 

We  covered  a wide  range  of  top- 
ics through  the  columns,  which  re- 
main archived  for  reference  on  the 


@Guelph  website  at  www. 
uoguelph.ca/atguelph  and  on  the 
Undergraduate  Academic  Informa- 
tion Centre  website  at  www. 
uoguelph.ca/uaic. 

Feedback  about  the  column  has 
been  positive,  and  we  thank  every- 
one who  took  the  time  to  read  the 
articles.  We  wish  students,  faculty 
and  staff  a safe  and  happy  summer! 

David  Hornsby,  Academic 
Commissioner,  Central  Student 
Association 
Shari  Dorr,  Co-ordinator, 
Undergraduate  Academic 
Information  Centre 


Guelph’s  Premiere  Music  Store 

Pianos,  Guitars,  Books,  Lessons 

Wt  H E 

OCTAVE  ^ 

music  com*  B z 1 B'A  victona  kd.  S. 

Guelph,  N1E  5R1 

www.theoctavemc.com 

UPlteC 

UNIX-Linux-Databases 

Cans  uilvns. 

• Networking 

• Installation/Maintenance 

9 Hillsdon  Place 

• Customer  specific  Liter- 

Guelph  NIK  1Y8 

and  Intranet  Application 

Tel.:  (519)  827  9628 

Development 

www.holtec.ca 

• Consulting 
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FOR  SALE 


Two  twin  beds,  white  and  natural 
pine;  two  white  microwaves;  three 
wooden  computer  desks;  large  com- 
fortable sofa;  two  bookshelves,  black 
fan,  835-8668. 

Seven  Disney  VHS  movies,  includ- 
ing the  Little  Mermaid,  Beauty  and 
the  Beast,  Lion  King  and  Toy  Story, 
Patricia,  Ext.  54086  or  pbell@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Three-bedroom  house  in  country 
setting  on  Highway  6,  seven  minutes 
north  of  Guelph,  three  baths,  oak 
kitchen,  double  garage,  large  lot, 
photos  available  at  www.homes- 
canada.com,  ID#694,  766-7754. 

Queen-sized  futon;  27-inch  televi- 
sion, like  new,  Ext.  53503  or  dbold- 
ing@uoguelph.ca. 

1991  Chevy  Corsica,  dark  grey,  four 
doors,  tinted  windows,  undercoated 
regularly,  well-maintained,  new  tires 
and  alternator,  143,000  kilometres, 
Ext.  54184,  767-2330  evenings  or 
jaudet@uoguelph.ca. 

1992  Ford  Escort,  white,  four-door 
automatic,  air,  newer  tires,  reliable, 
little  needed  to  certify,  130,000  km, 
amykoebel@rogers.  com. 

Black  twin  bed  with  mattress,  head- 
board  and  footboard,  like  new; 
queen-sized  frame  and  box  spring; 
small  Black  and  Decker  vacuum 
cleaner;  Super  Mario  Game  Boy 
Advance,  jkaur@uoguelph.ca. 

Oval  hot  tub,  four  by  six  feet,  vinyl, 
suitable  for  two  or  three  people, 
serviced  in  2003,  runs  well,  currently 
installed  on  deck,  purchaser  must 
remove  and  transport,  dbadger@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

1996  VW  Jetta  GL  turbo  diesel,  clean 
interior  and  exterior,  highway  mile- 
age, dcastle@uoguelph.ca. 

Research  Systems  IDL  Version  5.5; 
Triton  compact  saw  table;  Milwau- 
kee 6390-21  7IA-inch  circular  saw, 
mwirth@uoguelph.ca. 


Queen-sized  mattress  and  box 
spring,  good  condition,  Ext.  56016 
or  826-9411. 


FOR  RENT 


Room  to  sublet  on  College  Avenue, 
close  to  bus  stop,  available  May  to 
August  2004,  $250  a month  inclu- 
sive, Ext.  73255  or  416-910-6672. 

Spacious  one-bedroom  apartment 
on  Wyndham  Street,  close  to  bus 
stop,  laundry,  May  to  August  sublet 
with  negotiable  rent  or  one-year 
lease  at  $650  a month  plus  utilities, 
766-0853  or  fbaileyj@  uoguelph.ca. 

One-bedroom  condo,  newly  reno- 
vated, semi-furnished,  new  stove, 
fridge  and  microwave,  close  to  Stone 
Road  Mall,  near  bus  stop,  parking, 
available  June  1,  $780  a month  inclu- 
sive, Tricia,  767-2409  from  9 a.m.  to 
3 p.m.,  836-5214  after  4 p.m. 

Furnished  three-bedroom  house 
near  downtown,  two  baths,  suitable 
for  sabbatical  professor’s  family, 
available  Aug.  1,  $1,100  a month 
plus  utilities,  Pat  or  Doug,  Ext. 
52719  or  54556  or  836-  0277. 

Fully  or  partially  furnished  three- 
bedroom  house  in  south  end,  central 
heating/air,  available  August  for  one 
year,  $1,600  a month,  suitable  for 
family  or  visiting  scholar,  Ext.  56466 
or  yankulov@uoguelph.  ca. 

Master  bedroom  in  shared  newer 
home,  east-end  location,  close  to  bus 
stop,  non-smokers,  no  pets,  $400  a 
month  inclusive,  Daryl,  760-2406. 

Three-bedroom  apartment,  private 
entrance,  quiet  neighbourhood,  20- 
minute  walk  to  campus,  central  air 


and  vac,  laundry,  gas  fireplace,  small 
yard,  parking  for  two  vehicles,  avail- 
able immediately,  one-year  lease, 
$1,200  a month  inclusive,  824-9652. 

Basement  room  with  private  bath  in 
four-bedroom  house,  walking  dis- 
tance to  Zehrs,  on  bus  route,  laun- 
dry, parking,  available  immediately 
or  Sept.  1,  one-year  lease,  $400  a 
month,  Ryan,  837-9528  or  youcan- 
writeryanc@hotmail.com. 


WANTED 


Any  Game  Boy  advanced  game, 
preferably  Spongebob  Squarepants, 
jkaur@uoguelph.ca. 

Volunteers  to  help  promote  the 
enhanced  recycling  system  in  resi- 
dences, training  provided,  Ext. 
58129  or  recycle@pr.uoguelph.ca. 

Two-  or  three-bedroom  apartment 
or  house  for  young  family,  quiet 
area,  laundry,  needed  mid-May  or 
June  1,  856-4103  or  anita.luc@sym- 
patico.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Part-time  office  space  on  second 
floor  of  downtown  Victorian  house, 
day  and  evening  hours,  763-9160. 

Experienced,  reliable  housekeeper, 
reasonable  rates,  free  estimates,  ref- 
erences, lisa,  763-4506. 

Garbage  removal,  Brad,  362-0545  or 
bdent@uoguelph.ca. 

Two  full-  or  part-time  spaces  for 
summer  day  care  beginning  June  28 
with  mother  of  two,  close  to  Exhibi- 
tion and  Riverside  parks,  outdoor 
activities,  healthy  food,  822-6789. 


PENSION  & II 


MY  NAME  IS  ROB  JACOBI. 
MY  SPECIALTY  IS  PENSIONS. 


l&org&y 

' Windows  and  Doors 


George  Wallace 


11  Victoria  Rood  North, 
Guelph,  Ont.  N1E  5G6 


(519)  821-7800 
Fax  (519)  821-7810 
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Colleen  Hunter  Can  Help  You 

• Clean  up  at  organize  clutter 

• Pack  and/or  unpack  for  move 

• Remove  unwanted  items 
(for  recycle/reuse) 

• Light  yard  work 

• Wash  windows  6t  other  chores 

Gift  Certificates  Available 


e^SeT)  college  travel  centre 


“LET  US  HELP  YOU  PLAN  THE  PERFECT  TRIP” 

IFORLDJP7DE  TOURS/ CUSTOMIZED  PACXACES/PREFERRED  CORPORATE  RATES 
Economical  tickets  to  Ladn  America  and  group  rates 

486  College  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M6G  1A4 
1-866-923-8918 

www.collegttvLcom  Email:  infb@coDegetvl.com 

Ont  Reg.  <3190637  /operating  since  1969 


LAKESIDE  GETAWAY 

Authentic  1 800's  Coach  house  offers  rooms 
from  $54,  including  full  country  breakfast. 
Nestled  in  tiny  river  valley  with  5 minute 
walk  to  gorgeous  sandy  Lake  Huron  beach. 
Scenic  walks,  excellent  fishing. 
Pub/Restaurant/Patio  on  premises. 

Inn  at  the  Port 
R.R.  3,  Goderich,  ON 
Call  519-529-7986 

Visit  our  Web  site: 
www.innattheport.  com. 


Nestled  in  a small  village  Is  a workshop . . . 


. . . where  two  upholsterers  are  building  the 
finest  quality,  hand-tied  coil  spring  sofas. 


Visit  us:  Main  St.  South,  Rockwood 

10  scenic  minutes  from  Guelph  on  Hwy  7 East 
519.856.2575  888.339.2819 

Tues-Wed  10-5.  Thurs-Fri  10-8,  Sat  10-$.  Sun  12-5 


CARPET  & FURNITURE  CLEANING 

Do  you  suffer  from  allergies  ? 


• reduces  the  level  of  bacteria,  yeast 
and  mould  micro-organisms  in 
carpeting  by  an  average  of  92.5 % 


reduces  the  level  of  bacteria  on 
upholstered  furniture  by  an 
average  of  96% 


Valerie  Poulton 

Call  Us 


STEM^Mt  (519)  836-7340 


Nobody  Cleans  Better  Than  Steamatic! 
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ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum’s  Sunday  afternoon 
walks  continue  April  25  with  “Pond 
Study”  and  May  2 with  “Bird 
Bonanza.”  The  walks  leave  from  the 
Nature  Centre  at  2 p.m.  A donation 
of  $3  is  suggested. 


The  Theatre  in  the  Trees  production 
of  Arnold  Kane’s  Marriage  Can  Be 
Hazardous  to  Your  Health  wraps  up 
April  24.  For  tickets,  call  Ext.  54110. 


LECTURE 


The  Guelph-Waterloo  Centre  for 
Graduate  Work  in  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  presents  the  Karasek 
Lectureship  April  30  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
Davis  Centre  1302,  University  of 
Waterloo.  Guest  speaker  is  Adi 
Eisenberg,  Otto  Maass  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  McGill  University.  His 
topic  is  “Control  of  Morphologies, 
Interfaces  and  Contents  in  Block 
Copolymer  Micelles  and  Vesicles.”  A 
reception  will  follow  the  talk. 


NOTICES 


Senior  Women  Academic  Adminis- 
trators of  Canada,  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University  and  U of  G are  sponsor- 
ing the  conference  “Exploring  Men- 
toring for  Women  in  Academe”  May 
20  from  8 a.m.  to  noon  at  Laurier. 
Faculty,  administrators  and  gradu- 
ate students  are  invited  to  attend. 
For  a program  schedule,  directions 
and  online  registration,  visit  the 
website  www.mentoring.wlu.ca.  If 
you  have  questions,  contact  Karen 
Zago  at  kzago@exec.uoguelph.ca  or 
Ext.  53098. 


The  Aboriginal  Student  Association 
will  celebrate  Earth  Day  April  22  at  7 
p.m.  at  the  Aboriginal  Resource 
Centre,  620  Gordon  St.  Author  and 
storyteller  Basil  Johnston,  an  An- 
ishnaubae  member  of  the  Cape  Cro- 
ker  First  Nation  in  Ontario  and  re- 
cipient of  the  Order  of  Ontario,  will 
give  a talk  tided  "Honouring  Mother 
Earth." 


The  U of  G Child-Care  and  Learning 
Centre  presents  Melissa  Wilson  of 
the  Ontario  Early  Years  Centre  dis- 
cussing “Guiding  Children’s  Behav- 
iours” April  28  at  7 p.m.  To  attend, 
RSVP  by  April  26  to  Ext.  52682. 


The  University  of  Western  Ontario 
is  hosting  a SHARCNET-HP  Aca- 
demic Industry  Forum  April  28.  It 
runs  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  in 
the  Great  Hall  and  will  bring 
together  academic  and  industrial 


leaders  from  across  southern 

Ontario  to  share  cutting-edge 
research  and  development  initiatives 
and  explore  opportunities  for 
public-  and  private-sector  collabo- 
ration. For  more  information  and  to 
register,  visit  www.sharcnet.ca/ 

events/forum2004/invite.htm. 


A post-doctoral  researcher  working 
with  Prof.  Lawrence  Spriet,  Human 
Biology  and  Nutritional  Sciences,  is 
seeking  men  and  women  aged  30  to 
60  to  participate  in  a supervised 
exercise  program  to  examine  the 
effect  of  regular  exercise  on  the  abil- 
ity of  muscles  to  burn  fat  as  a fuel. 
Participants  can  be  of  any  body  type 
or  have  type  2 diabetes,  but  must  not 
be  involved  in  a regular  exercise  pro- 
gram. The  study  involves  blood  and 
muscle  sampling.  Participants  will 
be  financially  compensated.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext.  53651  or 
53745  or  send  e-mail  to  rtunstal@ 
uoguelph.ca  or  lspriet@uoguelph.ca. 


The  Canadian  Bureau  for  Interna- 
tional Education  (CBIE)  is  calling 
for  nominations  for  its  annual 
awards  program,  which  recognizes 
innovation  in  international  educa- 
tion, distinguished  service,  exem- 
plary service  to  CBIE,  internationali- 
zation leadership,  international- 
ization service,  an  outstanding  pro- 
gram and  student  leadership  in 
internationalization.  For  details, 
visit  the  website  www.  cbie.ca. 


The  Shastri  Indo-Canadian  Institute 
is  accepting  applications  to  its 
2005/2006  Shastri  India  Studies  Fel- 
lowship competition.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.sici.org  or 
send  e-mail  to  sici@ucalgary.ca. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  presents  Jaroslaw 
Majewski  of  New  Mexico’s  Los  Ala- 
mos National  Laboratory  discussing 
“Langmuir  Layers  at  Air-Liquid 
Interfaces:  Grazing  Incidence  X-Ray 
Diffraction  and  X-Ray/Neutron 
Reflectometry  Studies”  April  21  at 
10:45  a.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
and  the  Department  of  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics  present 
Anthony  Gatenby  of  DuPont  in 
Delaware  discussing  “Production  of 
Novel  Compounds  in  Bacteria  Using 
Metabolic  Pathway  Engineering  and 
Bioprocess  Development  Techno- 
logy" April  23  at  noon  in  Chemistry 
and  Microbiology  160. 


The  Guelph-Waterloo  Centre  for 
Graduate  Work  in  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting,  seminar,  graduate  student 
poster  session  and  awards  presenta- 
tions April  23  on  the  Waterloo  cam- 
pus. The  seminar  is  open  to  the  pub- 
lic and  begins  at  3 p.m.  in  Davis 
Centre  1302.  Prof.  Bryan  Henry  will 
present  “Some  Vibrations  Are  Just 
Not  Normal.” 


The  Department  of  Plant  Agricul- 
ture is  hosting  a series  on  “Novel 
Products  From  Plants:  An  Examina- 
tion of  Bioproduct  Technology  and 
Its  Uses.”  On  April  28,  Prof.  Patricia 
Shewen,  Pathobiology,  and  Tony 
Jevnikar  of  the  London  Health  Sci- 
ences Centre  consider  “Plants  Engi- 
neered for  Disease:  Prevention  and 
Cure.”  On  May  5,  the  topic  is  “A 
Synopsis  of  Genetic  Engineering  of 
Seed  Oils  as  Renewable  Industrial 
Feedstocks  for  the  21st  Century” 
with  David  Taylor  of  the  National 
Research  Council  Plant  Biotechnol- 
ogy Institute  in  Saskatoon.  The  talks 
are  at  4 p.m.  in  Thornbrough  1307. 


The  Department  of  Pathobiology 
seminar  series  continues  April  30 
with  Brian  Brooks  of  the  Canadian 
Food  Inspection  Agency’s  Animal 
Disease  Research  Institute  discuss- 
ing “Challenges  in  the  Diagnosis  of 
Campylobacter  fetus ” April  30  at  2 
p.m.  in  OVC  1715. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  Jason 
Robinson,  an  MA  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  is  April 
21  at  2 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  421.  The 
thesis  is  “Openness  and  the  Ques- 
tion of  Tillich’s  Symbol  and 
Gadamer’s  Hermeneutics.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Jeff  Mitscherling. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Phil  Sinclair,  Animal  and  Poul- 
try Science,  is  April  22  at  9 a.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
The  thesis  is  “ 16-Androstene  Steroid 
Metabolism  and  Its  Impact  on  the 
Development  of  Boar  Taint.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Jim  Squires. 


The  final  examination  of  Jeffrey 
Adams,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  is  April  22  at  1:15  p.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
The  thesis  is  “Potential  for  Lycopene 
Replacement  of  Synthetic  Astaxan- 
thin  Pigment  in  the  Diets  of  Rain- 
bow Trout  ( Oncorphynchus  myk- 
iss).”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Rich 
Moccia. 


The  final  examination  of  Dale 
Lackeyram,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  is  April  23  at  9 a.m. 
in  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
141.  The  thesis  is  “Visceral  Organ 
Growth  and  Threonine  Require- 
ment and  Utilization  in  the  Segre- 
gated Early  Weaned  Piglet.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Ming  Fan. 


The  final  examination  of  Jennifer 
Stewart,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  is  April  23  at  1:15  p.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
The  thesis  is  “Identification  of  Can- 
didate Genes  Involved  in  the  Devel- 
opment of  Boar  Taint.”  The  adviser 
is  Prof.  Jim  Squires. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Paula  Azevedo,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  is  April  28  at  9 a.m. 
in  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
141.  The  thesis  is  “Efficiency  of  Utili- 
zation of  Feed  Nutrients  by  Salmo- 
nids.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Steve 
Leeson. 


The  final  examination  of  Esther 
Finegan,  a PhD  candidate  in  the  De- 
partment of  Animal  and  Poultry  Sci- 
ence, is  April  28  at  1:30  p.m.  in  Ani- 
mal Science  and  Nutrition  141.  The 
thesis  is  “The  Grazing  Response  in 
Bos  taurus:  Temporal  and  Thermal 
Constraints."  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Jim  Atkinson. 


The  final  examination  of  Sarah 
Wyshynski,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Zoology,  is  April 
28  at  2 p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The 
thesis  is  “Taxonomic  vs.  Functional 
Diversity:  Patterns  of  Community 
Structure  in  Boreal  Bird  Assem- 
blages.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  Tom 
Nudds. 


The  final  examination  of  Andrew 
Muir,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  is  April  29 
at  9 a.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The  thesis 
is  “Age  Estimation  of  Lake  Whitefish 
( Coregonus  clupeaformis)  in  Lake 
Huron:  Reducing  the  Uncertainty.” 
The  advisers  are  Profs.  Steven 
Crawford  and  David  Noakes. 


The  final  examination  of  John 
Devlin,  a PhD  candidate  in  the  rural 
studies  program  (School  of  Rural 
Planning  and  Development),  is 
April  30  at  1:30  p.m.  in  Landscape 
Architecture  125.  The  thesis  is  “A 
Catalytic  State?  Agricultural  Policy 
in  Ontario,  1791  to  2001.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Tony  Fuller. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Guelph  Symphony  Orchestra 
hosts  its  annual  concerto  perform- 
ance competition  May  1 from  9 to 
1 1:30  a.m.  in  MacKinnon  107.  This 
year’s  competition  is  for  brass  and 
woodwind  players  23  and  under. 
The  public  is  invited  to  attend. 


The  Guelph  Concert  Band  and  GCB 
Swing  Band  present  an  evening  of 
swing  and  jazz  classics,  a silent  auc- 
tion and  dancing  May  8 at  the 
Ramada  Inn.  Featured  guest  is  vocal- 
ist Heather  Bambrick.  Doors  open  at 
6 p.m.  Reservations  are  required. 
For  tickets,  call  763-3000. 


The  Guelph  Arts  Council’s  annual 
historical  walking  tours  begin  April 
25.  Offered  on  selected  Sundays 
until  mid-October,  the  guided  tours 
explore  five  different  areas  of  his- 
torical Guelph.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  836-3280. 


Guelph- Wellington  Women-in- 
Crisis  is  hosting  a series  of  self- 
growth workshops.  Discussion  will 
focus  on  boundaries  May  12  and 
communication  June  9.  A drum- 
ming workshop  is  slated  for  June  17. 
All  sessions  run  from  1 to  4 p.m.  at 
18  Norwich  St.  E.  To  reserve  a spot, 
call  823-5806,  Ext.  33  or  50. 


Guelph  Youth  Singers  present  their 
annual  spring  concert  May  1 at  7:30 
p.m.  at  the  River  Run  Centre.  The 
program  will  include  songs  from 
Oliver.  For  tickets,  call  763-3000. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Wellington 
County  branch  of  the  Ontario 
Genealogical  Society  is  April  27  at 
7:30  p.m.  at  the  Unitarian  Church, 
122  Harris  St.  Guest  speaker  is 
Guelph  Public  Library  archivist  Bill 
Hughey. 


The  Elora  Festival  Singers,  con- 
ducted by  Noel  Edison,  present 
“Love  and  Laughter”  May  2 at  8 p.m. 
at  Harcourt  Memorial  United 
Church  in  Guelph.  The  program  will 
include  works  by  Brahms,  Tiefen- 
bach  and  Horowitz.  For  tickets,  call 
846-0331  or  1-800-265-  8977. 


The  Guelph  Civic  Museum  cele- 
brates Founders’  Day  April  23  from 
1 to  4 p.m.  An  official  tree  planting 
to  mark  Guelph’s  177th  anniversary 
begins  at  1:30  p.m. 


McCrae  House  holds  its  annual 
poppy  push  fundraiser  May  1 from 
8:30  a.m.  to  2 p.m. 
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Lenore  Ross  of  the  Arboretum  spends  her  days  caring  for  thousands  of  plants,  including  these  in  the 
greenhouse  behind  the  Hilton  Centre.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Getting  to  the  Root 
of  a Healthy  Garden 

Overwatered  plants  are  much  less  likely  to  survive  a drought,  says  Arboretum  gardener 


Sprinklers  and  watering  cans 
seem  to  be  as  synonymous 
with  gardening  as  pruners  and 
trowels,  but  a watering  hose  can 
rarely  be  found  in  the  hands  of 
arguably  one  of  Guelph's  busiest  and 
most  prolific  gardeners. 

Lenore  Ross,  the  Arboretum’s 
gardener,  is  working  in  high  gear  on 
the  facility’s  gardens  and  on  germi- 
nating all  the  seeds  for  the  Arbore- 
tum Auxiliary’s  annual  plant  sale  in 
September.  Although  her  days  are 
spent  caring  for  thousands  of  plants, 
she  spends  little  time  watering  them 
once  they  leave  the  greenhouse  and 
shade  complexes  behind  the  R.J. 
Hilton  Centre  on  College  Avenue. 

In  fact,  apart  from  hoses  in  three 
specialty  gardens,  there  is  no  irriga- 
tion system  in  the  Arboretum. 

“All  of  the  gardens  get  watered 
when  they’re  first  installed,  but 


that’s  about  it,”  says  Ross.  “Some- 
times during  a long,  hot  dry  spell  in 
August,  we’ll  water  new  plantings 
with  a water  wagon  attached  to  a 
tractor,  but  it’s  infrequent.” 

The  large  number  of  hardy 
drought-tolerant  plants  in  the  Arbo- 
retum is  one  reason  an  irrigation 
system  isn’t  necessary,  but  Ross  says 
that  in  general,  people  overestimate 
how  much  water  plants  and  lawns 
actually  need. 

“People  overwater  their  gardens 
far  more  often  than  they  under-wa- 
ter them,”  she  says. 

City  water  restriction  guidelines 
and  the  desire  to  conserve  our  natu- 
ral resources  and  avoid  high  water 
bills  aren’t  the  only  reasons  people 
should  cut  down  on  their  watering 
habits.  Overwatered  plants  are  much 
less  likely  to  survive  a drought,  says 
Ross.  Plants  need  oxygen  as  well  as 


water,  so  if  you  give  them  too  much 
water  and  the  soil  is  saturated,  the 
roots  have  to  come  up  higher  to  get 
more  oxygen. 

“In  the  event  that  you  stop  water- 
ing, you  have  roots  very  close  to  the 
surface  and  they’re  going  to  dry  out 
faster.  If  you’re  watering  less  fre- 
quently, those  roots  are  going  to  be 
deeper,  still  have  the  oxygen  and  be 
able  to  withstand  the  drought  when 
you  stop  watering." 

Watering  infrequently  and 
deeply  is  the  key  to  healthy  plants, 
says  Ross.  It’s  also  best  to  water  in 
the  morning  to  give  the  plants’ 
foliage  the  entire  day  to  dry  off. 

“If  you  water  in  the  evenings,  the 
foliage  is  wet  all  night  long,  and 
there’s  a greater  chance  of  diseases 
developing.” 

Putting  plants  with  the  same 
See  PLANT  on  page  10 


This  Week  in  1964 


Forty  years  ago,  the  News 
Bulletin  published  by  Guelph’s 
Federated  Colleges  reported  that: 

• The  campus  was  playing  host  to  the 
Provincial  Red  Cross  Homemakers 
Training  Course,  the  Public  Health 
Technicians  Course,  the  Federated 
Women’s  Institutes  of  Ontario  Offi- 
cers’ Conference,  the  Wellington 
County  4-H  Homemaking  Clubs 
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Achievement  Day,  the  Arena  Man- 
agers’ Conference  and  St.  Joseph’s 
Hospital  Graduation. 

• Preparations  were  under  way  for 
the  final  convocation  ceremony  of 
the  Federated  Colleges. 

• A three-bedroom  house  with  a 
walkout  basement  and  large  yard  in 
the  Waverley  School  area  was  for 
sale.  Asking  price:  $1 1,500. 


CFI  Supports  Work 
of  Up-and-Coming 
U of G Researchers 

10  faculty  receive  federal  funding  for  diverse  projects 


The  Canada  Foundation  for 
Innovation  (CFI)  is  investing 
more  than  $1  million  in  10 
up-and-coming  U of  G researchers. 

The  announcement  was  made 
April  26  at  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  by  Carmen  Charette, 
CFI’s  interim  president  and  CEO, 
and  Andy  Scott,  minister  of  state 
(infrastructure). 

The  U of  G recipients  are  among 
faculty  at  33  universities  who  will 
share  in  $23  million  in  support  from 
CFI’s  New  Opportunities  Fund.  The 
fund  provides  research  infrastruc- 
ture to  talented  faculty  in  their  first 
full-time  academic  appointment  so 
they  can  undertake  leading-edge 
work.  It  covers  40  per  cent  of  the 
costs  of  a project,  with  additional 
support  supplied  by  the  institutions 
and  private-,  public-  and  volun- 
tary-sector partners. 

“The  New  Opportunities  pro- 
gram continues  to  provide  new  fac- 
ulty with  the  critically  important 
kick-start  to  their  research  efforts," 


says  Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice  pres- 
ident (research).  “The  research  pro- 
grams of  these  10  new  faculty  will 
contribute  to  Ontario’s  capacity  for 
knowledge  creation  and  to  the  abil- 
ity of  the  province  to  generate  the 
discoveries  that  will  help  it  remain 
competitive." 

The  Guelph  faculty  represent 
seven  different  departments.  Their 
research  projects  run  the  gamut 
from  delving  into  social  behaviour 
and  studying  cultural  adaptation 
among  international  students  to  ex- 
amining urban  watershed  manage- 
ment and  improving  plant  species 
through  biotechnology. 

“Hearing  about  the  approval  of 
my  CFI  grant  was  very  exciting,  "says 
Prof.  Elena  Choleris,  Psychology, 
who  received  nearly  $200,000  to 
study  the  expression  and  regulation 
of  social  behaviour.  She  says  the 
grant  will  enable  her  to  set  up 
state-of-the-art  laboratories  where 
she  can  conduct  multiple  levels  of 
See  CFI  on  page  10 


OAC  Beefs  Up 
Marketing  Pus 

h 

Contemporary  look,  language  aimed  at  today’s  students 

When  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  dean  Craig  Pearson 
unveiled  a new  OAC  marketing  plan 
for  guests  at  the  college’s  annual 
volunteer  recognition  evening  April 
19,  he  had  two  audiences  in  mind. 

One  was  the  crowd  of  mostly  fa- 
miliar faces,  including  OAC  sup- 
porters, faculty,  staff  and  students, 
attending  this  year’s  banquet,  called 
“Celebrating  Our  Past,  Looking  to 
Our  Future.” 

The  other  was  the  yet-unidenti- 
fied  faces  of  prospective  OAC  stu- 
dents, an  audience  the  dean  hopes  to 
attract  to  Guelph  through  a 
beefed-up  marketing  push  for  the 
130-year-old  college. 

Pearson  explained  that  the  col- 
lege has  developed  a new  logo  and 
tagline  that  will  help  convey  the  full 
range  of  OAC’s  research  and  teach- 
ing programs  offered  at  Guelph  and 
at  OAC’s  three  regional  campuses  at 
Alfred,  Ridgetown  and  Kemptville. 


food  • life  • leadership 

The  new  logo  consists  of  the  let- 
ters “OAC”  connected  by  a flowing 
red  line.  The  new  tagline  is  “food, 
life,  leadership”  (or,  in  its  French- 
language  counterpart,  Talimenta- 
tion,  la  vie,  le  savoir”).  In  accordance 
with  U of  G graphic  standards,  both 
will  appear  on  all  the  college’s  pro- 
motional materials,  correspondence 
and  other  publications.  (The  old 
“official  shields”  of  OAC  and  the  re- 
gional campuses  won’t  disappear, 
but  their  use  will  be  limited.) 

“Though  the  look  has  changed, 
our  traditions  of  achievement  and 
leadership  remain  as  we  launch  new 
health  and  life  science  initiatives  that 
will  provide  effective  solutions  to 
See  OAC  on  page  10 
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AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

Breathe  cleaner  air 


remove  microscopic  dust  mites 

remove  up  to  82.6%  of  the 
mildew,  mould  and  bacteria 
in  air  contaminants 


lower  energy  costs 


Valerie  Poulton 


STEAMATIC. 

loul  clewing  & restoration 


Call  Us 

(519)  836-7340 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  Than  Steamatic! 


4 bedroom  2 storey  in  Clairfields, 
open  concept  design,  freshly 
painted,  200  amp  service,  house 
is  prewired  top  to  bottom  for 
cable,  phone,  internet  speakers. 
Also  has  legal  2 bedroom 
apartment  & basement  at  walk  out 
level.  Ideal  for  2 families 
or  student  rental. 


Jim  Murphy 
Diane  Sorbara 

Associate  Broker  MV  A,  Sales  Kcp. 
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LAKESIDE  GETAWAY 

Authentic  1 800's  Coach  house  offers  rooms 
from  $54,  including  full  country  breakfast. 
Nestled  in  tiny  river  valley  with  5 minute 
walk  to  gorgeous  sandy  Lake  Huron  beach. 
Scenic  walks,  excellent  fishing. 
Pub/Restaurant/Patio  on  premises. 

Inn  at  the  Port 
R.R.  3,  Goderich,  ON 
Call  519-529-7986 

Visit  our  Web  site: 
www.inn3ttheport.com. 


GOURMET  MARKET 


Fresh  From  Our  Kitchen  . . . 

Ready-Made  Take-Out  Suppers 

• Vegetarian  Lasagna 

• Chicken  Cacdatore 

• Potato  & Leek  Phyllo  Rolls 
• Vegetable  & Cheese  Stuffed  Potatoes 
“Fast  food  goes  gourmet” 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortrlght  just  off  the  Hanlon 


Mon-Wed.  9-7 
Thurs.-Fri.  9-8 
Sal.  9-6 

Sun.  Closed 


Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 


Insuring  the  Insurers 


Financial  diversity  will  help  through  tough  times,  says  Guelph  economist 


STRICKEN  BY  SARS  and  mad 
cow  disease,  Canadian 

businesses  are  no  strangers  to 
financial  disasters.  That  includes 
insurance  companies,  which  pay  out 
huge  sums  of  money  after  such 
catastrophes  occur.  But  one  U of  G 
researcher  wonders  if  the 

mechanism  for  insuring  the  insurers 
is  running  smoothly. 

Prof.  Yiguo  Sun,  Economics,  says 
insurers  usually  buy  insurance  from 
larger  “reinsurance”  companies  that 
jack  up  premiums  as  risks  increase. 
When  Hurricane  Andrew  struck 
Florida  in  1992,  for  example,  insured 
losses  amounted  to  $15.5  billion  US, 
and  several  insurance  companies 
went  bankrupt.  They  simply  could 
no  longer  afford  insurance  them- 
selves. 

And  now,  with  heightened  fears 
about  terrorist  attacks,  there  is  grow- 
ing concern  about  possible  mega-ca- 
tastrophes that  would  drive  prices 
up  further. 

Ultimately,  price  increases  filter 
down  to  consumers,  who  have  al- 
ready told  governments  they’ve  had 
enough  of  spiralling  insurance  rates. 

“Catastrophes  are  different  from 
everyday  misfortunes  because  a large 
group  of  people  are  affected  simulta- 
neously,” says  Sun.  “We’ve  had 
SARS  and  mad  cow  disease.  I’m 
looking  at  how  insurance  companies 
can  prevent  excessive  losses  in  catas- 
trophe situations  like  those.” 

She’s  examining  one  type  of  ca- 
tastrophe-linked security  called  fu- 
ture options,  which  will  actually  pay 
off  to  the  buyer  in  the  event  of  a di- 
saster. Insurance  companies  can  buy 
catastrophe-linked  securities  from 
investors,  giving  those  investors  a 
chance  to  make  money  from  insur- 
ance companies  during  good  times, 
at  the  expense  of  assuming  some  lia- 
bility during  the  bad.  Catastro- 
phe-linked securities  increase 
financial  diversity  by  offering 
insurance  companies  an  alternative 
to  reinsurance. 

Sun  has  developed  a way  to  eval- 
uate the  pricing  of  securities  that  pay 
off  during  disastrous  times.  Using  a 
mixture  of  mathematics,  statistics 
and  modelling,  she  analyzed  catas- 
trophes using  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  data  from  1996  to  1999.  She 


With  SARS,  mad  cow  disease  and  the  spectre  of  international  terrorism 
shaking  Canada’s  economy,  Prof.  Yiguo  Sun  is  looking  at  ways  to  help 
businesses,  including  insurance  companies,  avert  financial  disaster. 

PHOTO  BY  PAULA  BIALSKI 


applied  her  theoretical  work  to  ca- 
tastrophe-linked securities 

transactions  and  discovered  that 
market  prices  of  some  of  these  secu- 
rities are  much  higher  than  their 
theoretical  prices. 

Sun  believes  a number  of  factors 
inflate  the  price  of  securities.  For  ex- 
ample, many  investors  are  hesitant 
to  sell  catastrophe-linked  securities 
to  businesses  because  the  securities 
are  so  new.  That  makes  them  espe- 
cially risky  if  investors  don’t  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  disaster  fre- 
quencies and  loss  distribution.  So 
the  investors  charge  higher  prices  for 
the  securities  to  ensure  they  can 
cover  any  losses. 

Reinsurance  may  no  longer  offer 
sufficient  financial  protection  for 
scrambling  insurance  companies, 
but  catastrophe-linked  securities 
might  help  diversify  risk  and  provide 
additional  protection,  says  Sun. 
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Level  1 University  Centre 

• Poster  printing,  mounting  and  lamination 

• Coropiast  Signs  and  Banners 

• Graphic  Design  and  Illustrations 

• Web  Design  and  Web  Maintenance  and  more 


www.clicksigns.ca 


Losses  can  be  reduced  if  there  are 
more  investment  options  for 
insurance  companies. 

The  frequency  of  disasters  isn’t 
related  to  the  state  of  the  economy, 
unlike  investors’  most  popular  pur- 
chases — bonds,  stocks  and  mutual 
funds.  So  investors  may  reduce  risks 
embedded  in  their  portfolios  by  add- 
ing a slice  of  catastrophe-linked  se- 
curities. If  investors  are  unfamiliar 
or  uncomfortable  with  securities  in 
the  option  format,  says  Sun,  catas- 
trophe-linked securities  in  the  bond 
format  — called  CAT  bonds  — 
could  provide  a more  prudent 
alternative. 

She  hopes  her  research  will  make 
its  way  to  businesses  and  ordinary 
investors  to  help  them  make  more 
informed  investment  decisions,  di- 
versify risk  and  ultimately  reduce 
losses  in  disastrous  times. 

“People  try  to  diversify  all  kinds 
of  risk,  but  sometimes  it’s  still  not 
enough.  The  financial  market  is  full 
of  freedom,  not  like  it  was  years  ago. 
Catastrophe-linked  securities  offer  a 
new  way  of  diversifying  catastrophe 
risk,  and  I expect  this  market  will 
flourish.” 

Sun  collaborated  with  Xiaodong 
Zhu  of  the  University  of  Toronto  on 
this  research. 
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Ws  VISITS  VET  COLLEGE 

The  Ontario  Veterinary 
College  will  be  featured  on 
an  upcoming  episode  of 
CTV’s  W5.  A news  team 
from  the  award-winning 
current  affairs  program 
spent  a week  at  OVC's  Vet- 
erinary Teaching  Hospital 
in  March.  They  interviewed 
faculty,  students  and  clients, 
and  filmed  patients  receiv- 
ing a variety  of  services, 
including  surgeries,  cancer 
treatments  and  routine  checkups. 
The  episode  is  tentatively  scheduled 
to  air  May  15  at  7 p.m. 


U OF  G TO  HOST  NATIONAL 
FOOD  SCIENCE  CONFERENCE 

The  latest  innovations  in  food  sci- 
ence and  technology  in  Canada  and 
around  the  world  will  be  showcased 
at  U of  G May  16  to  19.  The  Univer- 
sity is  hosting  a first-ever  joint  con- 
ference of  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
Food  Science  and  Technology  and 
Agriculture  and  Agri-Food  Canada. 
Prof.  Rickey  Yada,  Food  Science,  is 
chairing  the  conference,  which  will 
focus  on  the  theme  “From  Concept 
to  Product.”  For  more  information, 
visit  www.agr.gc.ca/guelphconf/ 
index_e.php?  page=  intro. 


POLICE  OFFICERS  TO  BENEFIT 
FROM  PART-TIME  PROGRAM 
ATGUELPH-HUMBER 

Police  officers  in  Ontario  can  now 
complete  a university  degree  on  a 
part-time  basis  through  an  innova- 
tive new  program  offered  by  the 
University  of  Guelph-Humber.  It 
gives  police  officers  credit  for  their 
on-the-job  experience  and  educa- 
tion. Officers  complete  the  program 
through  three  intensive  weekends 
of  classes  per  semester  and  distance 
learning.  The  first  students  will 
begin  the  program  in  September. 
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The  following  appointments  have 
recently  been  made  at  U of  G: 

• Lois  Bamsey,  scheduling  co-ordi- 
nator, Office  of  Registrarial  Ser- 
vices 

• Melissa  Beacom,  adviser  for  stu- 
dents with  disabilities,  Centre  for 
Students  With  Disabilities 

• Ze’ev  Gedalof,  assistant  profes- 
sor, Department  of  Geography 

• Jeff  Gray,  associate  professor, 
Department  of  Food  Science 

• Stefano  Gregori,  assistant  profes- 
sor, School  of  Engineering 

• Linda  Groocock,  research  animal 
technician,  Animal-Care  Services 

• Nathalie  Lemieux,  support  ser- 
vices technologist.  Department  of 
Pathobiology 

• Ricardo  Ramirez,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, School  of  Environmental 
Design  and  Rural  Development 

• Durda  Slavic,  veterinary  bacteri- 
ologist, Animal  Health  Laboratory, 
Laboratory  Services 

• Katherine  Smart,  senior  man- 
ager, CBS/CPES  development, 
Alumni  Affairs  and  Development 
and  CBS  and  CPES  deans’  offices 

• Katherine  Sorensen,  liaison  offi- 
cer, School  of  Engineering. 
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DEAN  TO  CO-CHAIR  ONTARIO’S 
POLLUTION  ACTION  TEAM 

Prof.  Isobel  Heathcote,  dean  of 
graduate  studies  and  a faculty  mem- 
ber in  the  School  of  Engineering 
and  the  Faculty  of  Environmental 
Sciences,  will  co-chair  a new  pro- 
vincial unit  that  will  examine  how 
to  prevent  spills  and  dangerous  air 
emissions.  Heathcote  was  named  to 
the  seven-member  Industrial  Pollu- 
tion Action  Team  by  Environment 
Minister  Leona  Dombrowsky.  The 
group  has  been  charged  with  devel- 
oping recommendations  for  pre- 
ventive measures  to  help  protect  the 
St.  Clair  River  and  Ontario's  air  and 
drinking  water.  The  team  is  sched- 
uled to  report  back  to  the  minister 
in  June. 


PREMIER  NAMES  GUELPH 
FACULTY  TO  COMMITTEES 

Prof.  Gord  Surgeoner,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  has  been  appointed 
to  Ontario’s  Source  Water  Protec- 
tion Implementation  Committee 
by  the  premier.  Named  to  the 
Source  Water  Protection  Technical 
Experts  Committee  are  Profs.  John 
FitzGibbon,  Environmental  Design 
and  Rural  Development;  Michael 
Goss,  Land  Resource  Science;  and 
Doug  Joy,  Engineering. 


POETRY  GOES  ONLINE 

Poetry  by  the  late  professor  John 
Bruce,  founding  chair  of  Guelph’s 
Department  of  Philosophy  when  it 
was  established  in  1965,  is  going 
online  this  month  with  the  launch 
of  a website  focused  on  his  work. 
Bruce,  who  retired  from  the  Uni- 
versity in  1 985  and  died  in  2000 , was 
an  artist,  stonemason  and  poet.  The 
website,  which  is  located  at  www. 
durhamart.on.ca/johnbruce,  will  be 
officially  launched  May  16  at  the 
Durham  Art  Gallery,  a non-profit 
public  gallery  in  Durham,  Ont.,  of 
which  Bruce  was  a founding  mem- 
ber. The  launch  will  include  a read- 
ing of  his  poetry. 


AGRI-MARKETING  TEAM 
CAPTURES  SECOND  PLACE 

Members  of  the  U of  G student 
chapter  of  the  Canadian  Agri- 
Marketing  Association  captured 
second  place  in  the  National 
Agri-Marketing  Association  stu- 
dent marketing  competition  held  in 
Kansas  City  last  month.  Thirty-one 
teams  competed  in  the  event,  which 
requires  participants  to  develop  a 
plan  to  successfully  bring  a product 
or  service  to  the  marketplace.  The 
Guelph  team  chose  the  product 
Momington  Infant  Formula.  Team 
members  were  Jen  Christie,  Jennifer 
MacKellar,  Sarah  Smith,  Karen 
Brinke,  Dave  Snowdon,  Dave 
Petheram,  Todd  Aird,  Matt  Innes, 
Blair  Cressman  and  David  Kikkert. 


GRYPHON  BASKETBALL  COACH 
NAMED  TO  TEAM  CANADA 

Chris  O'Rourke,  head  coach  of  the 
men’s  Gryphon  basketball  team, 
has  been  named  assistant  coach  for 
Team  Canada  at  the  2004  Under-21 
Tournament  of  the  Americas,  to  be 
held  in  Halifax  July  28  to  Aug.  1. 
This  is  the  third  straight  year  he  has 
been  named  to  this  position. 


Bad  Crowd  During  Teenage 
Years  Could  Lead  to  Future 
Domestic  Violence,  Prof  Says 


Study  examines  link  between  interactions  with  friends  and  later  dating  patterns 


JUST  AS  MOST  PARENTS  FEAR,  a 
teenager’s  group  of  friends  could 
influence  his  or  her  behaviour 
towards  others  for  the  long  term, 
says  Prof.  Karl  Hennig,  Psychology. 
In  trying  to  determine  the  pre- 
cursors that  lead  to  adult  domestic 
violence,  Hennig  has  been  observing 
230  Grade  9 and  10  students’ 
interactions  with  their  same-sex 
friends  and  the  quality  of  the  dating 
patterns  that  emerge  in  the  following 
two  years. 

The  Ontario  Mental  Health 
Foundation  has  awarded  Hennig 
and  David  Wolfe  of  the  Centre  for 
Addiction  and  Mental  Health  a New 
Investigator  Fellowship  worth  more 
than  $50,000  to  continue  this  re- 
search project,  which  is  in  its  second 
year. 

“Peer  harassment  is  widespread 
among  Canadian  high  school  stu- 
dents and  predicts  later  psychologi- 
cal and  social  problems  for 
perpetrators  and  victims  alike,”  says 
Hennig.  “Ten  to  20  per  cent  of  high 
school  male  and  female  teens  report 
having  been  hit,  slapped  or  sexually 
coerced,  and  that  number  rises  dra- 
matically in  late  adolescence  when 
people  become  involved  in  more  in- 
timate relationships.” 

One  line  of  research  suggests  that 
teen  dating  violence  is  a more  gener- 
alized form  of  aggression  learned 
earlier  in  same-sex  deviant  peer 
groups,  says  Hennig.  “It  suggests 
that  young  people  get  involved  in 
physical  fighting  and  then  carry  that 
over  into  their  dating  relationships.” 
But  this  pattern  isn’t  consistent  with 
the  research  on  violence  in  adult  in- 
timate relationships,  he  says. 

The  adult  research  indicates 
there  are  two  types  of  adult  violent 
behaviour:  people  who  are  generally 
violent  and  people  who  are  violent 
only  in  intimate  relationships. 
“There  must  be  separate  pathways 
leading  to  these  two  subtypes,”  Hen- 
nig says. 

With  their  study,  he  and  Wolfe 
hope  to  determine  at  what  point 
these  two  pathways  diverge  and 
what  predicts  which  pathway  is 
taken. 

The  researchers  have  been  video- 
taping individual  teens  interacting 
with  a same-sex  friend  the  first  year 
and  then  with  a dating  partner  in 
two  subsequent  years  of  the  study. 
They  are  watching  closely  to  see  if 
the  participants’  interactions  with 
the  same-sex  friend  predict  subse- 
quent opposite-sex  interactions. 
Each  year,  the  participants  also  com- 
plete an  in-depth  questionnaire  on 
their  attitudes  toward  subjects  rang- 
ing from  fighting  to  health-risking 
sexual  behaviour. 

Hennig  and  Wolfe  are  using  two 
methods  to  determine  predictors  of 
the  two  types  of  adult  violent  behav- 
iours. The  first  method  involves  re- 
cording the  extent  to  which 
participants  become  absorbed  in 
what  the  researchers  call  “deviant 


Prof.  Karl  Hennig  is  using  a scale  never  before  used  on  adolescents  that 
helps  determine  their  propensity  for  abusiveness  without  ever  asking 
particulars  about  their  relationships.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


talk”  and  “negative  gender  talk.” 
“Deviant  talk”  is  talk  about  illegal  ac- 
tivities such  as  drug  use  and  drink- 
ing. “Negative  gender  talk”  is 
disparaging  talk  about  the  opposite 
sex. 

The  researchers  are  most  inter- 
ested in  when  these  two  forms  of  talk 
are  followed  by  a friend’s  reinforcing 
laughter. 

“Ten  to  20  per  cent  of  high 
school  male  and  female 
teens  report  having  been  hit, 
slapped  or  sexually  coerced, 
and  that  number  rises 
dramatically  in  late 
adolescence  when  people 
become  involved  in  more 
intimate  relationships. " 

“What  distinguishes  the  deviant 
peer  group  from  the  normal  peer 
group  is  the  presence  of  laughter  fol- 
lowing deviant  and  negative  gender 
talk,"  says  Hennig.  “The  popular 
MTV  series  Beavis  and  Butthead  is  a 
good  example  of  the  kind  of  pro- 
cesses we’re  interested  in.  Beavis 
makes  a deviant  or  derogatory  com- 
ment about  a woman  and  Butthead 
laughs,  beginning  an  oscillation  of 
back-and-forth  laughter  inviting 
further  derogatory  remarks.” 


He  expects  deviant  talk  will  pre- 
dict aggression  across  both  same-sex 
and  opposite-sex  adult  relation- 
ships. 

Those  who  have  a history  of  poor 
attachment  relationships  with  care- 
givers are  shown  to  be  aggressive  ex- 
clusively in  intimate  relationships, 
says  Hennig.  The  measure  the  re- 
searchers are  using  to  predict  this  be- 
haviour is  “The  Propensity  for 
Abusiveness  Scale”  developed  by 
University  of  British  Columbia  pro- 
fessor Don  Dutton. 

“Dutton,  who  was  the  psycholo- 
gist for  the  prosecution  in  the  O.J. 
Simpson  case,  reports  that  the  scale 
is  more  than  80-per-cent  effective  at 
classifying  men  into  either  high  or 
low  abusiveness  without  ever  asking 
particulars  about  their  relation- 
ships,” says  Hennig.  “That  means 
the  scale  has  tremendous  promise  in 
screening  for  abuse  without  actually 
indicating  what  it  is  that’s  being 
screened.” 

This  is  the  first  time  the  scale  has 
been  used  on  adolescents,  and  the 
researchers  are  finding  it’s  an  effec- 
tive predictor  of  conflict  in  adoles- 
cent relationships.  As  they  continue 
to  observe  the  study  participants 
with  dating  partners,  “we’ll  start  to 
see  an  increase  in  individuals  who 
are  violent  only  in  intimate  relation- 
ships, as  well  as  a pattern  of  those 
who  are  just  generally  violent,” 
Hennig  says. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 
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U of  G’s  first  physical  resources  director  recalls  1960s  construction  boom  following  creation  of  the  University 


From  his  apartment  window  in 
north  Guelph,  David  Scott  can 
see  U of  G’s  powerhouse  chimney  on 
a clear  day.  Like  an  exclamation 
point  on  the  southern  horizon,  that 
landmark  is  a visible  reminder  of  his 
brief  but  critical  tenure  as  U of  G’s 
first  director  of  physical  resources 
from  early  1965  to  1970. 

Back  then,  Scott  oversaw  a cam- 
pus building  boom  fuelled  by  pro- 
jected enrolment  growth  at  the  new 
University  of  Guelph,  which  was  cre- 
ated in  1964. 

From  the  nearly  2,000  students 
enrolled  at  its  incorporation,  the 
University  expected  to  see  enrol- 
ment reach  15,000  within  only  15 
years.  Flow  would  it  accommodate 
that  growth  with  a collection  of 
buildings  mostly  dating  back  to  the 
founding  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  the  Ontario  Veterinary  Col- 
lege and  the  Macdonald  Institute? 

The  answer  is  evident  in  an  aerial 
photograph  of  the  campus  hanging 
on  a wall  in  Scott’s  apartment.  Those 
areas  hand-coloured  in  red  are  the 
buildings,  roads  and  walkways  con- 
structed or  planned  during  his  ten- 
ure at  U of  G.  They  represent  a nearly 
unbroken  red  line  stretching  from 
north  to  south  with  spurs  running 
both  east  and  west  to  take  in  facilities 
that  are  still  integral  to  the  campus 
four  decades  later. 

Scott  had  never  set  foot  on  the 
campus  until  he  was  hired  in  late 
3964.  A\3  ofT  graduate  vfl  engineer- 
ing and  business,  he  had  worked  at 
Canadian  Kodak  Co.  in  Toronto, 
where  he  was  chief  engineer  before 
coming  to  Guelph. 

He  remembers  the  reaction 
among  colleagues  in  Toronto  to  the 
news  of  his  pending  move:  “You’re 
going  to  a cow  college!”  He  arrived 
with  his  wife,  Diane,  and  two  daugh- 


U  of  G was  one  big  construction  site  in  the  mid-  to  late  1960s,  says  former  physical  resources  director  David 
Scott.  The  photo  above  shows  work  under  way  on  the  MacKinnon  Building  in  1966.  At  left  is  the  old  Physical 
Education  Building,  which  was  later  torn  down. 


ters;  their  third  daughter  was  born 
after  they  moved  to  Guelph. 

Scott  barely  had  time  to  settle 
into  his  new  office  in  Johnston  Hall 
— then  U of  G’s  administrative 
home  — before  he  had  to  begin  putt- 
ing bricks  and  mortar  on  the  Univer- 
sity’ s newly  drafted  campus  master 
plan.  He  credits  tightly  run  processes 
and  systems  for  keeping  numerous 
initiatives  on  track. 

“Not  one  of  those  projects  was 
past  schedule  or  over  budget,  and  it 
was  all  done  without  computers,” 
says  Scott,  who  at  one  point  was 
chairing  12  building  committees. 

Principal  buildings  erected  dur- 
ing his  tenure  include  the 
McLaughlin  Library,  MacKinnon 
Building,  MacNaughton  Budding, 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  Build- 
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ing,  Crop  Science  Building, 
Lambton  Hall  and  South  Resi- 
dences. He  also  oversaw  construc- 
tion of  the  campus  system  of 
underground  service  tunnels  and 
Guelph’s  signature  brick  walkways 
and  ring  roads,  as  well  as  the  power- 
house with  its  landmark  chimney. 

Today,  Scott  sketches  the  campus 
grid  on  a piece  of  paper  as  a simple 
circle  (the  ring  roads)  superimposed 
on  a cross  (represented  by  Winegard 
and  Reynolds  walks).  "You  can  draw 
it  with  three  lines,”  he  says. 

That  simplicity  masks  the  activity 
that  saw  students  attending  school 
more  or  less  in  the  middle  of  a con- 
struction site,  says  Scott.  He  says 
construction  would  occasionally  cut 
off  a building  altogether,  and  the 
contractors  would  have  to  erect  tem- 
porary bridges  to  let  people  in  and 
out  each  day. 

He  worked  with  then-head  of  en- 
gineering A1  Brown,  architect  Jos6 
Luis  Sert  (then  dean  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity’s graduate  school  of  design) 
and  Project  Planning  Associates  Ltd. 
ofToronto. 

Among  the  University’s  adminis- 
trators, Scott  particularly  recalls  J.D. 


MacLachlan,  the  University’s  first 
president;  Bill  Winegard,  appointed 
president  and  vice-chancellor  in 
1967;  Paul  Gilmor,  named  provost 
in  1967;  Murdo  MacKinnon,  found- 
ing dean  of  Wellington  College  and 
then  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts; 
Tom  McEwan,  first  chair  of  Board  of 
Governors;  and  Bert  Millward,  then 
vice-president  (administration). 

Among  Scott’s  favourite  projects 
were  the  U of  G Library  and  the  Arts 
Building,  subsequently  named  for 
MacKinnon.  He  recalls  some  people 
wondered  whether  a new  library 
building  might  not  be  overtaken  by 
the  pending  information  age. 

“Everybody  thought  electronic 
information  resources  were  the  way 
of  the  future,  but  paper  turns  out  to 
have  lasted  longer  than  anyone 
thought.” 

Controversy  of  a different  sort  at- 
tended construction  of  the  library 
and  other  new  buildings.  Inter- 
viewed for  U of  G’s  25th  anniversary 
in  1989,  Scott  said:  “We  selected  a 
basic  material  approach  of  concrete, 
which  was  also  controversial  at  the 
time  because  some  people  thought 
that  we  should  be  building  in  cut 


limestone,  like  (the  University  of) 
Western  Ontario.  There  was  a lot  of 
pressure  in  the  early  days  to  do  that, 
which  I successfully  resisted.  Then 
we  added  essentially  a brick  vocabu- 
lary for  the  residences  because  it  was 
warm  and  more  homey.” 

Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president 
(finance  and  administration),  says 
that  although  opinions  may  vary  on 
the  architectural  style  of  these  cam- 
pus buildings,  “there  is  no  doubt  that 
if  walls  could  talk,  they  would  pro- 
vide many  interesting  tales  of  the  fac- 
ulty, staff  and  students  who  have 
taught,  worked,  studied  and 
socialized  there.” 

Scott’s  one  disappointment  re- 
mains Branion  Plaza,  which  he  and 
others  had  envisioned  as  a new  core 
for  the  campus.  The  original  concept 
would  have  seen  a larger  quadrangle 
bounded  by  the  library,  the 
MacNaughton  Building,  a south- 
ward extension  of  MacKinnon  and 
the  then-proposed  University  Centre 
(the  centre  would  have  extended  far- 
ther eastward,  even  straddling 
Winegard  Walk). 

Acknowledging  that  the  plan 
would  have  meant  demolishing 
Zavitz  Hall,  Scott  says:  “Most  often, 
buildings  are  designed  so  the  build- 
ing defines  the  space.  We  tried  to 
sculpt  the  space  so  the  space  defined 
the  buildings.” 

He  recalls  discussions  about  vari- 
ous projects  focused  on  creating  a 
“language  of  design”  that  would 
bring  consistency  to  campus  compo- 
nents from  buildings  and  thorough- 
fares to  signs,  trees  and  lighting. 

“I  believe  a university  should  pave 
the  way  in  design.  We  wanted  to  set 
an  example  of  an  urban  environment 
in  a small  Canadian  city.” 

Scott  left  the  University  in  1 970  to 
launch  his  own  engineering  consult- 
ing business  for  a lengthy  list  of  cli- 
ents that  included  several 
universities  as  well  as  the  Royal  On- 
tario Museum  and  the  Toronto  Zoo. 

Reflecting  on  his  role  at  Guelph, 
he  says:  “Orchestrate  was  a good 
word  for  it.  I was  an  orchestrator.  I 
was  responsible  for  interpreting 
what  other  people  asked  for.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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Ag  Biotech  Conference  Set 

Cross-disciplinary  talks  to  address  intersection  of  biotechnology  with  global  issues 
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INTERNATIONALLY  RENOWNED 
academics  from  eight  countries 
will  gather  on  campus  June  13  to  15 
when  U of  G hosts  the  1 6th  annual 
National  Agricultural  Biotech- 
nology Council  (NABC)  conference. 

Focusing  on  the  theme  “Agricul- 
tural Biotechnology:  Finding  Com- 
mon International  Goals,”  the 
diverse  group  of  leaders  from  social 
and  scientific  disciplines  will  address 
the  intersection  of  biotechnology 
with  global  issues  such  as  reducing 
the  ecological  footprint,  ensuring 
safe  and  healthy  food,  and  improv- 
ing quality  of  life. 

M.S.  Swaminathan,  acclaimed  by 
Time  magazine  as  one  of  the  20  most 


influential  Asians  of  the  20  th  century 
for  his  contributions  to  the  Green 
Revolution  movement  in  Asia,  will 
open  the  conference  with  Kanayo 
Nwanze,  director  general  of  the  West 
African  Rice  Development  Associa- 
tion. 

“We  hope  delegates  across  fields 
and  sectors  will  bring  varying  ideas 
to  the  table  about  the  place  of  bio- 
technology in  addressing  issues  of 
food  security,  environmental 
sustainability  and  improved  liveli- 
hoods,” says  Prof.  Alan  Wildeman, 
vice-president  (research)  and  chair 
of  the  NABC  16  planning  com- 
mittee. 

Other  conference  speakers  in- 


clude William  Rees,  co-author  of 
Our  Ecological  Footprint:  Reducing 
Human  Impact  on  the  Earth;  Su- 
zanne Harris,  executive  director  of 
the  International  Life  Sciences 
Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.;  and 
Toronto  Star  science  writer  Peter 
Calamai. 

U of  G is  a member  of  NABC,  a 
consortium  of  U.S.  and  Canadian  re- 
search institutions  that  provides  an 
open  forum  for  concerned  people 
worldwide  to  discuss  and  evaluate 
the  potential  effects  of  biotech- 
nology. 

For  registration  information, 
visit  the  website  www.uoguelph.ca/ 
research/NABC. 
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A Room  With  a Viewfinder 


Bill  Milne  is  the  person  to  see  if  you’re  looking  for  help  with  video  and  audio  projects,  photo  by  grant  martin 


On  the  first  floor  of  the 
MacNaughton  Building, 
tucked  around  a corner  from  the 
main  entrance,  is  U of  G’s  television 
studio  and  control  room,  the  place 
where  campus  research,  teaching, 
promotion  and  other  events  come  to 
life  on  video. 

This  space  has  been  the  domain 
of  TV  studio  director  Bill  Milne  for 
30  years,  since  he  joined  the  Univer- 
sity fresh  from  three  years  at  CKCO 
TV  in  Kitchener  and  Conestoga  Col- 
lege’s radio  and  television  broad- 
casting course. 

As  a member  of  Teaching  Sup- 
port Services’  media  production 
group,  Milne  offers  the  entire  Uni- 
versity community  assistance  with 
video  and  audio  projects,  including 
consultation,  scripting,  recording, 
editing,  computer  graphics,  film-to- 
video  transfers,  slide-to-video  trans- 
fer and  duplication  of  video  to  any 
standard.  He’s  available  to  do  an  en- 
tire project  or  provide  help  with  any 
phase  of  a project  for  people  who 
choose  to  do  it  themselves. 

Whether  it’s  a student  who  just 
needs  titles  added  to  the  beginning 
and  end  of  a video,  someone  who 
wants  a video  clip  digitized  so  it  can 
be  uploaded  to  a website,  or  a com- 
plete program  to  supplement  an 
open  learning  course,  Milne  is  the 
go-to  person  for  the  job. 


“If  anyone  or  any  department  has 
any  video  or  audiotape  needs,  they 
can  call  us  and  we’ll  help  them  out,” 
he  says.  “We  do  anything  and  every- 
thing to  do  with  the  campus.  We’re 
happy  to  provide  advice  on  the  best 
way  to  shoot  something  to  make  it 
look  good  and  sound  good.” 

Amid  the  trappings  of  a typical 
working  TV  studio  — including 


lighting  paraphernalia,  blue  back- 
ground draperies,  recording  and  ed- 
iting equipment  ranging  from  the 
most  modern  to  out-of-date  relics 
that  date  back  to  the  studio’s  begin- 
nings in  the  1960s  — is  evidence  of 
the  many  hours  Milne  has  logged  be- 
hind the  camera  and  editing  ma- 
chines. Two  walls  are  lined  with 
hundreds  of  master  copies  of  video 


productions  that  bear  his  stamp  over 
three  decades.  All  filed  by  date,  they 
start  with  the  first  tape  in  a “self-as- 
sessment” series  for  career  planning 
from  1974.  Some  even  older  tapes 
have  been  thrown  away  because  of 
deterioration  or  because  they 
require  long  out-of-date  machines 
for  viewing. 

How  does  it  make  him  feel,  see- 


ing all  those  years  of  work  tidily  lin- 
ing shelf  after  shelf? 

“Old,”  Milne  jokes,  adding  that 
ever-changing  technology  keeps  the 
job  interesting  and  lively. 

His  most  recent  project  was  vid- 
eotaping the  event  that  marked  the 
University’s  launch  of  the  Canadian 
Adaptations  of  Shakespeare  Project 
website  April  22.  His  participation 
ranged  from  offering  technical  ad- 
vice about  issues  such  as  sound  levels 
during  three  hours  of  rehearsal  to 
providing  a video  of  the  event  that 
was  digitized  and  quickly  uploaded 
to  the  website. 

“Bill  is  a really  good  guy  to  work 
with,"  says  University  events 
co-ordinator  June  Pearson,  who  or- 
ganized the  website  launch,  which 
received  attention  from  the  national 
news  media.  “He's  so  co-operative 
and  really  helpful  in  a very  practical 
way.  He  knew  what  he  was  doing  and 
could  produce  something  that  was 
just  what  we  needed  for  the 
occasion." 

For  his  part,  Milne  says  he  enjoys 
the  variety  of  his  job. 

“You  never  know  from  one  day 
to  the  next  what  you’re  going  to  see 
and  do.  You  can  be  at  the  vet  clinic 
with  horses  one  morning  and  in  a lab 
later  the  same  day  doing  something 
else.  You  get  to  meet  a lot  of  people.  ” 
B Y STACEY  CURR  Y GUNN 


Sword  Training  Is 
on  the  Cutting  Edge 


There’s  no  need  to  go  to  Japan 
or  to  watch  The  Last  Samurai  ox 
Kill  Bill  to  see  some  of  the  world’s 
leaders  in  samurai  training. 
Swordsmen  from  Japan,  the  United 
States  and  across  Canada  will  be 
participating  in  U of  G’s  sword  arts 
school’s  14th  annual  jodo  and  iaido 
training  seminar  May  21  to  24  at  the 
Athletics  Centre.  The  public  is 
invited  to  register  or  to  attend  as 
spectators. 

Although  these  rarer  forms  of 
martial  arts  are  practised  by  only  a 
few  hundred  Canadians,  more  than 
100  people  from  as  far  as  South  Af- 
rica, Europe  and  Japan  travel  to 
Guelph  annually  to  participate  in 
four  days  of  workshops  led  by  the 
world’s  highest-ranked  swordsmen. 

Iaido  is  a solo  martial  art  that  fo- 
cuses on  drawing  a Japanese  sword 
from  its  sheath  and  cutting  it 
through  the  air  in  one  motion.  Un- 
like karate  and  other  martial  arts 
that  focus  on  self-defence,  the  pur- 
pose of  iaido  is  to  perfect  a form,  says 
Kim  Taylor,  founder  of  U of  G’s  Sei 
Do  Kai  martial  arts  club.  “There’s  an 
ideal  form  that  you  have  in  your 
mind  and  you’re  trying  to  match 
that  picture,”  he  says. 

Participants  use  a 25-  to  30-inch 
blade  with  a foot-long  handle.  Tay- 
lor says  iaido  students  aren’t  allowed 
to  use  a real  blade  until  they  reach  a 
fourth  dan,  or  fourth-degree  black 


belt.  Belts  in  iaido,  worn  under  a tra- 
ditional skirt  called  a hakama,  don’t 
use  a colour-ranking  system. 

Even  though  iaido  participants 
don’t  have  a human  opponent,  they 
must  achieve  complete  control  of 
their  thoughts  and  movements  to 
succeed.  “The  minute  you  worry 
about  other  things,  the  sword  will 
bite  you,”  says  Taylor.  He  has  seen 
people  injure  themselves  with  their 
own  weapons. 

Jodo,  an  even  rarer  martial  art,  is 
practised  in  partners.  One  person 
holds  a four-foot  staff  and  tries  to 
defend  against  a partner  armed  with 
a sword.  Taylor  holds  Canada’s 
highest  ranking  in  jodo  and  a sixth 
dan  in  iaido. 

Shieya  Mitsuo  and  Furukawa 
Shunya  of  Japan  will  lead  the  jodo 
sessions.  Tom  Hooper  of  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  swordsmen 
Goyo  Ohmi,  Ken  Maneker,  Stephen 
Cruise  and  Dave  Green  will  lead  the 
iaido  sessions. 

Older  forms  of  sword  arts  called 
zen  ken  ren  iai  and  zen  ken  ren  jo 
will  also  be  taught  to  encourage  peo- 
ple to  keep  practising  more  tradi- 
tional schools  of  Japanese  swording. 
Instruction  will  cover  basic  to  ad- 
vanced techniques. 

Sessions  will  run  daily  from  9 
a.m.  to  6:30  p.m.  For  more  informa- 
tion, visit  www.uoguelph.ca/~iaido. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 


Animal  Care  Services 

lXth  Annual  Open  House 


Wednesday,  May  19, 11:30  a.m.-Z  p.m. 

BBQ  Lunch:  Burger  and  Pop  for  $S.OO 

Proceeds  to  the  United  Way 

Free  Coffee  (J  Desserts  • Free  Draurs  • Guided  Tours  U Displays 
Located  at  the  Central  Animal  Facility  (Building  #12  on  campus  map) 

Come  see  what  we’re  all  ahouttt 
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Citizenship  Rights 
Cannot  Be  taken  Away 

'My  rights  cis  a Canadian  trump  any  concerns,  wishes  or  fears  other  Canadians  may  have  of  me 


By  Cecil  Foster 


UST  OVER  A YEAR  AGO,  I was  sitting  in  a Roman 
I Catholic  church  in  Mississauga  witnessing  the 
I christening  of  the  daughter  of  two  family  friends. 

|l  As  the  priest  went  about  his  ritual  of  naming  the 
mtant  and  welcoming  her  into  the  wider  Christian 
family,  it  struck  me  that  I had  undergone  a similar  ritual 
some  2 1 years  earlier  when  I became  a Canadian  citizen. 

Citizenship  is  at  heart  an  act  of  faith.  It  is  based  on 
the  notion  that  people  can  be  transfigured  irrevocably. 

One  day  I was  an  immigrant  and  technically  an  out- 
sider, stranger  or  foreigner  in  Canadian  society.  Then, 
symbolically,  I took  an  oath  and  was  transfigured  into  a 
Canadian,  into  an  insider  or  citizen,  thereby  laying 
claim  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Canadian  citi- 
zenship. From  then  on,  Canadians  had  no  choice  but  to 
accept  me  as  I am  and  as  what  I will  become.  My  rights 
as  a Canadian  trump  any  concerns,  wishes  or  fears  other 
Canadians  may  have  of  me.  In  this  respect,  I was 
changed  forever  into  a new  being.  Just  like  that  baby 
who  had  formally  become  a Christian. 

In  this  transfiguration,  I became  one  of  the  owners 
of  Canada,  as  the  full  member  of  a society  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Canadian  Constitution,  is  made  up  of  indi- 
viduals holding  fundamental  rights  that  cannot  be 
abridged  or  taken  away.  I have  a right  to  share  equally  in 
all  the  benefits  of  Canada,  just  like  the  shareholder  who 
. has  the  inviolate  right  to  his  or  her  company  dividend. 

This  is  the  same  as  if  I had  been  born  in  this  country  and  had 
come  from  a line  of  people  who  had  always  lived  in  this  country. 
This  right  of  citizenship  passes  untouched  to  my  children 
whether  they  are  born  in  Canada  or  abroad. 

There  is  also  something  else  notable  about  citizenship  in 
Canada:  it  is  earned.  Citizenship  is  not  a gift  that  is  bestowed  or 
can  be  taken  away  for  any  action  a citizen  may  make  domesti- 
cally or  abroad.  Individuals  who  are  immigrants  earn  their  citi- 
zenship through  naturalization.  They  follow  a process.  They 
invest  their  time,  money  and  talents  towards  earning  Canadian 
citizenship. 

These  two  acts  of  faith  — the  christening  of  an  infant  and  my 
becoming  a citizen  of  Canada  — come  to  mind  when  I reflect 
on  the  current  controversy  over  the  citizenship  of  a family  that 
supposedly  has  deep  ties  with  and  alleged  sympathies  for  the 
terrorist  group  al-Qaida  and  its  leader,  Osama  bin  Laden.  This 
is  the  Khadr  family  that  emigrated  from  Egypt  but  whose 
members  are  now  Canadians.  The  controversy  is  over  whether 
the  Khadrs  should  continue  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  Canadian  citizenship  or  whether  we  should  strip  them  of 
their  citizenship  as  punishment  for  acting  in  a manner  that 


some  may  deem  un-Canadian. 

Those  who  are  making  this  argument  to  dispossess  them  are 
probably  thinking  of  all  the  landed  immigrants  we  have  de- 
ported when  they  ran  afoul  of  the  law.  Citizens  are  not  landed 
immigrants,  even  if  some  of  them  are  still  viewed  and  treated  as 
such.  They  cannot  be  deported  nor  stripped  of  the  right  to  a full 
life  in  Canada. 

That  we  are  even  discussing  the  status  of  the  Khadrs’  citizen- 
ship speaks  to  a fundamental  issue  in  Canadian  society.  It  is 
whether  immigrants,  especially  those  from  Third  World  coun- 
tries and  who  are  members  of  non-mainstream  religions,  can 
ever  be  seen  fully  as  Canadian  citizens.  Could  it  be  that  mem- 
bers of  some  racialized  groups  actually  hold  a second-class  citi- 
zenship in  the  eyes  of  the  dominant  groups  in  Canadian  society 
— a citizenship  that  comes  with  the  expectation  that  the  hold- 
ers can  keep  their  citizenship  only  as  long  as  there  is  goodwill 
towards  them? 

Bob  Runciman,  a former  solicitor  general  of  Ontario,  is 
among  the  loudest  calling  for  the  stripping  of  the  Khadrs’  Cana- 
dian citizenship:  “People  who  deserve  to  have  their  citizenship 
revoked  should  have  it  revoked.  These  people  were  very  public 


in  their  support  for  al-Qaida Why  do  these  peo- 

ple deserve  to  continue  to  be  Canadian  citizens  and 
have  access  to  all  of  the  services  that  hard-working, 
taxpaying  Ontarians  have  worked  to  be  able  to 
access?” 

But  constitutionally,  there  is  simply  no  question 
of  individuals  deserving  to  keep  their  citizenship. 
Treating  citizens  in  good  faith  assumes  that  we  no 
longer  see  them  pejoratively  as  “these  people”  who 
are  different  from,  in  this  case,  “hard-working,  tax- 
paying  Ontarians.” 

Citizenship  gives  them  something  that  no  other 
group  of  people  in  the  world  has  — the  right  to  leave 
and  re-enter  Canada  at  any  time  and  to  avail  them- 
selves of  services  offered  indiscriminately  to  all 
Canadians. 

Similarly,  contrary  to  the  suggestion  by 
Runciman  that  there  can  be  different  treatment  for 
the  Khadrs,  the  Constitution  gives  all  citizens  equal 
rights:  “Every  individual  is  equal  before  and  under 
the  law  and  has  the  right  to  the  equal  protection  and 
equal  benefit  of  the  law  without  discrimination  and, 
in  particular,  without  discrimination  based  on  race, 
national  or  ethnic  origin,  colour,  religion,  sex,  age,  or 
mental  or  physical  disability.” 

The  only  way  citizenship  can  be  taken  away  or  re- 
voked is  when  it  was  achieved  fraudulently.  The  Ca- 
nadian Citizenship  Act  speaks  to  the  issue:  “A  person  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  obtained  citizenship  by  false  representation  or 
fraud  or  by  knowingly  concealing  material  circumstances  if  the 
person  was  lawfully  admitted  to  Canada  for  permanent  resi- 
dence by  false  representation  or  fraud  or  by  knowingly  conceal- 
ing material  circumstances  and,  because  of  that  admission,  the 
person  subsequently  obtained  citizenship.” 

Questionably,  this  would  be  the  case  if  the  Khadrs,  on  apply- 
ing for  landed-immigrant  status,  had  denied  or  hidden  that 
they  supported  al-Qaida  or  any  other  outlawed  terrorist  group. 

For  many,  this  might  be  a bitter  truth.  But  perhaps  this  is  no 
different  than  if  the  angel  we  were  christening  a year  ago  should 
later  reject  the  religion  of  her  parents.  So,  too,  is  it  with  granting 
citizenship  and  abiding  by  our  secular  religion  of  citizenship 
rights  that,  once  attained  legitimately,  they  cannot  be  surren- 
dered nor  taken  away. 

Prof.  Cecil  Foster  is  a faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Sociol- 
ogy and  Anthropology.  This  article  originally  appeared  in  the 
Guelph  Mercury.  @Guelph  “ Insight ” columns  reflect  the  views  of 
their  authors. 


Breast-Feeding: 

It’s  a Family  Affair 

But  grandparents,  in  particular,  are  still  uncomfortable  watching  mothers  nurse,  study  finds 

Breast-feeding  babies  pro- 
motes good  health,  say  U of  G 
researchers,  but  if  some  family 
members  are  uncomfortable  around 
mothers  feeding,  it  could  be  moms 
that  lose  out  in  the  end. 

Prof.  Judy  Sheeshka  and  graduate 
student  Rebecca  Hemington  of  the 
Department  of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition  have  found  that 
family  members  — particularly 
grandparents  — who  aren’t  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  breast-feeding  are 
uneasy  around  nursing  mothers. 
Sheeshka  and  Hemington,  who 


talked  with  17  mothers,  their  parents 
and  their  in-laws,  say  such  reactions 
could  erode  a new  mother’s  confi- 
dence. 

“Women  often  feel  they  must  find 
a private  room  to  breast-feed  when 
visiting  with  family  members,”  says 
Sheeshka.  “It’s  something  women  are 
willing  to  do  to  save  the  family  em- 
barrassment.” 

Sheeshka  says  men  had  a difficult 
time  adjusting  to  the  sight  of 
breast-feeding  because,  for  many,  it 
was  a first-time  experience.  Female 
relatives  had  a different  reaction. 


They  offered  advice  to  daughters 
about  breast-feeding,  such  as  how  of- 
ten to  feed  — advice  that  sometimes 
conflicted  with  a health  profes- 
sional’s suggestions. 

Many  mothers  find  that  adding 
formula  foods  to  a baby’s  diet  is  more 
convenient  than  breast-feeding  ex- 
clusively. Currently,  Health  Canada 
recommends  feeding  only  breast 
milk  for  the  first  four  months  to  re- 
duce the  risk  of  gastrointestinal 
infections. 

Although  more  than  80  per  cent 
of  mothers  leave  the  hospital 


breast-feeding,  only  one-third  con- 
tinue exclusively  for  four  months. 
Sheeshka  believes  that  family  uneasi- 
ness about  watching  breast-feeding 
undermines  a new  mother’s  confi- 
dence and  could  contribute  to  using 
formulas  early. 

She  is  working  with  Health  Can- 
ada as  it  considers  changing  the 
four-month  breast-feeding  recom- 
mendation to  six  months.  This 
would  match  the  advice  of  many 
practitioners  as  well  as  the  World 
Health  Organization’s  standard. 

Sheeshka  believes  family  support 


is  important  in  encouraging  this  lon- 
ger breast-feeding  term. 

“Women  today  are  better  edu- 
cated and  aren’t  afraid  to  follow  a 
professional’s  advice.  The  help  new 
mothers  need  from  family  is  emo- 
tional support.” 

Researchers  will  use  this  informa- 
tion in  developing  solutions  to  over- 
come public  discomfort  with 
breast-feeding  and  to  increase  public 
awareness  about  the  issue. 

BY  SARAH  FISCHER 
SPARK  PROGRAM 
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Animal  Scientist  Looks 
at  the  Pig  Picture 


OAC  prof  is  devoted  to  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  swine 


By  Lori  Bona  Hunt 


“ There  was  a time  not  so  long  ago  when  pigs  were 
afforded  no  respect,  except  by  other  pigs;  they  lived  their 
whole  lives  in  a cruel  and  sunless  world." 

From  the  movie  Babe 

Prof.  Tina  Widowski,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  went  on  her  honeymoon  with  a 
black  eye  and  a stitched-up  forehead.  To 
make  matters  worse,  she  suffered  the 
injuries  on  Christmas. 

It  was  the  day  before  she  and  her  husband,  Prof. 

Nate  Perkins,  School  of  Environmental  Design  and 
Rural  Development,  were  supposed  to  leave  for  New 
Orleans.  The  two  had  already  delayed  their  honey- 
moon plans  for  months  because  they  both  started 
graduate  school  shortly  after  their  wedding. 

Widowski  got  up  early  Christmas  morning  to  go 
into  work  to  complete  a final  task,  and  Perkins  de- 
cided to  accompany  her.  What  chore  could  possibly 
take  priority  over  opening  presents?  She  needed  to 
feed  some  pregnant  pigs. 

Widowski,  then  a master’s  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign,  was  in  the 
middle  of  a research  project  on  nest  building  and  sow 
behaviour.  The  pigs  were  kept  in  open  pens  but  fed 
individually. 

“That  morning,  I was  in  a feeding  stall  and  not 
paying  attention.  I set  my  handling  board  (used  to 
keep  the  pigs  at  bay  during  feedings)  down  on  the 
ground.  A sow  comes  running  over,  steps  on  it,  and 
the  board  flies  up  and  hits  me  in  the  head,  splitting  it 
open.  We  put  all  the  sows  back,  then  went  and  had 
my  head  stitched  up.” 

So  the  newlywed  was  a little  worse  for  wear  on  her 
belated  honeymoon.  But  she  shrugs  it  off,  explaining 
that  it  wasn’t  her  first  pig-related  mishap.  Nesting 
sows  can  get  pretty  big  and  mean,  and  boars  can  bor- 
der on  humongous.  “I’ve  been  chased  over  the  wall  a 
couple  of  times,”  she  says. 

Chalk  it  up  as  an  occupational  hazard.  It’s  to  be 
expected  when  your  life’s  work  is  examining  how 
housing  and  management  practices  affect  animal  be- 
haviour, physiology  and  welfare,  and  your  species  of  choice  is 
the  pig. 

“Pigs  are  very  smart  animals,”  says  Widowski,  who  has  come 
to  understand  and  respect  her  favourite  research  companions 
over  the  past  two  decades.  “They  learn  very  quickly  and  remem- 
ber things.  Pigs  are  just  trapped  in  these  dumb  bodies.” 

Before  coming  to  Guelph,  she  spent  three  years  as  a 
post-doctoral  researcher  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madi- 
son,  where  she  managed  two  colonies  of  endangered  monkeys 
and  studied  their  reproductive  biology  and  behaviour. 

“When  I was  working  with  the  monkeys,  I used  to  look  at 
them  and  say:  ‘If  you  were  a pig,  you  would  have  this  figured  out 
by  now.’  If  only  pigs  had  hands.” 

Despite  her  admiration  for  the  squealers,  truth  be  told, 
Widowski  never  envisioned  a life  with  farm  animals  of  any  kind. 
She  was  raised  in  an  urban  suburb  of  Chicago. 

“I  always  knew  I wanted  to  work  with  animals,  but  when  you 


grow  up  in  a city,  you  think  that  means  being  a vet  or  working  in 
a zoo.  I grew  up  in  the  age  of  Jane  Goodall  and  National  Geo- 
graphic. I didn’t  even  know  there  was  such  a thing  as  animal  or 
agricultural  science." 

In  fact,  she  confesses  that  when  she  took  her  first  course  in 
the  field,  she  had  to  look  up  “heifer”  in  the  dictionary. 

“I  had  no  idea  what  it  was,”  she  says  with  a laugh.  “I  tell  my 
students  that  all  the  time.  I’m  not  sure  if  it  destroys  my  credibil- 
ity with  the  aggies  or  increases  it  with  the  animal  biology  urban 
kids.” 

Wait,  it  gets  better.  One  of  her  first  introductions  to  the 
world  of  agricultural  animals  was  helping  with  a project  on 
“The  Natural  Mating  of  Boars  and  Sows.”  Enough  said.  “I  re- 
member my  knees  were  shaking,”  she  says. 

Widowski  was  just  finishing  up  her  bachelor’s  degree  in 
ecology,  ethology  and  evolution  at  the  time.  “I  planned  on  go- 
ing to  vet  school  but  missed  getting  in  by  the  skin  of  my  teeth.  I 
inquired  about  how  to  increase  my  chances  for  next  year,  be- 


cause it  wasn’t  my  marks.  I was  told  I needed  more 
hands-on  experience  with  animals.  I had  no  live- 
stock experience  whatsoever.” 

Widowski  heard  that  a professor  named  Stan 
Curtis  was  doing  research  on  swine  housing  sys- 
tems and  needed  an  assistant.  “I  was  hired  for  the 
summer  and  I never  left.”  Even  despite  the  “natu- 
ral mating”  experience,  “I  was  just  fascinated.” 
She  ended  up  doing  both  her  master’s  and  PhD 
in  animal  science  with  Curtis,  one  of  the  few  pro- 
fessors in  the  United  States  doing  this  kind  of  re- 
search at  the  time. 

“I  was  intrigued  by  the  concept  of  animal  wel- 
fare and  how  something  like  the  design  of  a hous- 
ing system  or  a gestational  stall  influences  an 
animal’s  behaviour  and  welfare,”  she  says. 

It  isn’t  a field  for  the  faint  of  heart,  however. 
Widowski  calls  her  first  visits  to  total  confinement 
hog  facilities  “very  upsetting.  The  sows  are  just 
lined  up  in  crates,  and  they  can’t  turn  around.”  It 
was  a reality  check.  “The  truth  is  that  a sow  will 
spend  almost  her  entire  lifetime  in  a stall  or  a crate 
that  is  about  two  feet  wide  by  seven  feet  long.” 
She  finds  solace  in  the  belief  that  what  she  is 
doing  is  making  a difference  to  the  animals’  qual- 
ity of  life  and  that  most  humans  consider  it  worth- 
while. “I  think  people  believe  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  these  animals,  to  care  for  them 
and  to  treat  them  in  the  most  humane  way  possi- 
ble.” 

Since  joining  U of  G’s  faculty  six  years  ago, 
Widowski  has  conducted  numerous  studies  on 
animal  welfare  and  housing  conditions,  as  well  as 
on  gestating  sows  and  ways  to  manage  and  im- 
prove animal  behaviours.  She  also  developed  a 
model  for  a project  that  was  looking  for  ways  to 
artificially  feed  piglets  bom  in  sterile  conditions. 

Her  most  recent  research  focuses  on  two  com- 
mon problems  in  swine  herds  — tail  biting  and 
belly  nosing  in  newly  weaned  pigs.  She’s  trying  to 
determine  whether  environmental  factors  such  as 
poorly  managed  ventilation  systems  promote  such  behaviours. 

Before  joining  the  Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry  Sci- 
ence, Widowski  worked  as  a sessional  lecturer  and  researcher 
and,  in  1994,  was  named  associate  director  of  the  Colonel  K.L. 
Campbell  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Animal  Welfare.  While  at  the 
centre,  she  conducted  numerous  studies  with  Prof.  Ian  Duncan, 
mostly  on  poultry. 

“I  went  from  studying  monkeys  in  Wisconsin  to  working 
with  chickens  in  Guelph  — now  that  was  a stretch. 

Widowski  moved  to  Guelph  from  Madison  with  her  hus- 
band and  their  newborn  son,  Colin,  when  Perkins  was  offered  a 
faculty  position.  A second  son,  Evan,  was  bom  here.  This  sum- 
mer, the  couple  are  going  on  a “second  honeymoon”  to  cele- 
brate their  20th  wedding  anniversary,  travelling  around  the 
world  to  Australia,  Singapore,  Cairo  and  London  — and  taking 
along  their  14-  and  1 1 -year-old  boys. 

This  time,  the  odds  are  she  won’t  be  feeding  any  pigs  the  day 
before  departure. 
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Psychology  Prof 
Is  Watching  Where 
They’re  Going 

Researchers  simulate  intersection  accidents  to  see 
what  older  drivers  see  and  why  they’re  at  higher  risk 

I; 


ntersections  are  a common 

place  for  motor  accidents, 
especially  for  elderly  drivers.  In  fact, 
they’re  11  times  more  likely  than 
younger  drivers  to  have  a problem 
there.  Little  is  known  about  why  this 
is  the  case,  but  Prof.  Lana  Trick, 
Psychology,  hopes  to  find  out,  using 
a driving  simulator  to  study  what 
elderly  motorists  see  when 
navigating  intersections. 

"It’s  difficult  for  older  people 
when  they  lose  their  driving  free- 
dom," says  Trick.  "To  keep  them  on 
the  road  and  safe,  we  must  first  un- 
derstand what  puts  them  at  risk  of  an 
accident.” 

She’s  interested  in  drivers’  “use- 
ful field  of  view,”  the  visual  area  that 
the  human  mind  can  easily  attend  to. 
Using  the  driving  simulator,  Trick 
can  create  a realistic  motorist  experi- 
ence and  monitor  what  the  driver 
sees. 

The  model  is  based  on  the  Saturn 
Ion,  with  similar  front  and  rear  vi- 
sion, to  allow  subjects  to  become  to- 
tally immersed  in  the  simulation.  In 
the  test,  researchers  re-create  situa- 
tions associated  with  intersection  ac- 
cidents. By  using  a feature  that 
monitors  eye  movement.  Trick  can 
follow  what  the  driver  sees  leading 
up  to  a virtual  accident.  She  thinks 
elderly  drivers  look  into  the  intersec- 
tion, but  often  don’t  see  potential 
problems. 

It  could  be  the  car’s  design  that’s 
to  blame.  As  people  age,  their  bodies 
change,  leading  to  poor  posture  and 
neck  stiffness.  A hunched  posture 
can  leave  some  people  looking  just 
past  the  hood,  and  neck  stiffness  can 
prevent  drivers  from  properly  view- 


ing an  approaching  intersection. 
Trick  believes  these  factors  may  re- 
duce an  older  driver’s  ability  to  see 
important  things  in  the  driving 
scene. 

And  some  late-model  vehicles 
may  have  an  added  drawback.  As  ve- 
hicles have  become  more  aerody- 
namic, windshields  have  taken  on  a 
steeper  angle.  A sloped  windshield 
tends  to  reduce  the  amount  of  light 
entering  the  vehicle  and  may,  in  fact, 
leave  the  vehicle  too  dark  for  older 
eyes  to  see  properly. 

For  many  elderly  drivers,  the 
freedom  to  drive  is  essential  to  their 
well-being.  Using  public  transit  may 
not  be  a good  alternative  because  the 
sudden  stops  encountered  in  a typi- 
cal bus  ride  can  cause  older  people  to 
worry  about  injury  if  they  happen  to 
fall.  Trick  says  older  people  who 
can’t  drive  themselves  to  buy  grocer- 
ies or  pick  up  prescriptions  may  suf- 
fer a decline  in  health. 

She  hopes  to  develop  a better  un- 
derstanding of  the  difficulties  elderly 
drivers  face.  This  knowledge  can 
then  be  used  to  improve  training 
programs  and  vehicle  design,  allow- 
ing motorists  to  continue  driving  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Trick  is  also  working  with  Prof. 
Blair  Nonnecke,  Computing  and  In- 
formation Science,  to  examine  the 
usefulness  of  in-vehicle  devices  such 
as  global  positioning  systems.  They 
say  that  although  the  devices  may  be 
helpful,  they  could  serve  as  a distrac- 
tion to  older  motorists. 

This  research  is  funded  by  the 
Canada  Foundation  for  Innovation. 

BYGLENSNOEK 
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ETIREMENTS 


The  following  members  of  the 
University  community  have 
retired  since  Jan.  1: 

• Fortunata  Anselmini,  Physical 
Resources  (Custodial  Services) 

• Mabel  Begg,  Hospitality  Services 

• George  Bubenik,  Zoology 

• Daniel  Butler,  Clinical  Studies 

• Elda  Cecchin,  Hospitality  Ser- 
vices 

• Kee  Yat  Chung,  Hospitality  Ser- 
vices 

• Carmelia  Clementi,  Hospitality 
Services 

• Dianne  Fogleman,  U of  G 
Library 

• Elisa  Gemin,  Hospitality  Ser- 
vices 

• Ann  Gibbins,  Animal  and  Poul- 
try Science 

• Keith  Godwin,  Athletics 

• Bijan  Goharriz,  Physical  Re- 
sources (Building  Controls) 

• Chris  Gray,  Physics 

• Robert  Hall,  Environment  Biol- 
ogy 


• Rhonda  Horne,  Clinical  Studies 

• Shirley  Hosfeld,  Hospitality  Ser- 
vices 

• Gaylan  Josephson,  Animal 
Health  Laboratory,  Laboratory 
Services 

• Helen  Klemencic,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science 

• Nelida  Kuhn,  Pathobiology 

• Bill  Langford,  Mathematics  and 
Statistics 

• Erzsebet  Norant,  Physical  Re- 
sources (Custodial  Services) 

• Jim  Pickworth,  Hospitality  and 
Tourism  Management 

• David  Rapport,  School  of  Envi- 
ronmental Design  and  Rural 
Development 

• Helen  Roumeliotis,  Hospitality 
Services 

• Garry  Round,  Physical  Re- 
sources 

• Steve  Scadding,  Zoology 

• Marjorie  Wall,  Marketing  and 
Consumer  Studies 

• Ottilie  Welsh,  Environmental 
Biology. 


OURS 
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Jaspers-Fayer 


PETER  JASPERS-FAYER 

Manager  of  information  technology  for  OVC,  U ofG  staff 
member  since  1975 
Peter  Jaspers-Fayer  spends  much 
of  his  time  off  volunteering  with 
Beaver  Scouts,  participating  in 
sports  and  reading  some  of  the 
great  works  of  literature  on  his 
Palm  Pilot. 

He’s  been  a Beaver  Scouts 
leader  since  1996,  when  his  son, 

Ian,  first  joined  the  program,  and 
he  remained  with  the  organiza- 
tion after  Ian  moved  on.  A typical 
weekly  meeting  involves  games,  crafts,  stories  and  eve- 
ning hikes  for  the  children,  who  range  in  age  from  five  to 
seven. 

An  avid  outdoors  person,  Jaspers-Fayer  cycles  to 
work,  except  in  winter,  and  enjoys  long  bike  expeditions 
with  his  children,  who  also  include  daughters  Fern  and 
June.  Last  summer,  he  and  lan  hiked  to  Niagara  Falls 
and  back.  The  previous  summer,  he  cycled  around  Cape 
Breton  with  a group  from  OVC.  He  has  also  hiked  to 
Peterborough  with  June. 

Jaspers-Fayer ’s  experience  has  turned  him  into  a 
strong  advocate  of  bike  helmets  because  he  has  seen 
both  daughters  “stress  test”  helmets  to  the  point  of  de- 
struction, with  no  damage  to  their  heads.  “You  have  to 
take  extreme  care  because  you’re  virtually  invisible  on  a 
bike,”  he  says. 

His  other  summer  sports  of  choice  include  canoeing 
and  kayaking.  He  and  Ian  are  planning  a kayaking  trip 
this  summer  that  will  start  north  of  Penetanguishene 
and  travel  along  the  east  coast  of  Georgian  Bay.  They’re 
hoping  to  get  to  French  River  in  a week. 

Jaspers-Fayer  also  enjoys  reading  the  classics  — from 
Shakespeare  to  Sherlock  Holmes  — on  his  Palm  Pilot, 
through  a free  online  service  called  Project  Gutenberg, 
available  at  www.gutenberg.org. 

FRANCE-ISABELLE  AUZANNEAU 

Faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry since  2000 
Prof.  France-Isabelle  Auzanneau 
is  the  proud  owner  of  a “very 
sweet”  six-year-old  thoroughbred 
horse  named  Sargeant,  which  she 
bought  in  October  and  boards  at  a 
stable  in  Milton. 

Horseback  riding  is  a relatively 
new  activity  for  her  — she  first 
tried  it  in  the  spring  of  2001  at 
Deer  Run  Stables  in  Rockwood  — 
but  it  fulfils  a childhood  dream. 

“I  grew  up  in  Paris,  and  riding  in  Paris  is  extremely 
expensive,”  she  explains. 


France-Isabelle 

Auzanneau 


Despite  the  long-held  desire  to  try  riding, 
Auzanneau  felt  some  initial  trepidation  about  handling 
such  a big  animal.  But  that  feeling  soon  faded  the  more 
she  learned  about  equine  behaviour  and  how  horses 
pick  up  on  the  feelings  of  their  human  partners. 

“They’re  very,  very  addictive  when  you  get  over  the 
original  fear,”  she  says.  “I  love  my  horse.” 

She  is  currently  learning  dressage  and  jumping  from 
instructor  Emma  Wilson-Pote,  a U of  G psychology  un- 
dergraduate student.  Auzanneau  has  accompanied  and 
helped  Wilson-Pote  at  numerous  horse  schooling  shows 
in  Ontario.  And  she  has  already  completed  one  of  the  six 
distance  education  courses  towards  U of  G’s  equine  sci- 
ence certificate. 

An  animal  lover,  Auzanneau  also  has  two  cats,  Lady 
and  Roxy.  She’s  a new  homeowner  with  a growing  inter- 
est in  gardening,  and  she  travels  to  France  a couple  of 
times  a year  to  visit  her  family  and  pursue  a collaborative 
research  project. 

ROBERT  FIELDHOUSE 

Fourth-year  B.Sc.  student  in  biochemistry 
Outside  the  classroom,  Robert 
Fieldhouse  likes  to  combine  hav- 
ing fun  with  learning  something 
new. 

One  way  he  does  that  is  by 
working  as  a writer  for  the  SPARK 
(Students  Promoting  Awareness 
of  Research  Knowledge)  program 
in  the  Office  of  Research.  Since 
joining  the  program  in  Novem- 
ber, he  has  written  articles  for  the  Guelph  Mercury,  On- 
tario Pork’s  Pigs,  Pork  and  Progress  magazine  and  the 
University’s  Research  magazine. 

He  enjoys  the  camaraderie  of  the  “tight-knit”  group 
of  student  writers  and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  ef- 
forts produce  tangible  results.  “When  you  have  an  arti- 
cle in  print  that  you  can  hold  on  to,  it’s  satisfying.  I know 
I’ve  made  a contribution  because  I’ve  communicated 
something  to  somebody.” 

Fieldhouse  will  be  working  full  time  for  SPARK  over 
the  summer,  writing  articles  and  co-ordinating  the  up- 
coming “Advanced  Materials”  edition  of  Research. 

He’s  also  been  taking  weekly  salsa  dance  lessons  this 
year,  an  interest  spawned  when  a Mexican  friend  invited 
him  to  Latin  night  at  The  Bookshelf s “ebar”  in  down- 
town Guelph. 

“It’s  good  exercise  and  it’s  good  socially,”  he  says. 

Fieldhouse  works  out  at  the  Guelph  Y a few  times  a 
week  and  enjoys  reading  on  the  side,  usually  “something 
that  supports  whatever  else  I’m  doing.”  He  favours  good 
science  writing,  both  for  the  information  it  provides  and 
for  insights  into  effective  writing  styles.  He  also  likes  to 
relax  with  a good  article  from  publications  such  as 
Harper’s  Magazine  and  The  Atlantic. 


Robert  Fieldhouse 


Pedestrian,  Cycling  Routes 
Through  Dairy  Bush  to  Change 


Pedestrian  and  cycling  routes 
on  the  west  side  of  the  campus 
are  changing  permanently  effective 
July  I.  The  alterations  will  affect 
paths  that  lead  through  the  Dairy 
Bush  and  to  the  cow  path. 

The  changes  will  provide  safer 
walking  and  cycling  routes  on  cam- 
pus and  will  increase  the  protection 
of  the  Dairy  Bush,  which  is  an  impor- 
tant natural  area  used  for  teaching 
and  research,  says  Nancy  Sullivan, 
vice-president  (finance  and  adminis- 
tration). 

The  cow  path,  which  runs  adja- 
cent to  the  south  end  of  the  Dairy 
Bush,  will  be  closed  to  pedestrian  and 
cyclists  from  an  access  point  off  Ed- 
inburgh Road  to  the  south  end  of  the 
University’s  family  housing  com- 


plex. Fencing  will  be  installed  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  section  and 
continue  for  about  100  feet  along 
both  the  west  and  east  ends  of  the 
Dairy  Bush. 

Pedestrians  and  cyclists  currently 
using  this  segment  of  the  cow  path 
will  be  rerouted  to  a new  pathway  to 
the  south  that  will  link  to  Chancel- 
lors Way  (the  road  that  leads  from 
the  Richmond  Property  Ltd.  housing 
complex  to  Edinburgh  Road).  Light- 
ing will  be  installed  along  the  entire 
pathway.  Fencing  will  also  be  built 
along  both  the  east  and  west  ends  of 
the  housing  complex. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  Dairy 
Bush,  an  access  point  from  a field  off 
College  Avenue  near  Rodney  Boule- 
vard will  be  closed  and  a permanent 


gate  installed. 

Prof.  Doug  Larson,  Botany,  who 
uses  the  Dairy  Bush  in  his  teaching 
and  research,  says  the  changes,  espe- 
cially the  fencing,  will  help  protect 
the  resource  for  future  generations. 
Some  of  the  trees  in  the  Dairy  Bush 
date  back  to  1780.  “It  was  once  part 
of  the  large  intact  deciduous  forest 
that  was  southern  Ontario,”  he  says. 
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For  the  Future  of  the  World 

Former  refugee  marries  his  humanitarian  and  environmental  passions  to  engineer  change 
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nations,  says:  “It  sounds  cliche,  but  I 
thought  of  Canada  as  a more 
peace-loving  nation.” 

After  arriving  here,  he  spent 
about  18  months  improving  his  Eng- 
lish while  working  on  a farm  in 
Prince  Edward  Island.  He  began  his 
undergraduate  degree  at  Mount 
Allison  University  (where  he  met  his 
wife,  Rachel),  then  transferred  to  the 
Technical  University  of  Nova  Scotia 
(since  incorporated  into  Dalhousie 
University).  He  completed  both  un- 
dergraduate and  master’s  degrees  in 
chemical  engineering  and  air 
pollution  control. 

Farabakhsh  then  worked  on  site 
remediation  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment, including  studying  contami- 
nation of  groundwater  with  fuel  oil 
from  an  industrial  park  in  Sydney, 
N.S.  He  also  worked  for  an  environ- 
mental consulting  company  that  de- 
veloped water  and  waste-water 
treatment  technology,  including  bi- 
ological batch  reactor  systems  and 
hydroponic  ponds  for  treating  waste 
water. 

Wishing  to  pursue  research  inter- 
ests, he  went  to  the  University  of  Al- 
berta for  a PhD  in  environmental 
engineering,  then  applied  for  a posi- 
tion at  U of  G. 

The  confirmed  environmentalist 
and  humanitarian  has  found  an- 
other calling  here  — in  his  teaching. 
Referring  not  just  to  his  undergradu- 
ate courses  but  also  to  U of  G’s  wider 
involvement  in  such  programs  as 
Engineers  Without  Borders, 
Farabakhsh  says  he  made  the  right 
choice  a year  ago. 

“Guelph  attracts  exceptional  stu- 
dents, not  only  academically  but  also 
those  who  are  looking  for  alterna- 
tives and  who  are  committed  to  the 
future  of  the  world.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Waste-water  treatment  as 
an  art  form?  For  Prof. 
Khosrow  Farahbakhsh,  Engineering, 
it  might  be  a case  of  that  “eye  of  the 
beholder”  adage.  Speaking  of  his 
research  and  teaching  in 
environmental  engineering  since  his 
arrival  at  Guelph  last  summer,  he 
says:  “Turning  something  we 

consider  nuisance  or  a waste  into 
useful  products  — that  has  great 
appeal.” 

In  a more  metaphorical  sense,  he 
might  also  be  talking  about  the 
roundabout  route  that  led 
Farahbakhsh,  a member  of  a perse- 
cuted minority  in  Iran,  out  of  his 
war-torn  nation  and  eventually  to 
Canada,  where  he  has  since  found 
ways  to  combine  an  environmental 
and  humanitarian  ethos  with  his  fas- 
cination for  environmental  engi- 
neering. 

“The  ultimate  goal  is  to  serve  hu- 
manity,” he  says.  “From  an  environ- 
mental perspective,  we  need  to 
reduce  our  waste  and  learn  how  to 
deal  with  the  waste  we  generate.” 

As  a member  of  the  Urban  Sys- 
tems Environmental  Design  Centre 
in  the  School  of  Engineering, 
Farabakhsh  is  pursuing  that  goal 
through  related  projects  in  sustain- 
able waste  management  techniques. 

He’s  studying  the  use  of  mem- 
branes in  water  treatment  and 
waste-water  reuse,  work  that  he 
hopes  will  help  test  technologies  and 
determine  the  efficacy  of  reusing 
municipal  or  industrial  waste  water. 
He’s  also  investigating  the  use  of  mi- 
crobes to  produce  hydrogen  from 
waste.  That  work  will  involve  grow- 
ing species  of  bacteria  in  a 
small-scale  reactor,  then  seeing 
where  the  technology  might  apply, 
perhaps  in  breaking  down  organic 
waste  produced  in  food  processing 
or  agriculture. 

Citing  the  efficiency  of  microbes, 
he  says:  “I  really  enjoy  working  with 
micro-organisms.  I have  developed  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  them. 
They’re  tiny  one-celled  organisms 
that  are  so  complex  in  many  ways.” 
On  a wider  scale,  Farabakhsh  is 
the  faculty  adviser  for  the  U of  G 
chapter  of  Engineers  Without  Bor- 
ders. Modelled  on  the  humanitarian 
organization  Doctors  Without  Bor- 
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ders,  the  group  aims  to  bring  needed 
technologies  to  people  in  developing 
countries. 

“There’s  a new  breed  of  engineers 
who  really  care  about  the  world,”  he 
says. 

Besides  considering  workshops 
to  discuss  water  issues  in  developing 
countries,  Farabakhsh  is  taking  part 
in  a Red  Cross-sponsored  confer- 
ence in  May  about  sanitation  in 
Third  World  countries.  Earlier  this 
year,  he  had  a chance  to  discuss  the 
broader  implications  of  technology 
when  Engineers  Without  Borders  in- 
vited him  — along  with  Prof.  Craig 
Johnson,  Political  Science  — to  dis- 
cuss University  of  California 
biologist  Jared  Diamond’s  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  book,  Guns,  Genus 
and  Steel,  during  a Guelph  forum. 

Farabakhsh  says  the  “oneness”  of 
humanity  is  equally  central  to  his  re- 


search interests  and  to  his  personal 
beliefs.  “The  most  important  task 
anyone  could  be  involved  in  is  ser- 
vice to  humanity.” 

That  conviction  was  both  tested 
and  strengthened  by  his  experiences 
in  Iran.  As  a member  of  the  Baha’i 
faith,  he  was  ineligible  to  attend  uni- 
versity, despite  scoring  the  third- 
highest  mark  in  his  province.  In  1 979 
came  the  Iranian  revolution,  then 
the  beginning  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 


Along  with  his  brothers,  he  was  run- 
ning a mechanic’s  shop  in  1 983  when 
he  decided,  more  or  less  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  to  flee  Iran  on  the 
back  of  a friend’s  motorcycle. 

On  a gruelling  48-hour  journey, 
they  went  without  food  and  water 
for  long  stretches  and  had  to  bribe 
police  at  checkpoints  in  Pakistan  be- 
fore finally  reaching  Karachi.  There, 
they  hooked  up  with  the  Baha’i  com- 
munity, which  helped  them  begin 
the  refugee  application  process. 
Within  a year,  Farabakhsh  was  on  a 
plane  bound  for  Canada. 

Looking  back  on  Iran’s  eight-year 
war  with  its  neighbour,  which  killed 
and  injured  millions  of  people  and 
caused  environmental  and  cultural 
devastation,  he  shakes  his  head  as  he 
says:  “Not  one  inch  of  difference 
happened  with  the  border.” 

Something  of  that  experience 
would  eventually  fuel  his  involve- 
ment in  a plan  to  build  a peace  me- 
morial in  Dartmouth,  N.S.,  where  he 
was  studying  chemical  engineering. 
Under  the  project,  a group  called 
Metro  Youth  for  Global  Unity  col- 
lected rocks  and  artifacts  sent  by 
more  than  80  countries  to  use  in 
building  the  World  Peace  Pavilion. 

“Our  basement  was  filled  with 
rocks  and  bricks,"  he  says.  They  in- 
cluded pieces  sent  from  the  Berlin 
Wall  and  the  Great  Wall  of  China 
(Canada’s  contribution  was  a block 
of  sandstone  from  the  Peace  Tower 
in  Ottawa).  The  pavilion  was  inau- 
gurated by  the  G7  foreign  ministers 
during  their  meeting  in  Halifax  in 
1995. 

Even  before  arriving  in  Canada, 
the  engineer  had  equated  the  coun- 
try with  the  likes  of  Lester  Pearson, 
former  prime  minister  and  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winner.  Farabakhsh, 
who  had  considered  the  United 
States  and  Australia  as  possible  desti- 


Engineering professor  Khosrow  Farahbakhsh  is  a committed  environ- 
mentalist who  says  his  ultimate  goal  is  to  serve  humanity. 
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OAC  Recognizes  Contributions 


Continued  from  page  1 

emerging  needs,”  Pearson  told  the 
gathering. 

Interviewed  later,  he  said  the  new 
identity  emphasizes  for  today’s 
younger  and  largely  urban  audience 
that  the  college’s  mandate  extends 
beyond  its  traditional  agricultural 
roots  to  cover  food,  the  environment 
and  rural  communities. 

“The  University  of  Guelph  is  al- 
ready strongly  positioned  in  food 
and  the  environment,”  he  said.  Not- 
ing that  he  hopes  to  draw  more  top 
students  to  U of  G in  these  areas,  he 
added:  “We’re  not  broadening  the 
mandate  but  making  the  language 
more  contemporary  to  attract  stu- 
dents. Agriculture  alone  doesn’t  res- 
onate with  high  school  kids.” 

He  said  the  OAC  dean’s  advisory 
council  and  the  college’s  communi- 
cations committee  worked  with 
Deuce  Design  of  Kitchener  for  four 
months  to  examine  OAC’s  image, 
including  its  name  and  identifiers. 

The  college  will  undertake  a mar- 
ket analysis  in  preparation  for 
planned  changes  to  its  B.Sc.(Agr.) 
program  later  this  year.  It  also  plans 
to  contact  high  schools  in  southern 
Ontario  to  learn  more  about  stu- 


dents’ perceptions  of  OAC  and  to 
provide  more  information  about  its 
programs. 


AWARDS  PRESENTED 

At  the  banquet,  Prof.  Mary  Buhr, 
associate  dean  (academic),  and 
Terry  Daynard,  associate  dean  (re- 
search and  innovation),  presented 
appreciation  certificates  and 
agri-food  and  rural  volunteer 
recognition  awards. 

This  year’s  Outstanding  Service 
Award  went  to  1959  OAC  graduate 
Brian  Ellsworth  for  his  contributions 
to  the  Ontario  and  Canadian 
agri-food  industries.  He  has  served 
as  Canada’s  representative  on  the  In- 
ternational Egg  Commission  and  as 
a member  of  the  Canadian 
Agri-Marketing  Association,  the 
Poultry  Industry  Council,  the  On- 
tario Institute  of  Agrologists  and  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Nuffield 
Scholars. 

Ellsworth  helped  establish  an  in- 
dustrial research  chair  in  egg  mate- 
rial science  at  U of  G and  has 
facilitated  collaboration  between  the 
Canadian  egg  and  poultry  industry 
and  the  University’s  poultry  and  egg 


science  groups.  He  has  served  on  the 
advisory  committee  for  the  OAC  In- 
ternship for  Young  Leaders  Program 
and  as  a director  of  the  Advanced 
Agricultural  Leadership  Program. 

This  year’s  event  included  the  in- 
duction of  1951  OAC  graduate  Don 
Rutherford  into  the  Order  of  OAC. 
Established  in  1999  by  the  OAC 
Alumni  Foundation,  the  order  com- 
memorates the  125th  anniversary  of 
the  college  and  recognizes  significant 
financial  contributions  through  en- 
dowed donations  towards  the  teach- 
ing and  study  of  agriculture,  food 
and  the  environment,  and 

community  and  rural  development. 

In  1998,  Rutherford  gave 

$256,000  towards  the  $1 -million  res- 
toration of  the  historical  conserva- 
tory greenhouse  on  campus  and 
establishment  of  the  adjoining  gar- 
dens, now  called  the  Rutherford 
Conservatory  and  Gardens.  A 
long-standing  member  of  the  OAC 
Alumni  Foundation,  he  has  pro- 
vided leadership  to  the  college  and 
has  undertaken  community  initia- 
tives, including  fundraising  for  the 
Ross  Memorial  Hospital  in  Lindsay. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Plant  Sale  Draws  a Crowd 


Continued  from  page  1 


water  needs  together  also  helps  cut 
back  on  water  use  because  plants  can 
have  a greater  mass  of  soil  that’s 
damper,  says  Ross.  And  creating 
shady  areas  in  the  yard  cuts  down  on 
the  intensity  of  the  sun  and  helps 
create  a microclimate  of  more  hu- 
mid air. 

She  notes  that  when  moisture  is 
scarce  and  temperatures  climb 
above  30  C,  most  of  the  lawn  grasses 
in  Ontario  go  dormant.  Watering 
helps  a little,  but  a better,  lon- 
ger-term solution  is  to  add  a mixture 
of  clover  and  other  more 
drought-tolerant  grasses  through- 
out the  lawn,  she  says. 

Ross  holds  two  U of  G degrees  — 
a B.Sc.(Agr.)  majoring  in  resources 
management  and  an  M.Sc.  in  rural 
planning  — but  she  accumulated 
her  immense  knowledge  of  horticul- 
ture from  experimenting  with  gar- 
dening on  a large  property  she  and 
her  partner  owned  in  northern 
Ontario. 

“Like  many  people,  I started  gar- 
dening because  I had  two  young 
children  and  wanted  to  spend  time 
with  them  outside.” 

She  started  out  with  only  a few 
plants,  but  the  number  kept  grow- 
ing. People  soon  began  admiring  her 
gardens  and  asking  her  for  advice  on 
their  own  landscape  designs.  She 
opened  a landscape  planning  busi- 
ness called  Gardens  by  Design  that 
she  still  runs  today. 

Ross  and  her  family  moved  back 
to  Guelph  in  1998,  and  she  began 
working  at  the  Arboretum  in  2001. 
She  maintains  the  Gosling  Wildlife 
Gardens,  the  David  G.  Porter  Me- 
I morial  Japanese  Garden,  the  Edna 


and  Frank  C.  Miller  English  Garden, 
the  Italian  Garden,  the  OAC  ’56  Park 
in  the  Garden  and  many  smaller  or- 
namental garden  areas  throughout 
the  Arboretum. 

She’s  also  one  of  the  big  muscles 
behind  the  Arboretum  Auxiliary’s 
plant  sale.  Ross  spends  one  day  a 
week  helping  the  many  auxiliary  vol- 
unteers plant  and  transplant  some  of 
the  more  than  10,000  woody  and 
herbaceous  plants  that  will  be  of- 
fered for  sale  Sept.  1 1 from  9 a.m.  to 
3 p.m.  at  the  Hilton  Centre. 

It’s  time  well  spent  because  last 
year’s  sale  drew  about  2,000  people 
from  as  far  away  as  Ottawa  and 
Windsor  who  bought  $43,000  worth 
of  plants  in  six  hours.  The  funds  gen- 
erated enable  the  Arboretum  to 
maintain  the  grounds  and  imple- 
ment improvements  and  new  devel- 
opments. 

Now  in  its  ninth  year,  the  sale  has 
grown  through  word  of  mouth  and 
through  articles  and  mentions  in 
Gardening  Life  and  Canadian  Gar- 
dening, as  well  as  smaller  gardening 
publications. 

“The  gates  open  at  9 a.m.,  but 
people  are  already  lined  up  before  I 
arrive  at  7,”  says  Ross. 

The  sale  includes  many  native 
plants  that  are  known  to  be  hardy  in 
the  Guelph  area,  but  she  also  grows 
more  obscure  plants  that  appeal  to 
collectors.  “I  know  that  if  something 
is  rare,  it  will  sell.” 

One  of  the  rarer  plants  she’s  been 
growing  for  this  year’s  sale  is  Acan- 
thus or  bear’s  breeches,  a large  plant 
that  has  a flower  similar  to  that  of  a 
foxglove  or  snapdragon,  but  it’s  pur- 
ple and  grey  in  colour. 


Ross  gets  the  seeds  from  seed  ex- 
changes offered  through  partner- 
ships with  international  botanical 
gardens  and  specialty  societies  the 
Arboretum  belongs  to.  She  says 
there  is  definitely  a trend  towards 
bold,  bright  colours  and  textures. 

“I  think  as  a generation  of  gar- 
deners is  maturing,  they’re  also  be- 
coming more  confident  in  then- 
gardening  abilities,  so  they  tend  to 
move  away  from  the  soft  pink  and 
purple  flowers  and  have  fun  com- 
bining hotter  colours  like  acid  green 
with  purple.” 

In  the  dozens  of  talks  Ross  gives 
at  the  Arboretum  and  for  horticul- 
ture clubs  around  Ontario,  she  finds 
that  people  often  want  to  be  reas- 
sured that  they’re  doing  the  right 
things  with  their  gardens. 

“I  think  a lot  of  people  have  an 
innate  ability  to  garden,  but  they 
don’t  feel  confident  to  do  what  they 
know  might  be  right.  People  think 
there  are  rules,  but  that’s  simply  not 
true.  I tell  them  to  trust  themselves 
and  draw  on  their  own  experience.” 

She  also  gets  a lot  of  technical 
questions  about  diseases  and  insects. 
People  should  look  at  the  whole  of 
their  garden  when  trying  to  assess 
their  problems,  she  says. 

The  Arboretum  offers  a variety  of 
workshops  on  plants  throughout  the 
year.  Upcoming  sessions  include 
“Plant  Propagation”  June  8,  “About 
Trees”  June  22,  “Fern  Identification 
and  Propagation”  July  8 and  “Grow- 
ing Native  Plants  From  Seeds”  Sept. 
21  and  23. 

For  more  details,  visit  the  website 
www.uoguelph.ca/arboretum. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken  on  campus,  you  will 
have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  to  be  held  in  June  for  a $50  gift 
certificate  provided  by  the  U of  G Bookstore.  Anyone  who  submits  the 
right  answer  by  May  7 at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible.  The  following  people 
correctly  identified  that  the  April  21  photo  was  of  the  OVC  main 
building:  Wayne  Aitken,  Stephen  Gazzola  and  Kyle  Hellewell.  If  you 
can  identify  the  above  photo,  send  your  response  to  r.cooper@ 
exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext.  56982.  photo  by  rachelle  cooper 


CFI  Funding  to  10 


Continued  from  page  1 


analysis  “from  gene  to  behaviour 
and  vice  versa.” 

“My  long-term  objective  is  to  un- 
derstand social  recognition  and 
social  learning  at  various  levels:  their 
underlying  neurobiological  mecha- 
nisms, their  roles  within  the  com- 
plexity of  a social  system  and  their 
evolutionary  significance  and 
history.” 

Psychology  professor  Saba  Safdar 
will  use  the  nearly  $98,000  she  re- 
ceived from  CFI  to  study  the  process 
of  adjustment  for  international  stu- 
dents in  Canada. 

“With  increased  globalization 
and  the  expansion  of  international 
education,  researchers  — particu- 
larly psychologists  — have  a unique 
opportunity  to  provide  insight  into 
the  phenomenon  of  intercultural 
contact  and  the  process  of 
adjustment,”  she  says. 

Safdar  also  plans  to  develop  and 
evaluate  intercultural  training  pro- 
grams to  increase  the  academic  and 
social  adaptation  of  Canadian  stu- 
dents studying  abroad. 

Engineering  professor  Andrea 
Bradford  will  use  her  $ 1 25,000  to  de- 
velop urban  watershed  management 
systems  that  meet  the  needs  of  hu- 
mans without  neglecting  the  needs 
of  aquatic  ecosystems. 

“Field  studies  are  a very  impor- 
tant part  of  my  research  program,” 


she  says.  “With  this  grant,  I am  able 
to  acquire  the  field  equipment  that  is 
absolutely  essential  to  beginning 
what  I see  as  my  life's  work.” 

Other  U of  G New  Opportunities 
recipients  are: 

Prof.  Christina  Caruso,  Botany, 
$125,000  for  research  on  plant 
ecological  genetics; 

1 Prof.  Hermann  Eberl,  Mathemat- 
ics and  Statistics,  $34,270  for  a 
computational  biomathematics 
laboratory; 

■ Prof.  Lewis  Lukens,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, $124,788  for  an  environ- 
mental genomics  lab  and  plant 
bioinformatics  facility; 

• Prof.  Hafiz  Maherali,  Botany, 
$125,000  to  study  the  genetics, 
evolution  and  ecosystem  conse- 
quences of  plant  physiological 
traits; 

• Prof.  Robert  McLaughlin,  Zool- 
ogy, $124,643  to  research  the  eco- 
logical consequences  of  move- 
ment in  fish; 

• Prof.  Jayasankar  Subramanian, 
Plant  Agriculture,  $1 19,620  to  ex- 
plore the  use  of  plant  biotechnol- 
ogy; and 

• Prof.  Patricia  Turner,  Pathobi- 
ology,  $82,843  to  study  genetics 
and  susceptibility  to  immune 
dysregulation  disease  in  mice. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


EYE  EXAMS  NOW  ARRANGED 


• Eye  Doctor  Proscriptions  Filled 

• Two  Opticians  with  over  4#  Yo«ra  Combined  Experience 

• Seniors  Discount  Available 

Scott  Coburn  Optical 

"A  Name  You  Can  Trust  In  Eyewear" 

Mon.-Thurs.  9:30  a.m. -6  p.m. 

Fri.  9:30  a.m. -8  p.m.;  Sat.  9:30  a.m. -4  p.m. 

Telephone  821-2020 


123  WYNDHAM  ST.  N.  Opposite  the  old  Post  Office 
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FOR  SALE 


1996  Honda  Civic  CX  hatchback, 
five-speed,  silver,  104,000  kilo- 
metres, certified,  e-tested,  Ken,  Ext. 
52017. 


Wills  piano,  excellent  condition, 
Zoe,  Ext.  52972  or  780-0360. 


Quasar  microwave  oven,  excellent 
condition,  821-8812. 


1994  Mazda  323,  new  battery  and 
brakes,  e-tested  with  safety  certifi- 
cate, 82,000  miles,  824-3127  or 
zhouh@uoguelph.ca. 


Three-bedroom,  two-storey  home 
in  Woodland  Glen,  2,200  square 
feet,  hardwood  floors,  finished  base- 
ment, central  air  and  vac,  security 
system,  in-ground  pool,  profession- 
ally landscaped,  823-8548. 


BodyGuard  LS  treadmill,  rarely  used 
except  as  clothes  rack,  Jeff,  Ext. 
58770  or  jschieck@uoguelph.ca. 


White  plantation  custom  wooden 
shutters,  two  panels  with  divider  rail 
and  hardware,  fits  window  53% 
inches  wide  by  61%  inches  high, 
836-0461  or  dentrainor@sympatico. 


Babylon  5 television  series  VHS 
tapes,  including  complete  first  sea- 
son, 60  episodes  available,  Patricia, 
Ext.  54086  or  pbell@uoguelph.ca. 


Sony  32-inch  Wega  television  with 
stand,  Samsung  192N  19-inch  LCD 
monitor,  40-gallon  fish  tank  with 
accessories,  821-3331  or  Redgry- 
phon@rogers.com. 


1973  upright  piano  made  by  Lons- 
dale Piano  Co.,  needs  work,  best 
offer,  Ext.  55018  or  brreid@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Perennial  plants,  more  than  40  dif- 
ferent types,  by  appointment,  leave 
message  at  821-1879. 


Men’s  and  women’s  bicycles;  air 
conditioner,  12,000  BTU,  like  new; 
single  bed;  king-size  mattress; 
dresser;  chairs;  pressure  cooker;  Cre- 
ative deep  fryer/steamer;  child  bicy- 
cle carrier,  824-5440  evenings  or 
weekends. 


Moving  sale  May  8 at  5660  Jones 
Baseline,  north  of  Guelph  Lake  and 
Mill  Road:  rustic  oak  table,  elec- 
tronics, couch  and  chair  set, 
queen-sized  bed,  Stork  Craft  crib 
with  mattress  and  bedding,  toys, 
kitchen  table  and  chairs,  office 
chair,  child’s  bed,  836-  0926. 


appliances,  one  parking  space,  cable 
TV  and  heat  included,  available  June 
1,  $850  a month  plus  hydro, 
836-8117. 


Room  in  new  home  in  Clairfields 
area,  four  roommates,  four  baths, 
two  lounges,  large  kitchen,  new 
appliances,  suitable  for  student, 
$340  a month  plus  utilities,  Ryan, 
821-9309  or  bitbyter03@hotmail. 
com. 


Two  rooms  in  raised  basement  of 
modern  home  in  south  end,  fur- 
nished or  unfurnished,  separate 
bathroom  and  kitchen,  laundry, 
cable,  non-smokers,  no  pets,  refer- 
ences, available  immediately,  824- 
5440  after  5 p.m. 


Furnished  upper  and/or  basement 
room,  private  baths,  cooking  facili- 
ties, close  to  Zehrs,  bus  and  campus, 
parking,  laundry,  available  immedi- 
ately until  September,  $350  a month 
inclusive,  Grace,  Ext.  54021,  766- 
4638  or  gadamska@ovc.uoguelph. 
ca. 


Bedroom  with  attached  kitchenette 
and  study  room  in  quiet,  non-smok- 
ing adult  home,  less  than  two  miles 
from  campus,  leave  message  at 
763-1236  or  send  e-mail  to  bard- 
well@ovc.uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  two-bedroom  exclusive 
condo  in  Guelph,  Jacuzzi,  fireplace, 
air,  laundry,  parking,  fitness  room, 
short-  or  long-term  rental,  available 
June  1,  $1,500  a month  inclusive, 
Carol,  823-1857. 


Unfurnished  four-bedroom  house 
in  south  end,  large  private  yard  and 
deck,  central  air/heating/vacuum, 
four  baths,  sunken  family  room  with 
cathedral  ceiling,  walk  to  University, 


suitable  for  sabbatical  professor, 
available  immediately,  $1,800  a 
month  plus  utilities,  822-0525  or 
asadanan@uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  Paris,  France,  short-term  rentals; 
furnished  two-bedroom  holiday 
home  in  Antibes  on  French  Riviera, 
weekly  or  monthly,  836-6745  or 
fnmoll@  webtv.net. 


WANTED 


Ticket  for  June  17  morning  convoca- 
tion ceremony,  Natalie,  836-5922  or 
nnewby@oguelph.ca. 


Furnished  two-bedroom  downtown 
apartment  or  house  to  sublet  for 
May  and  June  for  professor.  Ext. 
53396  or  raizada@uoguelph.ca. 


Mature,  responsible  adult  male  to 
share  two-bedroom  condo  town- 
house  at  Gordon  and  Kortright, 
available  Aug.  1,  823-9233. 


Room  in  Guelph  from  May  until 
September/October  for  male 
smoker,  Clayton,  902-860-3364  or 
achilds@hfic.eastlink.ca. 


Full-sized  keyboard  in  good  condi- 
tion (not  a piano),  needn’t  have  a lot 
of  options,  leave  message  at  763- 
1236  or  send  e-mail  to  bardwell@ 
ovc.uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Experienced  tutor  for  intro  genetics 
and  intro  microbiology,  Patricia, 
pbell@uoguelph.ca. 


Copy  editor  with  experience  editing 
academic  text,  787-2660  or 
jrhappy@cogeco.ca. 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 


Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 


Helen  Maciag 


Michael  H.C.  McMurray 

Partner 


210  Kortright  Road  West,  Unit  #5 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X4 
Telephone:  (519)  826-4774 
Fax: (519) 826-4994 

Email:  michaelmcmurray@on.aibn.com 


Black  chain-link  fence,  70  feet  long, 
four  feet  high,  11  posts,  four-foot 
gate,  like  new,  827-0543. 


FOR  RENT 


One-bedroom  apartment  in  Mills 
Lofts,  hardwood  floors,  exposed 
brick  walls,  Barzotti  cabinets,  five 


RETIREMENT  & ESTATE  PLANNING 

• Do  you  have  questions  about  your 
retirement  options? 

• Michael  can  help  you  explore  the  options 
available  to  you 

• Call  today  for  a free  consultation 


SUMMER  FUN  FOR 
EVERYONE! 

Memorable,  best- loved  day  camp  activities 
for  children  and  youth  aged  5-14  years. 


JULY  & AUGUST 

UNIVERSITY  OF 
GUELPH  CAMPUS 


CALL  837-0387 
or  www.rainbowdaycamp.com 


RONA 


decks 


SlAVX* 

PREMIUM  LUMBER 


play  centres 


fences 


The  How-To  People. 


55  Dawson  Road 

GUELPH 

821-5744 


On  the  Fergus-Elora  Road 

ELORA 

846-5381 


Make  your  outdoor  projects  come  true  with  Rona! 


I Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 
I Athletic  Program 

• Martial  Arts  • Skating 

• Swimming  • Yoga 

I KinderMusik 

I Core  French 
I Monthly  Field  Trips 
I Certified  Montessori  Teachers 


Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
Vi  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 

Downtown  Guelph 

151  Waterloo  Ave. 

Guelph,  OnL 

836-3810 


“ Within  the  Child  Lies 
the  Fate  of  the  Future” 

Dr.  Maria  Montessori 


w w w.guelpli  montessori.com 


e sure  to  enjoy ; 
your  career 
and  get  the 
most  out  oj 
each  work  day. 
let  us  help  you 
see  your  world 
more clearly. = 


Canvision  Optical 
566  Woolwich  Street 

Guelph,  ON  N1H7G5  7l)0"/0/0 
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ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum’s  Sunday  afternoon 
walks  continue  May  9 and  16  with 
“Woodland  Wildflowers”  and  May 
23  with  “Alien  Invaders!”  The  walks 
begin  at  2 p.m.  at  the  Nature  Centre. 


Richard  Tofflemire  leads  a work- 
shop on  bird  sounds  May  26  from 
7:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $50.  Reg- 
istration and  payment  are  required 
by  May  12.  Call  Ext  52358. 


Summer  forest  birds  are  the  focus  of 
a workshop  led  by  interpretive  biol- 
ogist Chris  Earley  May  28  from  9 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $45.  Registra- 
tion and  payment  are  due  May  14. 


Justin  Peter  presents  a workshop  on 
housing  cavity-nesting  birds  May  29 
from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $45. 
The  deadline  for  registration  and 
payment  is  May  14. 


ART  CENTRE 


Opening  May  6 at  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre  is  “Marion 
Tuu’luq,”  featuring  37  works  by  one 
of  Canada’s  foremost  Inuit  artists. 
Guest  curator  Marie  Bouchard  will 
give  a gallery  talk  at  12:30  p.m.,  fol- 
lowed by  a dessert  reception. 


Hmfs 


The  art  centre  will  hold  week-long 
art  camps  for  children  aged  seven  to 
11  this  summer.  Registration  must 
be  done  in  person  at  the  art  centre. 
For  more  details,  call  837-0010. 


CONFERENCES 


U of  G’s  17th  annual  Teaching  and 
Learning  Innovations  Conference 
runs  May  12  in  Rozanski  Hall.  This 
year’s  theme  is  “Assessing  Learning 
in  a University  Setting.”  For  pro- 
gram and  registration  information, 
visit  www.tss.uoguelph.ca/  tli.html. 


Senior  Women  Academic  Adminis- 
trators of  Canada,  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University  and  U of  G are  sponsor- 
ing the  conference  “Exploring 
Mentoring  for  Women  in  Academe" 
May  20  from  8 a.m.  to  noon  at 
Laurier.  For  online  registration,  visit 
www.mentoring.wlu.ca. 


NOTICES 


A master’s  student  working  with 
Prof.  Scott  Maitland,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition,  is  look- 
ing for  people  aged  18  to  23  who  live 
or  have  lived  in  a stepfamily.  Partici- 
pants will  answer  questions  about 
their  life,  perceptions  of  stepfamilies 
and  feelings  about  stress  and  coping. 


If  you’re  interested,  leave  a message 
with  your  contact  information  at 
Ext.  54822  or  send  e-mail  to 
jschmi02@uoguelph.ca.  Participants 
will  be  eligible  for  two  $50  draws. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  offering 
classes  in  relaxation  and  stress  man- 
agement skills  beginning  May  18. 
The  12-session  program  runs  Tues- 
days and  Thursdays  from  8 to  9 p.m. 
in  UC  441.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.uoguelph.ca/-  ksomers  or 
leave  a message  at  Ext.  52662. 


Animal-Care  Services  in  the  Central 
Animal  Facility  will  hold  its  12th 
annual  open  house  May  19  from 
11:30  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  The  event  will 
include  guided  tours,  free  draws  and 
desserts,  and  a barbecue  lunch  for 
$5.  Proceeds  go  to  the  United  Way. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  seminar  series  pres- 
ents Renate  Naumann  and 
Wolfgang  Knoll  of  Germany’s  Max 
Planck  Institute  of  Polymer 
Research  May  6 at  10:45  a.m.  in 
MacNaughton  222.  Their  topic  is 
“Ion  Transport  Through  Tethered 
Bilayer  Lipid  Membranes.” 


The  Department  of  Physics  presents 
Ren6  Bilodeau  of  the  Lawrence 
Berkeley  National  Laboratory  dis- 
cussing “Experimental  Studies  of 
Atomic  and  Molecular  Negative 
Ions”  May  6,  De-Tong  Jiang  of  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan  May  10 
and  Diane  deKerckhove  of  Marian- 
opolis  College  in  Montreal  May  20. 
The  seminars  begin  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  113. 


The  Department  of  Pathobiology 
presents  Victoria  Edge  of  Health 
Canada  discussing  “Foodborne  and 
Waterborne  Enteric  Illness  in  First 
Nation  Communities”  May  14  at  2 
p.m.  in  Pathobiology  2106. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  Michael 
Skalski,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry, is  May  7 at  2 p.m.  in 
Axelrod  337.  The  thesis  is  “The  Role 
of  SNARE-Mediated  Membrane 
Trafficking  in  Regulating  Cellular 
Adhesion.”  His  adviser  is  Prof.  Marc 
Coppolino. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Mithila  Jugulam,  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  is  May  10  at  1:30  p.m.  in 
Graham  Hall  3301.  The  thesis  is  “In 


Vitro  and  Genetic  Investigation  of 
Auxinic  Herbicide  Resistance  in 
Wild  Mustard  ( Sinapis  arvensis  L.).” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Chris  Hall. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Sang-Hyun  Kim,  Pathobiology, 
is  May  1 1 at  9:30  a.m.  in 
Pathobiology  101.  The  thesis  is 
“Studies  of  Plasmid  p0157-Encoded 
Genes  Involved  in  the  Late-Stage 
Lipid  A Assembly  and  Modifications 
in  Escherichia  coli  0157:H7.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Carlton  Gyles. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


OPIRG-Guelph  will  hold  its  25th 
annual  Speed  River  cleanup  June  5, 
starting  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Royal  City 
Park.  A free  barbecue  for  partici- 
pants will  follow  at  McCrae  House. 
To  arrange  for  free  bus  transporta- 
tion or  child  care,  call  824-  2091  by 
May  31. 


Guelph  and  Wellington  County 
Master  Gardeners  will  hold  a plant 
sale  May  8 from  8:30  to  1 1:30  a.m.  at 
the  Guelph  Turfgrass  Institute. 


The  Guelph  Concert  Band,  GCB 
Swing  Band  and  vocalist  Heather 
Bambrick  perform  May  8 at  the  Ra- 
mada  Inn.  For  tickets,  call  763-3000. 


Pre-Flight  Summer  Program  Gears  Up 

UofG  helps  give  students  with  learning  disabilities  the  information  and  confidence  they  need  to  succeed  at  university 


The  transition  from  high  school  to 
university  can  be  scary  for  any  young 
person,  but  it’s  particularly  difficult  for  a 
student  with  a learning  disability,  says  Lynda 
Slater,  education  specialist  in  the  Centre  for 
Students  With  Disabilities  (CSD).  U of  G is 
helping  to  give  students  with  learning 
disabilities  the  information  and  confidence 
they  need  to  succeed  at  university  through  a 
week-long  summer  preparation  program 
called  Pre- Flight. 

Running  July  2 to  9,  Pre-Flight  is  not  just 
for  U of  G applicants.  It’s  open  to  any  Ontario 
high  school  student  with  a learning  disability 
who  plans  to  attend  university  somewhere  in 
the  province  this  September.  The  funding  pro- 
vided by  the  Ministry  of  Training,  Colleges 
and  Universities’  Learning  Opportunities  Task 
Force  (LOTF)  allows  U of  G to  offer  the  pro- 
gram free  of  charge  to  20  successful  applicants. 

Pre-Flight  gives  students  a real  taste  of  the 
stresses  and  excitement  of  university  life  long 
before  Labour  Day,  says  Slater.  “We  try  to 
mimic  a week  at  university  by  creating  a simi- 
lar academic  and  social  atmosphere.” 

Participants  complete  written  and  oral  as- 
signments and  tests  while  having  the  distrac- 
tions of  living  in  residence,  meeting  new 
people  and  trying  to  squeeze  in  social 
activities. 

“There’s  a great  deal  of  focus  placed  on 
helping  students  understand  that  'learning 
disability’  does  not  mean  ‘inability,’”  she  says. 
“Learning  disabilities  are  information-pro- 
cessing  deficits  in  students  with  average  to 
above  average  intelligence.  These  disabilities 
often  make  learning  in  conventional  ways  a 
challenge." 

The  program  helps  students  understand 
the  nature  of  their  learning  disability,  examine 
the  strategies  they  currently  use  to  cope  and 


begin  to  predict  what  new  learning  strategies 
they  may  need  to  use  at  the  university  level. 

When  students  with  learning  disabilities 
begin  university,  it’s  often  the  first  time  they 
really  have  to  analyze  how  they  learn,  says  Slat- 
er. In  high  school,  they  receive  a lot  of  guidance 
and  support  from  parents  and  teachers,  and 
university  often  forces  them  to  restructure  the 
way  they  learn. 

“Without  any  type  of  transition  counsel- 
ling, students  often  don’t  discover  the  need  for 
new  learning  strategies  on  their  own  until 
they’re  well  into  their  first  semester.  The 
awareness  of  this,  once  they’re  immersed  in  a 
full  course  load  at  university,  can  create  feel- 
ings of  frustration,  anxiety  and  fear.” 

Giving  post-secondary  students  with  dis- 
abilities support  isn’t  new  — it’s  in  keeping 
with  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code,  which 
prohibits  discrimination  based  on  disability. 
The  CSD  opened  its  doors  in  1990,  and  since 
then,  the  number  of  students  using  the  centre’s 
services  has  grown  to  more  than  700.  Senate 
approved  policies  and  guidelines  for  under- 
graduate students  with  disabilities  in  1994  and 
for  graduate  students  with  disabilities  the  fol- 
lowing year.  U of  G’s  commitment  to  access  is 
also  strengthened  by  adherence  to  the 
Ontarians  With  Disabilities  Act. 

What  is  new  is  the  idea  of  giving  students 
with  learning  disabilities  a head  start  with  a 
summer  program.  The  idea  comes  out  of  re- 
search compiled  by  the  LOTF,  which  has  been 
providing  funding  to  post-secondary  institu- 
tions for  the  past  seven  years  to  enhance  transi- 
tion support  services  for  students  with  learning 
disabilities.  In  1999,  as  part  of  this  initiative, 
Guelph  began  to  offer  students  with  learning 
disabilities  a first-year  psychology  course 
called  “Learning  Disabilities:  Experience  to 
Understanding.”  Given  the  success  of  this  and 


other  programs  developed  by  the  CSD,  Slater’s 
department  received  funding  to  design  a sum- 
mer transition  pilot  program. 

Through  group  and  one-on-one  work- 
shops, Pre-Flight  students  become  aware  of 
their  own  learning  style  and  of  resources  avail- 
able to  them.  They  have  a chance  to  experi- 
ment with  how  adaptive  technologies  can  help 
them  with  their  assignments. 

“Becoming  comfortable  with  new  technol- 
ogy before  being  faced  with  real  assignments 
takes  a great  deal  of  pressure  off  students  in 
their  first  semester,”  Slater  says. 

First-year  sociology  student  Paul  Marley, 
who  took  part  in  last  summer’s  inaugural 
Pre-Flight  program,  says  it  gave  him  the  confi- 
dence to  make  his  first  year  at  Guelph  an  aca- 
demic and  social  success.  “If  I had  arrived  on 
campus  in  September  without  taking  part  in 
Pre-Flight,  I would  have  felt  a lot  more 
overwhelmed.” 

In  one  of  the  program’s  workshops,  Marley 
learned  how  to  use  a program  called  Inspira- 
tion, which  creates  a visual  spider  web  of  how 
his  essay  ideas  are  interconnected. 

“When  I try  to  do  everything  in  my  head, 
my  ideas  get  mixed  up  and  I lose  the  important 
points  I want  to  put  in  an  essay,”  he  says. 

One  of  the  first  exercises  Pre-Flight  partici- 
pants must  complete  is  to  describe  their  learn- 
ing disability  on  paper  and  orally  present  it  to  a 
peer  and  a professor.  That  exercise  was  invalu- 
able to  Stephen  Sweet,  who  also  took  part  in 
last  year’s  program. 

“Learning  I could  advocate  for  myself  to  my 
professors  gave  me  the  confidence  to  ask  for 
what  I'm  entitled  to.  Before,  many  people  used 
to  think  I just  wasn’t  trying  hard  enough,  and 
I’m  now  able  to  explain  that  I have  a lot  of  trou- 
ble with  sequencing  and  structuring  things." 

Because  of  Pre-Flight,  Sweet  took  advan- 


tage of  the  services  of  the  CSD  and  performed 
better  in  his  first  semester  of  the  hotel  and  food 
administration  co-op  program  than  he  had  in 
high  school.  “I  started  off  with  a lot  of  confi- 
dence in  what  I could  do,  and  as  a result,  I 
ended  up  doing  a lot  better.” 

Some  of  this  summer’s  sessions  will  be 
taught  by  Slater,  who  has  an  undergraduate  de- 
gree in  social  work,  a bachelor  of  education  and 
a master’s  of  education  specializing  in  learning 
disabilities  and  attention-deficit  disorders.  She 
will  be  joined  by  other  campus  instructors,  as 
well  as  Sweet  and  other  former  Pre-Flight 
students. 

After  spending  their  days  in  academic  ses- 
sions, program  participants  will  find  their  eve- 
nings filled  with  social  activities  planned  with 
the  help  of  two  residence  assistants  assigned  to 
them.  Last  year’s  activities  included  a movie 
night  at  the  Bookshelf,  a mocktail  bash,  barbe- 
cues, sports  and  a production  at  the  River  Run 
Centre. 

Slater  says  that  watching  Marley,  Sweet  and 
the  other  participants  come  out  of  their  shells 
throughout  the  week  and  leave  knowing  they 
aren’t  alone  in  their  learning  challenges  was 
very  rewarding. 

Sweet  says  he  felt  a sense  of  community 
right  from  the  beginning.  “I’ve  never  seen  a 
group  so  open  and  accepting  in  my  life.  We’ve 
all  kept  in  touch  and  talk  over  MSN  and  set  up 
times  to  meet  at  Gryphs  and  go  out.  The  expe- 
rience gave  me  a better  understanding  of  who  I 
am,  not  just  with  my  learning  disability,  but 
with  what  I was  looking  to  get  out  of  university 
and  out  of  my  future.” 

Applications  for  the  Pre-Flight  program  are 
available  at  www.counselling.uoguelph.ca/ 
csd/update/Preflight/preflighthome.html.  The 
application  deadline  is  May  21. 
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Some  members  of  Guelph’s  inaugural  Board  of  Governors  and  Senate,  as  well  as  administrators  from  U of  G's 
early  days,  attended  a brief  ceremony  before  Senate  last  week  to  unveil  a banner  marking  Guelph's  40th 
anniversary.  From  left  are  former  B of  G member  Arthur  Margison,  first  arts  dean  Murdo  MacKinnon,  former 
information  director  Doug  Waterston,  retired  registrar  Arnold  Holmes,  former  research  dean  Bill  Tossed, 
retired  OAC  professor  Murray  MacGregor,  former  OAC  dean  Rick  Richards,  first  B of  G chair  Thomas  McEwan, 
retired  comptroller  Neil  Sullivan,  first  physical  sciences  dean  Earl  MacNaughton,  former  B of  G member  Fred 
Kingsmill,  retired  OVC  professor  Tom  Hulland,  retired  athletics  director  Bill  Mitchell,  retired  OAC  professor 
Murray  Miller,  retired  OVC  professor  Donald  Barnum  and  president  AlastairSummerlee. 
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Guelph  Marks  Four  Decades 

Members  of  inaugural  B of  G,  Senate  are  among  guests  at  40th-anniversary  ceremony 


Renowned  Scholar 
Named  First  Chair 
in  Scottish  Studies 

Edinburgh  historian  to  join  U of  G in  August 


Terry  Gillespie  was  confused. 

Newly  arrived  at  the  fledgling 
University  of  Guelph  in  1965,  the 
PhD  student  had  reported  to  the  soil 
science  department.  But  his  adviser, 
Prof.  Ken  King,  wasn’t  there. 

You’ll  find  him  over  in  Puslinch 
field,  someone  said,  pointing 
Gillespie  towards  the  department’s 
research  plot  just  beyond  the  inter- 
section of  Stone  Road  and  Gordon 
Street.  At  the  field,  he  saw  two  men 
standing  in  the  plot  and  a third  man 
on  a tractor.  But  there  was  no  one 
who  resembled  the  professors  he’d 
encountered  earlier  while  studying 
physics  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  and  meteorology  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Back  at  the  office,  his  plaintive 
story  was  met  with  the  following  re- 
sponse: "The  guy  driving  the  tractor 
is  Prof.  King.” 

Gillespie  was  immediately  taken 
by  the  friendly  “down  home”  feeling 
at  the  University  and  decided  he’d 
made  the  right  decision  to  come  here 
from  Montreal,  where  he’d  left  a job 
with  the  federal  meteorological  ser- 
vice. He  completed  his  agromet- 
eorology doctorate  in  three  years  to 
convocate  with  the  University’s  in- 
augural graduating  class  before  ac- 
cepting a faculty  position  with  his 
home  department  (renamed  the  De- 
partment of  Land  Resource  Science 
in  1971). 

Recalling  the  story  last  week  after 
a brief  ceremony  held  outside  the 
University  Centre  to  mark  the 


University’s  40th  birthday,  Gillespie 
said  his  introduction  to  Guelph  “just 
set  the  whole  tone  of  things”  for  his 
nearly  four-decade-long  career 
spent  studying  weather  and  plant 
diseases.  His  retirement  next  year 
will  round  out  40  years  of  his  own  at 
Guelph,  a career  whose  highlights 
have  included  receiving  a 3M  Teach- 
ing Fellowship  and  being  named  Ca- 
nadian professor  of  the  year  by  the 
U.S.  Council  for  the  Advancement 
and  Support  of  Education. 

Standing  within  view  of  a corner 
of  the  building  that  still  houses  his 
office  and  department  — a building 
that  was  renamed  for  former  OAC 
dean  and  soil  science  chair  Rick 
Richards  — Gillespie  says:  “I  cer- 
tainly don’t  look  back  with  any  re- 
grets. The  University  of  Guelph  has 
been  very  good  to  me.” 

Richards,  who  retired  in  1980, 
was  among  a number  of  inaugural 
members  of  U of  G’s  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors and  Senate  who  attended  die 
May  1 1 ceremony,  which  was  held 
just  before  the  regular  meeting  of 
Senate. 

“I’m  so  happy  at  how  the  Uni- 
versity has  grown  and  matured  and 
expanded  and  how  well  it  has  been 
received,”  he  said. 

Speaking  to  the  gathering,  presi- 
dent AlastairSummerlee  noted  that 
passage  of  a bill  to  incorporate  the 
University  of  Guelph  took  place  at 
Queen’s  Park  May  8,  1964.  He  paid 
tribute  to  the  University's  founders 
before  snipping  a cord  to  reveal  a 


new  banner  above  the  UC  entrance 
bearing  the  40th-anniversary  logo 
and  the  words:  “Canada’s  Top  Com- 
prehensive University:  Celebrating 
40  Years  of  Teaching  and  Research 
Excellence.” 

For  more  on  U of  G’s  beginnings 
and  a pictorial  look  back  at  its  early 
days,  see  pages  7 and  8. 


Prof.  Thomas  King,  English 
and  Theatre  Studies,  has  won 
Ontario’s  premier  prize  for  literary 
excellence,  the  Trillium  Book 
Award. 

King’s  book  The  Truth  About  Sto- 
ries, published  from  his  2003  Canada 
Massey  Lectures,  beat  out  five  other 
books  nominated  for  the  prestigious 
prize  in  the  English-language  cate- 
gory. King  receives  a $20,000  prize; 
his  publisher,  House  of  Anansi 
Press,  gets  $2,500. 

King’s  Massey  Lectures,  titled 
“The  Truth  About  Stories:  A Native 
Narrative,”  were  presented  last  fall 
over  nine  days  in  five  provinces. 
They  were  recorded  and  broadcast 
on  the  CBC  Radio  program  Ideas. 

In  the  lectures  and  book,  King 
looks  at  the  breadth  and  depth  of  na- 


Uof  G’s  new  Chair  in  Scottish 
Studies,  the  first  such  chair  in 
North  America,  will  be  filled  by 
Graeme  Morton,  a senior  lecturer  in 
economic  and  social  history  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Morton, 
who  will  also  become  a faculty 
member  in  the  Department  of 
History,  will  take  up  the  chair  in 
August. 

“This  is  great  news  for  the  Uni- 
versity,” says  College  of  Arts  dean 
Jacqueline  Murray.  "Not  only  are  we 
gaining  one  of  the  world’s  top  Scot- 
tish scholars,  but  the  creation  of  the 
chair  is  another  indication  of  our 
position  as  one  of  the  world’s  fore- 
most centres  of  Scottish  studies." 

The  permanently  endowed  chair 
was  made  possible  entirely  through 
$2  million  in  private  donations,  in- 
cluding a $750,000  gift  from  the 
Scottish  Studies  Foundation,  a char- 
itable organization  dedicated  to  the 
study  of  Scottish  and  Scottish-Cana- 
dian  culture  and  heritage. 

Morton  specializes  in  the  histori- 
cal construction  of  Scottish  national 
identity  and  nationalism,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  creation  of  the  Victo- 
rian cult  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 
Morton  is  the  author  of  William 
Wallace:  Man  and  Myth  and  has 
published  dozens  of  articles  and 


five  experience  and  imagination  and 
North  America’s  relationship  with 
its  Aboriginal  Peoples.  He  uses  per- 
sonal anecdotes,  autobiographical 
experiences  and  academic  research 
to  explore  topics  such  as  literature, 
history,  religion,  politics,  popular 
culture  and  social  protest. 

King  is  also  the  author  of  four 
best-selling  novels  and  numerous 
television  scripts  and  has  been 
shortlisted  for  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral’s Award  and  Commonwealth 
Writers  Prize. 

Other  Trillium  finalists  in  the 
English-book  category  were:  Di 
Brandt,  Now  You  Care,  Pier  Giorgio 
Di  Cicco,  The  Dark  Time  of  Angels; 
Barbara  Gowdy,  The  Romantic, 
Djanet  Sears,  Adventures  of  a Black 
Girl  in  Search  of  God;  and  Giller 


book  chapters. 

He  was  funded  by  the  Canadian 
High  Commission  to  study  nation- 
alism in  Canada  and  Scotland.  He  is 
also  part  of  an  international  team  of 
scholars  supported  by  the  European 
Science  Foundation  to  examine  the 
writing  of  national  histories  in  Eu- 
rope. He  currently  serves  on  the 
council  of  both  the  Scottish  History 
Society  and  the  Scottish  Economic 
and  Social  History  Society. 

As  chair  in  Scottish  studies,  Mor- 
ton will  be  mainly  responsible  for 
conducting  research  and  guiding 
students.  He  will  expand  outreach 
activities  to  promote  undergraduate 
and  graduate  education  in  Scottish 
studies  and  will  enhance  interna- 
tional  connections,  particularlywith 
Scotland.  A popular  media  com- 
mentator on  Scottish  events,  he  will 
also  work  closely  with  the  Scottish 
Studies  Foundation  to  promote  the 
study  of  Scotland  and  Scots  in 
Canada. 

U of  G has  been  a leader  in  Scot- 
tish studies  since  the  1960s.  Guelph 
currently  has  the  only  graduate  pro- 
gram in  North  America  devoted  to 
the  study  of  Scotland  and  the 
achievements  of  people  of  Scottish 
descent  around  the  world. 

BYRACHELLE  COOPER 


Prize-winner  M.G.  Vassanji,  The 
In-Between  World  ofVikram  Lall 

Former  U of  G languages  and  lit- 
eratures professor  Francois  Par£,  a 
faculty  member  at  Guelph  from 
1978  to  2003  and  now  head  of 
French  studies  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo,  tied  for  first  place  in  the 
French-language  category  for  his 
book  La  distance  habitue. 

The  Trillium  Book  Awards  were 
established  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment in  1987  to  recognize  excel- 
lence and  increase  public  awareness 
of  the  quality  and  diversity  of  On- 
tario writers  and  writing.  Independ- 
ent industry  peer  juries  selected  this 
year’s  winners  from  more  than  300 
submissions.  Previous  Trillium  win- 
ners include  Margaret  Atwood,  Mi- 
chael Ondaatje  and  Jane  Urquhart. 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


King  Wins  Trillium  Book  Award 

English  profs  published  Massey  Lectures  capture  top  Ontario  prize 
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RAINBOW  DAY  CAMP 


SUMMER  FUN  FOR 
EVERYONE! 


Memorable,  best-loved  day  camp  activities 
for  children  and  youth  aged  5-14  years. 


JULY  & AUGUST 

UNIVERSITY  OF 
GUELPH  CAMPUS 


CALL  837-0387 
or  www.rainbowdaycamp.com 


Large  Family? 
Newly  Listed 


Spacious  two-storey  with  unique 
floor  plan  to  easily 
accommodate  the  in-laws  or  a 
large  family!  3 bedrooms  on  the 
main  floor,  plus  2 bedrooms 
down,  2 4-piece  baths,  spacious 
rec  room  with  gas  fireplace  and 
garden  doors  to  backyard!  Dou- 
ble attached  garage.  Call  today. 


HomeLifc  Realty 
S3e-Tl  07*2 


■ Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program 

• Martial  Arts  • Skating 

• Swimming  • Yoga 

■ KinderMusik 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 


Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
Vt  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 

Downtown  Guelph 

151  Waterloo  Ave. 

Guelph,  OnL 

836-3810 


“Within  the  Child  Lies 
the  Fate  of  the  Future ” 
Dr.  Maria  Montessori 


\\\\  w. giielphmontcssori.com 
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College  of  Biological  Science  Restructuring  Approved 


At  the  May  11  meeting  of 
Senate,  president  Alastair 
Summerlee  reported  that  Bob 
Christie,  deputy  minister  of 
training,  colleges  and  universities, 
was  scheduled  to  meet  with  the 
Presidential  Task  Force  on  Acces- 
sibility to  University  Education. 
(The  task  force,  launched  in  fall 
2003,  released  an  interim  report  last 
February  on  barriers  to  publicly 
funded  higher  education  in 
Ontario,  particularly  access  to  the 
University  of  Guelph.) 

Senate  approved  a motion  from 
the  Committee  on  University  Plan- 
ning to  restructure  the  College  of 
Biological  Science.  In  a short  pre- 
sentation to  Senate,  CBS  dean 
Michael  Ernes  said  the  proposal  is 
intended  to  ensure  that,  over  the 
next  decade,  the  college  meets  the 
needs  of  students  and  the  Univer- 
sity while  accommodating  changes 
in  life  sciences.  He  said  the  restruc- 
turing, which  has  involved  discus- 


sions over  the  past  18  months,  is 
also  meant  to  increase  opportuni- 
ties for  interdisciplinary  activities 
and  to  develop  a college-wide 
teaching  and  research  strategy. 

The  college  plans  to  replace  its 
existing  five  departments  with 
three:  Human  Biology  and  Nutri- 
tional Sciences  (already  in  place); 
Organismal  Biology,  Ecology  and 
Evolution  (comprising  much  of  the 
existing  Zoology  and  Botany  de- 
partments); and  Molecular  and 
Cellular  Biology  (to  include  the  ex- 
isting departments  of  Microbiology 
and  Molecular  Biology  and  Genet- 
ics as  well  as  botanists  and  bio- 
chemists). The  college  will  also 
establish  college-wide  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  program  commit- 
tees, chaired  respectively  by  an 
associate  dean  (academic)  and  asso- 
ciate dean  (research). 

Ernes  said  that,  with  a consider- 
able amount  of  further  work,  the 
main  elements  of  the  proposals  are 


to  be  implemented  by  fall  2004. 

Senate  also  approved  a motion 
to  rename  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  as  the 
Department  of  Chemistry,  effective 
Sept.  1.  Biochemists  in  the  depart- 
ment were  transferred  to  CBS  from 
the  College  of  Physical  and  Engi- 
neering Science  in  early  May. 


MEDAL  WINNER  ANNOUNCED 

Prof.  Peter  Conlon,  chair  of  the 
Bylaws  and  Membership  Commit- 
tee, announced  that  this  year’s  win- 
ner of  the  Walter  Vaughan  Medal  is 
student  senator  David  Hornsby. 

The  award  is  given  annually  to  a 
student  senator  who  has  high  aca- 
demic standing  and  who  has  made  a 
substantial  contribution  to  student 
life  and  to  the  University,  particu- 
larly through  involvement  in  and 
commitment  to  Senate  activities. 
The  medal  will  be  presented  at 
summer  convocation. 


U of  G Is  Well-Represented  at 
Women  of  Distinction  Awards 


Honours  go  to  three  scientists  and  a Gryphon  wrestling  champion 


Four  current  and  former 
members  of  the  U of  G 
community  were  named  recipients 
of  the  Guelph  YMCA-YWCA’s  2004 
Women  of  Distinction  Awards  May 
13  at  the  River  Run  Centre. 

Forty-eight  women  were  nomi- 
nated for  their  achievements  in  eight 
categories:  arts  and  culture;  busi- 
ness, labour,  the  professions  and  en- 
trepreneurs; education,  training  and 
development;  science  and  technol- 
ogy; voluntary  community  service; 
wellness  and  health;  young  woman 
of  distinction;  and  lifetime 
achievement. 

Prof.  Valerie  Davidson,  Engi- 
neering, was  honoured  in  the  educa- 
tion, training  and  development 
category.  She  was  recognized  for  be- 
ing an  outstanding  role  model  and 
mentor.  A U of  G faculty  member 
since  1988,  she  is  involved  in  many 
leadership  activities  at  the  local,  pro- 
vincial, national  and  international 
levels  that  encourage  women  to  con- 
sider engineering  as  a profession. 

Davidson  holds  Ontario’s  presti- 
gious NSERC/HP  (Canada)  Chair 
for  Women  in  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing. It  is  one  of  five  national  chairs 
from  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engi- 
neering Research  Council  designed 


to  increase  the  participation  of  fe- 
males in  the  field. 

Adjunct  professor  Anne  Croy, 
Biomedical  Sciences,  received  the 
award  for  science  and  technology. 
One  of  only  four  women  enrolled  in 
the  DVM  program  at  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College  in  the  late  1960s, 
she  went  on  to  become  the  first 
non-medical  doctor  to  graduate 
from  the  Institute  of  Medical  Sci- 
ences at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Croy  has  earned  countless  acco- 
lades for  her  pioneering  research  in 
reproductive  immunology.  She  is  a 
permanent  study  section  member  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in 
the  United  States,  a rarity  for  a Cana- 
dian, and  holds  a grant  from  the  Ca- 
nadian Institutes  of  Health 
Research,  a unique  achievement  for 
a veterinary  scientist.  Most  recendy, 
she  received  a Canada  Research 
Chair  at  Queen’s  University. 

Fourth-year  student  and  Gry- 
phon wresder  Tara  Hedican  was 
named  the  young  woman  of  distinc- 
tion for  her  many  athletic  accom- 
plishments and  her  leadership  role 
in  the  aboriginal  community. 

Hedican  won  a gold  medal  at  the 
Canadian  Interuniversity  Sport 
(CIS)  championships  this  spring, 


her  third  consecutive  CIS  title.  In 
December,  she  won  a silver  medal  at 
the  Canadian  Olympic  team  trials 
and  will  be  an  alternate  for  the  2004 
women’s  Olympic  team. 

She  is  a two-time  winner  of  the 
University's  Female  Athlete  of  the 
Year  award  and,  in  2002,  received 
the  Tom  Longboat  Award,  a national 
honour  recognizing  aboriginal 
excellence  in  sport. 

Retired  adjunct  botany  professor 
Ann  Oaks  received  the  lifetime 
achievement  honour.  Oaks  followed 
her  interest  in  plant  physiology  and 
botany  at  a time  when  few  women 
were  entering  the  field.  She  was  rec- 
ognized for  being  at  the  forefront  of 
plant  research  and  for  inspiring, 
challenging  and  mentoring  many 
graduate  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. 

Oaks  credited  her  grandmother 
and  mother  for  inspiring  her.  “Both 
of  my  parents  said:  ‘Do  what  you 
want  to  do.’  I had  a chance  to  do 
what  I wanted  to  do,  and  1 hope  that 
I was  a role  model  for  all  young  peo- 
ple. I hope  they  can  stay  honest  in  the 
world  ahead.  I think  it’s  going  to  be 
very  difficult  for  them.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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VETERINARY  COLLEGE 
NAMES  INTERIM  DEAN 

Prof.  Carl  Ribble,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Popula- 
tion Medicine,  will  serve  as 
interim  dean  of  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College  until 
Aug.  31,  following  the  com- 
pletion of  Prof.  Alan  Meek’s 
second  term  as  dean.  Prof. 
Cate  Dewey  will  continue  to 
serve  as  acting  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Population 
Medicine. 


REVIEW  PERIOD  EXTENDED  FOR 
ARBORETUM  MASTER  PLAN 

The  time  period  scheduled  for 
developing  a new  master  plan  for 
the  Arboretum  has  been  extended 
to  allow  additional  time  to  review 
and  incorporate  feedback  from  the 
University  and  Guelph  communi- 
ties. A draft  of  a master  plan  will 
now  be  available  in  September  and  a 
final  public  meeting  scheduled.  The 
Arboretum  Master  Plan  Steering 
Committee  will  continue  to  meet 
over  the  summer.  The  committee 
has  already  held  public  information 
sessions  and  visioning  workshops 
and  has  met  with  important  stake- 
holders such  as  school  boards  and 
horticultural  organizations. 


NOMINATIONS  SOUGHT  FOR 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE  AWARD 

Steelworkers  Local  4120  is  calling 
for  nominations  for  the  Susanne 
Sprowl  Community  Service  Award. 
Named  in  memory  of  Susanne 
Sprowl,  a 20-year  U of  G staff  mem- 
ber who  died  in  July  2000,  the  award 
recognizes  significant  contributions 
to  the  betterment  of  the  University 
and  the  external  community 
through  community  spirit  and  vol- 
unteer work.  U of  G Steelworkers 
members  in  good  standing  are  eligi- 
ble for  the  award,  which  consists  of 
$500  and  a certificate.  The  award 
will  be  presented  at  the  Community 
Barbecue  July  8.  Nominations  must 
be  submitted  by  June  4 . and  can  be 
mailed  to  Room  451  of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre,  faxed  to  767-6660  or  e- 
mailed  to  uswa4120@uoguelph.ca. 


CROSS-DISCIPLINARY  TALKS 
TO  FOCUS  ON  BIOTECHNOLOGY 

Internationally  renowned  academ- 
ics from  eight  countries  will  gather 
on  campus  June  13  to  15  when 
Guelph  hosts  the  16th  annual 
National  Agricultural  Biotechnol- 
ogy Council  Conference.  This  year’s 
theme  is  “Agricultural  Biotechnol- 
ogy; Finding  Common  Interna- 
tional Goals.”  For  registration 
information,  visit  the  website  www. 
uoguelph.ca/research/NABC. 


WORKSHOP TO  FOCUS 
ON  HUMAN  PREGNANCY 

U of  G is  co-sponsoring  with 
Queen’s  and  McGill  universities 
and  the  Canadian  Institutes  of 
Health  Research  a workshop  on 
reproductive  immunology  July  17 
from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  at  McGill.  It 
will  feature  leading  international 
speakers  addressing  issues  related  to 
human  pregnancy.  Information  is 
available  at  www.immuno2004. 
org/e/sat_meetings/index_e.html. 
For  registration,  send  e-mail  to 
malcolm.baines@mcgill.ca. 


CSAHS  Honours  Top  Teachers 

Inaugural  awards  presented  to  three  professors,  two  graduate  students 


The  first  recipients  of  the  CSAHS  teaching  awards  include,  clockwise 
from  top  left,  Profs.  Linda  Hunter  and  Clare  MacMartin,  graduate  student 
Bure  Kayahan  and  Prof.  Carol  Dauda.  Missing  from  photo  is  graduate 
student  Umut  Oguzoglu.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Five  exceptional  U of  G edu- 
cators have  been  recognized 
with  the  inaugural  College  of  Social 
and  Applied  Human  Sciences 
(CSAHS)  Teaching  Awards. 

Three  professors  — Carol  Dauda, 
Political  Science;  Linda  Hunter,  So- 
ciology and  Anthropology;  and 
Clare  MacMartin,  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition  — were  se- 
lected by  the  college  teaching  awards 
committee  for  their  innovative  and 
effective  instruction.  Two  graduate 
students,  Bure  Kayahan  and  Umut 
Oguzoglu,  both  of  the  Department 
of  Economics,  are  the  recipients  of 
the  Graduate  Student  Teaching 
Awards. 

“The  College  of  Social  and  Ap- 
plied Human  Sciences  is  responsible 
for  teaching  one-third  of  the  under- 
graduate students  on  this  campus, 
and  these  awards  are  helping  to  dem- 
onstrate how  seriously  we  take  that 
role,”  says  CSAHS  dean  Alun 
Joseph. 

The  award  recipients  will  be  rec- 
ognized this  fall  at  the  annual 
CSAHS  awards  night.  “It’s  fitting 
that  we  will  celebrate  teaching  excel- 
lence at  an  event  that  celebrates  stu- 
dent achievement  because  the  two  go 
hand  in  hand,”  says  Joseph. 

The  former  colleges  of  Family 
and  Consumer  Studies  (FACS)  and 
Social  Science  both  had  teaching 
awards  that  were  discontinued  when 
the  two  colleges  merged  to  form 
CSAHS  in  1998.  Last  fall,  Joseph  ap- 
proached Prof.  David  Prescott,  Eco- 
nomics, to  chair  the  awards 
committee  because  of  Prescott’s  own 
commitment  to  teaching  excellence. 
He  received  the  John  Bell  Award  in 
1997  and  the  U of  G Faculty  Associa- 
tion’s Distinguished  Professorial 
Award  in  1991. 

The  other  members  of  the  teach- 
ing awards  committee  are  3M  Fellow 
Prof.  Fred  Evers,  Sociology  and  An- 
thropology; Teaching  Support  Ser- 
vices director  Julia  Christensen 
Hughes,  who  received  a FACS  teach- 
ing award;  fourth-year  political  sci- 
ence student  Meghan  Edgar;  and 
third-year  international  develop- 
ment student  Daniel  Oong. 

“We  weren’t  necessarily  looking 
for  just  popular  teachers,”  says 
Prescott.  “We  were  looking  for  evi- 
dence of  innovation  and  outstanding 
learning  outcomes.  All  the  award  re- 
cipients showed  a creative  use  of 
technology,  and  their  teaching  is  en- 
hanced by  extensive  community  in- 
volvement and  professional  work 
outside  the  University.” 

Dauda  has  taught  a range  of 
courses  spanning  large-enrolment 
first-year  courses  to  more  specialized 
fourth-year  courses  during  her  lim- 
ited-term contract  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science.  A research 
associate  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto’s Centre  for  Urban  and  Com- 
munity Studies,  she  has  conducted 
research  in  Uganda,  Zimbabwe  and 
South  Africa  on  local  government 
and  political  decentralization. 

“Prof.  Dauda  is  an  outstanding 
teacher,”  says  Prof.  Ken  Woodside, 
Political  Science,  who  nominated 
her  for  the  award.  Adds  Prof.  Brian 


Woodrow,  Political  Science:  “Versa- 
tility, enthusiasm  and  excellent 
classroom  presentation  are  hall- 
marks of  the  Dauda  style.  Her  selec- 
tion for  this  award  is  richly  deserved. 
It  also  recognizes  how  much  the  col- 
lege and  University  have  come  to 
owe  to  faculty  on  contractually 
limited-term  contracts.” 

Hunter  is  an  assistant  professor 
who  integrates  various  forms  of  me- 
dia, including  film  excerpts,  art 
slides  and  music  into  her  classes  to 
bring  alive  potentially  remote  sub- 
jects such  as  19th-century  sociologi- 
cal theory.  Her  teaching  is  enriched 
by  her  considerable  community 
work,  which  has  included  serving  as 
the  health  promotion  co-ordinator 
for  the  AIDS  Committee  of  Guelph 
and  Wellington  County. 

Second-year  sociology  student 
Kristin  Pristupa,  who  nominated 
Hunter,  says  she  “invigorates  our 
learning  experience.  Her  excellence 
and  innovation  in  the  classroom,  as 
well  as  her  steadfast  involvement 
both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom,  are 
remarkable.  Her  avant-garde  efforts 
are  much  appreciated  by  all.” 

MacMartin  is  an  assistant  profes- 
sor who,  in  her  short  time  at  Guelph, 
has  revamped  courses  in  content  and 
mode  of  presentation,  making  use  of 
electronic  forms  of  instruction.  She 
spent  she  years  in  clinical  practice 
and  is  the  associate  editor  of  Theory 
and  Psychology. 

“Clare  is  one  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated and  enthusiastic  teachers  I 
have  ever  encountered,”  says  her  col- 
league and  nominator,  Prof.  Kerry 
Daly.  “She  is  commended  for  her 
abilities  to  include  videos,  graphs 
and  on-screen  data  analysis  tools 
into  her  classes.  Through  her  exam- 
ple, she  has  refreshed  for  all  of  us  ‘the 
love  of  learning’  atmosphere  in  our 
department.” 


Kayahan,  who  has  won  the  award 
for  best  teacher  in  the  business  pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  Guelph- 
Humber  for  the  past  two  years,  was 
nominated  by  Prof.  Michael  Hoy, 
Economics. 

“I’m  very  impressed  with  his 
‘tough  love’  approach,”  says  Hoy. 
“He  cajoles  and  challenges  students 
to  succeed  and  steers  them  away 
from  excuses  and  lethargy.  Many  of 
his  students  told  me  what  a wonder- 
ful atmosphere  he  creates  and  how 
helpful  his  explanations  of  the 
course  material  are.” 

Oguzoglu  was  nominated  by 
Prof.  John  Livemois,  Economics. 

“Umut’s  single  most  significant 
contribution  as  a graduate  teaching 
assistant  is  that  he  has  enhanced  sub- 
stantially the  learning  experience 
and  learning  outcomes  of  hundreds 
of  economics  students,"  says 
Livemois.  “He  has  done  this 
through  his  absolutely  superb  class- 
room instruction  and  by  developing 
original  teaching  software  for  the 
course.” 

Joseph  says  the  nominees  reflect 
the  growing  strengths  in  the  college. 
And  he  notes  that  all  the  faculty  win- 
ners have  been  appointed  to  their 
positions  relatively  recently. 

“It’s  very  encouraging  for  me  to 
know  that  the  people  we’re  bringing 
in  are  clearly  not  taking  teaching  for 
granted.” 

He  adds  that  the  graduate  stu- 
dent winners  dispel  the  myth  that 
international  students  don’t  have 
much  to  contribute  to  undergradu- 
ate education.  Both  winners  happen 
to  be  PhD  students  from  Turkey. 

“Here’s  an  example  of  two  inter- 
national students  who  are  making  a 
very  direct  and  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  education  of  young  Ca- 
nadians,” says  Joseph. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 


FOOD  SCIENTIST  HONOURED 

Prof.  Alejandro  Marangoni,  Food 
Science,  has  received  the  2004  Tim- 
othy L.  Mounts  Award  from  the 
American  Oil  Chemists’  Society 
(AOCS).  The  award  recognizes 
basic  or  applied  research  accom- 
plishments related  to  the  science, 
technology  or  application  of  edible 
oils  in  food  products.  Marangoni 
was  honoured  for  his  work  on  link- 
ing structure  to  mechanical  proper- 
ties in  soft  plastic  solids  such  as 
edible  fats,  particularly  the  use  of 
fractal  scaling  relationships  in  the 
development  of  mechanical- struc- 
tural models  of  the  yield  stress  and 
elastic  modulus.  The  award  was 
presented  at  the  annual  AOCS  con- 
ference last  week  in  Cincinnati. 


HISTORY  PROF’S  BOOK 
WINS  NATIONAL  AWARD 

Marriage  of  Minds:  Isabel  and  Oscar 
Skelton  Reinventing  Canada,  a book 
by  Prof.  Terry  Crowley,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  History,  has  won  a 
Clio  Award  from  the  Canadian  His- 
torical Association.  It  will  be  pre- 
sented at  the  association’s  annual 
meeting  in  Winnipeg  in  June.  Clio 
Awards  recognize  outstanding 
achievements  in  history  in  each  of 
Canada’s  regions. 


NASBY  VISITS  HUNGARY 

Judith  Nasby,  director/curator  at 
the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre, 
recently  travelled  to  Hungary, 
where  she  gave  lectures  on  Inuit  art 
at  the  Hungarian  Cultural  Centre  in 
Budapest  and  at  the  University  of 
Debrecen.  The  talks  were  in  con- 
nection with  the  art  centre’s  touring 
exhibition  Asingit. 


OVC  ADVANCEMENT  DIRECTOR 
AWARDED  CFRE  DESIGNATION 

Laura  Manning,  director  of 
advancement  for  OVC,  has  been 
awarded  the  professional  designa- 
tion of  certified  fundraising  execu- 
tive (CFRE)  by  CFRE  International. 
She  joins  more  than  4,300  profes- 
sionals around  the  world  who  hold 
the  designation.  To  do  so,  they 
must  meet  a series  of  standards  and 
pass  a written  examination. 


Elmer  Cote 


Retiree  Elmer  Cote,  a staff  member 
in  Physical  Resources  from  1967  to 
1992,  died  April  25  in  Niagara  Falls. 
He  was  74.  He  is  survived  by  his 
children,  Shawn,  Sharon  and  Lynda 
of  Guelph,  seven  grandchildren  and 
four  great-grandchildren. 

Griffith  Morgan 

Retired  family  studies  professor 
Griffith  Morgan  died  suddenly  May 
5 at  the  age  of  78.  A graduate  of 
Cambridge  University  and  London 
University,  he  joined  U of  G in  1 974 
as  director  of  the  Centre  for  Educa- 
tional Disabilities  and  a professor  of 
child  development.  He  retired  to 
private  practice  in  1986.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Vi,  his  brother  and 
his  wife’s  foster  daughter,  Lynda 
May  Eby.  A tree  will  be  planted  in 
his  memory  Sept.  26  in  the 
Wall-Custance  Memorial  Forest. 
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Marvelling  at  the  Nature  of  Things 

Prof  explores  the  untapped  potential  of  introducing  new  chemistry  into  microelectronic  manufacturing 


Don’t  look  to  engineers  and 
materials  scientists  alone  for 
tomorrow’s  hot  new  products,  says 
Prof.  Michael  Denk,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  Chemists  are  still  con- 
cocting new  materials  and  finding 
surprising  applications  for  old  ones, 
including  this  professor  who  has  set 
up  a busy  lab  in  the  MacNaughton 
Building  since  arriving  at  Guelph  in 
2001  with  a Premier’s  Research 
Excellence  Award. 

Take  the  process  of  making  com- 
puter chips  and  other  integrated  cir- 
cuits. The  etching,  chemical  vapour 
deposition  (CVD)  and  photolith- 
ography are  all  chemical  processes 
rather  than  strict  engineering  or 
computer  science  problems,  says 
Denk.  He’s  especially  interested  in 
making  novel  inorganic  molecules 
and  materials  and  using  processes 
such  as  CVD  to  make  everything 
from  microelectronic  devices  to  pro- 
tective coatings. 

CVD  is  a technique  for  creating 
thin  films  of  certain  materials  on 
other  substances.  It’s  the  key  tech- 
nology used  in  making  computer 
chips,  requiring  only  minute 
amounts  of  material  and  naturally 
suited  to  mass  manufacturing  of 
identical  devices.  Denk  has  most  re- 
cently performed  CVD  using  cop- 
per, silver  and  gold,  as  well  as  silicon 
and  germanium. 

He  says  he  sees  “massive  un- 
tapped potential”  for  introducing 
new  chemistry  into  microelectronic 
manufacturing.  Despite  gloomy  pre- 
dictions from  engineers,  he  is  con- 
vinced that  chemistry  will  enable  the 
computer  industry  to  continue  dou- 
bling microchip  power  roughly 
every  16  months. 

"Rumours  of  the  death  of 
Moore’s  Law  have  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated,” he  says,  referring  to  Intel 


co-founder  Gordon  Moore’s  1965 
prediction  that  the  number  of  tran- 
sistors on  a semiconductor  would 
double  roughly  every  two  years,  as 
would  overall  chip  performance. 

Denk  is  especially  interested  in 
novel  molecules  and  materials  that 
are  specifically  designed  and  opti- 
mized for  CVD.  He  says  their  use  will 
go  far  beyond  microchips  to  encom- 
pass everything  from  medical  im- 
plants to  optical  elements,  protective 
coatings  and  solar  cells. 

At  the  same  time,  chemists  will 
have  to  go  beyond  some  of  the  tradi- 
tional bounds  of  their  discipline. 
Witness  his  own  recent  discussions 
about  possible  research  collabora- 


tions with  Prof.  Stefan  Kycia,  Phys- 
ics, who  arrived  at  Guelph  even  more 
recently  to  study  the  atomic  funda- 
mentals of  high-tech  materials. 

Chemistry  purists  might  still  be 
interested  in  isolating  single  com- 
pounds, but  Denk  wants  to  know 
what  happens  when  CVD  is  used  to 
rapidly  screen  materials  by  combin- 
ing dozens  of  components  at  once. 
Like  drug  researchers  generating  and 
studying  numerous  compounds  at 
the  same  time,  applying  combina- 
torial synthesis  to  CVD  will  amount 
to  a revolution  leading  to  new 
materials  and  uses,  he  says. 

Following  that  argument,  Denk 
says  it’s  not  difficult  to  envision 


chemists  involved  in  developing  the 
next  generation  of  computer  micro- 
processors that  rely  not  on  moving 
electrons  but  on  moving  light 
through  optoelectronics. 

He’s  also  interested  in  investigat- 
ing “organic  metals”  — conductive 
materials  based  not  on  metals  but  on 
carbon,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  — as 
materials  for  low-weight  wires  and, 
in  particular,  for  batteries  and  solar 
cells. 

Acknowledging  that  there’s  more 
than  a tinge  of  science  fiction  about 
it,  Denk  envisions  “molecular  wires” 
built  on  the  nanoscale  using  such  el- 
ements as  carbon,  sulphur  and  hy- 
drogen. “This  would  allow  us  to 
manipulate  cheap  and  abundant  ma- 
terials instead  of  metals  for  electric- 
ity transmission." 

He  points  to  the  2000  Nobel  Prize 
in  Chemistry,  awarded  to  a trio  of 
scientists  who  discovered  that  plas- 
tics or  polymers  normally  used  as 
electrical  wire  insulators  could  be 
made  to  conduct  electricity. 

“We  will  one  day  make  nearly 
anything  with  polymers  that  we  cur- 
rently have  to  make  with  much  more 
limited  metallic  resources,”  he  says, 
citing  the  use  of  organic  materials  in 
everything  from  flat-screen  moni- 
tors to  light-absorbing  solar  cells 
that  might  generate  electricity  as  a 
substitute  for  non-renewable  fossil 
fuels.  “There’s  no  fundamental  rea- 
son why  we  couldn’t  do  it.” 

Born  and  raised  in  Germany, 
Denk  was  originally  more  interested 
in  biology  than  chemistry,  but  was 
swayed  in  his  mid-teens  when  he 
read  about  photography  and  found 
himself  stymied  — but  attracted  — 
by  all  manner  of  unfamiliar  words, 
from  emulsion  to  silver  chloride. 

More  important,  he  saw  another 
high  school  student’s  experimental 


recipe  for  synthesizing  a natural 
product.  To  Denk,  it  was  a marvel 
that  something  so  seemingly  com- 
plex could  be  conveyed  in  no  more 
than  half  a page. 

“That  got  me  fascinated  with  or- 
ganic synthesis  and  natural  prod- 
ucts.” 

That  fascination  remains.  He 
notes  that  fully  half  of  today’s  drugs 
come  from  natural  products. 

“All  the  sophisticated  thinking 
hasn’t  changed  the  fact  that  we  still 
get  most  of  our  pharmaceutical  ideas 
from  natural  products,”  says  Denk, 
who  earned  a PhD  at  the  Technische 
Universitat  Miinchen  and  held  a 
Humboldt  Fellowship  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  and  faculty  posi- 
tions at  Purdue  and  the  University  of 
Toronto  before  coming  to  Guelph. 

His  route  might  naturally  have 
led  him  to  organic  chemistry.  But  he 
says  he  found  more  excitement  on 
the  inorganic  side,  particularly  in  the 
challenge  of  handling  often-sensitive 
and  demanding  materials.  Not  to 
mention  having  realized  that  a 
friend’s  father  was  none  other  than 
Julius  Nickl,  the  inventor  of  the 
Wacker  pure  silicon  process. 

For  his  PhD,  Denk  studied 
super-hard  materials,  especially  tita- 
nium nitride.  This  gold-coloured 
metallic  material  is  extremely  hard 
and  temperature-resistant  up  to 
3,000  C.  Used  in  the  high-tech  world 
of  microprocessors,  it  also  finds  ap- 
plication as  an  anti-wear  coating  in 
more  prosaic  places,  including  all 
those  golden-tipped  drill  bits  at 
Canadian  Tire.  The  coating  material 
has  proved  useful  in  the  auto  indus- 
try as  well,  making  pressing  tools  so 
durable  that  they  outlast  a full  model 
production  run,  saving  the  industry 
millions  of  dollars  in  retooling  costs. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Communication  in  Veterinary  Medicine  Focus  of  Talks 


The  call  to  Graham  Animal  Hospital  in 
Hillsburgh  came  one  day  just  before 
Christmas  last  year.  A woman  told  Tiffany 
Rennick,  a part-time  worker  at  the  clinic  and 
second-year  DVM  student  at  U of  G,  that  her 
dog  was  having  trouble  breathing.  Rennick 
asked  her  to  bring  the  animal  in. 

At  the  clinic,  assuming  the  woman  would 
recall  her  voice  from  their  phone  conversation 
and  would  already  know  what  the  pending 
exam  would  entail,  Rennick  had  launched  into 
questions  about  the  dog’s  medical  history.  She 
realized  she’d  erred  when  the  woman  finally 
gave  voice  to  her  puzzlement. 

“She  interrupted  my  questions  with:  ‘Sorry, 
who  are  you?”’ 

That  experience  offered  a real-life  reminder 
of  what  the  DVM  student  had  learned  to  do  — 
or  in  this  case,  not  to  do  — during  all  those  lec- 
tures and  simulations  she’d  attended  on  veteri- 
nary communications,  an  increasingly  critical 
part  of  veterinary  practice  and  education. 

Rennick  plans  to  discuss  the  case  as  an  in- 
vited speaker  during  the  first  International 
Conference  on  Communication  in  Veterinary 
Medicine,  to  take  place  June  13  to  16  in  Niag- 
ara-on-the-Lake. 

Organized  by  a group  led  by  Prof.  Cindy 
Adams,  Population  Medicine,  the  conference 


is  expected  to  attract  about  1 50  practitioners, 
teachers,  researchers  and  technicians  from 
Canada  and  abroad  to  discuss  clinical  commu- 
nication skills,  relationship-centred  practice, 
dealing  with  difficult  situations  from  patient 
death  to  finances,  teaching  programs  and  com- 
munications research. 

These  issues  are  garnering  more  attention 
in  veterinary  practices,  a trend  reflected  at  U of 
G in  a compulsory  communications  compo- 
nent embedded  throughout  the  new  four-year 
DVM  curriculum  introduced  to  OVC  in  2000, 
says  Adams.  Much  of  that  component  is  deliv- 
ered through  “The  Art  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine,” a course  that  covers  such  topics  as 
clinical  communication  skills,  ethics  and  hu- 
man-animal interaction. 

“Client  communication  is  well  studied  in 
human  medicine,  but  it’s  not  studied  well  in 
veterinary  medicine,”  says  OVC  graduate  Jane 
Shaw,  one  of  the  conference  co-organizers. 
“There  are  lots  of  anecdotal  reports  and  much 
expert  opinion  from  people  in  the  field  that 
point  to  the  importance  of  communication," 
she  says. 

Recently  appointed  to  the  veterinary  medi- 
cine faculty  at  Western  University  of  Health 
Sciences  in  California,  Shaw  expects  to  draw  on 
lessons  from  U of  G’s  communications  curric- 


ulum to  adopt  a similar  program  there.  Her 
PhD  thesis  on  veterinary  practices  in  south- 
western Ontario,  which  she  defended  in 
Guelph  this  spring,  suggests  that  vets  focus  on 
bettering  their  communication  skills  to  boost 
client  satisfaction  and  adherence,  improve  pet 
health,  increase  veterinarian  satisfaction  and 
reduce  malpractice  complaints.  She  will  share 
those  results,  as  well  as  additional  findings 
about  clinical  interviews,  at  the  conference. 

Says  Adams:  “About  60  per  cent  of  human 
medical  schools  have  a core  emphasis  on  com- 
munication. Students  have  to  demonstrate 
some  level  of  competence  in  communication 
as  part  of  their  national  board  exams.  Veteri- 
nary medicine  may  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
human  medicine  and  include  communication 
competence  in  board  exams.” 

Trained  initially  as  a social  worker,  Adams 
has  studied  the  human-animal  bond  and 
clinical  communication  skills,  including  stud- 
ies pairing  autistic  children  with  dogs  and  ex- 
ploring how  people  grieve  after  the  death  of  a 
pet. 

Dealing  with  the  woman  whose  dog  had  re- 
spiratory distress  brought  those  skills  to  life  in 
the  clinic  for  Rennick.  Although  she  had  dis- 
cussed euthanasia  with  other  clients  during  her 
four  years  at  the  Hillsburgh  animal  hospital, 


this  was  the  first  time  she’d  been  involved  with 
a case  from  the  initial  phone  call  to  assisting 
during  the  euthanasia. 

“This  experience  made  me  realize  how  im- 
portant it  is  for  clients  to  understand  who  you 
are  and  what  your  role  is  in  order  to  have  them 
share  with  you.  All  those  skills  are  important, 
no  matter  what  you’re  discussing  or  where  you 
are  in  the  interview.” 

Keynote  speakers  at  the  conference  will  be 
Guelph  clinical  studies  professor  John  Tait, 
who  will  discuss  “Communications  in  the 
Practice  Setting”;  Suzanne  Kurtz  of  the  facul- 
ties of  education  and  medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Calgary,  who  will  examine  “Commu- 
nication in  Teaching”;  and  Debra  Roter  of 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health,  who  will  address  “Communication  in 
Research.” 

Founding  organizers  for  the  conference  are 
OVC  and  Bayer  Animal  Health.  The  event  is 
sponsored  by  Bayer  and  Medi-Cal  and  orga- 
nized in  association  with  Bioniche  Animal 
Health,  the  Veterinary  Defense  Society,  West- 
ern University  of  Health  Sciences,  the  Journal 
of  Veterinary  Medical  Education  and  the 
Ontario  Association  of  Veterinary  Techni- 
cians. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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Mind  Over  Matter 


Wheels  in  Motion  fundraiser  marks  first  anniversary  of  life-changing  accident 


By  Lori  Bona  Hunt 


It  was  Friday  the  13th  — that  much 
Cyndy  McLean  remembers.  She  recalls 
little  else  from  the  day  her  life  was 
forever  changed  in  an  instant,  but  the 
director  of  U of  G’s  Health  and  Performance 
Centre  is  certain  of  the  date  because  the 
number  13  has  been  eerily  reappearing  in  her 
life  ever  since. 

On  June  13,  2003,  McLean  was  walking 
with  her  father  and  her  dog  on  a Michigan 
peninsula,  looking  for  waterfalls.  A small 
fence  ran  alongside  the  trail  they  were  follow- 
ing, and  next  to  it  were  patches  of  grass  and 
brush.  Beyond  that  — unbeknownst  to  them 
— was  the  edge  of  a cliff.  McLean  remembers 
her  dad  was  a short  distance  ahead  of  her  and 
that  Ceilidh,  her  beloved  Rottweiler,  was  not 
on  a leash.  But  what  happened  after  that  is 
anyone’s  guess. 

“My  dad  says  he  didn’t  hear  anything,  but 
the  next  thing  you  know,  he  stopped  and 
looked  around  and  all  he  saw  was  my  boots 
going  over  the  edge.” 

She  can’t  recall  the  sensation  of  plummet- 
ing more  than  100  feet.  She  never  felt  the 
landing.  Ceilidh  ended  up  with  her  at  the 
bottom,  but  McLean  doesn’t  know  how  or 
why  or  which  of  them  fell  first. 

She  didn’t  hear  her  father  shouting  her  name  as  he  ran  down 
the  trail  and  tried  to  cross  a river  to  get  to  her,  nor  did  she  hear 
Ceilidh  barking  in  reply.  The  dog,  miraculously  unhurt,  never 
left  her  side. 

She  has  no  memory  of  the  rescuers  — including  her 
60-year-old  father  — rappelling  down  the  cliff.  Nor  does  she  re- 
call that  when  they  got  to  her,  she  was  conscious  and  talking, 
telling  them  she’d  be  OK  if  they’d  only  help  her  to  her  feet. 
Mind  over  matter. 

The  fall  left  the  marathon  runner  and  outdoors  enthusiast 
“literally  twisted  in  two”  with  dislocated,  crushed  and  broken 
vertebrae.  Her  face  was  broken  and  bleeding,  three  ribs  and  her 
nose  were  fractured,  and  one  lung  had  collapsed. 

McLean’s  first  memory  after  the  accident  is  waking  up  from 
surgery  and  seeing  her  loved  ones  standing  over  her.  “I  asked 
them  if  I was  dead.  Those  first  three  weeks  are  so  sketchy,  1 only 
remember  bits  and  pieces.” 

But  she  clearly  recalls  being  told  she’d  never  walk  again,  that 
she  was  paraplegic.  “I  remember  saying:  ‘OK,  I’ll  have  to  find 
another  mode  of  transportation.’” 

How  naive,  she  thinks  now.  There  is  so  much  more  to  a spi- 
nal cord  injury.  “Being  in  a wheelchair  is  the  easy  part.  Living 
with  it  is  what’s  difficult.” 

McLean  is  back  at  work  part  time  now  and  living  in  a new 
wheelchair-accessible  apartment.  Ceilidh,  who  stayed  with  a 
friend  during  the  six  months  McLean  spent  in  hospital,  is  with 
her.  The  two  just  started  taking  walks  together  again,  the  dog’s 
leash  looped  around  the  wheelchair. 

She’s  even  started  teaching  a “learn  to  run”  class  for  the 
Running  Room  in  Guelph,  wheeling  herself  alongside  the  be- 
ginners and  making  plans  to  buy  a hand-propelled  cycle.  “Soon 
they’ll  have  to  keep  up  with  me,”  she  laughs. 

McLean’s  radiant  smile  is  still  ever-present.  Her  short  hair 
grew  long  while  she  was  away  and  frames  her  face,  which  is  free 
of  visible  scars.  She  agrees  she  looks  good  — on  the  outside. 

Inside,  she’s  still  adjusting  to  what  life  means  now,  still  try- 
ing to  accept  it.  “Most  days  when  I first  wake  up,  there’s  still  this 
millisecond  where  I think  about  my  life  and  wonder:  ‘Is  it  a 
dream  or  is  it  real?”’ 

She’s  not  in  a wheelchair  in  her  dreams.  “The  permanency  of 
it,  that’s  definitely  the  most  difficult  thing  to  handle.” 

The  anniversary  of  the  accident  is  looming,  but  fate  has  pro- 
vided a diversion.  On  this  June  13,  McLean  is  co-chairing  and 
participating  in  the  Rick  Hansen  Wheels  in  Motion  fundraiser 
at  the  Athletics  Centre.  Hansen,  an  Olympic  wheelchair  mara- 
thon champion  who  wheeled  40,000  kilometres  to  raise  aware- 
ness of  spinal  cord  injuries,  started  the  national  event  in  the  late 


1980s.  It’s  the  first  time  Guelph  has  taken  part. 

McLean  was  in  Chedoke,  a rehabilitation  hospital  in  Hamil- 
ton, when  she  received  a phone  call  last  October  asking  if  she’d 
help.  She  had  only  recently  stopped  wearing  a brace  that  en- 
cased her  entire  upper  body  and  was  still  in  endless,  incredible 
pain. 

“I  agreed  to  do  it  right  away.  I didn’t  find  out  the  date  until 
much  later.  It’s  just  one  more  thing  — the  number  13  has  been 
haunting  me.” 

McLean’s  only  stipulation  was  that  the  event  be  educational. 
“I’m  all  for  putting  people  in  wheelchairs  for  the  day,  as  long  as 
we  point  out  that  they  have  the  luxury  of  getting  up.  Most  peo- 
ple think  a spinal  cord  injury  means  you  sit  in  a chair  and  that’s 
the  end  of  it.” 

It’s  only  the  beginning.  “There  are  so  many  other  things,” 
she  says.  “Like  right  now,  as  we’re  talking,  I’m  in  agony.”  Her 
legs  still  cause  her  constant  pain,  which  is  often  intense,  and  the 
titanium  rods  and  plate  that  stabilize  her  spine  are  a persistent 
source  of  discomfort. 

Her  skin  is  so  dry  and  sensitive  that  a small  cut  can  take 
months  to  heal.  There  are  times  she  can’t  stand  to  be  touched. 

“And  I can’t  pee.  People  don’t  realize  that  my  bladder  and 
bowel  are  paralyzed.”  Given  a choice,  she’d  pick  having  control 
of  her  bodily  functions  over  walking  “in  a second.” 

When  she  was  first  injured,  there  were  moments  McLean 
feared  she  would  die.  “And  then  there  were  times  I thought  I 
didn’t  want  to  make  it  because  the  other  side  looked  pretty 
bleak.” 

Spending  months  in  a rehab  centre  requires  surrendering 
every  ounce  of  vanity  and  dignity,  she  explains.  Bathing  used  to 
mean  lying  on  a stretcher  and  being  hosed  off.  “I  finally  got  to 
the  point  where  I could  tell  them  to  go  away  and  do  it  myself." 

Becoming  reacquainted  with  her  body  was  also  an  adjust- 
ment. “I  remember  lying  in  the  shower  once,  looking  down  and 
thinking:  ‘Where  in  the  hell  did  this  come  from?  I don’t  recog- 
nize any  of  this.’”  Months  in  a brace  and  in  bed  had  taken  their 
toll  on  her  once-athletic  physique.  “I  had  just  wasted  away.” 

But  she  didn’t  feel  too  sorry  for  herself  while  living  at 
Chedoke.  She  often  shared  a room  with  four  women,  most  of 
them  victims  of  severe  brain  injuries  or  strokes.  “It  was  sober- 
ing. At  times  it  drove  me  insane  and  I literally  wanted  to 
scream." 

She  also  developed  deep  friendships  with  several  patients,  all 
of  them  men  under  34  with  quadriplegia.  “I  was  the  only 
woman  and  the  only  person  who  had  use  of  my  upper  body,  so  I 
became  sort  of  the  ringleader  of  the  group.” 

She  grew  especially  close  to  17-year-old  Dan  Harvey  of 


Guelph,  who  fractured  his  neck  in  a trampo- 
line mishap  three  weeks  before  her  own  acci- 
dent. Harvey  is  co-chairing  Guelph’s  Rick 
Hansen  Wheels  in  Motion  with  McLean. 

During  the  many  months  spent  at  vari- 
ous hospitals,  McLean  received  dozens  of 
letters  and  e-mails.  She  was  particularly 
touched  when  the  Department  of  Human 
Biology  and  Nutritional  Sciences  sent  a 
package  containing  U of  G banners,  hats, 
T-shirts  and  other  goodies. 

Although  she  had  many  requests  from 
people  wanting  to  visit  her,  she  agreed  to 
only  a handful.  “I  didn’t  want  people  to  see 
me  lying  in  a bed,  withering  in  pain.  That 
image  would  be  stuck  in  their  head  forever, 
and  I didn’t  want  to  torture  them  with  that." 

So,  a couple  of  months  after  her  hospital 
release,  McLean  threw  herself  a wel- 
come-home party  in  U of  G’s  Grad  Lounge. 
She  brazenly  picked  the  first  Friday  the  13th 
in  2004  and  came  up  with  the  party  slogan 
“Gravity  Happens,”  printing  it  on  T-shirts 
and  signs.  More  than  150  people  were  there, 
many  of  whom  hadn't  seen  her  since  the  ac- 
cident. “I  wanted  to  get  the  ‘first  time’  out  of 
the  way,  so  the  next  time  I saw  people,  they’d 
be  comfortable.” 

She  decorated  the  room  with  photos  from  the  month-long 
trip  she  was  on  just  before  the  fall.  She  had  kayaked  in  the  Colo- 
rado River,  mountain  hiked  in  Utah,  climbed  a mountain  and 
hiked  in  Arches  National  Park. 

But  there  was  also  an  acknowledgment  that  life  had  changed. 
Among  the  photos  was  one  taken  from  the  top  of  the  Michigan 
hiking  trail,  showing  the  people  gathered  around  McLean  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cliff.  No  one  knows  who  snapped  it. 

Her  father  had  taken  12  pictures  of  waterfalls  before  the  ac- 
cident, but  he’d  left  his  camera  on  the  trail  when  he  rappelled 
down  the  cliff.  Weeks  later  when  he  developed  the  film,  that 
13th  image  mysteriously  appeared. 

“It’s  so  intriguing,”  says  McLean.  “I  have  a morbid  curiosity 
about  the  whole  thing.  When  you're  in  a car  wreck,  people  fig- 
ure it  out  by  looking  at  the  car,  the  skid  marks.  But  in  my  case, 
no  one  has  a clue  what  happened.” 

Her  own  theory  is  that  her  dog  darted  off  and  she  ducked 
under  the  fence  to  go  after  her.  Others  speculate  she  tried  to 
grab  Ceilidh’s  collar  to  prevent  her  from  going  over  the  edge. 

Sometimes  she  wonders  if  she  willed  it  to  happen.  “Just  days 
before,  I was  reflecting  on  my  life,  the  goals  I’ve  accomplished, 
and  thinking  about  what  needed  to  happen  in  the  next  stage  of 
my  life  to  help  me  grow.  I don’t  believe  everything  happens  for  a 
reason,  but  I do  have  a better  appreciation  that  sometimes 
things  happen  that  we  can’t  always  explain.” 

She’s  already  searched  the  calendar  for  the  next  Friday  the 
13th.  “It’s  in  August  — I’m  looking  ahead.” 

There  was  another  significant  “13”  in  McLean’s  life  recently. 
On  May  13,  she  was  honoured  for  the  second  time  as  a nominee 
at  the  annual  Guelph  YMCA-YWCA  Women  of  Distinction 
Awards  ceremony.  “I’m  not  sure  I’m  worthy  of  the  award  this 
year,”  she  said  prior  to  the  event.  “For  me,  this  year  was  all 
about  getting  well.  It’s  been  the  most  selfish,  self-centred  time 
of  my  life."  Although  she  knows  people  may  find  what  she’s  do- 
ing inspirational,  she  calls  it  “getting  through  the  day.” 

Shortly  before  leaving  Chedoke,  she  told  one  of  her  new 
friends  there  how  worried  she  was  about  going.  “He  told  me  I’d 
be  fine,  and  I said:  ‘How  do  you  know?’  He  said:  ‘Because  you 
don’t  have  a choice.’  He  was  right.” 

It’s  McLean's  life  philosophy  for  now.  She  admits  feeling 
some  pressure  to  be  an  advocate  and  worries  that,  because  she 
used  to  run  marathons,  “people  expect  me  to  be  the  next  Rick 
Hansen."  It  can’t  happen  for  a while. 

But  she’s  open-minded  about  the  future.  “I  definitely  think 
more  about  spirituality,  hope  and  faith,  things  I was  never  too 
concerned  about  before.  I have  more  perspective  now  and 
know  how  lucky  — in  many  ways  — I really  am." 
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The  idea  of  establishing  a university  on  the 
foundation  of  Guelph’s  three  colleges  dates 
back  at  least  as  far  as  1927,  but  it  wasn’t  until 
Ontario’s  high  schools  were  full  of  post-war  babies 
that  the  idea  finally  hatched.  Those  who  feared  that  a 
cowbird  would  dominate  the  nest  must  be  relieved 
to  see  how  the  University  of  Guelph  has  taken  flight. 

The  latter  is  a reference  to  Hatching  the  Cowbird' s 
Egg,  written  by  history  professor  David  Murray  to 
commemorate  the  University* s 25th  anniversary  in 
1989.  It’s  recommended  reading  if  you  want  to 
appreciate  the  contributions  (and  sometimes 
obstructions)  of  visionaries,  pragmatists  and 
politicians  to  the  creation  of  U of  G. 

In  a brief  to  the  agriculture  minister  in  1927,  a 
group  of  Ontario  Agricultural  College  alumni 
proposed  that  their  alma  mater  be  elevated  to  an 
agricultural  university.  They  wanted  to  ensure  that 
agricultural  education  in  Ontario  could  keep  pace 
with  the  changes  they  saw  in  rural  society. 

The  future  of  OAC  and  its  relationship  with  OVC 
and  Macdonald  Institute  were  discussed  often  — 
although  usually  behind  closed  doors  — during  the 
following  decades.  Alumni,  politicians,  educators, 
farmers,  students  and  other  taxpayers  all 
contributed  to  the  debate. 

There  was  no  model  in  Canada  for  a university 
superimposed  on  an  agricultural  college.  Several 
proposals  came  forward,  and  close  encounters  in 
1945  and  1959  saw  the  governments  of  the  day  first 
announce  publicly,  then  quietly  bury,  plans  to  create 
a university  on  the  Guelph  campus. 

The  cowbird  analogy  came  from  University  of 


Toronto  president  Sydney  Smith  in  1957  when  he 
advised  OAC  president  J.D.  MacLachlan  to  push 
for  university  status.  “Such  an  egg  would  take  some 
time  to  hatch,  whatever  the  hatcher  — cowbird, 
eagle  or  bird  of  paradise,”  said  Smith.  He  was 
aware  of  Guelph’s  unique  position  related  to 
agricultural  research  and  training,  but  was 
responding  to  the  progression  of  the  post-war  baby 
boom  that  promised  to  double  university 
enrolment  in  Canada  in  the  next  decade. 

When  university  status  finally  came  in  1964, 
Murray  tells  us  it  was  imposed  by  the  government 
of  then-premier  John  Robarts  without  much 
consultation  with  the  Federated  Colleges,  which 
had  centralized  administration  and  acadeTHlt"  “ 
structure  in  1962.  Bureaucrats  and  politicians  who 
wanted  to  expand  Ontario’s  post-secondary 
education  system  recognized  that  the  Guelph 
campus  was  already  serving  more  than  just 
farmers,  so  establishing  a university  here  was  a 
cost-effective  way  to  increase  capacity. 

With  hindsight,  we  see  that  today” s University 
of  Guelph  is  not  the  cowbird  predicted  by  those 
who  feared  the  addition  of  arts  and  science 
programs  would  dominate  the  Guelph  campus 
and  push  the  founding  colleges  into  obscurity.  Nor 
did  U of  G hatch  as  an  eagle,  a university  modelled 
after  state-run  institutions  in  the  United  States  that 
integrated  agriculture  and  veterinary  medicine 
with  other  faculties.  And  although  it  may  not  be  a 
bird  of  paradise,  the  University  has  certainly  found 
a way  to  build  one  of  the  best  post-secondary 
institutions  in  the  country. 
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Pictures  From  the  Past: 

1.  Johnston  Hall  served  as  the  administrative 
centre  of  the  new  University  of  Guelph  and 
appeared  on  the  cover  of  the  University’s  first 
admission  publication. 

2.  Board  of  Governors  held  its  first  meeting  May 
8,  1964,  the  same  day  the  University  of  Guelph  Act 
was  passed  by  the  Ontario  legislature.  From  left: 
Lawrence  Kerr,  George  Bennett,  William  Hamilton, 
Richard  Hungerford,  Neil  Sullivan,  Fred  Presant, 
Thomas  McEwan  (chair),  J.D.  MacLachlan 
(president),  Albert  Thornbrough,  Fred  Kingsmill, 
Gerald  Stirk,  Mannie  Birnbaum  and  Moffatt  St.  A. 
.Woodside^.., 

3.  The  annual  Homecoming  parade  was  a 1964 
highlight.  So  was  an  after-game  dance  attended  by 
1,600  of  the  2,000  students  on  campus. 

4.  The  Chemistry  and  Microbiology  Building 
was  under  construction  when  the  University  was 
established.  Over  the  next  five  years,  scaffolding  was 
a permanent  part  of  the  campus  skyline  as  U of  G 
prepared  for  a predicted  enrolment  of  15,000 
students  by  1980. 

5.  Wellington  College  of  Arts  and  Science  was 
recognized  by  Senate  in  October  1964  and  enrolled 
500  students  the  next  September.  This  faculty  photo 
was  taken  in  1966. 

6.  In  1964,  the  annual  Conversat  ball  was  a black 
tie  event  that  drew  almost  every  student  on  campus. 

7.  Trevor  Lloyd  Jones,  right,  headed  OVC  during 
the  transition  to  university  status.  He  turned  the 
reins  over  to  Dennis  Howell,  left,  in  1969. 

8.  Unlike  other  new  universities,  Guelph  began 


with  10,000  alumni.  During  the  1960s,  Alumni 
Weekend  often  included  an  auction  of  memorabilia, 
with  proceeds  helping  to  fund  establishment  of  the 
University  of  Guelph  Alumni  Association  in  1966. 

9.  Old  Jeremiah  welcomed  the  University’s  first 
academic  year  in  pristine  condition.  It  was  cleaned 
in  November  1963  and  survived  11  months  until  it 
was  christened  with  “U  of  G”  in  bright  yellow  paint. 

10.  The  campus  community  deferred  celebration 
of  its  university  status  until  the  first  convocation 
May  21,  1965.  The  event  marked  the  installation  of 
former  OAC  president  J.D.  MacLachlan  as  the 
University’s  first  president,  and  former  Ontario 
premier  and  education  minister  George  Drew  as 
chancellor.  The  University’s  first  honorary  degree 
was  awarded  to  1931  OAC  graduate  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith,  a noted  Harvard  University  economist. 

11.  In  U of  G’s  first  year,  men  made  up  80  per 
cent  of  the  student  population.  Today,  they  make  up 
only  37  per  cent. 

12.  Still  one  of  the  most  popular  College  Royal 
events,  the  livestock  show  was  held  in  the  old 
campus  arena  in  1964.  The  building  was  remodelled 
in  1989  to  house  squash  courts  and  a gymnasium. 

13.  In  1965,  the  citizens  of  Guelph  presented  the 
University  with  a mace  that  is  used  at  all 
convocation  ceremonies  to  symbolize  the  authority 
of  the  University.  From  left:  Guelph  mayor  Ralph 
Smith,  B of  G chair  Thomas  McEwan  and  president 
J.D.  MacLachlan. 

14.  Whether  going  to  a dressmaking  class  or 
heading  for  the  Massey  Hall  coffee  shop,  Guelph’s 
female  students  were  still  required  to  wear  skirts  and 
nylons  on  campus  in  1 964. 
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GRAHAM  PRICE 

Systems  support  co-ordinator  in  Alumni  Affairs  and 
Development  since  February 
Last  month,  Graham  Price  had  his 
biggest  win  so  far  in  the  world  of 
wildfowl  carving.  At  the  Ward 
World  Championships  in  Ocean 
City,  Maryland,  his  hooded  mer- 
ganser decoy  placed  first  in  its  spe- 
cies at  the  advanced  level  and  third 
overall. 

Price  started  woodworking  a 
dozen  years  ago  at  age  12,  when  his 
father  gave  him  a book  about  carv- 
ing birds  for  his  birthday.  His  first  attempt  was  a mallard 
duck  decoy,  and  although  it  was  quite  a rough  rendition, 
it  left  him  smitten  with  the  hobby. 

At  14,  he  started  entering  competitions  and  has  since 
developed  his  skills  to  “a  level  equal  with  the  profession- 
als,” he  says. 

Price  does  about  one  carving  a year,  spending  hun- 
dreds of  hours  on  each  project.  He  typically  uses  soft  tu- 
pelo  wood  from  the  southern  United  States,  working 
either  with  power  tools  or  hand  gouges.  Once  the 
woodworking  is  complete,  he  uses  acrylic  paint  to  ren- 
der the  carving  as  lifelike  as  possible. 

Some  of  his  works  include  a blue-winged  teal,  a 
northern  pintail,  a wood  duck  and  an  American  wid- 
geon. He  says  duck  decoys  are  particularly  fun  because 
part  of  the  judging  criteria  at  competitions  is  how  lifelike 
they  appear  sitting  on  water,  so  they’re  placed  in  a tank 
to  float.  His  next  project,  however,  may  be  a flycatcher,  a 
type  of  songbird. 

Price’s  merganser  also  won  first  in  its  category  and 
third  overall  at  the  Canadian  Nationals  held  in 
Kitchener  in  March.  The  merganser  will  next  compete  in 
the  Pacific  Flyway  Decoy  Competition  in  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  in  June. 

Price  is  a member  of  the  Grand  Valley  Woodcarvers. 
His  work  can  be  seen  on  his  website  at  www. 
pncecarvings.  com. 

SHAWN  MURPHY 

Fifth-year  BA  student  majoring  in  drama 
Actor,  stage  manager,  student 
leader,  computer  whiz,  future  law- 
yer — Shawn  Murphy’s  interests 
and  abilities  are  indeed  diverse. 

A drama  major  with  a minor  in 
history,  Murphy  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Drama  Students  Feder- 
ation (DSF)  and  vice-president  of 
the  College  of  Arts  Student  Union 
for  the  2003/04  academic  year.  At 
the  same  time,  he  held  down  a part-time  job  on  campus 
as  an  information  technology  assistant  (now  full-time 
for  the  summer). 

In  the  last  year,  he  was  also  the  artistic  and  technical 
director  of  “The  Guelph  Project,”  a drama  production 
that  featured  four  one-act  plays  by  students  on  mental 
health  issues.  Students,  staff  and  faculty  took  part  in  the 


production,  an  initiative  of  U of  G’s  Wellness  Centre, 
Student  Life  and  Career  Services  (Service  and  Involve- 
ment Programs)  and  the  DSF.  It  raised  more  than  $3,000 
for  the  Wellness  Centre,  Student  Life  and  four  Guelph 
mental  health  not-for-profit  organizations. 

The  experience  “gave  me  and  the  rest  of  the  artistic 
team  a really  good  chance  to  look  deeper  into  the  issue  of 
mental  health,  which  is  something  we’re  passionate 
about,”  Murphy  says.  “While  educating  ourselves,  we 
wanted  to  educate  the  University  community  and  the 
Guelph  community  as  well.” 

He  also  helped  organize  other  student  union  and  DSF 
events,  such  as  regular  bus  trips  for  drama  students  to 
see  plays  in  Toronto.  A particularly  memorable  produc- 
tion last  semester,  he  says,  was  Capture  Me  by  Prof.  Ju- 
dith Thompson,  English  and  Theatre  Studies. 

In  June,  Murphy  will  start  rehearsals  as  the  stage 
manager  for  U of  G graduate  Simon  Mallett’s  play  Pull- 
ing the  Wool,  which  will  be  performed  at  the  2004  To- 
ronto Fringe  Festival. 

Murphy  is  also  studying  for  the  Law  School  Admis- 
sions Test  in  June  and  hopes  to  eventually  become  a 
criminal  lawyer  for  the  Crown. 


LINDA  MAHOOD 

Faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  History  since  1995 
Most  of  the  spare  hours  in  Prof. 

Linda  Mahood’s  days  are  devoted 
to  her  son  and  daughter  and  the 
extracurricular  activities  that  fill 
their  lives.  Jack,  13,  has  played 
hockey  for  the  past  three  years  for 
the  Guelph  Junior  Storm  teams, 
and  Lucy,  16,  competes  at  the  na- 
tional level  with  the  Guelph  Syn- 
chronized Swimming  Club.  Dur- 
ing the  competitive  seasons,  those  commitments  require 
Mahood  to  spend  an  estimated  20  hours  a week  as  a 
chauffeur,  an  enthusiastic  spectator  and  a fundraiser. 

“Having  athletic  kids  means  I watch  other  people  do 
sports,”  she  says.  “Their  sports  have  been  my  leisure  ac- 
tivities and  my  community  service.” 

She’s  been  on  the  synchronized  swimming  club  exec- 
utive for  four  years,  and  to  support  the  teams,  “I’ve  sold 
chicken,  pop,  chocolate,  Avon,  you  name  it.” 

Mahood  says  she’s  met  a lot  of  people  in  the  commu- 
nity through  organized  sports. 

While  her  son’s  hockey  team  participates  in  tourna- 
ments around  southern  Ontario,  her  daughter’s  swim- 
ming has  led  to  competitions  in  Victoria,  Ottawa  and 
Montreal,  which  has  provided  an  opportunity  for 
Mahood  to  get  together  with  the  other  moms  to  share  a 
botde  of  wine  and  conversation. 

Because  both  children  practise  at  U of  G facilities,  she 
finds  that  “in  some  ways,  I can  get  more  work  done.”  She 
used  to  mark  papers  in  the  Gryphs  gallery,  but  now  that 
the  children  are  older,  she  will  occasionally  slip  away  to 
her  office. 

As  for  other  pursuits  that  are  purely  self-interest, 
Mahood  says  there  simply  aren’t  any.  “There’s  just  no 
time.” 


Breaststrokes  Team 
to  Benefit  From 
June  Golf  Tourney 

Proceeds  will  go  towards  training,  uniforms,  entry  fees 
for  Dragon  Boat  team  of  breast  cancer  survivors 


IT  seems  when  Sylvia  Willms 
decides  to  do  something,  she 
gives  it  her  all.  As  head  of  Hospitality 
Services’  community  services 
department,  her  days  are  jam- 
packed  with  organizing  conferences, 
catering  events  and  managing  the 
University  Club. 

In  the  last  four  years,  however, 
she’s  also  dealt  with  a major  life 
curveball  — a diagnosis  of  breast 
cancer  in  2000  — and  has  made 
some  big  changes  to  her  life,  starting 
with  joining  the  Guelph  Breast- 
strokes  Dragon  Boat  Team  of  breast 
cancer  survivors  in  2001. 

Breaststrokes  is  a newly  char- 
tered not-for-profit  organization 
that  originally  formed  under  the 
wing  of  the  Guelph  and  Wellington 
Breast  Cancer  Support  Group. 
About  40  women  of  all  athletic  abili- 
ties are  on  the  team,  ranging  in  age 
from  their  30s  to  their  70s.  Coached 
by  Pat  Richards  of  the  Department 
of  Athletics,  they  train  year-round 
on  campus  and  at  Guelph  Lake  to 
compete  in  a handful  of  dragon  boat 
races  every  summer. 

Willms  now  chairs  the  organiza- 
tion’s first  formal  executive  and  is 
busy  helping  to  organize  a golf  tour- 
nament to  raise  funds  for  the  team, 
as  well  as  training  for  the  upcoming 
dragon  boat  racing  season. 

This  year,  Breaststrokes  was  the 
charity  that  the  Guelph  and  District 
Real  Estate  Board  chose  to  benefit 
from  its  annual  golf  tournament, 
which  is  “fabulous”  for  the  team, 
Willms  says. 

The  tournament  takes  place  June 
9 at  the  Springfield  Golf  & Country 
Club  and  will  feature  18  holes  of 
golf,  lunch,  dinner  and  prizes.  Golf- 
ers, door  prizes  and  donations  for  a 
silent  auction  are  still  needed.  Funds 
raised  will  go  towards  training,  uni- 
forms, maintenance  of  the  boat  the 
team  bought  last  year  and  entry  fees 
for  the  festivals  they  participate  in. 

Willms  is  also  helping  to  orga- 
nize a weekend  of  fun  for  the  Breast- 
strokes  team  and  two  other  teams  of 


breast  cancer  survivors  from  To- 
ronto and  North  Bay  during  the 
dragon  boat  event  at  Guelph  Lake 
June  4 to  6.  On  June  5 at  9 p.m.,  the 
group  will  see  a performance  of  the 
theatrical  monologue  One  Cup  Left 
by  breast  cancer  survivor  Debbie 
Watters  of  Elora.  The  show  will  take 
place  on  campus  and  will  be  open  to 
the  public. 

This  summer,  the  Guelph  team 
will  take  part  in  dragon  boat  events 
in  Peterborough,  Belleville  and 
Stratford.  They’re  also  working  to 
raise  funds  to  defray  some  of  the 
costs  for  members  to  participate  in  a 
dragon  boat  competition  exclusively 
for  breast  cancer  survivors  next 
summer  in  Vancouver. 

They’ve  formed  a great  support 
network,  Willms  says,  and  they  get 
together  for  other  events,  such  as 
potluck  suppers,  a summer  barbe- 
cue and  a Christmas  social. 

Willms  also  finds  time  to  squeeze 
other  athletic  endeavours  into  her 
busy  days.  Last  year,  she  and  a friend 
walked  for  three  hours  in  the  morn- 
ings before  work  (usually  22  kilo- 
metres) to  train  for  a 60-kilometre 
walk  in  Toronto  in  September  that 
raised  funds  for  breast  cancer 
research  at  the  Princess  Margaret 
Hospital.  And  this  year,  she’s  also 
taking  tennis  lessons  twice  a week 
with  a friend  from  the  Breaststrokes 
team. 

“When  you’re  faced  with  a 
life-threatening  disease,  you  look  at 
all  aspects  of  your  life  and  you  know 
you  need  to  change  something,  and 
physical  activity  was  one  of  those 
things  for  me,”  she  says.  “Through 
the  team,  I’ve  met  great  women  with 
great  attitudes  and  made  friendships 
that  I’ll  have  a lifetime.” 

For  more  information  about  the 
Breaststrokes  team  or  the  golf  tour- 
nament, call  Willms  at  Ext.  53350. 
Tournament  details  and  a registra- 
tion form  can  also  be  found  on  the 
web  at  www.breaststrokes.org. 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


U of  G Launches  New  Phone  Network,  Residence  Number 

Computing  and  Communications  Services  sets  system  changeover  for  May  26 


WITH  7,200  TELEPHONES  on 
campus,  there  are  more  calls 
coming  into  U of  G on  a daily  basis 
than  into  many  towns  in  Ontario. 
On  May  26,  the  University  will 
become  even  more  of  a little  city  by 
managing  its  own  phone  calls 
through  a new  campus-wide 
Internet  Protocol  (IP)  voice  and  data 
network 

“The  University  of  Guelph  is 
proving  to  be  an  innovator  in  tech- 
nology as  well  as  education,”  says 


Ron  Elmslie,  director  of  Computing 
and  Communications  Services 
(CCS).  “The  IP  network  is  allowing 
the  University  to  meet  the  needs  of 
increasing  student  enrolment  and  to 
expand  its  technological  capabil- 
gities.” 

U of  G’s  network  will  be  the  larg- 
est CISCO  Voice  Over  IP  telephony 
network  in  Canada,  with  12,000  data 
ports  across  campus,  in  addition  to 
more  than  7,000  IP  phones. 

To  route  phone  calls  more  effi- 


ciently, the  University  now  has  two 
main  numbers  — a business  line  and 
a residence  line.  The  number  for  all 
business  calls  to  campus  will  remain 
519-824-4120.  To  reach  anyone  liv- 
ing in  a U of  G residence,  people 
should  now  call  519-824-0022. 

To  prepare  for  the  May  26  phone 
system  changeover,  CCS  has  deliv- 
ered more  than  2,000  new  phones  to 
people  across  campus  in  the  last  few 
weeks.  Elmslie  notes  that  those  who 
have  recently  received  a new  phone 


and  are  still  using  their  old  phone 
will  need  to  enrol  in  the  new 
voice-mail  system  and  transcribe 
saved  messages  from  the  old  phone 
system  before  the  changeover. 

Due  to  construction  and  final 
wiring  upgrades,  some  parts  of  the 
University  will  remain  on  the  ROLM 
system  until  late  summer  or  early 
fall.  After  May  26,  these  users  will 
have  to  dial  “8”  before  an  on-campus 
extension  number  to  reach  those 
who  have  moved  to  the  new  system. 


Some  remote  locations  on  campus 
will  continue  to  use  the  ROLM-style 
phones,  but  will  have  access  to  the 
new  voice-mail  system. 

“CCS  would  like  to  thank  every- 
one for  their  patience  during  this 
time  of  transition,”  says  Elmslie. 

For  more  information  about  the 
changes  to  the  campus  phone  sys- 
tem, visit  the  CCS  website  at 
www.uoguelph.ca/ccs/phone  or  call 
the  help  desk  at  Ext.  58888. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 
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■Kjocu's 

Executive  Chef  Has  a Lot  on  His  Plate 


Domenico  Ranalli  perfected 
his  skills  as  a chef  in  some  of 
the  world’s  finest  restaurants  — 
from  the  Hilton  in  Rome,  Venice 
and  the  Vatican  to  the  Ritz-Carlton 
in  Montreal  and  various  places  in  the 
United  States.  The  locations  were 
glamorous  and  the  pay  rewarding, 
but  other  lifestyle  factors  eventually 
became  more  important  once  he 
married  and  contemplated  raising  a 
family. 

So  almost  three  decades  ago,  he 
opted  to  forgo  the  big-city  lights  and 
came  to  Guelph,  his  wife’s  home- 
town, and  to  U of  G to  work  for  Hos- 
pitality Services,  where  he  is  now 
executive  chef. 

Today,  Ranalli  runs  the  massive 
kitchen  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
University  Centre  like  a finely  tuned 
machine,  delivering  high-quality 
food  to  customers  ranging  from 
VIPs  to  hordes  of  hungry  students. 

Every  action-packed  day  de- 
mands expertise  and  skill  in  food 
preparation  and  staff  management 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Cen- 
tre Six  food  shops,  coffee  service  re- 
quests and  other  special  catering 
functions,  from  executive  events  to 
huge  conferences. 

That  keeps  Ranalli  on  the  run  and 
the  job  on  his  mind  around  the 
clock.  He  even  drops  by  on  Sundays. 

“You’re  always  thinking  about 
it,”  he  says.  “The  kitchen  produces 
so  much,  from  simple  sandwiches  to 
a gourmet  dinner.  If  you  really  care, 
you  think  about  this  kitchen  24 
hours  a day,  seven  days  a week." 

His  typical  workday  starts 
around  8 a.m.  with  a series  of  checks 
to  ensure  that  the  day  — and  the 
days  that  follow  — will  run 
smoothly.  Ranalli  touches  base  with 
his  staff,  makes  sure  that  food  is 


prepped  to  go,  supplies  are  stocked 
up,  frozen  foods  for  the  next  day  or 
two  are  out  of  the  freezer  and  coffee 
service  requests  are  on  track. 

“If  somebody’s  behind  or  miss- 
ing something  or  needs  help,  I juggle 
people.  That’s  unless  there’s  special 
stuff  required,  then  I jump  into  my 
chef  s jacket  and  go.” 

To  keep  all  the  balls  in  the  air, 
Ranalli  constantly  checks  and  up- 
dates a thick  black  binder  — “my  bi- 
ble”  — that  lays  out  each  day’s 
requirements. 

His  day  might  end  at  4 p.m.  or  it 
might  end  at  9 p.m.  when  a catered 
dinner  winds  up.  He  gives  highest 
priority  to  ensuring  his  customers 
are  pleased. 

“This  is  the  type  of  job  where  you 
love  it  or  you  don’t.  If  you  care,  it 
doesn’t  matter  how  tired  you  are, 
how  long  the  day’s  been.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  room  is  a group  of 
five  or  six  or  10  people.  The  food  has 
to  go  outside  properly.  For  people  in 
this  job,  whenever  you  see  the  food 
go  outside,  it’s  like  taking  a piece  of 
your  hand.” 

Equally  important  to  Ranalli  is 
showing  respect  for  his  staff  and 
their  work. 

“Here,  you  don’t  just  run  a 
kitchen.  Relationships  with  staff  are 
very,  very  important.  Especially  in  a 
kitchen,  the  support  of  staff  is  a 
must,  and  they  are  very  important  to 
me.  You  can  get  110-per-cent  per- 
formance from  staff  and  be 
creative.” 

The  key,  he  says,  is  to  challenge 
staff,  determine  their  strong  points 
and  ensure  that  each  person  is  given 
a job  that  makes  the  most  of  those 
strengths. 

“You  don’t  want  to  waste  some- 
body’s labour  for  two  hours  or  waste 


Domenico  Ranalli  runs  the  University  Centre  kitchen  like  a finely  tuned 
machine.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


your  product,”  he  says.  “At  the  end 
of  the  job,  if  they  did  a great  job, 
they’re  happy,  too.” 

His  kitchen  employees  include 
two  head  chefs,  four  cooks,  a num- 
ber of  assistant  cooks,  short-order 
cooks  and  several  women  who  do 
the  cold  food  preparation.  On  the 
night  shift,  staff  make  salads  and 
sandwiches  for  the  next  day,  and  a 
baker  prepares  the  breads,  rolls  and 


muffins  that  will  feed  a hungry 
crowd  come  morning. 

The  menu  for  Centre  Six  cycles 
every  two  to  three  weeks,  and  most 
catering  events  pick  from  a varied 
menu  that  includes  breakfast,  coffee 
break,  lunch  and  dinner  options. 
Ranalli  also  designs  menus  for  spe- 
cial functions  such  as  weddings,  con- 
ferences, birthday  parties  and 
departmental  celebrations. 


The  menus  are  all  driven  by  cus- 
tomer preferences  and  demands, 
says  Ranalli,  who  has  noticed  some 
major  shifts  in  tastes  in  his  years  on 
campus.  People  are  more  adventur- 
ous these  days,  enjoying  cuisine 
from  many  different  cultures,  such 
as  Thai,  Vietnamese  and  Mongolian. 

There’s  also  a trend  towards 
healthier  eating  that’s  reflected  in 
the  daily  deliveries  to  the  kitchen,  he 
says. 

“We  used  to  buy  one  skid  of  vege- 
tables twice  a week.  Now,  produce 
comes  twice  a day:  two  skids  in  the 
morning  and  again  in  the  afternoon. 
What  I used  to  buy  in  one  week,  I 
now  buy  in  one  day.  It  reflects  the 
changing  menu  and  a trend  towards 
eating  less  meat." 

The  amount  of  poultry  the 
kitchen  turns  out  has  also  skyrock- 
eted to  150  to  200  pounds  a day. 

Another  part  of  the  job  Ranalli 
says  he  finds  rewarding  is  training 
future  generations  of  food  industry 
employees  — training  that  creates 
employment,  valuable  skills  and  ca- 
reers. But  although  there  are  many 
fulfilling  jobs  in  the  hospitality  in- 
dustry, the  ability  to  become  a mas- 
ter chef  is  inborn,  he  believes. 

“Food  is  an  art.  You  have  it  or 
you  don’t  have  it  in  your  blood.  It’s  a 
talent  like  being  a hockey  player.” 

And  although  Ranalli  encourages 
all  staff  members  to  do  what  they  do 
best,  he  doesn’t  claim  a particular 
specialty  himself. 

“I  try  to  be  a professional  as 
much  as  l can  in  everything  1 do.  1 
like  to  explore  all  kinds  of  food,  a fu- 
sion of  foods.  This  is  a job  where 
you’re  learning  every  day  new  tech- 
niques, new  food  trends.  I run  this 
place  like  I would  run  my  own." 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 
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Executive  Announcement 


Irene  Moore,  DVM,  B.Sc.  (Agr.),  Dr.  Irene  Moore 

Executive  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 


The  Ontario  Veterinary  Medical  Association  (OVMA)  is  pleased  to 
announce  the  election  of  Dr.  Irene  Moore  as  an  Executive  Member 
of  its  Board  of  Directors,  2004-5. 


After  graduating  from  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College  (University 
of  Guelph)  in  1986,  Dr.  Moore  worked  in  a mixed  animal  practice 
for  eight  years.  In  1994,  she  moved  on  to  become  an  instructor  and 
the  Animal  Colony  Manager  in  the  Veterinary  Technology  Program 
at  Ridgetown  College.  In  November  1999,  she  became  the  Program 
Co-ordinator. 

Dr.  Moore  is  also  very  active  with  a number  of  committees  and 
associations,  both  on  and  off  campus,  including  OVMA’s  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  of 
Veterinary  Technology  Educators.  A seasoned  speaker  at 
veterinary  conferences  across  Eastern  Canada,  Dr.  Moore  has  also 
been  honoured  by  the  Ontario  Association  of  Veterinary 
Technicians,  receiving  the  OAVT  Veterinary  Appreciation  Award. 

Founded  in  1980,  OVMA  represents  more  than  2,000  Ontario 
veterinarians  in  private  practice,  government,  academia,  industry 
and  public  service.  Its  mandate  includes  the  provision  of  economic 
research,  continuing  education  and  professional  development, 
increasing  public  awareness,  government  relations,  and  discount 
services  to  members. 
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New  waste-water  facility  tests  treatment  technology  right  on  site 


WITH  1.2  MILLION  septic 
systems  in  Ontario  — one 
for  every  four  households  — it’s 
crucial  that  the  waste-water 
technologies  dealing  with  all  that 
sewage  be  tested  and  approved.  That 
testing  process  has  now  reached  new 
levels,  thanks  to  a facility  that 
analyzes  waste-water  treatment  right 
at  the  source. 

The  Ontario  Rural  Wastewater 
Centre  (ORWC)  puts  the  latest 
on-site  waste- water  technologies 
through  their  paces  at  College 
d’Alfred,  with  five  new  advanced 
septic  systems  currently  undergoing 
testing.  In  particular,  says  senior  re- 
searcher Chris  Kinsley,  the  centre  is 
helping  private  companies  develop 
advanced  technologies  to  treat  waste 
water  on  site. 

“The  concept  of  on-site  waste- 
water  treatment  has  to  do  with  envi- 
ronmental sustainability,”  he  says. 
“Waste  water  in  rural  areas  should 
be  treated  where  it’s  produced,  then 
returned  to  the  environment,  using 
soils  to  perform  part  of  the  treat- 
ment. It’s  cost-effective  because  you 
avoid  building  large  sewer  networks 
and  maintaining  complex  treatment 
plants.” 

Finding  technical  solutions  for 
decentralized  waste-water  manage- 
ment underpins  the  research  done  at 
the  ORWC,  he  says. 

The  centre  was  born  out  of  a col- 


laborative project  involving  College 
d’Alfred,  U of  G’s  School  of  Engi- 
neering and  the  Rideau  Valley  Con- 
servation Authority.  Now,  the 
ORWC  is  capturing  the  attention  of 
rural  industries  and  municipalities, 
not  to  mention  waste-water  treat- 
ment system  designers,  installers,  in- 
spectors and  owners. 

The  testing  facility  uses  waste  wa- 
ter from  the  town  of  Alfred’s  sewer 
line.  Because  there’s  little  industry  in 
Alfred,  the  sewage  is  similar  to  what 
would  enter  a septic  system,  says 
Kinsley.  That  means  the  centre  has 
an  excellent  source  of  raw  sewage  to 
put  treatment  technologies  to  the 
test.  It  has  timer-controlled  pumps 
that  fill  tanks  with  waste  water,  mak- 
ing it  easy  to  monitor  and  control 
waste-water  flow.  The  facility  can 
connect  to  six  waste-water  treatment 
systems  — simultaneously  dosing 
them  with  waste  water  from  the 
tanks  — to  evaluate  and  compare 
treatment  effectiveness. 

After  treatment,  the  researchers 
can  quickly  analyze  treated 
waste-water  samples  for  organic 
matter,  oxygen  content,  suspended 
solids,  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  lev- 
els, pH,  temperature  and  levels  of 
pathogenic  bacteria  such  as  E.  coli,  all 
in  the  ORWC’s  certified  environ- 
mental laboratory  right  next  to  the 
testing  facility. 

With  these  tools,  the  centre  is 
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helping  companies  bring  innovative 
waste-water  treatment  products  to 
market.  And  because  many  of  the 
new  technologies  are  designed  for 
long-term  use,  Kinsley  hopes  com- 
munities and  individuals  will  have 
more  choices  for  dealing  with  waste 
water  and  that  there  will  be  less  pol- 
lution in  rural  areas  in  the  future. 

“Once  we  set  up  a waste-water 
treatment  system,  we  can  run  it  for 
years  on  end  because  we’ve  auto- 
mated the  processes  involved.  You 
have  to  consider  long-term  effects 
and  solutions  because  we’re  dealing 
with  biological  systems.” 

When  he’s  not  researching, 
Kinsley  is  busy  either  teaching  di- 
ploma students  at  College  d’Alfred 
or  training  some  of  the  1,000  stu- 
dents who  come  to  the  ORWC  every 
year.  The  centre  offers  short  courses 
lasting  from  one  to  five  days  for  sep- 
tic system  designers,  manufacturers, 
installers  and  owners. 

Other  ORWC  research  initiatives 
at  Alfred  include  constructing 
wetlands  for  waste-water  treatment, 
developing  technologies  to  remove 
nutrients  from  waste  water,  applying 
nutrient  migration  from  biosolids 
(organic  matter  from  sewage)  and 
generating  energy  from  waste  water. 

Others  involved  in  this  work  are 
Alfred  researcher  Anna  Crolla,  field 
technician  Eric  Brunet,  lab  techni- 
cian Keltouma  Ouhna,  ORWC  di- 
rector Prof.  Doug  Joy  of  the  School 
of  Engineering,  Prof.  Mike  Goss  and 
Adrian  Unc  of  the  Department  of 
Land  Resource  Science,  University 
of  Ottawa  civil  engineer  Kevin 
Kennedy,  Carleton  University  envi- 
ronmental engineer  Pascale  Cham- 
pagne, Celine  Boutin  of 
Environment  Canada  and  graduate 
students  Sean  Spear  and  Natalie 
Gottschall. 

This  research  is  funded  by  several 
private-sector  contracts,  the  Canada 
Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 
and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food.  More  information  on 
the  ORWC  is  available  at 
www.orwc.uoguelph.ca. 

BY  ROBERT  FIELDHOUSE 
SPARK  PROGRAM 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken  on  campus,  you  will 
have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  for  a $50  gift  certificate  provided  by 
the  U of  G Bookstore,  to  be  held  in  June.  Anyone  who  submits  the  right 
answer  by  May  21  at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  The  following 
people  correctly  identified  that  the  May  7 photo  was  of  the 
conservatory  greenhouse:  Wayne  Aitkin,  Valerie  Green  and  David 
Wolyn.  If  you  can  identify  the  above  photo,  send  your  response  to 
rcooper@exec.uoguelph.ca.  or  call  Ext.  56982. 

PHOTO  BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 


Discovery  Channel 
Host  to  Participate 
in  S@GE  Program 

More  than  850  students  expected  to  attend  science  camp 


Natasha  Stillwell,  co-host 

with  Jay  Ingram  of  the 
Discovery  Channel  show  Daily 
Planet,  will  take  part  in  S@GE  2004, 
U of  G’s  popular  science  camp  for 
students  in  grades  7 and  8.  More 
than  850  students  will  participate  in 
the  three-day  camp  sessions  that  run 
until  June  1 1. 

Stillwell  has  a degree  in  biology 
and  worked  as  a reporter  in  the 
United  Kingdom  before  joining  the 
Discovery  Channel. 

“Natasha’s  enthusiastic  ap- 
proach to  reporting  on  diverse  top- 
ics in  science  has  provided  her  with 
many  exciting  and  unusual  experi- 
ences that  will  be  of  interest  to  teach- 
ers and  students  enrolled  in  the 
S@GE  program,”  says  Gillian  Jo- 
seph, a program  development  man- 
ager in  the  Office  of  Open  Learning, 
which  works  with  faculty  to  develop 
the  camp’s  learning  modules. 

Now  in  its  sixth  year,  S@GE  is  a 
residential  science  and  technology 
program.  School  classes  of  up  to  35 
students  can  register  in  one  of  the  six 
three-day  sessions.  Participants  get  a 
full  university  experience,  staying  in 
residence  with  their  teachers  and 
parent  chaperones,  eating  on  cam- 
pus and  experiencing  interactive 


learning  using  University  computer 
and  laboratory  facilities. 

The  learning  modules  are  de- 
signed along  the  themes  of  the  On- 
tario school  science  curriculum  to 
promote  intellectual  creativity  and  a 
sense  of  discovery,  says  Joseph.  This 
year’s  topics  include  “Designer 
Bugs,”  “In  the  MOOd  for  Veterinary 
Science”  and  “Fear  Factor  Science.” 
In  the  zoology  module,  “Extreme 
Aquatics,”  this  year’s  participants 
will  dissect  squid.  They  will  also 
learn  how  to  make  cameras  out  of 
shoeboxes  in  “The  Science  of  Pho- 
tography.” 

The  modules  are  developed  by 
Guelph  faculty  and  are  typically 
taught  by  graduate  students  or 
fourth-year  undergraduates  doing 
research  in  the  subject  area.  Faculty 
from  all  sue  colleges,  the  Arboretum 
and  the  Human  Nutraceutical  Re- 
search Unit  are  participating  in  this 
year’s  camp. 

The  closing  ceremonies  will  fea- 
ture a new  show  called  “Sizzling  Sci- 
ence” developed  by  graduate 
students  in  chemistry,  microbiology 
and  physics. 

For  more  information  about 
S@GE,  visit  the  website  www.open. 
uoguelph.ca/sage. 


Travel  Travel  Tools  Cruises  Packages  Seat  Sales  Air  Only 


, - Business 

i 

Your  NEW  Local  on-line  Booking  Agent 


For  Last  Minute  Bookings  ... 


www.royalcitytravel.com 


AIR  CANADA  ® 

Ont  Reg  NBR027 16341 
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FOR  SALE 


2001  Yamaha  V-Star  1100,  black, 
showroom  condition,  performance 
extras,  4,700  kilometres,  Jay,  787- 
1246  after  6 p.m.  or  weekends. 


Kenmore  vertical  window  air  condi- 
tioner, 8,000  BTU,  used  1 Vi  sum- 
mers, Ext.  56580. 


Student  computer  desk  and  book- 
shelf, entertainment  unit  for  25-inch 
TV,  dining  room  table  and  four 
chairs,  two-piece  luggage  set,  bed- 
room dressers,  two  twin  beds, 
kitchen  tables,  manual  typewriter, 
hot  plate,  toaster  oven,  822-0786  or 
mary.delrosario@sympatico.ca. 


Two  roof-rack  locking  crossbars, 
clamp  on  to  side  rails,  fit  most  mod- 
els with  factory  side  rails  but  no 
crossbars,  Gord,  824-0787  or 
gking@uoguelph.ca. 


Window  air  conditioners,  large  and 
small,  824-6632  evenings  or  week- 
ends. 


Chariot  series  Cheetah  CTS  jogging 
stroller,  red  and  grey,  includes  two 
separate  wheel  combinations;  Jack 
Wolfskin  backpack  baby  carrier, 
navy  blue,  both  items  two  years  old, 
excellent  condition,  780-1216. 


27-inch  RCA  TV,  6,000  BTU  win- 
dow air  conditioner,  16-  by  32-foot 
solar  pool  cover,  lgraha01@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Peg  Perego  Prima  Popa  high  chair, 
Perego  pram  stroller,  Evenflo  infant 
car  seat  with  base,  white  solid  pine 
dresser  with  large  mirror,  823-2315. 


Full-length  bridesmaid/confirma- 
tion dress,  light  ivory  satin,  tiered 
back,  elbow-length  sleeves,  girl’s  size 
8 to  10,  perfect  condition,  837-3809. 


Willis  piano,  excellent  condition, 
Zoe,  Ext.  52972  or  780-0360. 


1973  upright  piano  made  by  Lons- 
dale Piano  Co.,  needs  work,  best 
offer,  Ext.  55018  or  brreid@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Men’s  and  women’s  bicycles;  12,000 
BTU  air  conditioner,  like  new;  single 
bed;  king-size  mattress;  dresser; 
chairs;  pressure  cooker;  Creative 
deep  fryer/steamer;  child  bicycle  car- 
rier, 824-5440  evenings  or  week- 
ends. 


Couch  and  chair  set,  green  tones; 
queen-size  mattress  and  box  spring 
on  frame;  Stork  Craft  crib  with  mat- 
tress and  bedding;  kitchen  table  and 
chairs  with  bench;  office  chair; 
child’s  single  bed  with  mattress  and 
frame,  836-0926. 


FOR  RENT 


Furnished  three-bedroom,  two- 
storey  house  near  downtown,  IVi 
baths,  washer,  dryer,  dishwasher, 
central  air  and  vac,  private  garden, 


parking  for  two  vehicles,  available 
Aug.  2 to  June  30,  2005,  $1,400  a 
month  plus  utilities,  Ext.  52733, 
822-9859  or  hthille@uoguelph.ca. 


Four-bedroom  home  on  country 
estate  with  26  acres  of  forest,  located 
between  Limehouse  and  Acton, 
available  Aug.  1,  $1,800  a month 
plus  utilities,  references,  credit 
check,  905-455-8183. 


Three-bedroom  newly  constructed 
waterfront  cottage  in  Johnson’s  Har- 
bour on  Lake  Huron,  close  to 
Tobermory,  washer,  dryer,  dish- 
washer, satellite  TV,  suitable  for  six 
people,  available  July  to  September, 
$ 1 ,600  a week,  856-4786  after  6 p.m. 


Georgian  Bay  Island  cottage,  great 
swimming,  fishing  and  sailing,  mag- 
nificent views,  spectacular  sunsets, 
quiet  and  peaceful,  great  for  families, 
Ken,  822-7705  evenings. 


Five-bedroom  house  at  Victoria  and 
Stone  roads,  two  baths,  laundry, 
parking,  deck,  large  yard,  $450  a 
month  per  room,  lgraha01@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Bedroom  in  quiet  non-smoking 
adult  home,  kitchenette  and  study 
room  attached,  less  than  two  miles 
from  University,  bardwell@ovc. 
uoguelph.ca  or  763-1236. 


Two  rooms  in  raised  basement  of 
modern  home  in  south  end,  fur- 
nished or  unfurnished,  separate 
bathroom  and  kitchen,  laundry, 
cable,  non-smokers,  no  pets,  refer- 
ences, available  immediately,  824- 
5440  after  5 p.m. 


Furnished  three-bedroom  farm- 
house located  five  minutes  from 
Lake  Huron  beach  and  McGregor 
Point  Provincial  Park,  two  baths, 
two  kitchens,  can  rent  as  upstairs 
and  downstairs  units,  available  for 
July  and  August  at  $800  a week  plus 
hydro,  December  to  April  at  a lower 
rate,  boskyridge@bmts.com. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  Paris,  France,  short-term  rentals; 
furnished  two-bedroom  holiday 
home  in  Antibes  on  French  Riviera, 


weekly  or  monthly,  836-6745  or 
fnmoll@webtv.net. 


Unfurnished  four-bedroom  house 
in  south  end,  large  private  yard  and 
deck,  central  air/heating/vacuum, 
four  baths,  sunken  family  room  with 
cathedral  ceiling,  walk  to  University, 
suitable  for  sabbatical  professor, 
available  immediately,  $1,800  a 
month  plus  utilities,  822-0525  or 
asadanan@uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Experienced  tutor  for  intro  genetics 
and  intro  microbiology,  pbell@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


WANTED 


Guitar  tutor  for  person  with  no 
musical  training,  male  preferred, 
xwang03@uoguelph.ca. 


Quiero  cambiar  dos  horas  de 
conversacion  ingles  con  dos  horas  de 
conversacion  castellana  cada 
semana,  Ken,  836-7807. 


Ticket  for  June  17  morning  convoca- 
tion ceremony,  Natalie,  836-5922  or 
nnewby@oguelph.ca. 


Full-sized  keyboard  (not  piano)  in 
good  condition,  bardwell@ovc. 
uoguelph.ca  or  763-1236. 


@GUELPH 

SCHEDULE 

Publication  Date  Deadline 
June  2 May  25 

June  16  June  8 


FOR  RENT 

New  home  in  super 
central  location 

Three  bedrooms,  including  huge 
master  with  semi-ensuite.  Private 
drive  and  garage.  Nicely  finished 
rec  room  and  full  bath. 

Five  energy-efficient  appliances. 
Suitable  for  academic  couple  or 
family.  Walk  to  downtown. 

No  smokers  or  pets. 
Available  June  15 
Unfurnished:  $1,300  plus  utilities 
Furnished:  $1,450  plus  utilities 


Call  Rob  at  826-6119. 


“Out  But  Not  Far  Out” 
“Get  Out  Of  Town” 
$309,900 

Enjoy  this  custom  built,  3 bedroom,  2 storey  home,  finished 
up  and  down,  main  floor  laundry  and  family  room,  walk-out  to 
deck  and  2/3  acre  lot,  professionally  designed  landscape. 

Call  and  ask  for  COLOMBE  SUMMERS,  rovauTwoe 
Associate  Broker  • 519-843-1365 


Continuing  to  sene  the  \ / 

University  of  Guelph 

Visit  and  see  our  works  at 

www.clicksigns.ca 


Level  1 University  Centre Ext.  58031 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


Guelph’s  Premiere  Music  Store 

Pianos,  Guitars,  Books,  Lessons 

#"FHE 

w»CTAVE-\ 

| 

music  c.fntbf  § z 1 0'A  Victona  kd.  s. 

Guelph,  N 1 E 5R 1 

www.theoctavennc.com 

LAKESIDE  GETAWAY 

Authentic  1 800's  Coach  house  offers  rooms 
from  $54,  including  full  country  breakfast. 
Nestled  in  tiny  river  valley  with  5 minute 
walk  to  gorgeous  sandy  Lake  Huron  beach. 
Scenic  walks,  excellent  fishing. 
Pub/Restaurant/Patio  on  premises. 

Inn  at  the  Port 
R.R.  3,  Goderich,  ON 
Call  519-529-7986 

Visit  our  Web  site: 
www.inn3ttheport.com. 
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ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum’s  Sunday  afternoon 
walks  continue  May  23  with  “Alien 
Invaders,”  May  30  with  “Insects  of 
Spring”  and  June  6 with  “Painting, 
Plants  and  Pigments.”  The  walks 
leave  from  the  Nature  Centre  at  2 
p.m.  A donation  of  $3  is  suggested. 


Horticulturist  Henry  Kock  presents 
a workshop  on  plant  propagation 
June  8.  It  will  be  offered  twice  — 
from  9 a.m.  to  noon  and  1:30  to  4:30 
p.m.  Cost  is  $40.  Registration  and 
payment  are  due  May  25.  Call  Ext. 
52358. 


“Look,  See,  Paint”  is  the  focus  of  a 
workshop  with  naturalist  Chris 
Earley  June  1 1 from  9:30  a.m.  to 
noon.  Cost  is  $25.  Registration  and 
payment  deadline  is  May  28.  Earley 
also  leads  a workshop  on  sketching 
nature  June  1 8 from  10  a.m.  to  noon. 
Cost  is  $20.  Registration  and  pay- 
ment are  due  June  4. 


A lilac  tree  in  the  Arboretum’s  Hos- 
pice Wellington  Lilac  Garden  will  be 
dedicated  in  memory  of  loved  ones 
May  30  at  2 p.m. 


LECTURE 


The  OAC  dean’s  office  hosts  a public 
lecture  by  Frank  Ingratta,  deputy 
minister  of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food,  on  “Agricul- 


ture — Adding  Value  to  Life”  June  1 
at  7 p.m.  in  OVC  1714. 


NOTICES 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  offering  a 
better  sleep  program  beginning  May 
25.  The  five-session  program  meets 
Tuesdays  at  5:30  p.m.  in  UC  334.  For 
more  information,  visit  the  website 
www.uoguelph.ca/~ksomers  or 
leave  a message  at  Ext.  52662. 


The  Canadian  Language  and  Liter- 
acy Research  Network  invites  gradu- 
ate students  to  apply  for  $5,000 
scholarship  supplement  awards. 
Application  deadline  is  June  30.  For 
full  details,  visit  the  website 
www.cllrnet.ca  and  click  on  the  stu- 
dent focus  area. 


SEMINAR 


“Nuclear  Microscopy  in  Materials 
Science:  From  Strain  Measurement 
to  Nanolithography”  is  the  focus  of 
Diane  deKerckhove  of  Quebec’s 
Marianopolis  College  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics  seminar  series  May 
20  at  4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton  113. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Faculty  and  instructional  staff  who 
plan  to  develop  online  WebCT 
courses  or  course  components  can 
register  for  the  Teaching  Support 


Services  workshop  “WebCT: 
Hands-on  for  First-Time  Users.” 
The  session  runs  June  1 from  9 a.m. 
to  noon  in  Day  Hall  211.  Details  and 
online  registration  can  be  found  at 
www.tss.uoguelph.ca. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Paula  Mackie,  Department  of 
Zoolog)',  is  May  20  at  2 p.m.  in 
Axelrod  265A.  The  thesis  is  “Aspects 
of  Osmoregulation  in  Families  of 
Early  Atlantic  Salmon  ( Salmo  salar ) 
Smolts  Exposed  to  Sea  Water.”  The 
advisers  are  Profs.  Patricia  Wright 
and  Jim  Ballantyne. 


The  final  examination  of  Jesse  Craig, 
an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
is  June  1 at  9 a.m.  in  Animal  Science 
and  Nutrition  141.  The  thesis  is 
“Leptin  Enhances  Porcine  Oocyte 
Nuclear  and  Cytoplasmic  Matura- 
tion via  the  MAP  Kinase  Pathway.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Julang  Li. 


As  part  of  Stroke  Awareness  Month, 
the  Stroke  Recovery  Network  will 
present  a medical  panel  May  27  at 
7:30  p.m.  at  the  Evergreen  Seniors 
Centre.  Discussion  will  focus  on 
stroke  prevention,  care,  treatment 
and  rehabilitation.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  824-1628. 


The  Zonta  Club  of  Guelph  hosts  its 
20th  annual  house  tour  June  6 from 
1 1 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  For  ticket  informa- 
tion, call  836-8585  or  821-1178. 


The  Guelph  Symphony  Orchestra, 
conducted  by  Simon  Irving,  and  the 
Liberation  Choir,  directed  by 
Willem  van  Suijdam,  will  present  “A 
Musical  Mosaic”  of  sacred  and  pop- 
ular works  June  5 at  8 p.m.  at  the 
River  Run  Centre.  For  tickets,  call 
763-3000.  For  more  information, 
visit  the  website  www.guelph 
orchestra.ca. 


Karen  Farbridge  will  speak  May  23  at 
10:30  a.m.  at  the  Unitarian  Congre- 
gation of  Guelph,  122  Harris  St.  Her 
topic  is  “Struggling  to  Find  Moral 
Integrity  in  a Moral-Relativistic 
World.”  Everyone  is  welcome. 


South  Africa’s  Polokwane  Choral 
Society  will  visit  Guelph  June  9 as 
part  of  a tour  of  Eastern  Canada.  The 
group  will  perform  at  8 p.m.  at 
Church  of  Our  Lady.  Tickets  are 
available  at  the  door  or  can  be 
reserved  at  824-3951. 


The  Canadian  Federation  of  Univer- 
sity Women’s  annual  meeting  and 
banquet  is  May  25.  Guest  speaker  is 
president  Alastair  Summerlee,  who 
will  discuss  “Living  and  Learning  for 
Higher  Education  in  the  21st  Cen- 
tury.” For  more  information,  call 
836-7294  or  823-1729. 


Big  Brothers  Big  Sisters  of  Guelph  is 
having  a fundraising  tag  day  June  12 
from  9 a.m.  to  6 p.m.  Volunteers  are 
needed  to  solicit  donations  at  the 
exits  of  local  retail  operations  and  to 
sort  and  wrap  coins.  For  details,  call 
June  O’Grady  at  824-5 154,  Ext.  224, 
or  send  e-mail  to  june@ 
bigbrothersbigsisters.guelph.org. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Wellington 
County  branch  of  the  Ontario  Gene- 
alogical Society  is  May  25  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  the  Unitarian  Church,  122 
Harris  St. 


The  Waterloo-Wellington  Wild 
Flower  Society  holds  a native  plant 
sale  May  29  from  7 a.m.  to  noon  at 
the  Guelph  Farmers’  Market.  , 


The  Elora  Festival  is  hosting  a house 
tour  June  5 from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
For  tickets,  call  846-0331. 


University  of  Toronto  Canadian 
studies  professor  Meric  Gertler  will 
give  a talk  on  “Canadian  Cities  and 
the  Global  Economy:  Implications 
for  Local  Strategy”  May  20  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  the  Guelph  Youth  Music 
Centre. 


The  Guelph  Guild  of  Handweavers 
and  Spinners  will  hold  a poduck  din- 
ner meeting  June  4 at  6:30  p.m.  at 
Westwood  United  Church.  For 
information,  call  843-1456. 


Bacterial  Diseases  Network  Has  Far-Reaching  Impact 

Benefits  for  Guelph  participants  have  included  multidisciplinary  collaborations,  high-profile  research  and  funding  for  leading-edge  equipment 


WHEN  ONE  high-profile 
research  group  closes, 
another  one  opens  — or  so  it  must 
seem  to  Prof.  Terry  Beveridge, 
Microbiology. 

For  the  past  14  years,  he’s  been  a 
member  of  a nationally  funded 
group  — and  for  the  past  five  years, 
director  of  its  Ontario  wing  — 
studying  the  workings  of  a variety  of 
disease-causing  bacteria.  Established 
in  1 989  as  one  of  the  first  federal  Net- 
works of  Centres  of  Excellence 
(NCE),  the  Canadian  Bacterial  Dis- 
eases Network  (CBDN)  has  brought 
together  — virtually  at  least  — some 
50  researchers  from  across  Canada 
to  study  pathogenic  microbes  and 
their  attendant  diseases. 

With  funding  for  that  project 
ending  this  spring,  Beveridge  is  turn- 
ing his  sights  to  other  bacterial  tar- 
gets as  a member  of  an  even  larger 
federal  NCE  based  at  Guelph  study- 
ing advanced  foods  and  materials. 

Referring  to  U of  G’s  involve- 
ment in  the  CBDN,  he  says:  “We’ve 
been  very  successful  here  at  Guelph 
with  many  of  the  Ontario  node’s  in- 
vestigators studying  the  assembly 
and  structure  of  the  surface  compo- 
nents of  bacterial  pathogens.” 

Beveridge,  who  holds  a Canada 
Research  Chair  in  the  Structure, 
Physical  Nature  and  Geobiology  of 
Prokaryotes,  was  named  director  of 
the  Ontario  node  in  1998,  succeed- 


ing Prof.  Chris  Whitfield,  still  a 
member  of  the  network  and  now  act- 
ing chair  of  the  Department  of 
Microbiology. 

“The  CBDN  has  provided  an 
ideal  environment  for  people  to  get 
involved  in  multidisciplinary  collab- 
orative research,”  says  Whitfield.  “It 
has  provided  critical  connections  for 
’younger’  faculty  to  outstanding  re- 
searchers across  the  country.  Several 
of  the  collaborations  I began  in  the 
CBDN  have  evolved  but  continue 
just  as  productively  today.  The  train- 
ing opportunities  these  collabora- 
tions have  facilitated  have  been  one 
of  the  CBDN’s  biggest  successes.” 

The  provincial  group  includes 
about  14  researchers.  Most  are  at 
Guelph,  with  others  at  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario,  the  University 
of  Toronto,  McMaster  University 
and  Queen’s  University. 

For  most  of  its  existence,  the  On- 
tario node  has  included  between 
three  and  five  Guelph  faculty.  As  the 
network  winds  down,  Guelph  repre- 
sentation is  at  an  all-time  high,  with 
seven  principal  and  associate  investi- 
gators from  the  Department  of 
Microbiology. 

Each  Guelph  investigator  in- 
volved in  the  network  has  usually 
published  three  to  six  papers  each 
year  in  internationally  respected  pe- 
riodicals such  as  the  Journal  of  Bio- 
logical Chemistry,  Molecular  Micro- 


biology, Microbiology,  Infection  and 
Immunity  and  the  Journal  of  Bacteri- 
ology. 

“These  are  really  the  top-drawer 
publications  in  microbiology  and  in- 
fectious diseases,”  says  Beveridge. 

ince  1989,  an  estimated  25  grad  - 
uate  students  have  worked  on 
CBDN -funded  projects  at  Guelph 
that  have  also  provided  funding  to 
attend  pertinent  conferences  and 
meetings. 

U of  G’s  involvement  with  the 
network  has  also  helped  the  Univer- 
sity acquire  leading-edge  equip- 
ment, including  a state-of-the-art 
cryo-  electron  microscope  that  is  still 
the  only  device  of  its  kind  in  Canada. 

“Belonging  to  the  CBDN  has  in- 
creased our  success  rate  simply  be- 
cause when  you  write  an  equipment 
proposal,  if  you  have  the  CBDN  be- 
hind it,  it  carries  a lot  of  clout,”  says 
Beveridge. 

By  using  the  cryo-electron  mi- 
croscope to  record  images  of  bacte- 
rial structures  at  ultra-low 
temperatures,  “we’re  literally  rewrit- 
ing the  textbook  images  of  bacterial 
pathogens,”  he  says. 

(The  instrument  belongs  to  a 
suite  of  microscopes  and  other  imag- 
ing and  analytical  equipment  in  the 
NSERC-Guelph  Regional  STEM  Fa- 
cility, currently  housed  in  the 
Thornbrough  Building.  Beveridge  is 
director  of  that  facility,  slated  to 


move  to  the  new  Advanced  Analysis 
Centre  when  the  new  science  com- 
plex opens  on  campus.) 

Through  the  CBDN,  Guelph  re- 
searchers have  explored  collabora- 
tions with  each  other  and  with 
network  scientists  across  the  coun- 
try, and  have  been  called  on  by  re- 
gional and  national  media  to 
comment  on  infectious  diseases,  in- 
cluding antibiotic  resistance. 

“At  Guelph,  we’ve  increased  the 
broad  knowledge  base  for  infectious 
diseases,”  says  Beveridge. 

Although  U of  G researchers  have 
been  a step  removed  from  clinical 
applications,  “we  have  outlined  very 
fundamental  processes  that  help  cli- 
nicians understand  the  mechanisms 
of  infectious  disease,”  he  says. 
“Eventually,  others  will  use  this  in- 
formation to  define  new  drugs  and 
new  diagnostic  detection  systems.” 

He  estimates  the  network  has 
provided  more  than  $7  million  to  the 
University  over  the  past  14  years  to 
support  the  research  of  principal  in- 
vestigators, graduate  students,  post- 
docs and  technicians. 

Even  as  that  funding  wound 
down  this  spring,  Beveridge  was 
turning  his  attention  to  related  re- 
search under  the  new  NCE  in  Ad- 
vanced Foods  and  Materials 
announced  last  fall.  Led  by  Prof. 
Rickey  Yada,  Food  Science,  this 
network  brings  together  scientists 


from  across  Canada  to  study  three 
major  themes. 

One  of  the  largest  themes,  led  by 
Prof.  John  Dutcher,  Physics,  in- 
volves researchers  investigating  the 
structure,  dynamics  and  function  of 
foods  and  biomaterials.  Beveridge 
and  Dutcher  already  collaborate  on 
studies  of  thin  film  polymers  and 
bacteria  on  surfaces,  including 
foods. 

Learning  more  about  how  bacte- 
ria congregrate  to  form  these 
biofilms  — generally  as  polymer 
coatings  — will  help  in  developing 
safer  foods,  says  Beveridge.  Their  re- 
search might  provide  new  ideas  for 
making  foods,  conferring  properties 
such  as  flavour  or  texture,  or  pre- 
venting food  spoilage. 

“The  more  we  know  about 
biofilms  in  general,  the  better  we 
might  be  able  to  ensure  food  is  pre- 
served or  safe.” 

He  points  to  other  applications 
such  as  adhesives  for  gluing  various 
materials,  lubricants  used  in  manu- 
facturing and  machining,  and  wet- 
ting or  binding  agents  in  paints. 

Drawing  a link  between  microbi- 
ologists’ studies  of  pathogenic  bacte- 
ria and  studies  of  biofilm  polymers 
made  by  these  microbes,  he  says: 
“This  would  be  a natural  progression 
for  those  of  us  at  Guelph  who  are 
CBDN-ers.” 
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